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| “ It was on the eve of Waterloo,” . 


STREET TO §: 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CW ei Nature sympathize with dis- 

aster? Of all poets’ fancies, that 
is the most foolish. Is “the wind to 
be howling in turret and tree” when- 
ever disaster, and sin, and terror are 
walking abroad? We should have 
fine weather, I trow, were that the 
case. 

The crystal purity of a perfect even- 
ing at the end of April was settling 
down over the beautiful valley which 
lies between Shrewsbury and Ludlow: 
on the one hand, the Longmynd rolled 
its great sheets of grouse mere and 
scarps of rock up, fold beyond fold ; 
while, on the other, the sharp peak of 
Caradoc took the evening, and smiled 
upon his distant brother, the cowering 
Plinlimmon ; while Plinlimmon, in the 
West, with silver infant Severn stream- 
ing down his bosom, watched the sink- 
ing sun after Caradoc and Longmynd 
had lost it: and when it sank, blazed 
out from his summit a signal to his 
brother watchers, and, wrapping him- 
self in purple robes, slept in majestic 
peace. 

Down below in the valley, among 


.the meadows, the lanes, and the fords, 


it was nearly as peaceful and quiet as 
it was aloft-on the mountain-tops ; and 
under the darkening shadows of the 
rapidly leafing elms, you could hear, it 


was so still, the cows grazing and the 
trout rising in the river. Day was yet 
alive in some region aloft in the air, 
loftier than the summits of Plinlimmon 
or Caradoc, for the democratic multi- 
tude of the stars had not been able as 
yet to show themselves through the 
train of glorious memories which the 
abdicated king had left behind him. 
The curfew came booming up the val- 
ley sleepily, and ceased. It was a land 
lapped in order and tradition; good 
landlord, good tenants, well-used la- 
bourers, if ever there were such in late 
years in England. Surely a land of 
peace! 

Who comes here, along the path, 
through the growing clover? Who is 
this woman who walks swiftly, bare- 
headed under the dew? Who is this 
strange-looking woman, with an Indian 
shawl half-fallen off her shoulders, with 
clenched fists, one of which she at times 
beats on her beautiful head? Can it be 
Mrs. Evans, of the Castle, or her ghost? 
Or is it her in the flesh, and has she 
gone mad? 

Such were the questions put to one 
another by a young pair of lovers, who 
watched her from beneath a plantation 
where they were innocently rambling. 
The young man said, “That is a queer 
sight for a fellow courting,” and the 
young woman said, “There was too 


much love-making there, I doubt.” 
B 
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And the young man said, “ How about 
the banns next Sunday?” And the 
young woman said, “ Have your own 
way about it, and don’t plague me,” 
which, I suppose, meant “ Yes.” 

We must follow this awful, swift- 
walking figure of poor Mrs. Evans, 
and watch her. 

She was an exceedingly beautiful 
woman, in exact age forty-one, with 
that imperial, dome-like head, and 
splendid carriage of that same head, 
which the Merionethshire people say 
is a specialité of the Merediths, though 
I have seen it elsewhere. If you had 
told her that she had Celtic blood in 
her veins, she would probably have 
denied it; but she was certainly be- 
having in a most Celtic manner now. 
Anything more un-Norman than her 
behaviour now cannot be conceived. 
Thelow,inarticulatemoans—themoans 
which mean so much more than speech 
—the wild, swift walk, the gesticulation, 
the clenched fists, all told of Celtic ex- 
citability ; yet she was no Celt. It is 
only the old, stale story of Hibernis 
ipsis Hiberniores. She was behaving 
like a Celt because she had been 
brought up among them; but there 
was a depth of anger and fury in her 
heart which must have come from the 
conquering race. 

As she neared her husband’s castle, 
she grew more calm, adjusted her 
shawl, and put her hair straight ; for 
she feared him, gentle as he was. He 
would have lain down go that she 
should walk over him; but he would 
have been angry with her had he seen 
her in her late disorder. And she had 
never seen his wrath but once, and 
that was towards his own son; and she: 
did not. care to face it, for it was as. 
deep and as passionate as his love. So- 
she bound up her hair, left off clench-: 
ing her fists, pulled her shawl straight,. 
and, stepping in by the flower-garden, 
let herself i in by the postern, and ap- 
peared before him, as he stalked uP 
and down the library. 


“Ts it over, darling of my heart?” 
he said. 

“Tt is all over,” she said, spreading 
her ten white fingers before her. 

“ And how is she?” he asked. 

“She is dead!” answered Mrs. Evans. 
“Dead ! dead! dead !” she was going 
on hysterically, when he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her into quies- 
cence. 

“ Be quiet,” he said ; “there is trou- 
ble enough without more. What have 
we done, that God should afflict us like 
this? Is the child alive?” 

“Yes; but it cannot live,” replied 
Mrs. Evans. “It is a weak thing; 
but God forgive us, there is no doubt 
about its father.” 

In the house of Evans, the qualities 
of valour in war, of faith to the death 
with friends, and of strict probity to- 
wards the women of the estate, were 
always considered to be hereditary— 
more especially the last quality. The 
servants in the family were always 
taken from some family resident in the 
11,000 acres which made the estate. 
Such of them as were traditionally 
supposed to require the quality of 
good looks, the ladies’-maids and the 
pad- grooms, were always selected 
from three or four families notorious 
for those qualities. . Again, even in 
such a strong family as the Evanses, 
nurses were often required, and were 
‘selected always, if possible, from one 
‘of those three or four families ; so 
that, in fact, most of the servants, 
male and female, were actual foster- 
brothers of some one member of the 
house. The idea of any. wrong was 
actually incredible ; but it had come, 
and there was wild weeping over it. 


The prettiest girl of all these good- 
looking families had been the very 
last admitted into the Castle, as com- 
panion and lady’s-maid to that splen- 
did beauty Eleanor Evans.. Admitted, 
‘do I say? She had been. admitted 
‘when she was a wailing infant of a 
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week old, as foster-sister to the equally 
wailing Eleanor ; for Mrs. Evans had 
not been so lucky as usual, and had 
kept about a little toolong. Elsie grew 
up almost as much at Stretton as she 
did at her own cottage, and had been 
as free of the Castle as was her foster- 
sister Eleanor. 

Perhaps, because she had had only 
one nurse while Eleanor had two— 
who can say?-—she grew up very 
delicate and small, though very beau- 
tiful. Eleanor (I was going to say 
Aunt Eleanor, but must not as yet) 
grew up so physically strong that the 
wiser old ladies, after looking at her 
through their spectacles, pronounced 
that she was very splendid, but would 
get coarse. We shall see about that 
hereafter. 

It was on the eve of Waterloo that 
the gentle little maid was fully accre- 
dited for the first time to her full 
powers of being thoroughly bullied by 
Eleanor. “ Now, you little fool, I have 
got you, body and bones,” said Eleanor, 
when they went up-stairs together, 
“and I’ll make you wish you were 
dead in a week ;” which made the little 
maid laugh, and yet cry; upon which 
great Eleanor bent down over her and 
kissed her. “ What is the matter with 
you, you little idiot ?” she said. “You 
want bullying, and you shall be bullied. 
Come, up, and take my hair down.” 
And the little maid did as she told her. 

“Set all the doors open,” said 
Eleanor, “that I may walk to the end 
of the corridor and back. <A dog 
would not sleep to-night. Oh, Charles! 
brother of my heart, acquit thyself 
well! My father and mother are pray- 
ing for the heir of the house, but I— 
I, girl, cannot pray! Why are you 
weeping, girl ?” 

“ IT was thinking of Master Charles 
and the battle, miss.” 

“What is he to you? How dare 
you cry while I am dry-eyed! Idiot! 
Good Duke! Good Duke! Tarre! 
He should wait behind Soignies for 


Blucher ; but he knows. In front of 
Soignies there are open downs. Child, 
why do you weep? Is it for your 
brothers, who have followed mine? I 
do not weep for my brother ——” 

Yes, but she did though. Broke 
down all in one instant, while the 
words were yet in her mouth. But it 
was soon over. She was soon after 
walking up and down the corridor, 
with her hair down, speculating on the 
chances of the war. 

Late at night she came to her father 
and mother’s bedroom. They had not 
gone to bed, but sat waiting for news, 
which could not possibly come for a 
week. Mother,” she said, “I can 
do nothing with my poor little maid. 
She has got hysterical about her two 
brothers at the war, and keeps accus- 
ing poor Charles, who, I am sure, never 
tempted them.” ; 

“ What ?” said Mrs. Evans, sharply. 

“Keeps on accusing Charles, in 
the most senseless manner. I am 
sure ——” 

“Go and sit with your father,” said 


Mrs. Evans. “Engage his attention ; 
keep him amused. I'll see to the 
girl.” 


She went and saw to the girl; but 
took uncommonly good care that no 
one else did. She was an hour with 
her. When she came back to her 
husband’s bedroom she found Eleanor 
sitting up, with a map of Belgium be- 
fore her, chatting comfortably, but 
solemnly, about the movements of the 
armies. 

She had seen the girl, she said ; 
and the girl was hysterical about her 
brothers, and accused Charles of lead- 
ing them to the war. The girl was 
weak in her health, and would be al- 
ways weak. The girl had always been 
a fool, and apparently intended to re- 
main one. The girl must have change 
of air and scene. She had an aunt at 
Carlisle, who kept a stationer’s shop. 
The girl must go there for a time; for 
there was trouble enough without her 
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tantrums. Charles, with his furious, 
headlong way of doing things, was al- 
most certainly killed, &c., &c., with a 


sly, kind eye on her husband and her © 


daughter. 

They both were on her i in a moment, 
at such a supposition. She, when she 
saw that she had led them on the 
wrong scent, recovered her good tem- 
per, and allowed them to beat her 
from pillar to post, while they proved 
that the allies would carry everything 
before them, and that nothing could 
happen to Charles (except accidents 
of war, which are apt to be numerous). 
Yet, complacent as she was, there were 
times when her hands caught together 
and pulled one another, as though the 
right hand would have pulled the fin- 
gers up by the roots. These were the 
times when she was saying to herself, 
about her own darling son, “ He had 
better die there! He had better die 
there !” 

For the rest nothing was to be noted 
in this lady’s behaviour for the present, 
save that the new lady’s-maid was 
sent to Carlisle, that Mrs. Evans 
seemed to take the news of Waterloo 
rather coolly, and that she received 
her son, now Captain Evans, with ex- 
treme coolness on his return from Wa- 
terloo, covered with wounds and glory. 

She thought him guilty. Why 
should she say to him, “Honourable 
conduct is of more availthan glory”? 
He was chilled and offended, for he 
felt himself innocent. 


What was helike at thistime? For 
the present we must take his sister 
Eleanor’s account of him, who says 
that he was the very image of his son, 
Roland,—which must be very satis- 
factory tothe reader. The ladies may 
like to know, however, by the same 
authority, that if my friend, Eleanor, 
is right, and that Charles Evans was 
like his son Roland, that he was also, 
by the same authority, extremely like 
Antinous, 


Antinous, Charles had been brought 
up with this poor, pretty little. maid, 
Elsie, and he had fallen in love with 
her, and she with him, which was 
against the rules of the house of 
Evans, for she was foster-sister of Ais 
sister. They loved like others. In 
what followed, Charles’s own mother 


was against him, and gave him up as | 


a villain, who had transgressed the 
immutable traditions of the house. 
One of the girl’s brothers was killed 
at Waterloo, one came home with 
Charles, as his regimental servant. 
Charles gave out that he was going to 
London ; but. his silly servant came 
home to Stretton and vaguely let out 
the fact that Captain Charles had not 
been to London at all, but had been 
to Carlisle to see his sister, Elsie. 

Mr. Evans’s fury was terrible, -He 
wrote in a friendly way to the colonel 
of Charles’s regiment, begging him, 
as an old friend, to recall .Charles in- 
stantly, and save him from what he 
feared was a very low intrigue. He 
sent old Mrs. Gray, the girl’s mother, 
off to Carlisle after her daughter at 
once, bearing such a letter as made 
Charles avoid home in returning to 
Chatham, at the peremptory summons 
of his commanding officer. 

Let us say but little about it, as it 
is not among such painful scenes as 
this that. we shall have to walk to- 
gether. Charles had not been very 
long at Carlisle, but he had been too 
long it seemed. The unhappy girl 
came .home, and was confined in six 
months’ 'time. She died that night, 
but the child lingered on, and on, 


Did Mrs. Evans wish that it should 
die? Who can say? Did she wish 
the disgrace buried and ended? Who 
can say? I think, however, that she 
slept none the worse after Mrs. Gray 
came to her and told. her that. the 
child was dead. 

It had. been baptised, and so was 
buried and registered : the illegitimate 
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son of Elsie Gray: the sexton patted 
down the turf, and all the scandal was 
over and done. Old James Evans 
said that Charles was now free for a 
new start, and had better go to India 
on his roster, and had better not come 
home first. And so a pale and rather 
wild-looking young captain paraded 
his company on the main-deck of the 
East India Company’s ship, the Veda, 
and sailed for India accordingly. 

“Taking things rather coolly,” you 
say. Why no, but somewhat hotly : 
yet submitting. This young fellow of 
a captain had violated every traditional 
rule of his house, and felt guilty. Yet 
he was not without sources of inform- 
ation. He dared not face his family 
in the state of things as they were ; 
and he dared not see the woman he 
loved best in the world. He consoled 
himself and her by passionate, wild, 
foolish letters, carefully transmitted, 
and carefully and tenderly answered, 
not only to poor Elsie, but also to his 
sister Eleanor, whom we shall see 
again, When unhappy affairs of this 
kind take place, there are apt to be 
domestic scenes. I will give you one. 

At breakfast, one bright May morn- 
ing, some two months before Elsie 
and the child so soon to die was born, 
Eleanor had a letter, and was read- 
ing it. Her mother looked at her 
father, and her father looked at her 
mother, and at last her father, Squire 
James Evans, spoke. 

~My dear Eleanor you have a 
letter from your brother Charles. Will 
you let me read it.” 

“No, I won't,” said Eleanor. 

“Is that the way to speak to your 
father ?” said Mrs. Evans. 

“Yes,” said Eleanor; “if he pro- 
poses to read letters which are not 
directed to him. The letter is from 
Charles to me; if he had intended 
to let my father see it, he would have 


directed it to him. He, on the other. 


hand, has dirécted it to and’ I 
mean to keep it to myself.” 


Mrs. Evans wept. 

Squire Evans said, “This is well. 
My son has been a villain, and my 
daughter backs him up.” 

“You do ill to call your son a vil- 
lain, sir,” replied Aunt Eleanor. “Call 
him fool and coward, but you do ill, 
you two, to call him villain.” And so 


.Aunt Eleanor, then, by the way, a very 


beautiful young girl of eighteen, takes 
up her letter, and scornfully sweeps 
out of the room, with her nose in the 
air. Fine times indeed ! 

Poor Elsie Gray was with her mo- 
ther, as we said, and that devoted 
woman had more than one trouble on 
her hands at a time. It turned out 
now that young Robert Gray, the sol- 
dier-servant of Charles, had quietly, 
without leave of his commandant, 
without the slightest means of sup- 


porting her, married a pretty girl two’ 


parishes off, and now wrote coolly 
to his mother from Chatham to an- 


nounce the fact, and inform his mother 


that the young lady would come to 
her for her confinement. 

This child, as Mrs. Gray could tell, 
was born at the same time or nearly 
as the other. And the soldier’s child 
lived, while the child of his master 


died. Little Gray grew up, and grew 


strong. And we shall have to see 
a great deal of him in many posi- 
tions. 
after Mrs. Evans came wringing her 
hands through the green lanes, la- 
menting the dishonour of her hus- 
band’s house and her own, that the 


other little child wailed itself into” 


silencé, into peace, into death, and 
was heard of no more. 


CHAPTER 


Was Mrs. Evans sorry? Who can 


say. Those Merediths and Ap-Mere- 
diths, who call themselves Celtic, yet 
are as Norse as they can look at you 
out of their two eyes, have a singularly 
un-Celtic trick of concealing emotion. 


It was about three weeks’ 
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Eleanor could not say whether her 
mother was sorry or glad. 

It was not the custom, in families of 
that class, for the mother to allude, 
even in the most distant way, to her 
daughters on any points regarding 
marriage relations. Mrs. Evans broke 
through this rule once, and when her 


daughter and she were alone, said, very- 
quietly, “ That child of Gray, the sol-’ 


dier’s, is growing strong and hearty. 
You are old enough to understand 
that if things had gone right, that 
child would have called you aunt. His 
father is the brother of the woman 
whom you should have called sister, 
had it not been for the incalculable 
villany of Charles.” 

“Mother, leave Charles alone, I 
will not have Charles abused.” 

“A most maidenly, daughterly 
speech,” said Mrs. Evans, scornfully. 

“ Mother, I mean all duty ; but cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” 

“This is well,” said Mrs. Evans. 
“This is uncommonly well. There is 
some old cross of the Evans blood 
coming out here. This is the Duchess 
of N——’s blood, I doubt, which is 
now defying her own flesh and blood.” 

“Don’t talk like that, mother.” 

“T will not,” replied Mrs. Evans ; 
“but allow me to tell you that if Lord 
Homerton had heard you utter such 
atrocious sentiments, he would at once 
cease his visits, and would not propose.” 

“Oh, he has proposed,” said Elea- 
nor. “He proposed yesterday.” 

“What did he say?” said Mrs. 
Evans, eagerly. 

“Well,” said Eleanor, coolly, “he 
merely, as I believe men do (and 
dreadful fools they look when they do 
it), asked me if he might consider him- 

self engaged to be married to me?” 

“And what did a say?” asked 
Mrs. Evans. 

“T said that I was at a loss to con- 


ceive what he had seen in my conduct | 


which induced him to take such an 
unwarrantable liberty.” 


“ Good heavens !” said Mrs. Evans, 
“Then are you off with him?” 

“JT never was on with him that I 
know of,” said Eleanor. “He is a 
good fellow, and I like him well; but 
I don’t see why I should marry him. 
We shouldn't get on. He is not 
religious, and does not care for his 
estate,” 

“Your influence would have made 
him care for both his estate and his 
religion,” said Mrs. Evans. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Eleanor. 
“ George zs a man, although we never 
hit it off together.” 

_ “Ts it hopeless?” said Mrs. Evans. 
“ How did you dismiss him?” 

“Well, I kissed him, and as he went 
out of the room, I gave him a pat on 
the back, and I said, ‘Go on, George; 
go off to Greenwood. There is a girl 
there, worth fifty of me, who is dying 
for you. You would never have made 
such a fool of yourself about me, if it 
had not been for our two families,’ 
And then he wanted to kiss me again, 
but I would not stand that. And so 
he rode off to Greenwood, and I think 
you will find that Laura Mostyn will 
be announced as Lady Homerton next 
week,” 

“You will never be married at this 
rate,” said Mrs. Evans, biting her lip. 

-“ Never mean to make such a fool 
of myself,” replied Eleanor. 

“A woman must marry to get posi- 
tion and station,” said Mrs. Evans, 
looking keenly, and in a puzzled man- 
ner, on this radiant young beauty of 
eighteen. 

“T have both,” said Eleanor. «y 
have the Pulverbatch Farm, and that 
will bring me in £500 a year, and take 
up all my time. I tell you that I don’t 
choose to have any husband but one, 
and he is my brother Charles. Let us 
drop this perfectly vain conversation, 


and tell me what you want done abent 


this child.” 
Mrs. Evans was beaten by that inex- 
orable, beautiful face. She said, after 
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a pause, “I wish you quietly to be god- 
mother to it, and when I am dead, to 
look to it. We have done evil enough 
to that family as it is.” 

“Ts it to be brought up as a gentle- 
man?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” said her mother ; 
“only respectably. I wish you would 
undertake it for me, for the sight of 
the child and of the whole of that 
family is distasteful to me.” 

Eleanor said, “ Yes,” wondering. 
But when she said yes she meant yes, 
and she did what was desired of her. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sudden and very lamentable 
death of Squire James Evans in the 
hunting-field, threw a gloom, not in 
the mere newspaper acceptation of the 
term, but in reality, over that part of 
Shropshire, for nearly a week. He 
was a most deservedly popular man, 
and what they wrote on his tomb was 
every word of it true. He was a 
good son, a good husband, a good 
father, a good landlord, a pious church- 
man, a firm friend, and he died with- 
out one single enemy. One little fact 
was omitted from his tombstone : he 
died without being reconciled to his 
son, at least formally. There may 
have been a reconciliation at heart, 
and those low, inarticulate moans, as 
he lay dying in his groom’s arms in 
the ditch, may have been the attempted 
expression of it, but the mouth was 
loose in death before they were ever 
uttered. 

Mrs. Evans was not long after him. 
She was aged and worried, and she 
moped and brooded until she died, 
The old clergyman who attended her 
at the last, left her at the very last 
with a dissatisfied and rather puzzled 
face. Eleanor she would not see for 
the last four days. 

Well, she died. And it took nearly 
six months to communicate to Squire 
Charles, his most sudden and unex- 


pected succession, He came home 
at the end of a year, and found Eleanor, 
his sister, in possession, keeping all 
things square for him: receiving rents, 
bullying attorneys, walking up and 
down among the farms, in a dress 
which was considered remarkable even 
in those times, and attending to the 
wants of the tenants. She had prac- 
tically given one of the family livings 
away, quite illegally, though the young 
curate to whom she gave it, took pos- 
session, as a matter of course. On 
the other hand, she had been rather 
tight with the tenants on the subject 
of repairs ; and, it is reported, used 
the word “ humbug,” just then coming 
into fashion, on more than one occa- 
sion, They tell an idle tale, those 
Shropshire folks. They say that she 
and the steward were standing together 
on the terrace, when Sir Charles rode 
up, on his arrival from India; that 
the steward said, “ Thank Heaven, he 
has come at last.” And that Aunt 
Eleanor said, “I quite agree. Now 
you and he take the estates in hand, 
for I am sick of it. Anda nice mess 
you will make of it together, you 
two.” 

They did nothing of the kind, how- 
ever. The property did rather better 
under the more liberal rule of Squire 
Charles than under the near and close 
rule of his sister, Eleanor. Women 
are apt to be very near and mean in 
business. They will give as few men 
will give, but they will haggle about 
sixpence, while they are irritating a 
good tenant. Was not the Antiquary, 
as near a man as another, upbraided 
by his usually submissive woman- 
kind for “ raising the price of fish on 
them”? 

Eleanor the beautiful, whiffed away 
from her brother’s establishment at 
once, leaving him to manage his some- 
what irritated tenants, and retired to 
her own farm at Pulverbatch. She 
marched off with her the young child 
Gray. 
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The scandal about Charles Evans 
* and Elsie Gray was known to very 
few persons, and was now almost for- 
gotten even by those few: scarcely 
half a dozen all told. As for the 
county, they had never heard of it, 
and even if they had, would have 
taken small note of it, for there were 
plenty of scandals of the same kind 
in any one of their families. If it had 
got wind, the more ill-natured of them 
would have been pleased at such a 
fiasco occurring in such a saint-like 
family as the Evanses. But then it 
never did get wind, and Charles 
Evans was welcomed to his ancestral 
halls by the county generally, with 
lute, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all manner of musical instruments. 
He lied a little, I doubt, at the very 
first reception, for on being inquired 
of by the county, where was his 
sister Eleanor, he replied, that she 
was not well, and having been over- 
powered by his sudden return, had 
gone home to her farm at Pulverbatch; 
whereas, the truth was, that she was 
perfectly well, and had told him the 
day before that she was not in suffi- 
cient temper to meet all these idiots, 
and walked off to Pulverbatch, pro- 
mising to come back to him as soon 
as he had got rid of his fools. 


Yet they had had a pleasant meet- 
ing these two: worth giving per- 
haps. He took her in his arms, and 
she wound her fingers in his hair. 
And he said: 

' “ Love all the same, sister?” 

And she said: “Not all the same, 
but more.” 

“Has anybody been?” said the 
brother. 

“T should like to see them,” said the 
sister. “ My dear, I must marry you. 
No other arrangement is possible. 


Get rid of these fools, and find your- 


self a good wife, and I will come back 
and marry the pair of you.” 


“But who is to marry you?” said 
the brother. 
“You,” said the sister. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IT was a long time before Sir Charles 
married, but at last, when he was 
five-and-thirty, he married a Miss 
Meredith, a very distant connection 
to him by birth, who, as Eleanor 
said, had been kept by her parents 
for’ him, till, like a brown Beurre 
pear, she was running a chance of 
being mildewed. Eleanor came. to 
the wedding and signalized herself by 
utterly routing and defeating a certain 
Squire Overley, a most estimable 
man, of great wealth even in Shrop- 
shire, who was supposed to be seeking 
her hand in marriage. She was very 
civil to him, but refused to speak of 
anything except medical science and 
the management of nursing sister- 
hoods. She beat that estimable young 
man, and saw that she had done so. 
“Heigh ho!” she said, as she got 
into bed. “One more goose choked, 
and another fool married. I'll be 
back with my pigs to-morrow. Over- 
ley is a good fellow though, and I'll 
find him a good wife. I wonder if 
Charley will let me have that sixty 


acres that Pilgrim wants to give up. 


If he don’t I must give up my pigs; 
for buy meal, I won’t.” And so the 
great Shropshire beauty went to her 
bed and slept the sleep of the just. 
Charles’s marriage was one of the 
most happy ones which ever took 
place, either in Novel-land or ‘Earth- 
land. Within a year Roland, whom I 
hope you will get to like, was born; 
and Eleanor was asked to be god- 
mother. She, dating from Pulver- 
batch, replied that she hated boys, be- 
cause they were always wanting their 
ears boxed. She would undertake this 
part of a godmother’s business with 
the greatest pleasure, but as a consci- 
entious woman she could not, in this 
case, She had invested, for her, hea- 


vily in old Berkshire pigs, which took 
up the main of her time, and, as a 
boy’s ears always required to be boxed 
on the spot to produce the proper 
effect, she doubted that she could not 
be always on the spot to box them, 
so she declined, and bred pigs, not 
even coming to the christening. 

The next year was born Edward, 
whom I also hope that you will like. 
Once more Eleanor was asked to be 
godmother; once more she refused, 
but she came to the great christening 
party, as she did not to the first one. 
No one, not even her own. brother, 
knew if she was coming or not. A 
splendid present of plate for the child 
had arrived from her, but she put in 
no appearance until just before the 
second lesson. Then she swept in, 
splendidly dressed in grey silk, and 


‘sat down among the poor folks by the 


organ, 

Old Major Venables said, afterwards, 
“That woman made a sensation ; but 
don’t you think she meant to do it? I 
tell you that those Evanses mean what 
they say, and do what they mean, and 
the deuce can’t prevent them. What 
the deuce Eleanor means, I can’t say. 
But she'll do it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


IT soon became evident what she 
meant to do. Although she protested 
against any religious responsibility 
towards Edward, she nevertheless un- 
dertook any amount of physical re- 
sponsibility. She even determined to 
assist at his education, to attend as 
far as she could to his diet, and to de- 
fine and develop his character, which 
latter part of her programme she ac- 
complished by allowing him to do ex- 
actly as he ‘pleased, and giving him 
everything he asked for. Mr. Evans 
told her that she would spoil the child. 
“TI want to spoil him,” she said. “He 
wants spoiling. I intend to gain.an 
influence over him by that means, and 


use it for good. Our young-one isa 
very sensitive and affectionate young 
one, and must be treated accordingly,” 

Meanwhile she had fairly done her 
duty, and her mother’s behests towards 
young Allen Gray, the soldier’s son. 
She had quietly and unostentatiously 
got him well educated at Ludlow, and 
at his own request had apprenticed 
him to a jeweller’s in Shrewsbury. She 
nearly considered herself quit of him ; 
and his distant connection with the 
family was scarcely known by any one 
except herself, and almost. forgotten 
even by her. 

Among the tastes early developed 
by Master Edward, under his aunt’s 
direction, was a liking for jewellery, for 
bright and glittering things. One of 
the greatest pleasures of his life, for 
some little time, was riding into 
Shrewsbury to shop with his aunt. 
Aunt Eleanor had given him a watch 
and chain, and on this chain he had 
the fancy to hang breloques; fish, liz- 
ards, crosses, lockets, which you will. 
And this shop, where young Gray— 
Aunt Eleanor’s other protégé—was lo- 
cated, supplied things of this kind, of 
Palais Royal manufacture, cheap, soon 
dimmed in rust, soon cast aside. 
Young Evans soon got over this fancy 
of his for glittering things, though he 
always retained his passion for gau- 
dry; yet his continual going into this 
shop to get these two-penny Palais 
Royal trifles, led to a result with which 
we have to do. It led to an acquaint- 
ance between him and the youth, 
Gray, who was deputed to sell them to 
him. And the youth Gray: was as 
fond of glittering and gaudy things as 
was Childe Evans. And so the youth 
and the young boy, setting their heads 
together, “ Ye’ll no hinder them;” as 
the Scotch say, from getting uncom- 
monly fond of one another. Roland 
always disliked him, as far as his 
gentle nature could allow him. to dis- 
like any one, But at any time, when 
Roland denounced young Gray as a 
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sententious young Methodist, Edward 
would plead so well with his deer-like 
eyes, that he would cause Roland’s 
objurgations to die away into silence. 

Roland and Edward, when old 
enough, were sent to a school, which I 
will call Gloucester, to avoid per- 
sonality, reserving always for myself, 
in case of action for damages, the 
right of fixing my own dates. 

Our young jeweller’s master moved 
from Shrewsbury to Gloucester a short 
time before Roland and Edward went 
into school there together ; and so Ed- 
ward and Allen Gray were once more 
brought together. The acquaintance 
between Gray and Childe Evans got 
cemented there, not much to Roland’s 
pleasure. Edward bought no jewel- 
lery now, but got himself taken to 
strange places of worship by this im- 
perial-looking young jeweller’s appren- 
tice, who could look at the splendid 
Roland as though he were an Oliver 
(forgive me). Roland did not like it, 
any more than the Doctor. The Doc- 
tor said that Roland should speak to 
Edward on the subject. Roland, 
though only fourteen, to his brother’s 
thirteen, declined. 

“It would bring a cloud between 
Eddy and myself,” said the boy, “ and 
I intend that there shall be no cloud 
between Eddy and me till we die.” 

Of course, with a fool of fourteen 
like this, there was nothing to be done. 
The Doctor pitched into Eddy. “It 
is not unknown to me, sir, that you 
have been in the company of an ap- 
prentice of this town, not only to a 
dissentient place of worship, but also 
to the Papist Chapel. It is the greatest 
scandal which has occurred at this 
school since its foundation. I shall 
write to your father.” 

“TI wouldn’t do that, sir,” said poor 
little Eddy ; “we were only looking 
about for ourselves. And we don’t 
like either the one thing or the other.” 

“ You like!” said the Doctor. “ You 
like! Here, I'll sort your nonsense 


pretty quick. What was last week’s 
memoriter?” “Non ebur neque au- 
reum,” began the poor boy, “ Mea 


_renidet in 


“Write it out twenty times, sir, and 
keep school,” said the Doctor. “We 
will have a finish and an end of all 
this.” 

Roland did his brother’s task for 
him, and was furious against the Doc- 
tor. But as Roland’s fury against the 
Doctor will have to keep six years, by 
which time it had become changed to 
love and reverence, I will say little 
about it. Merely mentioning the fact 
that there was a third member of the 
Evans’s family, a pretty little girl, I 
will leave the Evans family—for what 
will be to you a few minutes—and de- 
scribe another Shropshire family. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLD Mordaunt, of Mordaunt Hall, 
used to say that his wife always had 
twins. When this statement was ex- 
amined, you found that Mrs. Mor- 
daunt had but two children—Johnny 
immediately after her marriage, and 
Jemmy twelve months afterwards, yet 


‘* The petrified spectator asked, in un- 
disguised alarm,” : 


which was Johnny and which was 
Jemmy, used to solve the problem by 
saying that Johnny was the fatter. 
But then neither of them was fat. 

One—the elder—was broader, and 
less symmetrical than the younger one, 
James, more commonly called Jimmit. 
During the holidays, part of which 
young Edward Evans spent with his 
Aunt Eleanor, these two youths were 
frequent guests at her house. She 
pronounced them to be entirely simi- 
lar, and utterly devoid of character. 
In which opinion she was not wholly 
right. 

The Evanses and the Mordaunts 
both went to Gloucester together, and, 
as neighbours, saw a great deal of 
one another. Both families also had 
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a little girl, younger than either of the 
brothers, with whom, at present, we 
have nothing to do—they were in the 
school-room still; and I have been 
turned out .of the school-room by the» 
governess at lesson-time too often to 
try and enter it again. By-the-bye, 
are governesses so dreadfully bullied 
and ill-treated, as it is the custom to 
represent? For my part, ever since I 
was six years old until now, I have 
been almost as afraid of them as I am 
of a schoolmaster, and have been used 
to see them have pretty much their 
own way; but there are families, and 
families, no doubt. 

I must quit speculation to give a 
letter, which was written at the time 
‘when these four lads were at ages 
ranging from seventeen to nineteen, 
and were all going up to matriculate 
at St. Paul’s College—-at either univer- 
sity you like. It came from the head- 
master of Gloucester Grammar School, 
himself a man from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was addressed to the 
Senior Tutor at St. Paul’s—his old 
friend and contemporary. 


“DEAR GEORGE,—You have asked 
me more than once to send you a boy 
or two, and I have always hesitated, 
because I have always disliked your 
college, its ways, and its works. Now, 
however, that P. E and O 
have married off altogether on college 
livings, and have undertaken cures of 
souls (their creed seeming to be that 
gentlemen’s sons have no souls, or, 
like the French marquis, will be saved 
by rent-roll); now that you are first 
in command practically, I send you, 
my dear George, not one boy, but a 
batch of four. And, take them all in 
all, they are the finest batch of boys 
I have ever turned out. 

“Let us speak plainly to one an- 
other, for we have never fairly done 
so, The reason of your clinging so 
strenuously to University work was 
the death of my cousin Mary. Well, 


we have never spoken of it:before,. . I 
only ask you to stick to it a little 
longer, if it is only to see this batch of 
boys through. 

“I don’t know whether I am : justi- 
fied in sending them to you. You 
know, my dear George, that your col- 
lege has been under the management 
of your old master and the three men 
who have retired to the cure of agri- 
cultural labourers’ souls; very fast, 
very disreputable, and most extrava- 
gantly expensive. Nothing seems to 
have done well but the boat, which, 
having less than a mile to row, has, 
by developing a blind, furious ferocity, 
kept the head of theriver. And in the 
schools you have only had a few first- 
class men, all of your training, with 
second, third, and fourth blanks. 

“You say that you will mend all, 
and raise your tone. Of course you 
will, If I don’t die like Arnold over 
this teaching, I will send you any 
number of boys in two years, when 
your influence has begun to work, and 
when the influence of the three pastors 
so lately sent out from high table and 
common room to catch agricultural 
sheep by the leg with their crook 
(Heaven save the mark!) has died 
out. But at present I am dubious. 
However, I have done it. Mind you 
the issue, as you will have to appear 
before God. 

“Now, I must tell you about these 
fellows, and must go through them. 
In the aggregate, they are an ex- 
tremely queer lot. They are extremely 
rude and boisterous, as my boys gene- 
rally are, though perfect gentlemen if 
you put them on their mettle. They 
are absolutely innocent of the ways of 
the world, and will, no doubt, get . 
thoroughly laughed out of all that 
by your young dandies, whom I, as 
a Cambridge man, most entirely de- 
test. To proceed about the aggre- 
gate of them, they are all very strong 
and very rich. The total of their pre- 
sent income is considerably more than 
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you and I shall have the spending of 
when we have worked ourselves to the 
gates of death, and they have taken to 
boat-racing—a thing I hate and detest 
from the bottom of my soul, as being 
one of the most stupid and most bru- 
talizing of all our sports. I know, how- 
ever, that you do not think so. If there 
was any chance of their losing all their 
property together, we might make 
something of them. As it is, you must 
back up my efforts to make something 
of them. Nothing stands in their way 
but their wealth. 

“Now, I will begin with them indi- 
vidually, and I begin with Roland 
Evans. Do you retain your old Pla- 
tonic love for perfect physical beauty, 
perfect innocence, and high intelli- 
gence and ambition? If so, you had 
better not see too much of my Aris- 
tides, Antinous Evans. The lad won- 
ders why I laugh when I look at him. 
I laugh with sheer honest pleasure at 
his beauty. He is like the others, a 
boy of many prayers, but of few fears. 
If he could get his influence felt in 
your deboshed old college, he would 
do as much as you, old friend. But 
he is so gentle, and so young, that I 
fear he will not do much for you at 
once. 

“T pass to the elder Mordaunt. The 
elder Mordaunt is a wonderfully strong, 
bull-headed lad, whose course at school 


has been perfectly blameless, fulfilling © 


every possible duty, but declining to 
show any sfecialité except wonderful 
Latin prose. There is something under 
the thick hide of him somewhere, for 
I have seen it looking at me from 
behind that dark brown eye of his a 
hundred times. Can you fetch it out? 
I have not been able. I have often 
been inclined to throw the book at the 
head of this young man, in return for 
his quiet, solemn, contemplative stare ; 
but I have never done so. I flogged 
him once, because Sir Jasper Meredith 
‘(a cripple) let off a musical box in 
chapel, and I thought it was the elder 


Mordaunt. It was arranged between 
the Mordaunts and Merediths that the 
elder Mordaunt was to take the thrash- 
ing, because little Sir Jasper was not 
fit to take it. Sir Jasper Meredith 
came crying to me afterwards, and 
told the whole business. I never had 
occasion to flog the elder Mordaunt 


again. Be careful of this fellow, 
George. I don’t understand him. 
You may. 


“T come now to the younger Mor- 
daunt. And now I find that I have to 
tell a little story. Young Mordaunt 
was an unimpressionable lad, quite un- 
noticed by me, and nearly so by the 
lower masters, under whose hands he 
was passing, who only made their 
reports on him to me for extreme vio- 
lence and fury. I have often had to 
flog this boy—you say what a nice 
employment for an educated gentle- 
man—cela va sans dire; and on one 
occasion, I held him ready for expul- 
sion. It was the most terrible case of 
bullying which had ever happened: 
four fifth-form boys, just ready for the 
sixth, had set.on a sixth-form boy, just 
about to leave us for the army, and 
beaten him with single-sticks, to that 
extent that he had to be taken to the 
hospital, as it appeared, with his own 
consent, for he made no complaint. 
The younger Mordaunt was one of 
the beaters, one of the attacking party, 
and I was going to expel them all, 
until the elder Mordaunt, backed by 
my brother, the master of the lower 
third, explained the circumstances, 
upon which I did a somewhat different 
thing. I held my tongue, and gave 
the beaten boy a chance for a new life. 

“The elder Mordaunt and the elder 
Evans, Roland, lately grandfathers ot 
the school, have always respected and 
honoured one another. But between 
the young Mordaunt and the elder 
Evans there was for a long time a 
great dislike. I have it from a former 
monitor, now Balliol scholar, that they 
actually fought on three occasions. 
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Of course they were no match; the 
elder Evans easily beat the younger 
Mordaunt, while the elder Mordaunt, 
although an affectionate brother, posi- 
tively declined to give his younger 
brother even the use of his knee during 
these encounters. 

“The reason of the reconciliation 
between these two was odd. The 
cause of these encounters was the 
persistent bullying of the younger 
Evans, who was the fag of the younger 
Mordaunt. I have always forbidden 
bathing before the tenth of May, and 
have seldom been disobeyed. On one 
occasion, however, the younger Mor- 
daunt disobeyed me, and before the 
winter’s water was run off, determined 
to bathe in the weir, and having told 
his intention to a few, started, taking 
his fag, little Eddy Evans, to mind his 
clothes. 

“Tt came to the ears of Roland 
Evans and old Mordaunt, who followed 
quickly with some other sixth-form 
boys, and were happily in time. You, 
as an Oxford man, know what Lashers 
are ; you know the Gaisford and Phil- 
limore monument, set up to warn 
boys, if they could be warned, of the 
deadly suck under the apron. 

“ Well, the younger Mordaunt strip- 
ped and headed into the furious boil. 
He was in difficulties directly. Instead 
of being carried down into the shallow 
below, he was taken under, and dis- 
appeared. He rose again, and with 
infinite courage and coolness, swam 
into the slack water, and tried to hold 
on by the Camp’s heading. But it was 
slippery, and he was carried again 
into the race, and turned over and 
over. 

“When old Evans and old Mor- 
daunt came, angrily, on the scene, all 
they saw was young Evans tearing the 
last of his clothes off. He knew his 
brother’s. voice, and he cried out, 
‘Shut down the paddles; he has 
come up again.’ And then, forget- 


‘ting cruelties which he had suffered, 


and insults which he had wept over in 
secret, he cast his innocent little body 


-into the foaming dangerous lasher, 


and had his bitter enemy round the 
waist in one moment, trying to keep 
his head above the drowning rush of 
the water. Of course, Roland was 
in after them in a few seconds. — 

“ Cool old Mordaunt, who should be 
a general, I think, had, while rapidly 
undressing, let down the paddles. 
The pool was still now, too terribly 
still, they tell me. The two elder 
lads, swimming high and looking for 
their brothers, saw neither, until the 
handsome little head of Eddy Evans 
rose from the water, and said, ‘I had 
him here, this instant, and he will be 
carried back by the wash.’ Roland 
Evans, a splendid shoulder-swimmer, 
was with his brother in a moment, 
and saw young Mordaunt drowning 
on the gravel beneath him, spreading 
out his fine limbs, like a Christopher’s 
cross, with each of his ten fingers 


spread out, taking leave of the world. 


Never seen it? Better not; it is ugly; 
I have seen it several times, and don’t 
like it. Well, the two Evans’s had 
him out on the shallow before his 
brother, a slow breast-swimmer, could 
come up, and saved him. That is all 
my story. 

“ But it has changed this younger 
Mordaunt’s life in some way. The 
great temptation of our English boys 
is brutality and violence, and this 
bathing accident has tamed him. The 
boy prayed more, as I gained from his 
brother, and desired that thanks should 
be given in chapel for his preserva- 
tion, coupled (fancy that ! to me,) with 
the condition that the names of the 
two Evanses should be mentioned with 
his. I refused to do so: heaven 
knows why ! Whereupon the boy turn- 
ed on me, and, face to face, refused 
to have any thanks given at all. He 
said he would give his own thanks. 

“Heis entirely tamed, if you cankeep 
him en rapport with these two Evanses. 


a 
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He will follow them anywhere, and 
do just as they tell him, whether that 
be right or wrong. I never liked 
him, and I still think him boyish in 
many ways, though innocent almost to 
childishness in the way you wot of. 
He has brains, more brains than his 
brother. But he is a disagreeable boy. 
He has a nasty way of sitting straight 
up and frowning, and there is a petu- 
lant preciseness about him which I 
cannot bear. Try being civil and kind 
to him—I have never been. You have 
more power in that way as a Don than 
I have as a schoolmaster. 

“Now I come to my last boy, young 
Evans. I won’t say anything at all 
about this boy: I leave him to you. 
If you can stand his. pretty ways, I 
can’t. 

“These boys will be a terrible 
plague to you. They make so much 
noise : don’t stop them in that if you 
can help it. My best boys are noisy 
and outspoken. Coming from me, 
you need not doubt their scholarship : 
keep it up. They are, to conclude, an 
innocent lot of lads, dreadfully rich, 
and have taken up, | fear, with this 
most abominable boat-racing, which, 
however, is not so bad as steeple- 
chasing. 

“ Now good-bye. I have sent you 
ateam fit for Balliol in scholarship, 
for Christchurch in breeding, and, I 
very much fear, for Brazenose in 
boating. Why Providence should 
have placed so many of our public 
schools near great rivers, where the 
stock.gets steadily brutalized by that 
insane amusement, I cannot conceive. 
Old religious foundations, you say, 
always near rivers, then highways, 
and in the neighbourhood of fish for 
fast days. Fiddle-de-dee! It all 
arises from the perversation (misre- 
presentation) of the edicts of the first 
original council, in the year.1, when 
it was agreed that. every thing was 
to be where it was wanted. The 
only dissentient, you well remember, 


was: the devil, who. moved. as an 
amendment, .that there should be 
full liberty of conscience, that. every 
one should say the first thing which 
came into his head, and everybody 
was to do as he;pleases. The great 
first council rejected, if you remem- 
ber, this amendment with scorn ; 
but we are acting on it now. Let us 
take the benefit of the new opinions. 
Come over and talk Swivellerism to 
me, and I will back myself to talk as 
much balderdash as you. But don’t 
talk any of itto my boys. I insult you, 
my dear George, by the supposition. 
“P.S.—A tall, handsome-looking 
young booby, from Eton, comes with 
them from Shropshire. His father, 
calling here with the fathers of the 
other boys, asked me to say a good 
word to you on his behalf. I would 
if I could, but I don’t know anything 
at all about him, except that he is: to 
be married to Miss Evans, by a family 
arrangement, before he is capable of 
knowing his own mind. He has been 
brought up with the Evanses and the 
Mordaunts, and therefore cannot be 
very bad. But you know my opinion 
of Eton, and indeed of all public 
schools except my own.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


FURNISHED with this important epis- 
tle, the Dean of* St. Paul’s (college) 
felt a natural curiosity to see the young 
men who had attracted so much of the 
attention of undoubtedly the very best 
schoolmaster of the day, since the 
dies in faustus when Arnold’s old pupil 
came down to breakfast with fresh 
questions, and heard that ¢he master 
had called for 4s master, and that he 
had arisen and followed him speedily, 

The Dean was a dry man, and a man 
of humour. Saint Paul’s was, in those 
times, a queer, wild place; it was 
partly “manned” by county gentle- 
men’s and country parsons’ sons, from 
the counties of ‘Gloucestershire, Wor- 
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cester, Shropshire, and generally from 
the Welsh borders; and partly from 
two grammar schools in Lancashire 
and the West Riding of York. The 
two sets of lads never spoke to one 
another. The former set were always 
perfectly gentlemen in their manners, 
though not always in their morals: 
that latter were mainly gentleman in 
their morals, but never in their man- 
ners. It was vinegar upon nitre with 
them, and the dry, shrewd, caustic 
Dean looked with great anticipation 
of amusement for the curious “team ” 
which the head-master of Gloucester 
had sent him up. 

He had undertaken the Latin prose 
lecture of that somewhat scholarless 
college, and had repeatedly said that 
it would bring him to an untimely 
grave, but after a fellow-commoner 
translating “The Art of Mingling in 
Society” in English of Addison, into 
Latin of his own, the Dean had 
dropped the Latin prose lecture, and 
had taken to the Greek. “You are 
safer in Greek,” he said. “I am not 
good in Greek, and so I may live the 
longer. But I couldn’t stand the Latin 
any more.” 

So it was in the Greek prose lec- 
ture that the Dean expected his young 
friends, with great curiosity. They 
were the first who came, very early, 
and they came sidling and whispering 
into the room one after another, and 
sat down in a row, each one saying as 
he went by, “ Good morning, sir,” while 
the Dean stood and looked at them. 
Can one not see him now, with his 
broad shoulders, and his keen eyes 
looking out from under his wig? 

They sat down in the chair opposite 
to him, and he had a good look at 
them. The first who came in was 
Roland Evans, evidently leader among 
them, a splendid upstanding young 
fellow, with short curling hair, who 
carried his head like a stag. “A fine 
face and a good head,” thought the 
Dean. “I wonder what is inside it ?” 


Next to him came his brother—a small, 
slight, bright-looking lad, rather too 
pretty to please the Dean’s taste, but 
pleasant to see, with a wistful look in 
his clear brown eyes, which the Dean 
did not disapprove of. Next came the 
elder of the two Mordaunts, gigantic, 
somewhat stolid in appearance, look- 
ing as the Dean thought with Falstaff, 
“Jand and beeves.” Then came the 
younger Mordaunt, gigantic also, and 
rather cross-looking, but with a good 
square head; as he passed on, he gave 
one look at the Dean, and let him know 
unmistakably that he considered him 
in the light of his natural enemy. 
Last of all, came the “ booby” who 
was to marry Miss Evans, and when 
the Dean looked on him, he thought 
at once: “The rest are a puzzling lot, 
but there is no doubt about you; you 
carry your turnpike ticket in your hat ; 
you are a good fellow, and so I think 
is that Roland Evans.” 

But he was puzzlingly amused by 
them on one account: four out of the 
five seemed strangely cast in the same 
mould. Here were two pairs of bro- 
thers, and a fifth young man, and they 
were all cast in the same mould, with 
the exception of the younger Evans, 
who seemed poetical. Had this batch 
of lads come under his notice with any 
other recommendation than that of 
the shrewd Doctor, he would have set 
them down for four young louts of the 
land-holding persuasion from the west- 
ern counties, and have thought no 
more about them; but his friend had 
sent them to him as four of his picked 
boys, and Balliol would have opened 
her gates to them; yet there they sat 
in a row before him, silent and appa- 
rently stupid, occasionally sneaking 
their eyes up at his, as though to see 
what he was like, but dropping them 
again directly. “Js there character 
here?” thé Dean asked himself. “K. 
should know; he said they were bois- 
terous and troublesome. They are 
quiet enough now.” 
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The odd contrast between the appa- 
rently stupid insouciance of the Eng- 
lishman at one time, and his violent 
fury at another, seemed to be hardly 
known to the Dean as yet: he got an 
illustration of it. 

The other men, to the number of 
some thirty, dropped in, and the 
lecture proceeded. Anything more 
saint-like than the behaviour of the 
Shropshire five was never seen. The 
lecture consisted in turning “ Spec- 
tator” into Greek prose, and after half 
an hour, every one being ready, the 
Dean called on Roland Evans, who 
stood up, and on being told that he 
might sit down, was very much con- 
fused. He read out his few sentences 
of Greek prose, and the Dean leant 
back in his chair. 

“That is really splendid, Mr. 
Evans. I could not write such Greek 
myself. Read it again, please, and lis- 
ten to it, you others.” Roland Cid so. 

“Do you all write Greek like this 
at Gloucester? This is refreshing. 
Good heavens! when I think of the 
trash my ears aredinned with. Here, 
Mr. Mordaunt the elder, read your 
piece next: let me see if it runs in 
families, or is common to the school.” 

Old Mordaunt—-sitting, as we used 
used to say at school, one place below 
young Evans—did so, and his piece 
was very good. “Now, young Mr. 
Evans, read yours.” 

It appeared that these youths were 
under the impression that they could 
take places. They had come in and 
sat down in their old Gloucester class 
form. Young Eddy Evans had in his 
piece a passage of Addison’s or Steele’s 
in which occur the words, “pray do 
not deceive yourselves on this matter.” 
Young Evans gave it “ pn mAavac6n.” 
Whereupon both the Mordaunts rose 
to their feet, and cried with one voice, 
“ challenge.” 

Before the astonished Dean could 
say one word, the two brothers were 
at it tooth and nail. 


“TI challenged first,” said old Mor- 
daunt. 

“You did nothing of the kind,” said 
the younger. “ You read the fourth 
chapter of Acts,and see what happened 
to Ananias and Sapphira.”__ 

“That’s a pretty thing to say to 
your own brother,” said old Mordaunt. 

“Not a worse thing than trying to 
cut your own brother out of a place. 
Why do you challenge?” said the 
younger brother. 

“Because it’s Greek Testament,” 
said the elder scornfully. 

“Testament Greek is good enough—- 
better than you could write. I challenge 
on other grounds. Ask him, sir, what 
letter he puts before the sigma.” 

The younger Evans, confused and 
directed by his evil genius, said 
hurriedly, “ Epsilon.” The younger 
Mordaunt at once sank back in his 
chair with the air of a man who had 
done a happy thing, and, addressing 
the Dean, said— 

“This, sir, is a specimen of the 
scholarship of the Doctor’s house- 
boys. If a commons house-boy had 
made such a mess, he would have been 
cobbed by the school.” 

At which dreadful words wrath and 
fury were depicted on the faces of the 
two Evans, and of Maynard, who was 
engaged to their sister. Young Evans 
rose, perfectly calm, and, addressing 
the Dean as “Dominus,” said that 
as the rules of English society pre- 
vented one boy from personally asking 
any explanation from any other boy in 
class, and indeed, in any place but the 
playground, whether he, the Dominus, 
would be so good as to demand, zz 
his character as Dominus, of Mor- 
daunt minor, when he was caned 
last, and what it was for. Where- 
upon Maynard, who had taken no part 
as yet, cried out, “Go it. young 
Evans !” 

“It was your brother who pressed 
the spring and set it going,” said old 
Mordaunt. 
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“Tt was nothing of the kind; and 
no one knows it better than yourself,” 
said Roland Evans. “I never touched 
it; what did he want with it at chapel?” 

“T suppose he could take his musi- 
cal snuff-box into chapel,” said old 
Mordaunt, now, after the preliminary 
skirmish in close alliance with his 
brother. “I suppose he had as good 
a right to bring his musical box in 
as you had to bring your Buttmann’s 
Lexilogus.” 

“Well, you need not turn up old 
things like that,” said Roland Evans. 

“Then you leave my brother alone, 
and I'll leave you alone. As for you 
young Evans, you ought to have the 
Lexilogus banged about your stupid 
young head, and you would have had 
three months ago.” 

The Dean had by this time partly 
recovered from the stupor into which 
he had been plunged by this unexpec- 
ted and violent storm. He found breath 
enough to say, “ Gentlemen, I must 
really request, and of necessity insist, 
that this unseemly objurgation ceases 
at once.” After a few growls and sniffs 
the lecture proceeded. The Gloucester 
boys’ Greek was all nearly first-class, 
and then the Dean- waded away into 
a slough of miserable stuff, which was 
furnished to him three times a week by 
the other men of his college. 

A deaf fellow-commoner was blun- 
dering along through his piece, and 
the Dean thought that everything was 


going right, when the younger Mor- 


daunt, who had been frowning and 
bristling for some time, finding his 
recollected wrongs too great to be 
kept in any longer, suddenly broke 
into articulate speech. To the unutter- 
able terror and confusion of the whole 
lecture, he said, in a loud voice: 
“Those two Evanses and Maynard 
double-banked young Perkins in the 
play-ground one’ Saturday ‘afternoon, 
when the fellows were bathing, and 
took his money from him. And they 
took nineteen pence half-penny, and 


all he ever got back was a shilling and 
a sixpence, and the shilling was bad.” 

“Tt was the same shilling we took 
from him,” cried Roland, “and your 
fellows have double-banked ours a 
hundred times.” 

“What became of the three half- 
pence then,” said old Mordaunt. 

“They spent it in Banbury tarts,” 
said young Mordaunt. 

“ There were no coppers at all,” said 
Maynard. “And you can’t get one 
Banbury tart under twopence. Now 
then, what do you think of that ?” 

The Dean again recovered himself. 

“In the whole course of my expe- 
rience, I never saw anything like this,” 
he said. “I insist on perfect silence. 
You five Gloucester men will remain 
after lecture. I insist on silence. Mr. 
Jones, go on.” 

“Now we shall all get lines, and 
liberty stopped,” said young Mordaunt, 
aloud, “ and it was that young Evans 
began it.” 

“It was not,” said young Evans, 
emphatically. 

“ Will you hold your tongue, sir,” 
said the Dean, in a voice which they 
knew they must listen to. And so the 
lecture went on and was finished. 
When it was done, the five remained, 
and young Mordaunt whispered to old 
Evans, “ He won’t flog the lot.” 

The Dean begun on them: “Gen- 
tlemen, your Greek is excellent, but 
your conduct has not been good. My 
friend warned me that you were bois- 
terous. I have no great objection to 
juvenile spirits—in fact, I like them ; 
but I must most emphatically insist 
that you will not quarrel in my lecture. 
You no longer take rank as schovl- 
boys : we give young men of your age 
brevet rank as men. I must request 
that this does not happen again.” 

Old Mordaunt shoved young Mor- | 
daunt, who shoved young Evans, who 
shoved Maynard, who shoved Roland 
Evans, by which he understood that 
he was to be spokesman. - His speech 
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was so odd, so very simple, so very 
provincial, so full of the argot of a 
provincial school, that the Dean 
scarcely understood it. He said: 

“Sir, we are very sorry to have 
offended you; for myself, I have 
always been dead against barneying 
in class, for the mere purpose of spin- 
ning out the pensum. I have also 
tried most consistently to make friends 
between doctors’ boys and common- 
house boys, principally, I will allow, 
for the sake of the boats. But these 
jealousies do exist, sir, even among 
friends, as we are: I am sure all true 
friends. But these jealousies have 
existed for a long time, and are not 
likely to cease. I will take it on 
myself to say, sir, that they shall be 
stopped in class, and not carried into 
playground, and that we would rather, 
having begun so unluckily, be punished 
by task instead of by stoppage of 
liberty.” 

The Dean impatiently paced the 
room, and scratched his wig. “ What 
the deuce,” he said to himself, “am I 
to do with such boys as these? An 
Eton or Harrow boy would know 
more of things at fourteen. Why 
does K. keep his boys back like this? 
they are as innocent as children. I 
never saw such a thing in my life; 
they fancy they are to be punished. 
Hang it all, let me see how green they 
are. Mr. Evans, how old are you?” 

“ Nineteen, sir.” 

“You have behaved very badly. 

Suppose I was to cane one of you.” 
- “We understood, sir,” said Roland, 
“that we could not be caned after we 
came here. If, however, you decide 
on that course, the only one you could 
cane would be my brother. No boy 
is ever caned over eighteen, and my 
brother is only seventeen.” 

“And it would be no use caning 
him!” exclaimed the irrepressible 
young Mordaunt; “he has been caned 
a dozen times for laughing in chapel. 
And last half I tried him to see whe- 


ther he had got over it. I showed him 
a halfpenny in Litany, and he went 
off, and was took out, and caned.” 

“T would gladly, sir,” said Ronald, 
“take my brother’s punishment on 
myself; but being over eighteen, I 
cannot, and should, in fact, resist ; it 
would be almost cowardly, sir, to put 
the fault of all of us on my brother.” 

“Do go to Bath, and keep me from 
Bedlam!” exclaimed the irritated 
Dean. 

And they fled off, and apparently 
had a free fight on the stairs; for as 
the Dean put it, sixteen out of the five 
seemed to tumble down instead of 
walking down. 

“This is K. all over,” he said to 
himself, when they were gone; “this 
is his system ; sending his boys up here 
babies instead of men. I wish he had 
sent them to Balliol,—I wish he hadsent 
them to Jericho. I have no stand-point 
with them. I can’t get at them. They 
are a noble lot ; but they are five years 
too young. And this hotbed of sin! 
Come in!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE seemed some difficulty about 
the person who knocked at the door 
coming in, as indeed there was. There 


was a curious pegging sound, then a. 


gentle turning at the door-handle, and 
then a heavy fall. The Dean dashed 
out, and found a little cripple lying on 
his back on the landing, laughing. 

“T shall do it once too often,” said 
the cripple. “ My servant puts me into 
bed, but I direct my energies to tum- 


bling out of it. I live in the gate which. 
is called Beautiful, and am happy there; 


but St. John and St, Paul are in heaven 
and have never said to me, ‘ What we 
have, we give thee” ‘Will you help up 
a poor little cripple, and set him on his 
legs, and give him his crutch, Dean? 
Be St. John to me, Dean.” 

“Sir Jasper Meredith ! ”. exclaimed 
the Dean. 
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“TI thought I should creep so nicely 
up, and I came one stair at a time. 
And I made fair weather of it until I 
tried to turn the handle, and then I 
lost my balance, and fell on my back.” 

The Dean had never seen anything 
like this. He was a man of the clois- 
ter, and had heard of human ills, and 
of baronets with 16,000 acres, and of 
cripples also. But to find a feeble crip- 
ple, with 14,000 acres, flat on his back 
before his own door, on the landing, 
was a sensation for the good Dean. 
“And he is from Shropshire also,” he 
considered. “Shropshire will do for 
us in time.” . 

He picked the little cripple up very 
carefully, and brought him in. “ What 
can I do for you, Meredith?” he said, 
gently. 

“ Give me leave to get my breath, 
my dear sir,” began the little man. 
“Thank ye. Ho! that’s better. I 
can’t get on anyhow. The doctors 
say that it is my spine, and I say it’s 
my legs, and I expect that I know as 
much about it as they do. My legs 
have separate individualities ; in fact 
I have named them differently—Libs 
and Auster—and they always want to 
go in different directions, which brings 
me to grief—don’t you see? I suppose 
you have never noticed the same thing 
with regard to your legs, for instance, 
have you?” 

“No,” said the Dean, glancing com- 
placently at his well-formed legs. “I 
never experienced anything of that 
kind—lately.” 

“No,” said Meredith ; “your legs 
do look like a pair. Now mine, you 
will perceive, if you will do me the 
goodness to look at them, most dis- 
tinctly are not.” 

“You are certainly afflicted,” said 
the kind Dean, “and I am sorry for 
it.” 

“We will speak of that on some 
future occasion,” said the little man. 
“T am not at all sure that Jam. Being 
afflicted in this manner, do you see, 


brings you so many kind friends, and 
such sympathy, that I am not sure that 


I would change it even to be Roland 
Evans. Well, that is not what I came 


to speak about. I came on a matter 
of business, and I am taking up your 
valuable time in talking of myself. 
Cripples wi// talk about themselves, 
you know,” 

“My time is yours, Meredith,” said 
the Dean, pleased by the kindly little 
ways of the cripple. 


“Now that is very kind of you. May 


I take a liberty? I have beena petted 
boy, and am used to take liberties. 
May I have one little sprig of that 
Wustaria which is hanging your win- 
dow with imperial purple? I half live 
in flowers, Dean. They are the purest 
forms of mere physical beauty which 
can be. brought to me, and I cannot 
travel in search of beauty, you know.” 

The Dean got him one at once, say- 
ing, “There is one form of physical 
beauty which comes to you very often, 
I fancy—Roland Evans.” 

“Yes,” said Meredith; “I believe 
that he zs very beautiful. But I, for 
my part, having known him so long, 
have lost the power of seeing shat. 
If he were a cripple, or a leper, it would 
make no difference to me.” 

“You like him, then?” said the 
Dean, 

Meredith laughed quietly, and very 
absently, looking at the carpet. 

“The brain is always affected in 
these spine-diseases,” said the Dean to 
himself. “The poor little fellow is wool- 
gathering.” 

Then he added, emphatically. “We 
were speaking of Roland Evans, Sir 
Jasper Meredith. You like him, do 
you not ?” 

In an instant one of the keenest, 
shrewdest faces he had ever seen was 
turned up on his, and he stood as- 
tounded. 

“ Like him !” said the cripple. “Yes, 
I like him very much indeed. You 


know that you. yourself would like a. 
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noble young man like that (supposing 
that you were a cripple, which you are 
not) who left habitually his own amuse- 
ments, in which he excelled, to attend 
to you ; who could put you in the best 
place to see his innings at cricket, and 
come running to you after a race to tell 
you about it. You would like such a 
man as that, would you not?” 

The Dean, interested, said, “ Yes!” 

“Ah! So I like him. And, in a 
similar way, I like his sister, who is 
Viola to Sebastian. And I like the 
whole lot of them—the two Mordaunts, 
Maynard, and Eddy Evans. They are 
all good. I came here on a point with 
regard to them. I am afraid they have 
been behaving very badly ?” . 

“They have been quarrelling so 
dreadfully,” said the Dean. bs 

“They always do in class,” said 
Meredith. “It is an old Gloucester 
dodge for spinning out the work, if 
one of the set has not got up enough 
lines.” 

“ If that is the case,” said the Dean, 
angrily, “I must request you to tell 
your friends that I will not suffer it 
again.” 

“Tt will not happen again,” said 
Meredith. “They thought—I declare 
they did—that you would set them im- 
positions. They are on their honour 
now.” 

“They are an extraordinary lot of 
greenhorns.” 

“They are,” said Meredith, “ with 
the exception of shrewd old Mordaunt. 
I suppose you know that none of them 
have ever been to London.” 

“ J know nothing about them,” said 
the Dean, “except that K. sent them 
here. I never saw such an_extraor-' 

dinary lot of fellows in my life. But 
you must tell them that I will not 
stand disturbances in lecture-time. 
You said that you came here to speak 
to me about them.” 

“True,” said Meredith. “I ought 
to have had notice to quit before. I 
will do my business. The butler tells 


me that, as a fellow-commoner, I must 
sit at the high table with you. Do 
relax your rule, and let me sit at the 
Freshman’s table, with the Evanses 
and the Mordaunts. They help me in 
a hundred ways. Do leta poor cripple 
have his dinner among his kind at the 
Freshman’s table.” 

“ Your request is granted, certainly,” 
said the Dean, laughing. “ But you 
must tell your friends not to be so tur- 
bulent. We were told last night that 
the younger Mordaunt and the younger 
Evans fought for a plate of meat, which 
both claimed, and were fined by the 
senior man at the table.” 

“ My groom told me this morning,” 
said Meredith, quietly, “ that the Bible 
Clerk had sneaked. Young Evans cer- 
tainly ordered the chicken, but then 
young Mordaunt, as senior boy, con- 
sidered that he had a right to change 
dinners, not liking his mutton when he 
saw it. I am sorry they fought over it, 
but boys w#// fight over their victuals, 
you know. I dare say you have done 
it yourself.” 

There rose suddenly on the mind of 
the Dean the ghost of a certain Bath 
bun which he had struggled for at a 
certain lodge at a certain school nearly 
twenty years before, and which had 
ended in a great fight in the play- 
ground with a cértain great general, 
who was just now engaged in the re- 
duction of Sebastopol. The Dean 
had the best of it, as did not the gene- 
ral, 

“But,” said he, “they behave like 
schoolboys. They are ranked as men 
here.” 

“They were schoolboys yesterday, 
and are schoolboys still,” said Mere- 
dith. “It rests with you to make them 
men. What sort of men you are going 
to make of them, is more in your line 
of business than mine. Lord help you 
through it! for they are a rough lot. It 
rests with you to take up Dr. K.’s work 
where he left off. He has sent them 
here in trust to you.” 
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WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH.* 


By WALT WHITMAN. 


I. 


WHuiISPERS of heavenly death, murmur’'d I hear ; 

Labial gossip of night—sibilant chorals ; 

Footsteps gently ascending—mystical breezes, wafted soft and low ; 
Ripples of unseen rivers—tides of a current, flowing, forever flowing ; 
(Or is it the plashing of tears ? the measureless waters of human tears ?) 


I see, just see, skyward, great cloud-masses ; 

Mournfully, slowly they roll, silently swelling and mixing ; 
With, at times, a half-dimm’d, sadden’d, far-off star, 
Appearing and disappearing. 


Some parturition, rather—some solemn, immortal birth : 
On the frontiers, to eyes impenetrable, 
Some Soul is passing over. 


2; 
DarREsT thou new, O Soul, 
Walk out with me toward the Unknown Region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow ? 


No map, there, nor guide, _ 
Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 
Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 


I know it not, O Soul ; 
Nor dost thou—all is a blank before us ; 
All waits, undream’d of, in that region—that inaccessible land. 


‘Till, when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds, bound us. 
Then we burst forth—we float, 


In Time and Space, O Soul—prepared for them ; 
Equal, equipt at last—(O joy ! O fruit of all!) them to fulfil, O Soul. 


3. 
A NOISELESS, patient spider, 
I mark’d, where, on a little promontory, it stood, isolated ; 
Mark'd how, to explore the vacant, vast surrounding, 
It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself ; 
Ever unreeling them—ever tirelessly speeding them. 


* This Poem has been written expressly for this Magazine.—Ep. 
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Whispers of Heavenly Death. 


And you, O my Soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, surrounded, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing,—seeking the spheres, to con- 
nect them ; 


Till the bridge you will need, be form’d—till the ductile anchor hold; - 


Till the gossamer thread you fling, catch somewhere, O my Soul. 


4. 
AT the last, tenderly, 
From the walls of the powerful, fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks—from the keep of the well-closed 
doors, 
Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 
With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper, 
Set ope the doors, O Soul ! 


Tenderly ! be not impatient ! 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh ! 
Strong is your hold, O love.) 


PENSIVE and faltering, 

The words, the Dead, 1 write ; 

For living are the Dead ; 

(Haply the only living, only real, 
And I the apparition—I the spectre.) 
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PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. 


‘ JMPOSSIBLE to imagine a more 


striking contrast than that of Sep- 
tembet in the centre of a dense city, 
and amongst country fields—Septem- 
ber, expected with the brightest anti- 
cipation by the worn, wearied, and 
over-worked professional man, with 
its dewy mornings, its bracing air, and 
fresh breezes ; especially if his pro- 
fessional engagements, or his shallow 
purse, have forbidden his making 
northward to the purple hills of 
Scotland for that charming fortnight 
sacred to the true. Wizard of the 
North. 

How he must at times. long to ex- 
change the dull Law Courts, or the 
walls of St. Stephen’s, the deserted 
Row, and the desolate clubs, for the 
old manor-house, the moated grange 
of some English country home, where 
he will meet with a hearty welcome 
as he descends from mail-phaeton, 
Whitechapel, or modest basket-car- 
riage, with his portmanteau, breech- 
loader, and cartridge-pannier, just in 
time to dress for the seven o'clock 
dinner, the evening preceding ‘the 
first,” dedicated for years and years to 
the immolation of the partridge ! 

How did they secure this proverbi- 
ally plump bird for the service of the 
cook years ago, I wonder? Before 
the invention of that cumbrous single- 
barrel, with its flint lock,-which ren- 
dered the art of shooting: flying a 
matter of abstruse calculation when 
my. forefathere wore pig-tails and pow- 
der? How many “birds” (birds, Jar 
excellence) appeared upon the board, 
or could be served. cold ‘for breakfast 
upon the sideboard, when they were 
secured by good hawks, which “waited 


on,” and no falconer could reckon 
upon them unless his ‘“‘ eyases” were 
excellently well-trained, and obedient 
to hallo and lure? 

How often did the good setter drop 
in vain as he scented the covey, and 
his master draw the net over him, but 
missed the birds ? 

Rare Joe Manton’s improvements in 
guns, if they did not make shooting 
more popular, facilitated the killing of 
winged game, and the legal impedi- 
ments to sport gradually became things 
of the past. After much opposition, 
the public accepted the invention of the 
copper cap, although they ‘“‘would have 
none of it” when Durs Egg brought 
out his breech-loader in 1805. In due 
time the license to kill game became 
a matter of a few pounds, and good 
shots were multiplied twenty-fold. 
Stump-tailed pointers—a Spanish im- 
portation — wide-chested, solemn-vi- 
saged Dons—cantered over our high 
stubbles and seed clovers, and satisfied 
our countrymen, until Colonel Thorn- 
ton infused the foxhound. blood into 
the grandee, and the superiority of 
the cross tempted Sir R. Hill to pay 
one hundred and twenty guineas, and 
a cask of Madeira, for the gallant 
soldier's ‘‘ Dash,” the progenitor of a 
race which went, like foxhounds, with 
their heads well carried, lashing their 
sterns, and possessing such staunch- 
ness. that one crossed with the setter 
stood a partridge four hours, Another, 


- in 1824, belonging to Mr. Clementson, 


of Reigate, became cataleptic as it 
swam a. pond, for there was a pheasant 
in the rushes opposite ; but a “‘brown 
and white shag pointer,” belonging to 
an earl near Derby, beat them all in 
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1804, for he stood his birds twelve 
hours ! 

Who can wonder, if a small per- 
centage of these recorded tales are 
true, that the old system had its advo- 
cates, especially when stubbles were 
left eighteen inches high, and matted 
with grass and weeds !—when men 
were sincere admirers of the dog’s 
instinct, and left their harriers and 
foxhounds to work out the scent, and 
follow their quarry, without lifting a 
horn !—when he was the best sports- 
man who could exhibit the largest 
team of steady, firm pointers, all 
staunch “before” and behind 
that is to point the bird and back 
the dog that found the game! 

Partridge-shooting is managed now 
in a different way, the game being 
first driven into turnips or mustard, 
and then walked up by beaters with 
guns between them. But there are 
some sportsmen who adhere to the 
grand old style, and there are manors, 
or parts of manors, where it would 
be impossible to kill the birds without 
dogs, unless you resorted to the mur- 
derous operation of driving the co- 
veys across or over the guns, secreted 
in huts, or behind a fence. 

I confess that my predilections are 
altogether in favour of high-ranging 
setters or pointers, and that, unless I 
am accompanied by them, I take no 
pleasure in open shooting. It cannot 
be disputed that on narrow beats, or 
small manors, more birds may be 
brought to bag without pointers ; that 
a brace of scenting dogs may imperil 
or destroy the day’s sport; and that va- 
rious accidents render the dogs un- 
available at the last moment, espe- 
cially if the kennel has few occu- 
pants. Worst of all evils, are 
wild dogs, or noisy sportsmen, who, 
whistling, chiding, or encouraging 
their pointers, put every brace of birds 
on the alert, and enable them to re- 
serve themselves for a future day. 

So well did the late Duke of Gor- 
don understand the necessity of tho- 


rough breaking, that he would never 
shoot over his famous setters until 
they had the experience of several 
seasons, and could be trusted to range 
without the assistance of the voice and 
with very little whistle or hand. This 
careful training, joined to judicious 
breeding and the then fashion for 
good dogs, obtained a great name for 
the Gordon setter, and a celebrity 
which they have never lost. 

I have confessed my partiality for 
well-disciplined and high-ranging set- 
ters, the effect, to some extent, of my 
Jirst experience of partridge-shooting, 
but mostly the consequence of an ex- 
cessive liking for sporting dogs of 
every breed. 

In late years I have had a large 
sweep of land to get over, consisting 
of a vast stretch of heath and fern 
and furze, most favourable for the 
breeding of partridge or black-game, 
but requiring good dogs, and plenty 
of them, besides one or two good 
markers, each of whom is equal to 
two guns. It was on some rough, 
because badly cultivated, land in 
Gloucestershire, that I first saw 
pointers used at all. I was a small 
boy at an old cathedral town, when 
I was told one morning that I was to 
go to a tutor in that county to prepare 
for a public-school career, and gain 
the knack of writing “longs and 
shorts,” (the name we gave Latin 
verse). 

The old yellow post-chaise which 
took my father and myself from the 
inn at Tetbury, where the coach had 
dropped us, wound over some charming 
downs, and at last dropped us at the 
door of a grand old English home, 
which a foreigner would call a ché- 
zeau. The deep pheasant-coverts 
came down to within a quarter of a 
mile of the ald stiff gardens ; and be- 
yond them, from the upper windows, 
I could see the arable land stretching 
miles and miles away. 

Two or three of us, by no means 
disposed to waste the midnight oil, 
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soon made acquaintance with the 
keeper and his underlings, who had 
the sole superintendence of the manor, 
which was not let with the mansion, 
and never in my experience visited by 
its owner. We arrived at a lucky 
time, when old Evans wanted plenty 
of rabbits to feed his young phea- 
sants, and our killing them was a god- 
send to him. 

One day,when we had been unusu- 
ally successful, he took us, as a re- 
ward, to see him finish the breaking 
of his black pointers, and he pro- 
mised us that, if we could “ get leave,” 
we should see him shoot over them 
on the first of September. 

I well remember the black “Dido,” 
and her two brothers, “Sam” and 
“Monk,” when the old keeper loosed 
them off their chains, and hunted a 


. piece of rough grass with them, to 


show me how pointers were used for 
killing birds. 

About three turns across, and Dido 
‘thas the birds,” and is stiff and “ ca- 
taleptic.” It is near sunset, and 
she stands sharp against the August 
sky-line, her profile defined as clearly 
as a silhouette. Sam’s head is 
just behind her, and he is _ rigid, 
too. Monk I can’t see, until old 
Evans, who is standing still by my 
side, his hand upraised, looking 
from one to the other, catches my 
whispered question, and points him 
out to me by a look, sixty or eighty 
yards away, his head towards Dido, 
for he was coming to meet her, when 
she drew up. as though changed to 
marble, and the spell came over him. 
He had not altered from the instant 
he caught her attitude, and seemed to 
have imitated her action, his tail well 
up, his neck and head held high, and 
his “ off” fore-foot upraised, 

The old keeper, in a quiet tone, ex- 
plained all this to me, his remarks 
being interspersed with words of com- 


‘mendation or admonition to his sable 


pupils, 
“You see, master,” he said,—/(I 


leave out his counsel to the dogs, lest 
I should prove tedious) you see, 
master, the first thing I teach ’em is 
to range right or left as I wave my 
hand, and not to hang to the hedges, 
or hunt each other; and when they 
are upto this, the rest is easy. A pig 
will point, but hunting to order is the 
difficulty; and some never hunt in 
style—I mean, head up, and the tail 
going like a soldier doing the sword- 
exercise. Now Dido, she did it 
natural ; but at first she drove up the 
birds, and chased them half a mile. I 
had her out three hours last April, 
and coming home I found she turned 
to my shoulder as I waved her across 
some high wheat, and made a sort of 
half-point. I had been pulling her 
to me with a long line, what in some 
countries they call a trash-cord, and 
she was getting quite handy. So I 
went to the gate and let her go off, 
with the wind blowing fresh towards 
her (that’s what they call ‘giving ‘em 
the wind’), and of course it blows the 
body-scent of the bird to her. It so 
happened a pair of birds was right 
before her, and she pulled up in grand 
style, and looked as big as a pony.!— 
tail up, head up, and she all quiver- 
ing and champing her lips with ex- 
citement, stiff as a biscuit! I got 
hold of the line, and encouraged her, 
with my hand held up as. I hold. it 
now, and she let me, get up and -pat 
her—as she will now, you'll see, . I 
pulled out a peg I always carry, fas- 
tened it to the line with a few yards 
of slack, and quietly put up the birds. 
She went smack at ’em, and was 
brought up smart ; I led her back. to 
where she stood, then put her seg 
firmly, and she was all but,made. 
keep on doing. that, now, and it's only 
practice she requires.”. .. 

_. [remember yell that this was ‘the 
substance of his remarks—I_ can’t an- 
swer for the words—and I, seem. to 
see him now, as he looked with, pride 
and triumph from Dido fa} Sam, and 
behind him ,at Monk ; and hand 
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still raised, walked up the birds, when 
all three dropped and lay close, until 
he waved them on again. 

We had several of these points and 
backs that afternoon, which were 
chiefly required to steady the young 
dogs in backing the point, for which 
practice is wanted, as well as an ac- 
quaintance on the dogs’ part, from Azs 
own experience of what that dog which 
has the point is doing, and why he 
does it. 

The next time that I saw Evans’s 
trio, the long-expected first of Sep- 
tember had arrived. As good luck 
would have it, our tutor, who had 
been a widower for some years, was 
gone to a clerical meeting at Bath, 
whence he always adjourned to visit 
a spinster of forty-two, who eventually 
became his second wife. There was 
no one to control us but the lady- 
housekeeper, who, dear kind soul, 
was the widow of an old sportsman, 
and she entered into our love for 
field-sports as heartily as she dared. 
The keeper and his pointers started 
at six o'clock, for he had two or three 
miles to go before he began shooting ; 
but he had given us full directions 
where and when to meet him. We 
borrowed a tax-cart and pony from 
a farmer close at hand, who also 
furnished us with a boy to act as 
guide. The cook (there were no 
police in those days) provisioned us 
for the day, and with blithe hearts we 
started for the partridge-ground. 

It was my first September in the 
country. I have never experienced 
such pleasure as I felt during that 
morning’s drive. That old farm-house 
stood on a large down, its deep porch 
and bay-window covered with Vir- 
ginian creeper, just turning to ruddy 
gold. As we followed the old grass 
tracks, which led from the wrought- 
iron gates, we passed into what had 
been a deer-park years before, and it 
still retained the name, though now 
simply a run for cattle, which were 
grouped under the old thorn-bushes, 


or sleeping in the fern, some fronds 
of which were just beginning to turn 
yellow. Thence we came to the old 
water-lane, which wound between 
thorn-hedges, covered in places with 
berries just beginning to turn red, 
and passing the old church, we 
reached the corn-land, now for the 
most part cleared, though here and 
there were groups of labourers and 
teams, loading up the last ‘“stooks” 
of wheat, which had been delayed by 
the rains of the previous week. 

We pulled up at a part of the road 
which commanded an uninterrupted 
view of the vale below, and were not 
long before we saw the keeper and his 
dogs at work. Here we could see 
them draw and point; and presently 
I observed two puffs of smoke, fol- 
lowed at long intervals by the report 
of his double-barrel. 

There was, he told us when he 
came up to our cart, a capital scent 
and plenty of “lying,” and the birds 
were strong and in large coveys. I 
don’t suppose that he had been shoot- 
ing three hours, but he and his under- 
keeper produced ten brace of birds, 
all Evans's shooting, for his man only 
carried the bag, and, under his supe- 
rior, hunted the dogs; and having 
laid the game in a row, and smoothed 
the feathers, they chained up and 
coupled the pointers, and we began 
the luncheon. 

I learned all the grammar of the 
old style that day, and two or three 
valuable hints I got from Evans, which 
experience has proved true. 

One of his sayings, I remember, as 
he helped me to the top of one of those 
stone walls to ‘‘mark.” Recollect,” 
he said, “when the birds flap their 
wings and soar, to drop, you carry 
your eye well ‘forward,’ for they'll go 
twenty yards beyond where you would 
fancy.” 

To my taste, there is no sport what- 
ever without pointers or setters, when 
the scrub is good, the beat wide, and 
the birds can hide. 
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At the time I go back to, we had 
acres of potato fields, and the stub- 
bles were eighteen inches, or, perhaps, 
twenty high, whilst the weeds and 
rubbish rendered it impossible for 
birds to run. The standing beans, 
the grass fields, the turnips, at that 
time sown broadcast, and never drilled, 
and in places the gorse cover on the 
downs, and hassocks of grass, were 
never tried in vain. In one piece of 
short furze, I remember, that memor- 
able first of September, I marked 
down thirteen birds. By good luck, 
the two old birds were knocked 
down right and left, and though but 
one of the black pointers (I think it 
was Sam) would face that prickly 
carpet, he “pegged” them, one after 
another, and Evans got a shot at ten 
out of the eleven, singly or in pairs. 
The young birds were bewildered, and 
rose singly or in pairs; and, though 
all were not killed, few escaped as 
breeders for the next season. 

Just as he was finishing this per- 
formance, the old Bath coach was 
passing, and pulled up. One of the 
passengers, I remember, was very anx- 
ious to buy the dog, and did buy 
him at, I think, ten guineas. I know 
we waited whilst Evans got on the 
coach, and his dog following him, rode 
into the town, about a quarter of a 
mile away. Also, I remember that he 
came back without the pointer, and 
showed us the cheque in triumph, with 
the signature of Osbaldestone. 

As soon as I was my own master, 
which happy event took place when I 
was twenty-one, I took to shooting in 
that old fashion. I began with Edge’s 
pointers, which I never would have 
given up, but that they could , not, 
from the nature of their coats, stand 
the bog-water and wet grass. I, there- 


fore, exchanged them for setters, which 


endure cold better than the pointer, 
and, provided they can get plenty of 
water, they are quite available in the 
hottest day. 

. With three of these dogs, a one 


retriever, and a couple of friends, I 
have had many a pleasant stroll upon 
our heath amongst the partridge and 
the black-cock. . In that wild country 
you can do nothing without dogs, and 
good markers also. 

The latter you.can place upon the 
hills and old Roman barrows, whence, 
with a handkerchief upon a stick, they 
can signal you to the spot, This: is 
a capital ground for September shoot- 
ings. Let the season be what it may, 
you will there for certain get a breed 
of birds. There. are plenty. of pools 
in the “dips” between. the hills, and 
the deep ling and heather forms a 
capital umbrella for the brood, . The 
porous soil, large grey stones and 
boulders, are favourable for both old 
and young, which like to roost on dry 
ground, and to be sheltered from the 
hawks, which hunt this heath like 
spaniels of the air. 

But there is one pte to this 
deep cover. Sometimes the sides of 
the hills—what they here call..ex- 
pressively the brows”—are , thickly 
set with “bog myrtle,” and. the, best 
retriever can hardly find a cripple. 
Its pungent and aromatic scent seems 
to baffle the best nose and the most 
practised dog, and the poor. winged 
bird will twist itself into thelong dead 
grass, or hassocks, so that it, becomes 
completely buried, and there remains 
and dies. It. is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance to mark the exact 
spot, and, having loaded, to. take your 
retriever to it, I have had-dogs which, 
from practice, would mark the ;very 
bush themselves before they, ‘‘down- 
charged,” and when I signalled them, 
would walk up. behind me with un- 
concern, and presently, pick up the 
bird. I recollect. .one dog, which. .I 
had about three years ago, who did 
this several times in the day, and, 
with the bird in his mouth (fluttering, 
but yet alive), turned.round to, look at 
the setters, as though he would.say, if 
he could, ‘Come on, it’s, all right.” 

When dogs are used for partridges, 
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you require a more thorough know- 
ledge of field-work than the modern 
sportsman. Yet all is very easily ac- 
quired, except that extreme patience 
and unflagging good-humour, which 
is called forth when dogs do wrong. 

A man with time at his command 
will see that his dogs are properly 
treated, and amuse himself with their 
initiatory training soon after the shoot- 
ing of the year has ceased. If his 
pocket allows him to travel northward 
for the 12th, he will (supposing he has 
to depend upon young dogs) find that 
he has not much time to lose, whilst 
the whole year is not long enough to 
make a first-class retriever, who, like 
the poet, ‘“‘ nascitur non fit.” 

I know it will be said that the old 
system did not work well, owing to 
the present style of farming. ‘The 
potatoes have lost their haulm since 
1845, the stubbles are now cut close 
to the ground, and the birds run up 
the drilled Swedes and turnips.” 

“Oh!” said one objector to me, 
not many days ago, ‘‘the only use 
now of Gordon setters will be to drive 
the birds off the fallows into the 
Swedes and mustard, or rushes, or 
rape, or seed-clover, where we can 
walk them up.” 

Another (at the same dinner-table, 
by the way) expressed himself quite 
tired of dogs to point game, ‘except 
six weeks in the year,” he said, as he 
filled his glass with my friend’s Cha- 
teau Margaux. ‘Except about six 
weeks, your fine pointer or setter is 
sulking in his kennel! Give me a 
good retriever, and about twenty boys!” 

“And then,” said this caviller’s 
vis-a-vis, “when you have kept your 
brace of pointers all the year, just as 
you are going to use him, he is found 
dead on his chain, and your year’s 
sport is spoiled.” But this objection 
applies equally to hunters and all live 
stock, or even to the man who owns 
the dog. The strongest objections 
always to every mind, were the want 
of covert in these times; in better 


words, of good lying for the birds in 
the open, and the bad scenting days, 
which seem now to predominate and 
exceed in number those on which 
dogs, whether pointers, setters, or the 
noble foxhound, can act at all. 

A year’s sport was once jeopardized 
by the death of my favourite setter, a 
black tan descended from the Lydi- 
ard kennels. He was standing in fine 
form, and, as his manner was, he had 
put the birds between us and him, 
when the “safety ”-guard of a gun at 
my right hand failed in its action, and 
my dog dropped dead. As this was 
on the 3rd of September, and as I 
had let my other setters go to Scot- 
land, I at first was inclined to think 
it best to follow them, or to give up 
all hopes of partridge-shooting. But 
I remembered as we walked home that 
I possessed a clever spaniel, ‘Old 
Daisy,” who worked close to the hand, 
dropped to wing and gun, and re- 
trieved as well, and I determined to 
do my best with her. I lost the 
charm of the shooting, of course, 
but I had good sport, and with her I 
killed and bagged over 300 brace of 
birds to my own gun that year. 

Without dogs, of course, you are 
independent of all accidental circum- 
stances. The wind may blow from 
any quarter, given the birds and the 
turnips, and your “sport” is certain. 
They can be driven into fields for you 
twice or three times a day, or even 
more. They get up under your feet, 
and you can pick your shots. Unless 
the birds are very thick, the line is 
scarcely checked, and as the black 
retrievers are in strings there should 
be no confusion. 

I have seen a great deal of this 
sport. One 4th of October, for in- 
stance, at twelve or one o'clock, I be- 
hold a noisy gang of beaters assembled 
by the lodge-gate, and waiting for 
“the Squire.” As I look through my 
race-glass I see him coming down 
the park avenue, his two chief 
keepers behind him, in green plush, 
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long-skirted coats, and following him 
are Jack and Tom, his favourite re- 
trievers, as yet out of leading-strings. 
I drop down the hill-side from 
my own land to meet him (for I am 
one of the party), and by the time I 
have reached the lodge, my friend 
the Squire has settled who shall lead 
Jack, to whom he will entrust Tom, 
what scarecrow shall hold his brown 
shooting pony, what beater can best 
be spared to carry the luncheon and 
“Don Pedro pie-dish,” whilst another 
is told off to be the bearer of his 
Cording’s shooting-cape, spare cart- 
ridges, and gun-brush. 

Meanwhile I count the ‘ guns.” 
Here I see a septuagenarian Welsh- 

.man fumbling at the new breech- 
loader bought by him in honour 
of the occasion. A sour old cur- 
mudgeon, to all appearance, which 
this sort of thing suits exactly, for 
the birds will get up under his feet, 
and he can blow them to pieces with- 
out spectacles. Like his host he is 
going to shoot in kid-gloves, and is 
preparing for the day’s work by slicing 
off the fingers. There stands a would- 
be young man, ‘an Adonis of 50” 
(as the slanderous author once called 
“the First Gentleman in Europe”), 
with his pair of breech-loaders, his 
loader, and, hanging from his waist- 
coat, a silver gauge for numbering 
the slain. That will engross his at- 
tention far more than a fine point 
or a clever retrieve, or any develop- 
ment of animal instinct. 

Here again is an old baronet, the 
beau ideal of Sir John Falstaff, his 
dog, a black-and-russet retriever, fol- 
lowing, and trailing a long length of 
sash-line, as a check in case he should 


. find the temptation of a crippled hare 


too much for him. 

Beyond, in a straw hat and suit of 
undeniable grizzled tweed, his knicker- 
bockers neither too baggy nor too nar- 
row, with long stockings to match, 
and serviceable ‘ brogues,” I recog- 
nize a Q.C., emancipated from the 


Courts of Westminster. Explaining 
the action of his gun to this man of 
law, I observe a K.C.B., who fought 
at the Crimea, and drove Tantia 
Topee from pillar to post after the 
Indian mutiny. A neat man in the 
saddle this, with his short dark hair, 
keen eye, and lithe, active figure, 
Beyond him, rather avoided by the 
rest, is a red-faced man, hailing 
from the head-quarters of the Scotch 
terriers, who, by hook or by crook, has 
managed to be lifted into a poli- 
tical club, whence he dates his letters, 
and where he is to be seen at all hours 
(alone), a man of quibs and quibbles, 
and who is only received on suffer- 
ance, for he manages the borough 
voters, and dispenses what free and 
independent electors accept. under 
the name of Camphor Julep.” 
There are three or four more guns, 
made up of neighbouring squires, 
and a youngster or two, including 
one who is beginning his first sea- 
son. A groom, mounted upon. a 
bald-faced dark-chestnut mare, is to 
ride over the bare stubbles, and ‘‘drive 
in” the birds as they are required 
for the amusement of this murderous 
fusillade, which is now placed in 
line, the Squire and his head-keeper 
to load occupying the centre, the 
gardener, a gaunt Highlander, being 
impressed to carry some spare ammu- 
nition in a diminutive portmanteau. 

I counted twenty beaters, men and 
boys combined, who started at a given 
signal to commence the slaughter, the 
retrievers being led in slips, at which 
they tugged like greyhounds. As 
they were, with an error of judgment, 
confided to the smallest boys, a dog 
would occasionally throw his guardian 
down, break loose, and, rushing for- 
ward, rouse whole coveys, to be re- 
called from his gambols by the hoarse 
hallooing of Squire, beaters, and keep- 
ers, which of course made matters 
worse. Off we set, at, perhaps, five 
miles an hour, never pausing to hunt 
for cripples, or even pick up dead 
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birds. Frequently, three or four 
charges would centre on one unlucky 
partridge, which was picked up blown 
to fragments, whilst the hares, panic- 
stricken, were running the gauntlet of 
the Purdeys, Langs, and Westley 
Richards, or sneaking off at the end 
of this eleven acres of high turnips. 

We pause a few minutes at the 
stile leading to the next field of mus- 
tard, to count the slain, which the 
Scot enters in his book. We then 
form line again, and proceed pell- 
mell. The beaters by this time had 
let loose their tongués, and as they 
blundered through the green crops, 
there were loud cries of ‘“ Mark,” 
“* Mark,” “ Hare,” “Hare,” and vain 
pursuit, on the boys’ parts, of rabbits, 
with the interlude of escaped retrie- 
vers and fluttering birds. Some were 
chasing cripples, others * beating 
maimed hares with their sticks, and 
every one blaming some one. 

I was accustomed to all this, but 
the expression of the old Baronet's 
face showed his surprise and disgust 
atthescene before him ; feelingshe gave 
vent to when we stopped to lunch, and 
of which he made me his confidant. 

I must confess that I agreed with 
him. This beating with boys and 
men costs, in the first place, a great 
deal of money. Every beater of ma- 
ture age has eighteen pence, the 
smallest boy a shilling. Then there 
is the hurry with which we pass from 
field to field, rendering our aim un- 
certain, in addition to the “jealous ” 
shooting, and the mangling of the 
birds, and, worst of all, the cruelty of 
leaving Many a stricken animal to 
pine and die in agony and preteaged 


At length the “sport” was drawing 
to a close, but the markers had ob- 
served a large number of birds upon 
some fallows, which we were to cir- 
cumvent and massacre in the last 
style of shooting, now adopted too 
often on the Scotch hills. 

The beaters were sent round the 
field to drive, and we were posted be- 
hind the hedge in line to shoot into 
the brown of them as they came over 
at the rate of an express train. 

Covey after covey came whirling 
over, and now and then a single 
bird. The destruction was terrific, 
but many and many a bird went away 
with its legs hanging down, never to 
be “retrieved.” It was getting dusk 
as we thus worthily concluded our 
beating for partridges ; but I myself 
marked three “towering” birds, which, 
perhaps two hundred yards off, flew 
to a great height, and fell with a re- 
bound upon the earth. By the time 
the last covey had been thus deci- 
mated, it was too dark to shoot; the 
guns were placed in their Macintosh 
covers, and we walked across the 
plough to reach our shooting ponies, 
carts, and Whitechapels, awaiting us 
in the turn-pike road beyond. Give 
me the setters, two guns, and the 
old moor, with its cover of deep 
ling and stunted furze, where I 
come suddenly upon dark, quiet, 
sedgy pools, where setters and re- 
trievers enjoy the luxury of a bath, 
but whence, when winter comes, I 
shall see the mallard whirl from the 
dead rushes, and make for the open 
sea, which, miles away, I can behold 
from the top of this purple mound, 
glittering in the sun which lights up 
Alum Bay. IDSTONE. 


OURSELVES. 
By A Woman. 


E women get rather hard knocks 
in these latter times. We were 
born into hard knocks indeed, and, 
since the world began, have been used 
to them, if not always content to re- 
ceive them. But then, neither are 
eels content with their treatment at 
the hands of the cooks, though by 
this time as well used to their scalping- 
knives as we are to our hard knocks. 
In the beginnings of civilization every- 
where, we are physically ill-treated 
because we are the weaker, and be- 
cause the ill-treatment of the weaker 
is natural to the stronger. Witness 
the painted brave, to whom his bow- 
backed squaw is simply a beast of 
burden, born into the world to minis- 
ter to his needs. Witness our own 
roughs, who beat their wives with no 
more compunction than if they were 
thrashing their donkeys or kicking 
their dogs. Witness the small nursery 
tyrants in knickerbockers, who thump 
their little sisters, break their dolls, 
and sweep off their ‘‘goodies,” by vir- 
tue of the masculine fibre in their flesh 
and the divinity of their inchoate 
manhood. This is the kind of thing 
to be found in the beginnings of so- 
ciety everywhere ; and it is only by 
degrees that, as civilization advances, 
tyranny gets itself checked by pro- 
tection, protection gets itself enlarged 
into rights, and women are allowed to 
have an individual existence, and to 
be more than the mere reflex of their 
husbands. Still our positior? is by no 
means what it should be; and, if we 
have gained’ much we have yet more 
to gain, and a long lee-way of injus- 
tice to make up. 


If we, of the educated class at least, 
are not personally ill-treated, as in the 
rude old times, we are not handled 
morally with much gentleness. Of 
whatever goes wrong, we must bear 
the blame. It is said of the Duke of 
Wellington, among others—for this is 
one of the universal anecdotes that 
have many men and all nations for 
fathers—that when told of a misfor- 
tune or crime, his first words were, 
‘What is her name?” No mishap 
could come without a woman at 
the bottom of it. Money, the root 
of all evil? No! Poll the world of 
men, and see if you do not get Wo- 
MAN as the radical disaster of crea- 
tion! Who was weak towards for- 
bidden fruit? Who opened the Box 
of Pains and let all the miseries of 
human life abroad ? Who caused the 
siege of Troy? Who invented the 
Aqua Tofana? Was not Brinvilliers 
a woman? And which was the greater 
villain of the two, Lady Macbeth or 
her husband? There is not an his- 
torical misadventure of which we are 
not somehow the cause, and there is 
not a crime in which we have not 
been the supremest criminals. With 
or without that qualifying grain to 
clear the sediment of exaggeration, 
we are held responsible for almost all 
the ills of life ; and men forget that, 
nine times out of ten, we are only 
secondary causes, with their own pas- 
sions as the primary. 

A literary friend of ours hits us very 
hard about every Saturday now. I 
say friend, despite of his bludgeon 
and the tremendous blows resulting, 
because plain-speaking is, in a general 
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way, a more friendly proceeding than 
flattery, though a mortifying one. Be- 
sides, wicked wags do say that the 
hardest of those papers are written by 
certain of ourselves, and that if the 
foe has spied out the nakedness of the 
land, it is a woman who has bound 
the red thread across the window. If 
the Frisky Matron is scarified, and the 
Girl of the Period castigated, and small 
follies generally held up to ridicule 
and reprehension, there are not want- 
ing bold tongues to declare that the 
hardest thing said can. only be the 
truth, seeing that it is said with that 
connaissance de cause which only sex 
can give. Is itso? And is our heb- 
domadal flayer a woman like ourselves, 
pointing out our evils for the good to 
follow, and sternly calling us into the 
way of righteousness, with an accom- 
paniment of lashes well laid on? Is 
she—or they—cruel only to-be kind ? 
Perhaps. Frisky matrons are an abo- 
mination to true womanhood, and who- 
ever wields the knife to cut out such 
a sore, wields it to the good of society 
at large, no matter what the individual 
discomfort it may occasion; and a girl 
of the period is only a frisky matron 
in her first stage, with even more start- 
ling potentialities. I, who am a ma- 
tron myself, with pleasant brown- 
haired girls as yet innocent of aqua 
amarilla and Madame Rachel, I so- 
lemnly swear that I would rather see 
my daughters dead now in their youth 
and beauty, than in the way to become 
girls of the period, and frisky matrons 
to follow. 

These characters are no mere fic- 
tions of the Saturday journalist's 
brain. They exist; and they make 
their existence a loud and staring fact. 
In the park, the streets, the drawing- 
room, you see their painted cheeks, 
their dyed red hair, and liberal expanse 
of bust and back, and you hear their 
spicy talk, well-seasoned with slang, 
and always hovering about that doubt- 
ful line of topics at which bold men 
laugh and modest women blush, We 


may wince as much as we like, and 
flounce, and flutter, and deny, but the 
fact remains the same. Here, in the 
very heart of what is called good so- 
ciety—here, as the companions of our 
daughters, the wives of our brothers, 
the playfellows of our sons, and the 
friends of our husbands, is a sect of 
women, young and mature alike, who 
have taken the Hetairz of the day for 
their models, and who paint, and dress, 
and talk, and make up their lives as 
near after the pattern set by their pro- 
totypes as is possible to them. How 
can we deny it, when we see the arch- 
priestess of the sect living in that 
wealthy temple of hers in Bond Street, 
whence every now and then some de- 
luded votary, more indignant than 
wise, turns round against her Cyprian 
abbess, and denounces and exposes? 
The guilt and the shame of such things 
do not lie with those who speak of 
them, but with those who do them ; 
not with the writers of those slashing 
articles in our weekly censor, but with 
the models who stand in the way to be 
slashed. For my own part, I only 
hope there will be no. holding of the 
hand yet awhile ; and that so long as 
these sins exist among us, there will 
be found faithful friends to use the 
knife and the actual cautery, and so to 
cut out and to burn unsparingly while 
one corrupted fibre remains. 

But passing from what has been 
said of us by others, let us look a 
little at ourselves, and what we really 
are; speaking of our short-comings 
without any of the sentimental folly 
which would make of woman a semi- 
sacred creature, to be worshipped but 
by no means to be discussed. In the 
first place, we women have faults ; we 
are not angels to whom has been 
given exemption from the general lot 
of a fellow-humanity ; and amongst 
these faults, I would speak to-day of 
two—the first, that, not understanding 
the nature of man nor sympathizing 
with his needs, we yet interfere with 
his life and attempt to influence what 
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‘we cannot share; the second, our 
exceeding frivolity and devotion to 
fashion. 

As to the first, there is no doubt 
but that one of our natural duties is 
to refine the masculine creature, who, 
without us, would be given up to drink 
and hobnailed shoes. If we do not 
do this, we fail in our most important 
social function, and are good for no- 
thing instead of being better than all. 
But refining and weakening are dif- 
ferent things; and, as a rule, we do 
not see this difference. And the prac- 
tical outcome of our not seeing it, is 
by no means satisfactory. For we go 
to work on false principles, and, for 
the most part, want to make men more 
like ourselves, instead of encouraging 
them to be the best of what God and 
nature made them capable of being. 
The model we hold up for the imita- 
tion of a great, rough, hirsute creature, 
is often nothing but a saintly maiden 
looking at life in the great market- 
place through the painted glass of the 
church-window. Being the kind of 
thing that seems good for ourselves, 
we hold it to be the right kind of 
thing for men, and feel aggrieved when 
they choose otherwise, and take their 
life as a drama to be acted out in the 
market-place with the others, and not 
only as a stage-play to be looked at 
through the painted glass of a church- 
window. 

One of the oddest things about us 
is the blind tyranny of this sense of 
right. If we like anything, and think 
it good and wholesome for ourselves, 
we can admit no argument against it, 
and would make it absolute on every- 
one else to receive. To us there is 
one absolute right—our own—and the 
converse is asabsolute wrong. There is 
scarcely a woman who does not think 
herself a minor St. Peter with the 
keys of heaven and hell at her girdle ; 
and the more conscientious she is, the 
narrower the door she unlocks, and 
the smaller the number of the elect 
allowed to enter. Liberality is lati- 
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tudinarianism with us; for whatever 
our characteristic sins, they are cer- 
tainly not those of Laodicea ; and, in 
spite of our natural softness, I believe 
we would all rather belong to a per- 
secuting church than to an indifferent 
one—those of us, at least, who have 
convictions. Very few of us are really 
broad while earnest; able to think 
that meadow-walks are lovely if we 
hold to the special beauty of the shrub- 
bery paths, and that the moral con- 
victions of our opponents are as sacred 
as ourown. The “unbelieving hus- 
band of a believing wife” has a hard 
time of it in general; and I have 
seen the poor fellow suffer things for 
conscience’ sake—perhaps I ought 
to say for no conscience’ sake—which 
have made me very sorrowful on his 
No one gets more snubbed 
than the miserable man whose moral 
tether is longer and wider than his 
wife's, and who thinks those things 
lawful which to her are accursed. But 
spiritual pride, and uncharitable sur- 
mises, and moral self-satisfaction, do 
not seem to our fair Procrustes evils 
to be avoided ; and dissension for an 
opinion is no sin—only the opinion 
which she does not share is a sin. 
Wherefore she leads her husband a life 
which would make a halter at times a 
pleasant relief, and by way of guiding 
him to heaven industriously creates 
for him a hell. This is what the be- 
lieving wife does for her unbelieving 
husband ; and what heart, not quite of 
stone, would refuse to pity the poor 
victim, and to denounce the oppres- 
sor? 

We are tyrannical towards men in 
otherthings besides moral convictions ; 
and especially tyrannical towards their 
pleasures, so far as we have the power 
to be. Take any section of masculine 
pleasures you choose, from hunting to 
smoking, from cricket to billiards, and 
you will hear how loftily we despise 
the whole range, and how we wonder 
at you men for giving time and energy 
to anything so foolish! There is no 
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use in arguing with us. Tobacco may 
-be a divine solace to you—almost 
equal in potency with our tatting and 
crochet—but to us it is an abomina- 
‘tion, and, therefore, you ought not to 
smoke. We cannot hunt; perhaps 
-we are elderly in age, and pondrous 
to match, and cannot even ride; con- 
sequently we know nothing of the 
thrilling pleasure which inspires you 
when the hounds give tongue, and you 
are off and away like a covey of fla- 
mingoes, streaming after that little 
brown beast stretching ahead. To us 
the sport is cruel, or dangerous, as we 
think more of the beast or the man; 
and we would rather take you, each 
individual Nimrod, in our quiet broug- 
ham for a little drive along the safe 
highway, than see you in pink, hopping 
over hedges or tearing through the 
open. And as for cricket, billiards, 
pool, and all that kind of thing, what 
pleasure can you have in knocking a 
few balls about, that should keep you 
half an hour away from your home 
with us and the dear children? We 
have nothing to talk about when you 
do come, beyond the merest trivialities 
of the day’s small occurrences. Per- 
haps we have only disagreeables to 
discuss with you, and a certain amount 
of nagging energy to dispose of that 
will make you angry before bed-time 
comes ; still, we think ourselves ill- 
used that you should have enjoyment 
while we are moping at home—though 
it is an enjoyment in which we could 
not take part, and a home-born moping 
which your presence would not dispel. 
I am afraid it is not so much love as 
jealousy, and not jealousy so much as 
envy. It is the dog and the manger 
Over again; and very snappish dis- 
agreeable little dogs we make our- 
selves ! 

I have often wondered at the un- 
conscionable demands of some among 
us,—say the sickly wives of jovial and 
robust husbands, who make their own 
weakness the measure of the man’s 
strength, and think their inability 
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for active pleasures reason enough 
why he, too, should live the life of a 
cloistered ascetic. Stupid, is it not ? 
And yet. how many of us women are 
stupid in this way! This especial 
manifestation of womanly stupidity. is 
not so hurtful towards husbands as it 
is towards sons. A man can fend for 
himself, but a boy is comparatively 
helpless while his boyhood lasts ; and 
when that is over the mischief is 
done. Of all pitiable sights in the 
world, that of a nervous, cowardly 
woman regulating the life of a vigour- 
ous boy is about the most pitiable. 
The one law of her maternal manage- 
She sees 
death or danger wherever she looks. 
If her boy wants to learn to ride, he 
will be thrown and will break his 
neck ; if he wants to learn to swim, 
he will get the cramp and be drowned ; 
if he wants to learn to shoot, ‘‘guns 
and things” have the diabolical pro- 
perty of going off by themselves, and 
he will infallibly be shot through the 
body when he least expects it; at 
cricket, he will get his shins broken ; 
the ice will give way under him, 
though it has borne thousands before 
him ; if he goes for a day’s excursion 
among the mountains, he will be lost 
in a mist, or dashed down a precipice; 
there will be no chance for him if he 
attempts to row, save in a tub with a 
retinue of care-takers. At every turn 
of a youth’s natural desire for expe- 
rience and adventure, he is checked 
by the groundless fear of a fusionless 
woman ; the end whereof is that he 
becomes an effeminate milksop not 
worth his salt, or else gives his mother 
care enough to break the heart of the 
traditionary cat. This is by no means 
a fancy sketch. We may see it painted 
in living lines wherever we choose to 
look. 

But, indeed, we English women 
are rapidly becoming miserable 
cowards all through. As for any- 
thing like heroic sacrifice of affection 
for public duty in us of modern times, 
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scarcely such a thing exists. Woman 
for woman, we would rather the 
whole manliness of the nation went 
to water than that our own belong- 
ings should suffer. We cannot rise 
from individuals to generals, from 
house to nation, from family to race : 
we cannot merge our own loss in the 
gain of the community, nor give our 
beloved as the sacrifice by which the 
true good of the whole is to be se- 
cured. I know the answer to this is 
that woman is the conservative force 
of humanity, and that it is given to 
her to preserve, in contradistinction 
to the destroying propensity of man. 
Still, in greater times than these, all 
forms of womanly love, whether for 
the husband or the son, were subor- 
dinated to the general good, and to 
national honour; and it would be 
well for us if we could go back to 
the spirit of those. times, and espe- 
cially if we women could get a 
tithe of the Roman patriotism and 
Spartan strength which once made 
the world so great. 

This, then, is the first fault or folly 
of us women towards men and com- 
mon sense—this endeavour of ours to 
dwarf the masculine life down to the 
standard of the feminine one; to 
narrow, under the name of refining ; 
to weaken and call it purification ; 
to interfere bythe euphemism of in- 
fluence. 

Our second fault is comprised in 
our excessive frivolity, our insane ad- 
herence to fashion, and our habit of 
judging by the mere outsides of 
things. It seems impossible for us 
to understand any question whatever 
by its own intrinsic merits, and not 
on the score of its personal con- 
venience to ourselves, or on that of 
our private liking for it, or on the 
mere question of custom and usage. 
Look at us in relation to fashion and 
dress: can anything be so silly as 
we are? If that mysterious some- 
thing which goes by the name of 
Fashion, but which in reality is only 


the fancy of a manufacturer or a mil- 
liner, says that we are to come out 
one year in crinolines which make us 
look like huge bells, with our feet for 
a twin clapper, straightway we all 
run a race in rivalling each other who 
shall be the biggest bell, with the 
shortest petticoat, and at the greatest 
cost of convenience or decency. If 
this same misty tyrant says, another 
year, that we shall have skimpy 
dresses, not much wider than pillow- 
cases, well! we have skimpy dresses, 
and look like so many bolsters set on 
end. If we are to have tapering skirts, 
ending in along wreath at our feet, 
away we all scamper, dropping our 
crinolines as if they were red-hot, and 
cutting off the circumference to stitch 
on to the length—sweeping the streets 
instead of showing our legs, and ex- 
changing the bell for the serpent’s 
train. One year sees us all red- 
headed ; another, olive-skinned ; some- 
times we are like the young lady 
of Leeds, whose head was infested 
with beads, and break out into a 
general state of shiny pimples; and 
sometimes we hang ourselves about 
with chains everywhere, and put our 
greatest pride in making a jangle as 
we go. One fashion bids us build up 
a fabric that towers half a yard above 
our heads ; another sticks a couple of 
inches of lace on the top of our 
touzly hair and calls that a bonnet, 
though the final cause of a bonnet 
proper is the protection of our heads 
from wind and weather. Now we 
are all draped in long cloaks that fall 
to our feet, at a frightful waste of ma- 
terial ; and then we cut them up into 
brief yachting jackets that come just 
below the waist; or we bind our- 
selves across the chest in what it 
pleases us to call Marie Antoinette 
fichus—but which I confess are pretty, 
and for the time of year marvellously 
suitable. We strangle our fingers 
and wrists in the tightest of gloves, 
and we induce corns and enlarged 
joints by the most uncompromising of 
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boots, on which we further put narrow 
heels a couple of inches high, and 
run the risk thereby of falling flat on 
our faces should we walk heedlessly 
or too quickly; or we think it un- 
ladylike to protect our feet from wet 
and stones, and go about in paper 
soles that would not carry us dry- 
footed if a tea-cup of water was spilt 
on the road before us. Nothing is 
too ugly, nothing too irrational for 
us. Call it fashion, and we will 
make ourselves more ugly than the 
most hideous set of squaws to be 
found among the hills and prairies of 
America ; because we are too silly to 
stand out against anything sheltered 
under that august name, and because 
we cannot go below the surface of 
life. 

This is for ourselves ; while as for 
men and our dealings in the way of 
dress with them, we are even more 
stupid ; and the manner in which we 
cramp all our social life by the terri- 
ble bondage of finery and fashion is 
a mixture of folly and suicidal selfish- 
ness utterly inconceivable. Club-life 
is one result of this tyranny of tailor- 
dom. It is not to escape from us as 
companions, but from the finery, the 
conventional restraints, the petty 
thraldom which our society entails, 
that men rush off to the smoking- 
room at their club, where at least 
they are delivered from the service of 
starch. To admit us among them 
anywhere, is to put themselves into 
the fetters of costume, and to cumber 
their hours with ceremonial. Hence 
our exclusion from much, where there 
is nothing unbecoming for us to see 
or hear, but where men are afraid to 
let us enter because of the trammels 
and extremes we should bring with 
us. The only set of educated women 
who live with their men as good 
comrades, tolerating what they do 
not share, and’ neither excluding nor 
imitating, are artists’ wives and 
daughters, And no one who has 
ever been admitted into good artists’ 


society can say that the association is 
a mistake. At the present time, when 
certain among us are making a stir 
for the recognition of rights and pri- 
vileges hitherto disallowed, it seems 
to me a pity, to use no stronger term, 
and a bit of contradiction fatal to our 
cause by that inexorable process called 
“the logic of facts,” that we should 
be so narrow, so interfering, and so 
full of finery, as we are, in our home 
and social life. If we wish to show 
men that we are earnest and capable, 
with more reason than instinct, and 
more womanliness than fine-ladyism, 
—that is, if we wish to show them 
that we are strong enough for the 
place we claim—we are not going 
quite the right way to work. If we 
want their extra respect, we ought to 
prove ourselves extra worthy, instead 
of being the poor weak creatures we 
are, with our incessant demands for 
protection and equality, and greater 
deference and more responsibility, 
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to be got by hard work and self- 
denial, with, at the same time, less 
inclination than ever for the sacrifice 
of even a whim, a folly, or an injus- 
tice. Madame Rachel is not the best 
supporter Mr. Mill could have had ; 
nor are her victims quite the kind of 
persons to be entrusted with more 
power than that which they have ex- 
ercised — namely, that of ruining 
themselves by their own folly. 

The chief thing wanting between 
men and women, as it seems to me, 
is friendship. Of love and poetic 
admiration there is abundance, of 
course, and to spare. The world 
could not go on without these pretty 
amenities; but we want friendship 
far more than all these—the affection- 
ateness which has no relation to love, 
but which would ensure equitable 
treatment from each to each. We 
could have no better gift than the 
reception and bestowal of such a 
feeling. But to obtain it we ought 
to make ourselves more fit for it 
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than we are at present. For though 
we were certainly not sent into the 
world solely to supplement man’s 
lives and to have no original objects 
of our own, still, we cannot do with- 
out their liking : and it is only right 
that we should set our watches by 
their time. They are clearer-headed 
than we; less prejudiced if less con- 
scientious ; more generous when gene- 
rous, and more tender when tender. 
Being the stronger they are larger in 
rn een in their love. When 
they love, they love better than we 
love, but less absorbingly. We give 
the whole of our lives to love, they 
keep one portion of theirs for work, 
and another for ambition. 
half measure of a gallon is more 
than the full measure of a pint ; and 
weight for weight the man’s love is 
greater than the woman’s. This is a 
tremendous heresy I know, but it is a 
truth notwithstanding ; and we ought 
to be able to recognize all truths 
when we see them, how disagreeable 
soever they may be to our prejudices 
or our pride. 

One of the fundamental differences 
between us and men lies in the differ- 
ence there is between instinct and 
passion. We are instinctive and men 
are passionate. Now, passions admit 
of the modifying power of reason 
better than do instincts, because of 
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the periods of cessation. The most 
passionate man is not always at blood- 
heat, raving and ramping about the 
world like an unloosed demon ; but 
instinct ‘never ceases. It is eternal, 
continuous, unchanging; deaf and 
blind to all but itself—a great amor- 
phous giant, with only one eye in the 
midst of its forehead, and that eye 
turned inward. Reason regulate in- 
stinct >—as much as an infant may 
lead a lion! And is not this complete 
subjugation by instinct one of the 
reasons why women are so difficult 
to manage, and so possessed by any 
affection they may have ? 

I should not like to be in the hands 
of sundry of my sex at this moment! 
I do not. think there would be much 
doubt of the direction their instincts 
would take if they could get hold of 
one whom they would style false to 
her sex and so traitrous! But it is 
because I love my sex that I speak as 
I do: it is because women are greater 
than their follies, and nobler than 


their prejudices, and might be so 


much better than they are, that I 
think it worth my while to tell them 
the truth. I have uglier things to 
say yet, and a few harder raps in store. 
Enough for the present. 
aloes must be “exhibited” in small 
doses ; and the dose to-day has been 
both large and bitter. 
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STUDIES ON 


THACKERAY. 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THACKERAY AS A NOVELIST. 


THE appearance of a standard and 
authoritative edition of the Works of 
Thackeray ought to be the signal 
for a new era in the criticism of 
them. Every great writer passes 
through several phases of critical his- 
tory. While he is alive, a natural 
reserve prevents both his friends and 
his enemies from expressing them- 
selves about him with perfect free- 
dom ; or, if such freedom be aimed 
at, the result is an excess either of 
panegyric or depreciation. At his 
death, by the general consent of civi- 
lized communities, the most favour- 
able view is taken of all that he has 
done ; for, who would be so barbarous 
as to bring vinegar instead of wine to 
a funeral pyre? But in a few years 
this last impression wanes. There is 
a general wish for absolute impartia- 
lity and frankness of criticism ; and it 
becomes the duty of the critic to en- 
deavour to fix the place of the author 
that his generation has lost among 
the great authors of the generations 
gone by. Of course, this task cannot 
be performed finally by any contem- 
porary ; and if we. are warned to call 
no man happy before his death, so we 
cannot settle the rank of any writer 
till his classical century has expired. 
Nevertheless, the feeling of a man’s 
contemporaries about him has a cer- 
tain freshness and familiarity which 
posterity can only partially reproduce 
by a strong effort of the imagination. 
We have the influences which he felt 
around us like an atmosphere. We 
ought to understand his spirit ; to be 


able thoroughly to relish his genius 
whether we can measure it or no. 

It is proposed here to offer some 
observations on Thackeray as a 
Novelist ; as a Humourist and Sati- 
rist ; as an Essayist and Critic; as a 
Poet. The division is made only for 
convenience’ sake, since, of course, 
there was a unity of genius about 
him, forming a basis for the display 
of these various powers. And this 
fact is a good one to start from, be- 
cause it gives us a key to much that 
was essential in him as a novelist. 
He was not a man with a gift for the 
creation of stories only, or even with 
the higher for the creation of cha- 
racter only. He was a thinker and 
humourist who showed a propor- 
tionate degree of power in everything 
that he undertook. The smallest of 
his sketches or essays had his mark 
upon it as distinctly, and could as 
little have been produced by anybody 
else, as ‘‘Esmond” or “Vanity Fair”; 
the broad arrow of his sovereignty 
was on biscuits no less than on 
anchors. His writings form a system 
of social philosophy, and represent a 
special type of literary genius, with 
perfect completeness and individual- 
ity. But his novels come first, by right 
of their extent and elaboration. He 
prepared himself for them by years of 
thought, study, and practice; years 
during which, (with scanty encou- 
ragement) he produced scores of 
delightful tales, essays, and papers, 
critical, satirical, comic, both in verse 
and prose. The difference between 
these and his very best novel is only 
one of degree ; though it seems pro- 
bable that, but for the success of 
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“Vanity Fair,” they would never 
have been. duly valued during his 


lifetime. 


This width of faculty and length of 
apprenticeship harmonize well with 
one very remarkable characteristic of 
his position. Novels in our day are 
so infinitely subdivided, that even of 
that minority of them which are worth 
reading at all, many are pictures of 
mere fragments of English life. We 
have novels of the fashionable, poli- 
tical, military, religious worlds, in 
which everything but the one world 
that the novelist is dealing with is 
ignored. There are writers who can 
draw a shopkeeper, and fail when 
they attempt to draw a gentleman ; 
or who make a tolerable hand of a 
clergyman without being able to paint 
a soldier or sailor. But Thackeray’s 
range took in the whole society of 
England. Lord Steyne is just. as 
real and lifelike as J. J., and nota 
whit more so. Dr. Portman is neither 
worse nor better described than Dr. 
Firmin ; and Major Pendennis is as 
distinct in outline, and solid in body, 
as Colonel Newcome. If the reader 
will take up Thackeray’s figures in 
handfuls, just as they come—Becky 
Sharp, Laura Pendennis, Mr. Deu- 
cease, Barnes Newcome, Ethel, his 
sister, Henry Esmond—he will find, 
on thinking them over, that as regards 
naturalness and truthfulness they are 
all on an equality. Now, this is a 
most important element in the value 
of his novels. He deals little, to be 
sure, with humble life, and has not 


left us a Sancho Panza, Andrew Fair- . 


service, Caleb Balderstone, or Jacob 
Faithful ; but this fact is due to the 
veracity which was his crowning merit. 
He saw that the old type of feudal 
servant had disappeared, for one thing, 
and that there was little poetry or 
humour to be got out of relations based 
upon mere money. He was also too 
honest to draw fancy-pictures of 
classes with whom he had _ never 
lived ; and he knew, besides, that the 


cultivated classes are the real repre- 
sentatives of the thought of each gene- 
ration. When we think of Queen 
Anne's time, we think of the states- 
men, writers, beauties, merchants, — 
and so forth. The waiters at Button’s 
who brought Pope his coffee, differed 
in no important particular—in no 
point that throws any light on the 
history of England—from the drawers 


‘at the ‘‘ Mermaid ” who brought Ben 


Jonson his sack. A hundred years 
hence, what Englishmen who read 
books a hundred years old will like 
to know will be, what was the way 
of thinking among their ancestors of 
Queen Victoria’s time ;—what was 
their view of life; their standard of 
morals and manners; their: feeling 
about the form of society in which 
their lot was cast? By that time, 
the charm of all comedy depending 
on the popular humours of this gene- 
ration will have vanished, and the 
charm, too, of all sentiment similarly 
local, as distinct from the great and 
‘permanent features of human nature 
—common to Montaigne with Euri- 
pides—common to Addison with 
Horace or Meander. Truthfulness to 
this nature, expressed with grace of 
form, will alone have a chance of 
living. Now, the great merit of 
Thackeray I take to be, that he Aas 
reflected—with lucid beauty, with ad- 
mirable sense, and taste, and impar- 
tiality——the whole range of the 
characteristic English society of his 
age. He is not a fashionable novelist, 
though he introduces persons of 
fashion; nor a military or clerical 
novelist, though he introduces soldiers 
and clergymen. His roll of books, 
like the Bayeux tapestry, gives us the 
whole generation, men of wit, busi- 
ness, war, art; women beautiful and 
plain, loving and hateful, clever and 
stupid. There are types and occupa- 
tions, no doubt, which he has not 
meddled with. But such abundant 
material exists in his books, to show 
what kind of man is an English 
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gentleman of the nineteenth century, 
that his omissions are of little import- 
ance. By the reality with which he 
painted, he has taught us to divine 
for ourselves what he did not paint. 

Let it be remarked, too, that this 
admirable fidelity to nature, enlivened 
with a humour never grotesque, and 
tinged with a sentiment never maud- 
lin, is wholly Thackeray’s own. Many 
have imitated him, but he imitated 
nobody. None of the thousand moods 
or fashions of our schools of thinking 
are repeated in his books—even in 
the earliest of them. He deals 
neither in Wertherism, Byronism, nor 
Carlylism ; the French “ literature of 
despair” rolled harmlessly as passing 
thunder over his head. He wor- 
shipped no side of life or thought 
exclusively, “Ivanhoe” did not 
fascinate him with chivalry, nor 
“Wilhelm Meister” with art; nor 
did the modern realism of fiction 
destroy his sympathy with romance. 
His strong intellect kept its indepen- 
dence from the beginning ; his strong 
moral nature did justice from the be- 
ginning. Faithfully, and regardless 
of all sentimental whimpering, he 
laid bare the selfishness, meanness, 
and servility of the age. But with 
equal truth, he brought on the stage 
noble and kindly characters like 
Colonel Newcome, Ethel Newcome, 
and Henry Esmond. Severe upon 
society as society, he had the strongest 
faith in human nature ; and his own 
great heart beat responsive to all that 
was generous in history, or fiction, or 
the world of his time. 

The independence and originality 
of Thackeray’s character as a writer 
makes it difficult to indicate the 
sources of the culture by which his 
genius was formed. The writers of 
his own age who got the start of him 
in popularity taught him nothing; 
but in his youth the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott towered over Europe, 
and it is certain that he was deeply 
influenced by Sir Walter. They had 


a good deal in common, especially a 
sound worldly shrewdness tempered 
by kindness of a homely character, 
and by humour of that robust sort 
which finds food for itself in the 
daily incidents of life. They both 
had a strong respect for society even 
while laughing at its prejudices, and 
never allowed the literature to which 
their lives were devoted to usurp su- 
periority over other interests. The 
resemblance between them, however, 
was rather moral than intellectual. 
Sir Walter had a general influence 
over Thackeray, no doubt, as himself 
the real father of the truthful and 
natural novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; but he had no special influence, 
and the character of his genius was 
very different. Thackeray was with- 
out Scott’s feudal sympathies, and 
had far less romance and historical 
feeling ; neither was his imagination 
so various as that of Scott—which 
created such diverse characters as 
Rebecca and Jeannie Deans—nor his 
vein of poetry so rich. In one point 
the late writer had an advantage— 
he wrote a better style. The prose 
of Scott is cumbrous, and apt to be 
verbose ; whereas Thackeray’s Eng- 
lish is one of his greatest merits. It 
is pure, clear, simple in its power, 
and harmonious ; clean, sinewy,. fine 
and yet strong, like the legs of a 
racehorse. Style is a gift born with 
a man, but its character is greatly 
modified by his education and expe- 
rience. One sees very distinctly in 
Thackeray's style, as in his way of 


. thinking and feeling about things, 


the English public-school and uni- 
versity man—the tone of one born 
and bred in the condition of a gen- 
tleman. The facts of his birth and 
education coloured his thought and 
his style, just as Scott’s was coloured 
—even more decidedly—by the family 
traditions of his ancient border-race. 
He was never zealous for the classics ; 
but the classics form a man who has 
been nourished on them, whether he 
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is conscious of it or not. We none 
of us remember taking in our mother’s 
milk, but we know what it has done 
for us for all that. Thackeray was 
saturated with Horace, especially 
the lyrical part of the Venusian ; 
he was also very fond of Mon- 
taigne and intimate with him. In 
fact, Latin writers, French writers, 
and the English writers of the eight- 
eenth century, seem to have consti- 
tuted his favourite reading. Yet he 
was always more a man of the world 
than a man of books ; and if we allow 
much influence over the formation of 
his style to the sources just indicated, 
we may also see in it a certain con- 
versational ease and grace, which is 
not a result only of reading, and 
which is the direct opposite of the 
detestable style, formed upon news- 
papers, of so many inferior men. To 
hit the right mean between a book- 
ishness which is too stiff, and a collo- 
quialism which is too loose, is one of 
the rarest achievements in literature, 
and one that more than any other 
secures to an author the position of a 
classic. No English novelist ap- 
proached this standard in Thackeray’s 
time so nearly as he, and perhaps no 
previous novelist except the incompar- 
able Fielding. 

Thackeray showed all his charac- 
teristic qualities very early. The 
reader who goes back to the “ Yel- 
lowplush Papers,” the ‘ Fitzboodle 
Confessions,” the ‘Fatal Boots,” 
‘“‘ Barry Lyndon,” or ‘‘ The Hoggarty 
Diamond,” finds himself in contact 
with the same mind which produced 
the subsequent masterpieces. They 
may be half-sovereigns, and the others 
sovereigns, but they have equally his 
head upon them. We see the great 
novelist forming himself, but having 
already a distinctive philosophy and 
manner of his own, and an excellence 
peculiar to him. What, perhaps, 
first strikes one is his ease,—an ease 
the result, not of carelessness, but of 
power. The observation is keen and 


penetrative; the humour naturally 
quiet and intellectual, but occasion- 
ally hilarious and redundant. The 
characters are invariably life-like, and 
never, under any temptation, pass out 
of the region of legitimate comic art. 
Considered as stories, the stories are 
simple enough ; and, indeed, Thac- 
keray’s power was always shown in the 
higher walks of fiction, in the crea- 
tion of character. He did not invent 
a complicated intrigue and then a set 
of marionettes to carry it out; but 
followed nature, which makes human 
action depend upon human character. 
If the order of Don Quixote’s ad- 
ventures were altered, he would still 
be the Don. A talk over the fire 
between Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby 
is worth a whole volume of adventures 
by Dumas. But then it is precisely 
the intellectual. novel which is neg- 
lected by the vulgar, while it is wait- 
ing breathlessly to see ‘“‘who” some- 
body ‘will turn out” to be, or is 
roaring at a group of caricatures, in 
some more congenial quarter. Men 
like John Sterling saw that “The 
Hoggarty Diamond” was as charm- 
ingly natural as Goldsmith; but it 
was refused by Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine, and neglected by the general 
reader. Nevertheless, it is the best 
of all Thackeray's earlier stories, as 
he always thought, and the one most 
worth studying by those who would 
trace the development of his genius. 
His philosophy and his art are both 
there in charming miniature. We 
have his favourite types of good cha- 
racter—an honest, unaffected, warm- 
hearted young fellow, capable of 
weakness, but not of baseness; we 
have a rogue, but a rogue not wholly 
without some good points; a trusting, 
loving lass ; a queer old lady, not un- 
naturally queer, however ; and a little 
knot of people of condition, some of 
whom have their own prejudices, but 
who are in the main good and kindly. 
Already Thackeray showed his dis- 
trust of that raw, and, as it were, 
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barbarous simplicity of theory which 
divides characters into black and 
white, like chessmen, and opposes 
them to each other in the game of 
life. He took care to exhibit the 
good or evil elements, as preponder- 
ating in each case, on the whole ; for, 
otherwise, morality would come to a 
dead lock. But to paint every villain 
with hoofs and tail, and all the good 
people with wings, would have been 
far too rudimentary a conception for 
a painter who was a thinker. Thacke- 
ray knew life and human nature 
too well for that. Yet he has not left 
us in doubt which type of character 
he preferred—the good type with 
some weak points, or the bad with 
some tolerable ones. Our sympathy 
is with Sam Titmarsh from first to 
last; and it always seems wonderful 
to a reflecting critic how anybody 
could read the account of the honest 
fellow’s losing his child during their 
poverty, and then join in the once 
fashionable cant that the author was 
“cynical,” man without heart,” 
“‘without tenderness,” and all the 
rest of that dismal and ungrateful 
nonsense! The truth of the matter 
really is that it was the natural ten- 
dency of Thackeray to be more ten- 
der and sentimental than he shows 
himself, and that it was his intellec- 
tual honesty which kept this tendency 
in check, and made him lay bare all 
his severest thoughts about the ugly, 
and paltry, and ridiculous side of 
things. What on earth is a man of 
genius sent among us for but to tell 
the truth? If the attic salt loses shat 
savour, what is the use of it? or what 
but this candid and honest employ- 
ment of their powers has kept the 
Moliéres and Montaignes, the Popes 
and Swifts, the Horaces and Juve- 
nals, so high in the estimation of the 
thinking portion of the world? One 
of the duties of a thinker in this age 
is to oppose a shallow optimism, 
which strikes at the root of all 
serious thought, and of Christianity 


itself ; and with the exception of Car- 
lyle, no man has, perhaps, been more 
useful in this direction than Thacke- 
ray. He resolutely refused to spoil 
the stomach of his generation by 
feeding it on barley-sugar. 

The warmest admirers of Thacke- 
ray’s earlier tales must, of course, ac- 
knowledge that ‘‘ Vanity Fair” was a 
prodigious advance upon them. It 
retains a peculiar charm, though he 
reached a still higher grade of art in 
“Esmond” and in “The New- 
comes.” There is an animation and 
a freedom of satire about “Vanity 
Fair” which has its own delightful- 
ness as distinct from the mellower 
beauty, and sedater humour, of its 
successors. In dramatic effect, and 
interest of narration, it, perhaps, takes 
the lead of all; for Thackeray has 
scarcely anywhere else such situa- 
tions as that of the Waterloo crisis, 
or the surprise of Becky by her hus- 
band, when he escapes from the 
sponging-house. And how admirably 
the story develops itself out of such 
simple elements. How modest the 
fountains from which spring the 
stream of story that by and by ex- 
pands into a mirror-like lake, reflect- 
ing the character of a whole genera- 
tion! We have two middle-class 
families in Russell Square, the son 
and daughter of which are engaged 
to each other. The daughter has a 
school-fellow who goes out as a 
governess to make her way in the 
world. The son enters the army, 
and naturally makes intimate friends 
at his mess. But by degrees the 
interest widens and deepens. A 
whole group of personages is taken 
in, and their fortunes linked together; 
the comedy darkens into tragedy, the 
satire grows more and more thought- 
ful and intense, and a book, appa- 
rently begun as one of mere amuse- 
ment, closes, leaving its reader a life- 
long theme for emotion and medita- 
tion. The change is chiefly due to 
the development of the character ot 
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Becky Sharp; and nothing is more 
illustrative of Thackeray’s genius 
than the probable, reasonable, and 
entirely natural and sensible way in 
which Becky's progress through life 
is managed. Nobody can lay his 
finger on an incident in it not likely 
enough under the conditions, and in 
perfect keeping with Becky’s own 
character, and that of the people 
among whom she is thrown. It is 
this supreme merit of truth which dis- 
tinguishes Thackeray from mere nove- 
lists of the day ; heroes of the Photo- 
graphic school, which deals in com- 
mon-place realism ; and the Fantastic 
school, which deals in extravagant in- 
cident. There are realists, and realists. 
Thackeray paints common life, but 
not in a common-place manner. 
There are novelists whose imitation 
is mechanical rather than creative, 
and resembles the employment of real 
water, real horses, &c., on the stage 
—a vulgarity which attacks art in its 
very essence. They make their cha- 
racters twaddle through whole pages, 
like those in Swift’s satirical piece on 
“Polite Conversation.” But though 
people do undoubtedly twaddle in the 
actual world, that is not a sufficient 
reason for making them twaddle in a 
work of art, which, though bound to be 
natural, is bound also to show some 
power of selection amongst the pro- 
ducts of nature. Thackeray, in ‘Vanity 
Fair,” and everywhere else, detests the 
false, the turgid, the high-flown ; and 
resolutely prefers good low art to the 
sham high. But there is a medium ; 
and he is never realistic in the sense 
in which a post-office directory is so. 
He was, however, for a long time, too 
veracious for his readers, and even 
after “Vanity Fair” had appeared, 
the sweet, kindly little Amelia was 
attacked as not clever enough for the 
place which she held in the novel. 
As if cleverness was either the com- 
monest, or the most desirable, quality 
in a heroine—at least, a heroine that 
is intended to be loved and married ! 


Through all Thackeray's books, there 
runs the prevailing doctrine that 
women—in spite of their little jea- 
lousies and other faults—are better 
than men by dint of their tenderness 
and affection; and surely these are 
found every day in women still duller 
than Amelia is represented as being. 
It is curious howcompletelyin ‘‘Vanity 
Fair” Thackeray put on the stage his 
whole company of actors in the comedy 
of life. Dobbin has a family likeness 
to Colonel Newcome and Henry Es- 
mond ; George Osborne has a strong 
moral resemblance to Arthur Pen- 
dennis ; Laura Bell cleverer 
Amelia; and Miss Crawley claims 
kin both with old Lady Kew and with 
the Baroness Bernstein, who, as the 
brilliant Beatrix, had some points in 
common (under great difference of 
condition) with Becky Sharp. The 
George Warrington of ‘“ Pendennis” 
is a relative, in every sense, of his 
namesake in ‘The Virginians.” I 
do not the least mean that Thackeray 
repeated himself, or that these are not 
all distinct individualities. On the 
contrary, the very fact that they should 
be both like and unlike, is a proof of 
the artist’s subtlety as of his fidelity 
to nature. But the resemblances are 
worth studying by those who would 
understand his sympathies and anti- 
pathies, 

“Pendennis” is a less interesting 
story than ‘ Vanity Fair,” and is less 
concentrated and intense from every 
point of view. The best character 
in “Pendennis” is Warrington— 
one of the most real, as well as love- 
able, of the author’s creations ; but it 
is a disadvantage, that from the nature 
of the case, he should have compara- 
tively little part in the action of the 
fable. The Major, a selfish and gen- 
tlemanly tuft-hunter, is one of the 
happiest of Thackeray’s comic figures ; 
and what is highly significant, he, 
somehow, never loses a certain dig- 
nity, though his life is essentially 
narrow and servile. Arthur Pen- 
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dennis himself, though the reader is 
evidently intended to have considera- 
ble sympathy with him, is but a poor 
creature. The women, too, in “ Pen- 
dennis” make less impression on the 
memory than those of any of Thacke- 
ray's larger books. The goodness of 
Mrs. Pendennis, there and elsewhere, 
is overdone, and verges on ‘“ goody- 
goody”; while Blanche Amory lacks 
fibre, and is too insipid to overcome 
the kind of negligent contempt which } 
her shallowness and selfishness in- 
spire. There are, one need scarcely 
say, a thousand beauties of style and 
observation, a thousand touches of 
wit and humour, in ‘ Pendennis.” 
But one expects these in a book of 
Thackeray's, as a matter of course ; 
and all I contend is, that, as a novel, 
“Pendennis” does not reach the au- 
thor’s highest mark. 

In “Esmond,” we have at once a 
higher intellectual and moral interest. 
Henry Esmond stands out better, as a 
man of brains and character, and a 
gentleman, than any other similar 
personage in these novels. Lady 
Rachel is very sweet and pure, with- 
out ceasing to be human and fallible ; 
and Beatrix is brilliant, radiant, full 
of life and force—a Mary Stuart, or 
Cleopatra, of the everyday world. 
The distance of time at which the 
action of “‘Esmond” goes on, seems 
to have acted on Thackeray’s imagina- 
tion like a stimulant, for there is not 
only more romance, but there is more 
sentiment in “Esmond” than in his 
other fictions. That the hero, after 
having been the lover of Beatrix, 
should become the husband of her 
mother, jars on the feelings of some 
of his admirers. But it would be 
well worth their while to study, phase 
by phase, the admirable delicacy with 
which Henry Esmond’s attachment 
to Rachel is made to grow, and the 
exquisite art by which the final result 
is hinted at, and the spectator gradu- 
ally reconciled to it, in the course of 
the narrative. Considered simply as 


an historical novel, ‘‘Esmond” has 
less merit than as a picture of that 
human nature which, in its essential 
elements, is the same through all gene- 
rations. The writer has, with infinite 
dexterity, reproduced in many pas- 
sages the tone, and availed himself 
of the events, of the age of Queen 
Anne. He held illiterate writers in 
deep and consistent contempt. But 
his mind was not historical ; and his 
inferiority, when he passes from ima- 
ginary to historical characters, be- 
comes apparent the moment he is 
compared with a master like Scott. 
His Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, 
Swift, are shadowy and inferior by 
the side of such flesh-and-blood figures 
as the Duke of Argyll in the “ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,” or the Cromwell 
of Woodstock.” Yet, the Queen 
Anne period was beyond all question 
the period with which Thackeray's 
reading had made him most familiar. 

If, as I venture to think, “ Vanity 
Fair” is the most brilliant, and “ Es- 
mond” the most beautiful, of Thac- 
keray’s novels, so ‘‘The Newcomes” 
is probably—take it all in all— 
the greatest of them. The chief 
characters, while not a whit less 
natural than those of his previous 
works, are of a higher type; and the 
range of general character and inci- 
dent is very wide and various. Ethel 
Newcome, who is at once as clever 
as Beatrix and as good as Laura, 
disposes at once of the old charge 
that all the writer’s good women are 
geese. The Colonel is the finest por- 
trait that has been added to the gal- 
lery of English fiction since Sir 
Walter’s time; and the pathos, at 
once manly and delicate, with which 
his ruin and death are treated, places 
Thackeray in the very highest rank 
of poetic humourists. Nor has he 
anywhere shown more comic vés than 
in ‘‘The Newcomes.” What can be 
better, as the very essence of world- 
liness of the nineteenth century type, 
than Sir Barnes Newcome? Where 
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is there a jollier Bohemian,—a Bohe- 
mian, but still a gentleman,—than 
F, Bayham? How wonderfully real are 
Mrs. Hobson Newcome and Charles 
Honeyman! But Florac, with his 
bonhommie and his extravagance, his 
mixture of sense, levity, good-breed- 
ing, and oddity, is perhaps a more 
marvellous achievement for an Eng- 
lish novelist than any of these. He 
is thoroughly French, yet no French- 
man could have drawn him, for he 
belongs to both countries, and it 
would have been vain to expect even 
from Balzac, De Stendhal, or De Ber- 
nard, snch a knowledge of England 


and English as Thackeray possessed 
of France and French. In “The 
Newcomes” his genius reached its 
high-water mark. ‘The Virginians” 
shows many of his best qualities, but 
does not add to the resources at our 
disposal for understanding or mea- 
suring his powers. The same thing 
is true of the lesser works which fol- 
lowed ; though none of them are with- 
out that truthfulness and solidity 
which, above everything else, make 
his admirers respect in him the 
greatest English novelist of the nine- 
teenth century, Sir Walter Scott alone 
excepted. 
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ON AN OLD BUFFER. 


BurFer. A cushion or apparatus, with strong springs, to deaden the buff or concussion 
between a moving body and one on which it strikes. — Webster's English Dictionary. 


‘«‘ A KNOCK-ME-DOWN sermon, and worthy of Birch,” 
Observe I to my wife, as we toddle from church ; 

“« Convincing indeed,” is the lady’s remark ; 

‘«« And how logical, too, on the size of the Ark !” 
Then Blossom cuts in, without begging our pardons, 
“Pa, was it as big as the Logical Gardens ?” 


‘Miss Blossom,” says I, to my dearest of dearies, 
‘‘ Papa disapproves of nonsensical queries ; 
The Ark was an Ark, and had people to build it,— 

' Enough that we read Noah built it and fill’d it : 
Mamma does not ask how he caught his opossums—” 
Says she, ‘“‘ That remark is as foolish as Blossom’s.” 


Thus talking and walking the time is beguiled 
By my orthodox wife and my sceptical child ; 

I act as their duffer whenever I can, 

And you see I’m of use as a family-man. 

I parry their blows, and I’ve plenty to do-— 

I think that the child’s are the worse of the two! 


My wife has a healthy aversion for sceptics, 
She vows that they’re bad when they’re only dyspeptics ; 
May Blossom prove neither the one nor the other, 
- And to do as she’s bid by her excellent mother. 
_ She thinks I’m a Solon,—perhaps, if I huff her, 
She'll think I'm a—something that's older and tougher ! 
Mamma, loquitur. 
‘If Blossom’s a sceptic, or saucy, I'll search, 
And I'll find her a wholesome corrective in Birch.” 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VARGRAVES. 


“YES. pleasant society enough ; 
but about as much like the 
real thing, the thing I mean, as those 
gardens are like country-house gar- 
dens, or as I am like you, Isabelle— 
to go even wider of a well-defined 
mark than I have gone before.” 

“Poor dear Cecile ! when will your 
fate and will agree ?” a second speaker 
said, cheerfully ;| “now as far as ig- 
nominious ‘me’ is concerned, I am 
quite happy in this society, that you 
find pleasant enough: it's as good as 
we can even hope to mix in, you 
know that, Cecile ; and after all, who 
is more respected and looked up to 
than papa, about here ?” 

“No one,” the one who had spoken 
first, a girl of about twenty-seven, an- 
swered, quickly, laughing as readily 
as she spoke. “No one; and that 
proves so much, doesn’t it? Proves 
that the neighbourhood is so entirely 
right, and he is so entirely worthy, 
and I am so utterly in the wrong in 
not finding everything all-sufficient. 
Well, how are we to mix in ‘pleasant 
society’ this day ? that is all I ask.” 

‘“Why, there is Mrs. Foster’s gar- 
den-party—don't pretend to have for- 
gotten that.” 

“No, I won’t; and after this gar- 
den-party, there is a long dark hour 
of nothingness, and then the hour 
with the company of singers we have 
been beguiled into joining, and then 
bed, and then the consciousness of 
a day well spent to soothe us to 
slumber.” 


‘Cecile, how you do contrive to 
grate on one’s feelings !” This second 
speaker was a young lady about 
twenty-one. ‘You don’t like to be 
quite happy yourself, and so you 
won't let me be quite happy when I 
have everything to make me so; 
where did you get your discontent 
from? not from the Vargraves, I am 


gure.” 


“Don’t bother your brains by at- 
tempting to solve the mystery of my 
discontent,” Cecile answered, with 
good-natured, tolerant scornfulness; 
“let me have your white chip-hat, to 
arrange some rose-buds in for the 
benefit of Mrs. Foster’s guests; and 
don’t tell your father what I have 
been saying ; don’t, please, dear.” 

She went out of the room as she 
made this request, and made her way 
up to her own bedroom, singing 
blithely enough as she went. She, 
Cecile Vargrave, was only the niece 
of this house in which she lived, and 
the one with whom she had been 
talking was the only daughter. But 
it had always been Mr. Vargrave’s 
aim, and Mrs. Vargrave’s ambition, 
that neither observant friends, nor 
the girls themselves, should be able 
to detect any difference in the manner 
of their treatment. But though the 
treatment had been applied for the 
last five years, the treated ones did 
not in the slightest degree resemble 
one another. The twigs had both 
been carefully bent in precisely the 
same direction. But the one was of 
stronger growth than the other. 
Cecile, who had it in her power to do 
so much, had it in her will to do so 


a 
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little, that Mrs. Vargrave found her- 
self at times giving unwilling heed to 
the memory of the scandal she had 
heard of Cecile’s mother having 
been a woman who was strongly 
suspected of no origin at all. The 
girl had lived with them for the last 
five years. She had been taken to the 
same safe marts, she had been adorned 
by the taste of the same milliner. 
The same riding-master had instructed 
Isabelle and her to come down to 
their saddles, and swing off in a 
canter, without any other movement 
than a gentle swerve, however hard 
their horses pulled, during the hours 
of fullest excitement in the Row. Yet 
for all these advantages, and a thou- 
sand others which cannot be enume- 
rated here, Cecile, to the best of Mrs. 
Vargrave’s knowledge, was as ab- 
solutely unsought as when she had 
come to Bayswater, fresh from a 
struggling life somewhere, five years 
ago. 
eshe came into such a different at- 
mosphere—an atmosphere which was 
redolent of peace and plenty, and re- 
spectability—and yet she could never 
bring herself heartily to feel and de- 
clare that the one she had left was 
less pleasant to her. ‘ How rejoiced 
you must be to have nothing more to 
do with the humours of landladies, 
and the discomforts of third-rate lodg- 
ing-houses,” Mrs. Vargrave would 
say to her husband's niece, pityingly. 
‘My poor child, your mother seems 
to have been utterly unable to combat 
real-life difficulties of any sort.” This, 
Mrs. Vargrave would say after Cecile 
had given a vivid account of how they 
had been routed here by insolence, 
and made to flee thither by impostures. 
And then Cecile would return all Mrs. 
Vargrave’s sympathy, unused, by 
Saying : 
“I rejoice in this, in your kindness, 
of course, aunt; but that was fun of 
a sort; and neither mamma nor I 
ever fretted about it. Quick marches 
and unexpected turnings out never 


upset us; we were vagabonds at 
heart, I believe.” 

This was a dreadful speech for a 
girl to make who was situated as 
Cecile was situated. ‘She does not 
know the full meaning of her own 
words, and she destroys herself,” Mrs. 
Vargrave would say, hopelessly ; “do 
all we can, we shall not be able to 
say anything of her mother that any- 
one can care to hear, and the time 
will come, when Cecile marries, that 
we shall be asked questions.” 

“TI can answer all I am asked with 
a clear conscience,” Mr. Vargrave 
would reply to this; “I know 
nothing, I suspect nothing, I can say 
nothing.” 

“That is all very well and very 
clever, James; but it will reasonably 
be asked how, then, did you come to 
have the charge of the child ?” 

“TI can answer even that; she 
arrived, with two large trunks and a 
shaven poodle, late one night, just as 
we were going to bed, if I remember 
rightly—announced herself as my 
niece, and handed me a letter from 
my dead brother, entrusting her to 
my care.” 

“And all this only makes it more 
than desirable that she should not speak 
of her mother, of whom we know 
nothing, and herself as ‘ vagabonds at 
heart,’” Mrs. Vargrave said, ear- 
nestly ; “she is nearly twenty-eight 
now, James, and Isabelle is of age; 
it is time we thought seriously of 
their settling.” 

“We have been thinking seriously 
about it ever since they were seven- 
teen ; additional serious thoughts on 
this subject will wear me _ out; 
besides, I don’t want to get rid of 
them.” 

“Nor do I want to get rid of 
them; but we can’t stay with them 
always, and really it’s of Cissy I am 
thinking most, if anything should 
happen to us; Isabelle will always 
win friends.” 

“And Cecile, if I’m not mistaken, 
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will always command fortune. I 
hear them coming now. I told them 
to show themselves to me before they 
went to Mrs, Foster's garden folly.” 
Then the two girls came into the 
room, and stood to be _ inspected. 
While they are being reviewed, an 
attempt shall be made to describe 
them and their home. 

This latter was situated in pleasant 
Bayswater, in one of those wide, open 
roads branching out of one of the 
older squares, which have, amongst 
their chief attractions, the fact that 
they are close to Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens. Between this road 
and the highway which runs along 
outside the Park railings up to the 
Marble Arch, a long, large span of 
ornamental ground, called Ladbroke 
Square, lies, and this square was to 
be the scene this afternoon of the 
croquet-party to which the Misses 
Vargrave were bidden. 

Mr. Vargrave had lived in this 
Bayswater district from a period long 
anterior to its becoming the fashion- 
ably prosperous place it now is. He 
had rented a house on the same site 
as the one he had since built and 
now occupied, for many years, until, 
indeed, Fortune smiled upon him with 
sufficient brightness to justify him to 
himself in such expenditure. Then 
he realized one of his wife’s day- 
dreams, and enabled her to live in 
‘a house of their own,” a proceeding 
which she had a vague idea, whatever 
the original cost, must be more eco- 
nomical than being obliged constantly 
to disburse for rents and taxes. 

It is difficult to say exactly what 
Mr. Vargrave was. He spoke of him- 
self as an Italian Warehouseman on a 
wholesale scale, but this Mrs. Var- 
grave expressly desired might be consi- 
dered as merely one of Mr. Vargrave'’s 
jokes. True, he imported dried fruits 
and dry wines on an extensive and 
remunerative system, but this he did 
outside some even larger transactions 
on the Stock Exchange, on which he 


must have had some sort of agency, 
or with which he must have had some 
safe and agreeable understanding. -For 
he never played see-saw on an exag- 
gerated scale. He was not a beggar 
one week, and a millionnaire the next. 
In fact, he was a safe manin all re- 
spects, and one who was well-reputed 
(as his daughter Isabelle said) all 
round the region in which they dwelt. 
Well-reputed not only as one’ who 
could pay his way promptly, however 
liberally his way might lead him, but 
also as a sagacious, keen, intelligent 
man, who was capital ballast to the 
light-hearted, light-headed lady, his 
wife. 

At the time of her introduction to 
the reader, Mrs. Vargrave was a hand- 
some, happy-looking matron of forty. 
A well-satisfied wife, and a not un- 
reasonably proud mother, and a “very 
model aunt,” her husband’s niece, 
Cecile Vargrave, declared. Two-and- 
twenty years ago her husband had 
fallen in love with her sweet beauty, 
and had married her for it, hopeful of 
nothing beyond, and perfectly con- 
tented with it. But he got more than 
he had bargained for with himself. 
In addition to her sweet beauty she 
had a sweet temper, and a heart so 
light and affectionate, that he con- 
sistently forgave and overlooked all 
the faults and follies of her equally 
light head. 

Not that these were very numerous, 
or that they were of much importance, 


now that he was wealthy and pros- 


perous. But time was when he had 
been a hard-working, poor, and strug- 
gling man; and at that time, his 
wife’s inability to make the calcula- 
tion that five purchases of the value 
of twenty pounds each would amount 
to a hundred when viewed en masse, 
was very trying to him. It was not 
that she had a weak woman’s desire 
to lavish money for the sake of show; 
but she was utterly unable to look 
beyond the hour and the counters 
whereon the things looked so pretty. 


“As he spoke he turned slightly tome, still holding the hand of the lady he was going to marry.* 


. 
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It was certainly no regardlessness of, 
or indifference to, money that actuated 
her ; for when the bills came in, she 
would bemoan herself freely and 
honestly, and launch out accusations 
of imposition in their charges against 
the most unexceptionable tradesmen. 
“It is a matter of fact that the bill is 
a mistake, or an imposition, James,” 
she would say, earnestly ; ‘why, I 
was only in the shop five minutes, 
and here’s twenty pounds! Common 
sense tells you it is a mistake on their 
parts, doesn’t it?” ‘But you pro- 
bably bought something during those 
five minutes,” he would gently in- 
sinuate. And then Mrs. Vargrave 
would knit her white brow until the 
blue veins stood out in clear relief, 
and after a great effort at reflection, 
would concede that she had “got one 
ten-guinea dress, and a five-guinea 
mantle, and several other things that 
didn't, all of them, come to more than 
five pounds ;” which last item she 
would mention in a triumphant man- 
ner, as being in itself confirmation 
strong of the truth of her convic- 
tion, that “the bill couldn’t possibly 
be twenty pounds.” 

But with the exception of this hare- 
brainedness with respect to the after- 
claps bills are sure to prove, Mrs. 
Vargrave was neither a weak nora 
thoughtless woman. Her fair beauty, 
unmoved by any strong emotion, un- 
chequered by any cruel reverses, 
lasted long after her daughter and 
her niece grew up, first to divide 
homage with, and then draw it nearly 
entirely away from, her. And she 
accepted the situation. Never for a 
moment, light-hearted woman though 
she was, degenerating into a frisky 
matron, or suffering her demeanour 
for one instant to provoke the remark 
that she forgot either her years, her 
daughter, or her dignity. 

Moreover, she was, despite that 
natural desire which *she expressed 
just now to see her girls settled, an 
admirable mistress of a house in 


which young girls lived. In a set 
such as that in which they visited— 
a semi-suburban set, in which every 
movement was marked, and every 
possible thought and hope debated 
and commented upon—in such a set 
as this, even, she achieved the proud 
triumph of keeping the two girls 
almost nameless. Yet this she effected 


without insisting on any depressing ~ 


seclusion. They were allowed to go 
to balls. No girls in town were 
better up in the theatres, and every 
point, both of actors and plays. Mr. 
Vargrave’s Sunday dinners were things 
of note, and not the least attraction of 
his table were the two pretty cousins. 
They were taken to everything that 
was spoken about, and that everybody 
declared everybody else should see. 
They were much addicted to giving 
and to going to those little evening 
parties which are so fatally conducive 
to flirtations of a fragile order; but 
they were never suffered to lavish 
themselves about the squares and 
shaded roads of the neighbourhood 
for many hours during the sultry 
summer days. They were never, or 
very rarely, on view, in becoming 
morning dress, on a rustic seat, prac- 
tising the transparent imposture of 
pretending to read or to tat, and ob- 
viously waiting to be startled by a 
salutation from the casual acquaint- 
ance of last night’s dance or concert. 
While they were younger, and under 
orders, Mrs. Vargrave implanted a 
haughty detestation in their minds of 
the habit of “holding themselves 
cheap.” To this they superadded, 
when they were grown up, a delicate 
instinct of reserve, which caused their 
seldom-made appearance in the fa- 
miliar and dearly-loved haunts of 
Bayswater girls to be a prized 
thing. 

But this afternoon the two pretty 
cousins were going by invitation to 
play croquet in Ladbroke Square. 
Mrs, Foster’s garden-party was given 
on an important occasion—the pub- 
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licly announced approaching marriage 
of her eldest daughter, Amelia, to a 
Mr. Hepburn, a Somersetshire squire 
of large property. Amelia was to 
bid farewell at this /é¢e to all her 
young friends—to bid public farewell 
to them, that is; for they were seve- 
rally promised that they should see 
a good deal of her and her dresses 


. during the few days that were to in- 


tervene between this party and the 
wedding. 

The two Misses Vargrave were to 
be head-bridesmaids. They were 
chosen to lead the procession of eight, 
not so much on account of the great 
intimacy which existed between the 
families, as on account of their great 
superiority of look and style to any of 
the other Bayswater belles then out. 
It is time to say something about 
these looks of theirs. Isabelle, as the 
daughter of the house, claims the first 
place, in spite of being Cecile’s junior 
by six years. 

She had a great deal of her 
mother’s beauty, without that sweet- 
ness which has been remarked upon. 
Fair beauty of that pale clear satin- 
skinned kind that looks high-bred, 
and that is generally, as in Isabelle’s 
case, found in company with a small 
thin aquiline nose. Her hair was 
light brown, or would have been light 
brown had it been permitted to re- 
pose smoothly upon her head, as nature 
intended it to do. As it was, it was 
so much crumpled and puffed, that 
where it stood up in transparent 
billows on either side of the parting 
it looked pale amber-colour. Beauti- 
ful eyes of the same light brown 
shade as her hair, with a touch more 
of gold in their brown than was on 
her locks naturally perhaps. A figure 
that promised well for being full and 
large in after-years; that was full 
indeed now; shoulders that sprang 
out freely, and that had not much 
droop in them; and a firm, small, 
round, compact waist, that did not. 
look as if it could be easily com~- 


pressed into a still smaller compass. 
Not a tall girl, but one who carried 
a fair amount of. dignity from a way 
she had of holding her head well up. 
Which erectness might be due to 
hauteur, or might be due to tight- 
lacing : it was extremely difficult even 
for her most intimate friends to decide 
the point. A decided voice, and a 
decided. manner towards every one in 
the world save her cousin Cecile, of 
whom, for some reason which she her- 
self was utterly unable to discover, 
Isabelle Vargrave stood enough in 
dread to make her very deprecating. 
Every one said that Isabelle was ‘quite 
a Vargrave,” in spite of her having a 
great deal of her mother’s fair beauty, 
for she had her father’s aquiline 
features, decision, and self-possession. 
But about Cecile this could not be 
said ; she was not quite a Vargrave, 
or quite an anything else about which 
they knew aught. She was quite 
herself, quite sufficiently endowed 
with a power of making herself look 
almost plain when she had been asked 
out to ornament a room and was feel- 
ing herself bored, and a power of 
glowing into almost beauty when she 
pleased to do doso. Bayswater often 
felt as it gazed upon its unbroken 
ranks of unmarried daughters that it 
would be well rid of her. Yet this 
feeling did not arise from any un- 
towardness in her own conduct. She 
never bewitched the lovers of their 
daughters, she never beguiled the 
affections of their sons. They only 
felt that she could do these things if 
she liked, and were generally con- 
scious of being under a lion’s paw, 
however quietly she demeaned her- 
self. 

And the girl with the dubious an- 
tecedents and the mother about 
whom nothing was known did de- 
mean herself very quietly during the 
trying period of her admired girlhood. 
Still it was hard to believe that quiet 
and herself had been friends from the 
‘birth. A graceful creature, full as a 
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tigress of subtle movement, with a 
fervent, full, earnest-eyed face, the 
colouring of which was creamy and 
peculiar, looking dark by daylight, 
and very fair by night. Eyes with 
black pupils, and black lashes and 
brows, and very brown hair. A full 
mouth and a firm chin, and a voice 
that could be like a ringing bell, but 
that she could also tone down into 
something most wonderfully full and 
soft. Above all, with such a habit of 
quiet about her. 


CHAPTER II. 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 


AMELIA FOosTER, the eldest of a fa- 
mily of nine, was generally allowed 
to have done a good thing for her- 
self in having won the heart and 
the offer of the hand of Mr. Hep- 
burn. ‘It is true there is a disparity 
as far as age is concerned, but then 
Amelia was always sedate beyond her 
years.” This is what was said by 
the Foster family, and by friends of 
the Foster family; and the saying 
had all the strength of truth. No 
one could contradict or even doubt 
either statement. There was a slight 
disparity in the ages of the contract- 
ing couple, seeing that Mr. Hepburn 
was something over sixty, and Amelia 
was not twenty-one ; and Amelia had 
always been remarkable for a certain 
prudence and reserve, and sedateness 
of bearing, which had caused her to 
be denominated both sly and stuck- 
up by her youthful compeers. But 
now that this cautious and discreet 
May was going to marry such an un- 
mistakable December, no one could 
deem her characteristics to be other 
than the best for her to be possessed 
of. Amelia had met and conquered 
him in the course of a visit she had 
paid to a friend in Paris, some short 
time before the period at which these 
chronicles commence. The engage- 
ment had been formally entered upon 


and announced, but Mr. Hepburn had 
not yet been exhibited in Bayswater. 
It was understood that the re-organiza- 
tion of Glene, his place in the country, 
would entirely absorb him until the 
wedding, and as this absorption be- 
tokened great care for the decent or- 
dering of the establishment, and con- 
sequently great consideration for her 
future comforts, the bride-elect bore 
his absence with the most exemplary 
patience. 

On her return from that highly 
successful trip to Paris in the charac- 
ter of a bride-elect, Amelia had de- 
ported herself with her usual admira- 
ble decorum, and had withdrawn her- 
self entirely from the frivolities and 
gaieties of the Bayswater world. This 
croquet party was the first lapse into 
anything like social communion with 
her old friends and school-fellows 
which she had yet made, and it was 
to be the last before her marriage. 
This concession, which to some young 
girls would have partaken of the na- 
ture of a sacrifice, was made to cir- 
cumstances which many people would 
have regretted. But Mrs. Foster, on 
behalf of her daughter and the fa- 
mily generally, refused to consider 
that there was anything to regret 
either in the age or absence of Mr. 
Hepburn, the owner of Glene. 

It was to be a very grand wedding : 
and was to take place the following 
week—the last week in June—and 
Isabelle and Cecile Vargrave were to 
officiate as bridesmaids on the occa- 
sion. Naturally it formed the subject 
of the whole conversation between 
the three friends, indeed between 
Amelia and every one to whom she 
talked at all this day. People who 
knew Miss Foster well remarked that 
beneath all her customary quiet and 
composure, there was a strong feeling 
of elation. Every allusion which she 
suffered herself to make to her future 
state, was a proud and well-satisfied 
one. She struck the key-note of the 
tune to which she meant her married 
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life to run in the minds of that Bays- 
water coterie which she was about to 
quit, in the reply she made to an old 
lady who ventured to hope that she 
‘‘had well considered the responsibi- 
lities which she was going to assume.” 
“Mr. Hepburn thinks me fit for the 
position of the greatest importance in 
the county,” she said, rather pom- 
pously. ‘People who know nothing of 
Glene can form no idea of what my 
responsibilities will be.” The two 
Vargfaves stood by and heard her say 
this, and mentally resolved that the 
gorgeous invitation she had extended 
to them to visit her at Glene should 
never be practically accepted. 
Though Miss Foster literally stood 
in the relation of May to the Decem- 
ber of her future husband, she was 
not such a fresh and gleesome embo- 
diment of the month as to force a 
feeling of gentle pity from all such as 
beheld her. A young woman with a 
tall, erect, thin figure, and a hand- 
some-featured sharp-expressioned face, 
she was one who could adorn herself 
in the most matronly of robes, and 
wear it as if it was hers by right of 
time, if such were Mr. Hepburn’s 
desires. She had been the eldest 
daughter of a house where a great 
deal of domestic forethought and dis- 
cretion was demanded from the eldest 
daughter. And co-existent with this 
demand, and strengthening the quali- 
ties it cultivated in her, there had 
always lived an intense desire to free 
herself from its tedious claims by 
changing and bettering her condition. 
So in furtherance of this desire 
Amelia Foster had never wasted her 
‘time in the ordinary frivolities of her 
caste and her age. She had never 
suffered herself to fall in love, and to 
her credit be it said she had never 
suffered herself to flirt, or to be flirted 
with. She had passed a stony, un- 
emotional girlhood, and now she had 
won her reward in gaining the consi- 
deration of a man who’ wanted a 
young wife, but who did not want to 


be worried and made jealous either 


-of the past, the present, or the future, 


in his declining years. Amelia had 
set his mind completely at rest on the 
subject of his being the one lord of 
her allegiance during their first con- 
fidential conversation. ‘It is never 
pleasant to speak of what may take 
place after one’s death,” she had said, 
steadily, ‘‘still I think it may be satis- 
factory to you to know that I shall be 
quite as well pleased if you make 
my enjoyment of whatever you may 
leave me dependent on my not marry- 
ing again, as if you leave me un- 
fettered.” 

“Unsolicited, I should never have 
thought of binding you in such a 
way,” Mr. Hepburn replied; ‘but 
as you wish it, I will strengthen the 
assurance I shall be happy to take 
with me into another world, that you 
will never bear another name than 
mine.” 

When Amelia narrated this con- 
versation to her parents, they rather 
reproved her for what they deemed 
the injudiciousness of a request 
founded upon the first flash of a 
romantic attachment to the man she 
was about to marry. But Amelia 
quickly undeceived them. 

“TI care for money and position 
more than for anything else in the 
world,” she said, decidedly; ‘‘I know 
what I am about: my offer of giving 
up what I never should care to have, 
and may never have the chance of, 
whether I care for it not, has im- 
proved my prospects. Mr. Hepburn 
may live till I’m too old to love 
any one else or to be loved by any one 
else ; but I shall never be too old to 
enjoy luxury.” 

The out-door réunion was 
at an end when there came in haste 
from the Fosters’ house, which opened 
into the square, two or three mes- 
sengers, bearing tidings of importance 
apparently. Mrs. Foster was addressed 


first, and as soon as she had listened 


to the address, she advanced upon her 
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daughter. ‘‘ Amelia,” she said, in 
some anxiety, arresting that tall young 
lady in the act of bending to circum- 
stances, and looking for a lost ball 
under the sweeping branches of a 
laurel, “Amelia, Mr. Hepburn has 
arrived.” 

In a moment there rushed into 
Amelia’s mind the remembrance that 
Mr. Hepburn was not legally her own 
yet, and that she had promised him 
that she would not indulge in any 
more suburban dissipation between the 
period of his parting with her in 
Paris and his coming to claim her as 
his bride. For a moment she was 
taken by surprise, and that not a plea- 
sant-surprise, so palpably that Cecile 
Vargrave said— 

“How fortunate that we were all 
on the point of going away; come, 
Amelia, we shall excuse you, and 
Mrs. Foster will receive our adieux 
and disperse us ; we were all just go- 
ing, we were, indeed.” 

“I would almost rather that Isa- 
belle and you come in with me,” 
Amelia said, slowly recovering her- 
self; ‘you see to the rest, mamma ; 
I must go.” 

«Alone, too,” Cecile said, quietly. 

“**No, not alone ; you will see Mr. 
Hepburn sooner or later, and it’s just 
as well now; come in with me.” 
Then the two went in together to 
meet a man who was to exercise such 
an influence over their lives as should 
be felt by both of them until their 
lives ended. 

“‘T was out in the square with my 
friend, Miss Vargrave, and I have 
brought her in to introduce you to 
her,” Amelia said, introducing Cecile 
to a tall, stout, old gentleman who ad- 
vanced to meet them as they entered 
the room. He was a portly, fine, up- 
right old man of sixty-four or five, 
with grey hair and a_ grizzled 
moustache. His features were fine, 
unthickened and unflattened by age. 


His complexion was soft, fair, and 


delicately rosy, more like that of a 


young girl than a man, old or 
young. This, and the soft oiliness of a 
well-modulated tone gave him the 
touch of effeminancy which struck 
those who saw him as being in direct 
opposition to his robust and manly 
growth. 

He was an excessively agreeable, 
gentlemanly man. Cecile felt the sure 
conviction at first sight of him, that 
the judgment which stands at the 
head of this paragraph had been pro- 
nounced upon him a thousand times 
by any number of old and easily 
pleased people. He was a man who 
very much desired to be agreeable, and 
who furthered that desire not by any 
studying of and consideration for the 
idiosyncracies of others, but by a 
generous display of his own habits, 
and an equally lavish display of ex- 
pectation of these habits being ad- 
mired and approved of. His bright. 
keen blue eyes roved inquiringly over 
the faces of those on whom he was 
bringing his agreeable manners to 
bear, roved inquiringly and suspi- 
ciously, as if it had occurred even 
to him as being within the bounds of 
possibility that the recipient of his 
civilities might not rank them highly 
as he himself did. ‘A strange mix- 
ture of blandness and volubility,” 
Cecile thought, returning his elaborate 
bow ; “what a mercy that he isn’t 
going to bring those characteristics to 
bear on a sensitive woman.” 

“Some of the arrangements I am 
making compelled me to come to 
town,” Mr. Hepburn explained ; “the 
opportunity of seeing you was not to 
be missed, and I was anxious to 
make my friend Mr. Scorrier known 
to you, Amelia.” 

As he spoke he ‘turned slightly 
round, still holding the hand of the 
lady he was going to marry; and the 
two girls became conscious that some- 
where in the shade of the curtains 
another gentleman was standing wait- 
ing to be spoken to. 

“Tam very happy to see any friend 
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of yours, Mr. Hepburn,” Amelia said, 
very properly; ‘‘papa and mamma 
will be very happy, too,” she added, 
quietly ; and then she shook hands 
with Mr. Scorrier and wondered if he 
had a place near Glene, and whether 
he ranked as highly or as more highly 
in the county than Mr. Hepburn. Be- 
fore she could take any steps towards 
satisfying herself on this point, her 
mother came in from a highly suc- 
cessful last view of the garden guests, 


and soon Mr. Foster arrived from the. 


City, and the future son-in-law suffered 
himself to be persuaded to stay to 
dinner. 

Meanwhile Mr. Scorrier and Miss 
Vargrave exchanged a few remarks. 

“Town is very pleasant just now,’ 
he said. 

“Yes, I believe it is,” she replied, 
“the Morning Post and the Court 
Fournal both say it is.” 

“But you don’t quite agree with 
the Morning Post and the Court 
Fournal.” 

“Yes, I do, whenever I get into 
their atmosphere; but, as a rule, I 
think there is more dust and heat in 
mine than they suffer from.” 

“Miss Vargrave’s taste inclines to- 
wards the country,” Mr. Hepburn 
suggested, with the most winning 
smile of which he was master. 

‘‘To what is pleasant in it,” Cecile 
said, getting up to go away—a move- 
ment which brought relief to the mind 
of her friend Miss Foster, who was 
not at all well inclined that one of 
her familiars should make disclosures 
regarding the sort of life she (Amelia) 
had hitherto led. 

‘“Miss Vargrave finds everything, 
even change, monotonous,” Amelia 
said, addressing both the gentlemen, 
when Cecile had left them; and Mr. 
Scorrier laughed, and said he could 
understand that, when the change was 
from trying to cure typhus to trying 
to mend broken legs, as it was in his 
case. 

“My friend Mr. Scorrier has lately 


set up in medical practice very near to 
Glene,” Mr. Hepburn explained, in 
answer to Amelia's questioning glance ; 
‘and his profession has not quite torn 
away all the interest he used to feel 
in his Paris and London life yet—it 
will in time.” 

“‘Of course it will in time,” Mr. 
Scorrier laughed, with a little dash of 
vexation in the laugh; ‘about the 
same time, I should say, as Miss Var- 
grave learns to like dusty heat in Lon- 
don, and a career of cabbages and 
cows in the country.” 

Reasonably-regulated minds con- 
form to circumstances, and enable 
their possessors to be happy any- 
where,” Amelia said, more severely 
than she would have spoken if Mr. 
Scorrier had been the scion of a 
powerful house among the squirearchy, 
which she had at first taken him for, 
instead of the mere country surgeon 
he proved to be. And Mr. Scorrier 
regarded the fair speaker with non- 
admiring eyes. ‘‘She’s a handsome, 
under-bred snob of a woman,” he 
thought, as it fell to him to lead her 
into the dining-room; ‘and when 
she’s mistress of Glene, he won't be 
master; and I shall not be welcome 
there ;” and as he conjured up this 
possibility, Mr. Scorrier disliked the 
practice near Glene, upon which he 
had but just entered, more heartily 
than ever. 

In spite of the shadow of dissatis- 
faction which was hanging over his 
face now, it could be seen, as he took 
his place at the table in the glare of 
the gas, that he was a very fine, open- 
faced young man. There was quite 
enough easy grace in his bearing, 
quite enough good-tempered arro- 
gance in the untainted-by-provincial- 
ism tone of his voice, quite enough 
assured appreciation (apparently) of 
his own position in his manner, to 
have justified Amelia Foster in the 
mistake she had made about his status 
at first. But he was only a country 
surgeon: and he came as a sample of 
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the friends and associates of the mas- 
ter of Glene, of whom she had given 
her family and friends the impression 
that he only mixed with the mighty 
ones of the earth. She felt very 
much disgusted with her future lord 
and master, and she dared not show 
such disgust yet. In the midst of her 
anger, it occurred to her as being 
within the bounds of possibility that 
Mr. Hepburn might resent her having 
an eye to aught but his worthy 
merits. 

The future bridegroom and his in- 
congruous friend left the Fosters soon 
after dinner. But before he left, Mr. 
Hepburn further aggrieved his Amelia. 
“T hope it is not to be a show-wed- 
ding?” he said. 

“T have left all the arrangements 
to mamma.” 

“Then I hope you have given her 
to understand that I dislike unneces- 
sary parade.” 

“TI am afraid,” Amelia said, strug- 
gling hard to subdue her rising wrath, 
and succeeding through the strength 
of the interest she had in achieving 
the position he could give her; “I 
am afraid I have thought more of the 
real importance of the step we shall 
both take that day than of what will 
be going on about us; can you be 
angry with me?” 

She asked this very softly, and she 
was so young and fresh in comparison 
with himself, that he could only as- 
sure her that anger was a feeling he 
should always find it impossible to in- 
dulge in towards her. ‘ Still,” he 
added, ‘“‘as the importance of the 
step was your principal consideration, 
you might have expressed a wish 


‘against there being any unnecessary 


parade.” 

“We thought of your friends, too,” 
she said, softly; and then he made 
self-command a very hard task by 
telling her there would only be two of 
his friends present, the rector of the 
parish in which Glene was situated, 
and Mr. Scorrier. 


“What a fortunate thing for a 
young man in his position to have se- 
cured your patronage,” she said, 
speaking very steadily and unimpres- 
sively, and so betraying unconsciously 
the annoyance she felt. 

“Not patronage in the ordinary 
sense of the word. I would have you 
to understand that now beforehand ; 
it is real friendship which I feel for 
this young man.” 

“Still I can but think him very 
fortunate to have gained such friend- 
ship, especially in his position,” the 
young lady said, as sweetly as she 
could. 

“IT hope he may never find that his 
position holds him down. I had 
thought it an honourable one while 
he fills it honourably, as I hope and 
trust he will, for I am interested in 
him as the son of an old friend.” 

“Indeed !” Amelia said ; ‘was his 
father a surgeon before him ?” 

“His father was a—well, a long 
and painful story hangs to it. His 
father was very much to blame in 
early youth; this boy has never 
known any parent but a mother; you 
must be very kind to him, Amelia, 
for the sake of my old friend, who 
wronged both him and his mo- 
ther.” 

Meantime the task of entertaining 
the subject of this conversation had 
devolved upon Mrs, Foster, and Mrs. 
Foster had essayed to do it readily 
enough. Her first theme was her 
daughter. Her second, judiciously 
indicated to her by Mr. Scorrier, was 
the Miss Vargrave whom he had seen 
in company with her daughter that 
evening. 

‘‘Miss Vargrave is a great friend 
of Miss Foster's, I think I under- 
stood ?” 

“Yes ; Amelia is very fond of her; 
very fond, indeed ; though, of course, 
there is a great difference in their 
ages.” 

“T should not have thought that,” 
the guest said, politely, in the belief 
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that Amelia had all the advantages of 
seniority. 

“Would you not, indeed! Well, 
though Cecile Vargrave wears won- 
derfully, still I see her going fast— 
fast; and I grieve over it, for, as I 
say, what has she but her looks, poor 
penniless girl?” and Mrs. Foster 
looked depressed as she propounded 
this problem to the young man, who 
was giving signs of a dawning ad- 
miration for Cecile. 

“Oh! her face is her fortune, is it?” 
he said, lightly. 

“Yes; and I hope it may prove a 
fortune to her. Amelia has insisted 
on her being the first bridesmaid at 
her wedding.” 

“ Will that distinction benefit Miss 
Vargrave very much?” he asked, 
laughing. 

“It will show the estimation in 
which we hold her ; and that, little as 
it is, we are glad to do, not only for 
her sake, but for her uncle’s. He is 
most kind and generous to her; but 
he is not a rich man, and he has a 
daughter of his own; so if we can 
aid Cecile in getting off, we will. 
Now, Mr. Scorrier, don’t you know 
any one in want of a most excellent 
wife ?” 

““No, I don't,” he said, briefly, 
with difficulty repressing an expres- 
sion of strong disgust, as he thought 
‘‘so vulgar-minded women blur the 
fair idea many a man has of a girl. 
What has that poor girl done to be 
degraded by being brought to market 
by this old lady? Anyway, I am glad 
she is to be first bridesmaid, for I 
shall like to see her again.” 

While he was so thinking, they were 
rejoined by Mr. Hepburn and Amelia. 
In the course of his farewell speech to 
his future mother-in-law, Mr. Hepburn 
gave that lady to understand that only 
two of his friends would grace the 
ceremony, one of whom was Mr. 
Scorrier, and that he was averse to all 
parade. 

“ But that’s all nonsense, now that 


the dresses and breakfast are ordered,” 
Amelia said, scornfully, when he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER III. 
GLENE, 


BACK in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
there had been a Glene, and a Hep- 
burne had been in possession of it. It 
had been but a small tenement, with 
towers at either end of it, in the ear- 
lier days of her Majesty's undefiled 
career. But a little later on, Hepburn 
went to Court, and deported himself 
so satisfactorily there, that the Queen 
organized a progress which should 
take in the possibility of resting her 
royal person for a nightor twoat Glene. 

In those days things were not said 
and done with the apparently magical 
velocity of to-day, The Queen made 
her progress eventually, but a suffi- 
ciently long space of time intervened 
between the communication of her in- 
tention and the carrying of it into 
execution, for Hepburn to effect a 
great change both in his life and in his 
house. Briefiy, he married a wealthy 
wife, and with her money he built him 
a beautiful mansion on one of the 
many slopes of Glene, in Somerset- 
shire—a mansion in which a Queen 
might deign to be entertained by her 
subject, and in which a subject might 
dare to entertain his Queen. 

Had such a thing been possible, the 
Hepburne of the Elizabethan period 
would have stamped the building with 
his own lineaments. As this was an 
architectural feat which no one cared 
to undertake, he was content with 
stamping it with his individuality to 
the degree of building the south front 
in the form of the initial letter of his 
name. 

Glene, the house itself, was beauti- 
fully situated. It was built on a piece 
of table-land that came in the middle 
of a long sweep of sloping ground, 
which stretched away above and be- 
low the house to a great extent. 
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Now, in the days when this story 
commences, the south front, the “H” 
of Hepburne, was veiled and draped 
with a luxuriant growth of roses, whose 
branches had assumed the dimensions 
of trees, magnolias, jasmine, myrtles, 
and other shrubs, which had seen three 
or four generations born and buried. 
The battlemented summit of the man- 
sion was crowned with rich red and 
white blooms in summer; the quaint, 
heavily-bastioned windows were dark- 
ened by them. It was the best horticul- 
tural show she had seen for the season, 
young Mrs. Hepburn thought, as the 
carriage that brought her—a bride 
—to her new home, wheeled round to 
the south front, and pulled up at 
the iron-bound little black oak-door 
which opened into the hall. 

The housekeeper, Mrs. Bingham, 
the widow of a man who had been 
land-steward to Mr. Hepburn’s prede- 
cessor at Glene, had ranged the ser- 
vants in an imposing-looking phalanx 
to receive and welcome their new mis- 
tress. After their several manners, 
these servants strove to look the glad- 
ness and welcome which they must 
not speak, and were supposed to feel, 
as the young lady—the bride whom 
their master had brought home— 
stepped out of his carriage, and en- 
tered her husband’s house for the first 
time. But Amelia had no glad looks 
and no gratitude for the welcome to 
express inreturn. ‘She was a hand- 
some young lady, tall, and a fine figure 
of a woman, and beautifully dressed, 
and she looked almost too tired to 
smile.” That was all the servants 
could say about her yet. 

In truth she was very tired—very 
tired, indeed—strong as were her 
muscles, and sound as was her con- 
stitution. For all her hard and prac- 
tical nature, and profoundly sensible 
way of looking at things, she had in- 
dulged in a few hopes and illusions 
which the experience of her married 
life, short as it had been, had proved 
to be empty as air, and false as a mi- 


rage. She had married an old man, 


after having made great concessions 


to him during the time of her engage- 
ment ; married him with some sort of 
hope that she would be well recom- 
pensed for what some people deemed 
the sacrifice she had made. This hope 
had been disappointed—crushed out 
from the very first. He was kind, and 
he was fond. But his fondness she 
would gladly have bartered for more 
indulgence and greater freedom. He 
was an old man, but by no means a 
doating and easily led old man. She 
had thought to win the most absolute 
trust and confidence from him by that 
offer she had made respecting the 
terms on which she should enjoy her 
jointure, did he die and leave her. He 
had accepted and acted upon that offer 
gratefully at the time; but now he 
seemed to think that it was only the 
right and proper thing for her to have 
made it, and she purchased no privi- 
leges by it, but had just “given it for 
nothing,” she told herself, ill-temper- 
edly. 

She had not enjoyed her honey- 
moon. On the contrary, she had 
been more unhappy and discontented 
during that first month of her mar- 
ried life than she had ever been in all 
her life before. She had longed to 
taste the fruits of the wealth for which 
she had married a man who was a 
year or two older than her father. 
She longed to travel luxuriously, and 
to be remarkable, in some of the gay- 
est cities of the world, for her state 
and splendour, and her youth, in sharp 
contrast to his age. But he disre- 
garded this longing, even when she 
hinted at it plainly. Excitement and 
Continental cookery disagreed with 
him; he told her, moreover, he thought 
that ‘two people who were to be all 
in all to each other while they lived, 
stood a better chance of becoming 
acquainted in solitude than in society.” 


Accordingly he carried her away to a 


secluded spot, near Derwentwater, 
quite out of the tourists’ track, and 


. 
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stayed there until Amelia hated the 
Lake district and all connected with it. 

He was a man of a polished manner 
—polished with the polish of fifty 
years ago. He was cheerful in tem- 
perament, unaccustomed to change, 
and desirous of no greater breaks in 
the monotony of their lives than little 
evening strolls with Amelia by the 
lake-side. The way in which he ate 
the bread, of cheerfulness, and drank 
the newmilk of cows in this quiet farm- 
house, in which he had secured lodg- 
ings, irritated and depressed the young 
lady he had married to a degree she 
dared not show as yet. 

‘* How bored you must be here after 
the life you lead at Glene,” she broke 
out abruptly one night, as she was 
sauntering by his side, tired, weary, 
and intensely disgusted with the length 
of a story void of point, which he had 
been telling her. 

“The life I have led at Glene is 
not much gayer than this, and far less 
happy, for I have not had you there,” 
he said, gallantly, and Amelia shud- 
dered as she listened, and felt what 
a prospect this shadowed forth. 

‘But it must be better there,” she 
told herself, hoping against hope. 
““We must know a lot of people, and 
there will be something more to do 
than to pick up mosses, and grub 
after ferns. I shall die of him and 
myself, if we stay here much longer.” 

After this it will readily be under- 
stood why she could not respond more 
heartily than she did to the welcome 
given her by the Glene household. 
She was very doubtful of them and 
of herself—doubtful of their having 
the power, or the knowledge, or the 
freedom of will to be conducive to the 
furthering of that gorgeous comfort, 
and ostentatious luxury, for the enjoy- 
ment of which she had married Mr. 
Hepburn. 

All the details of that first evening 
at Glene grated upon her harshly. 
They had been married a month now, 
and this coming home of hers took 


place in July, the month of roses. 
Glene never looked better at any time 
of the year than it did at this season, 
which Mr. Hepburn had selected as 
the one in which to introduce it and 
its new mistress to one another. But 
Amelia, though her heart would swell 
with elation one moment at the 
thought of reigning over this beautiful 
old place, would suffer sullen doubt, 
and the expression of sullen doubt, to 
cloud both heart and countenance the 
next moment, as the fear that her rule 
would be but a cramped and fettered 
one assailed her. 

So many things jarred upon the 
habit of mind of the girl who had 
lived the quick, ever-changing life 
that is lived by the daughters of 
wealthy, indulgent people in the gay 
metropolitan suburbs. It has been 
said that Amelia never had wasted 
any of her time in flirtations of an un- 
remunerative order, but she had other- 
wise lived the modernized edition of 
a young lady's career. Consequently, 
the even tenour of the way in which it 
was evident Mr. Hepburn was accus- 
tomed to go, loomed tamely and in- 
sufficiently before her. 

She got out of the carriage and 
went into the house, though he 
asked her to stay a moment to look 
at an enormous blush-rose tree in 
full bloom, which he had planted 
when he first came to Glene as the 
owner of it, three or four-and-thirty 
years ago. ‘Fussing about a rose 
the instant he comes home,” his wife 
thought angrily, as she threw one 
scornful glance towards the tree at 
which he was pointing with her sun- 
shade; ‘and carrying an umbrella, 
too, as if he did not look enough like 
an old fogey without that.” She would 
not wait to see how gladly and re- 
spectfully, and withal heartily, his 
household welcomed him when he 
came on into the house at last 
She might have forgiven his fussing 
about his rose-tree, and looking an 
old fogey, if she had noted the 
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kindly, well-bred courtesy which made 
him remember something that was 
dear or interesting to the meanest in 
his house, and mention it as if it were 
interesting to him. But she would 
not wait; she had gone on, asking 
impatiently to be ‘shown to her 
room,” whither she and her maid 
quickly wended their way, too much 
put out at his having had a thought 
of anything beyond showing her off 
proudly and triumphantly, to betray 
the curiosity and admiration she felt 
about the stately mansion through 
which she was passing. 

Presently she put on a loose wrap- 
per, and sent down word to Mr. 
Hepburn that she “hoped he would 
excuse her, and sit down to dinner 
without her; she was tired.” A mes- 
sage from him in return begged her 
to exert herself sufficiently to dress 
and come down. And she had lived 
with him long enough to feel that she 
had better do as he desired. When 
she went down at length, she found 
him awaiting her in evening dress, 
and actually—already disregarding 
the conventional privacy of a bride’s 
first evening at home—by his side 
stood Mr. Scorrier. So she wrapped 
herself in a gloomy and grand si- 
lence, which they did not seem to re- 
mark, but talked themselves, rather 
cheerfully than otherwise, of agricul- 
tural and local matters, steering clear 
of all mention of the great names of 
the county, which she had carefully 
learnt from ‘‘ Dodd’s Landed Gentry.” 

“When you know what a dull little 
place Danebury is, you will under- 
stand how rejoiced I was to see your 
carriage. bringing you home to-night, 
Mrs. Hepburn,” Mr. Scorrier said to 
her, when the ice had been melted a 
little by aid of the wine. The re- 
mark made Mrs. Hepburn gather up 
her gloves and her irritable pride, and 
prepare to withdraw herself. But 
even when she was alone in the big 
drawing-room—which it would be no 
affectation to dignify by the name of 


saloon in her future letters to former 
envious and curious friends—even 
when she was alone, with everything 
that was beautiful about her, she 
could not get over the smarting sen- 
sation which Mr.. Scorrier’s remark 
had caused her to feel. Apparently 
her advent had been of importance to 
him, and to him alone, as an event 
that was likely to break the monotony 
of his life. But how about the mo- 
notony of hers? Why it was better 
that such monotony should remain 
unbroken, mortification-engendering 
as it was, than it should be relieved 
only by one whom she was resolved 
to regard and treat as an inferior. 
That her husband had a warm feel- 
ing of regard for the young Danebury 
surgeon; that Mr. Scorrier, if her 
husband's will was carried out, would 
be a frequent and an honoured guest 
at Glene ; and that she would be com- 
pelled to treat him with a civility in 
which there should be no half-hidden 
sting of superiority ; all this was, and 
must be. If he had been the son of 
some noble, noted, or honourable 
house, no amount of brainlessness or 
worthlessness would have been draw- 
backs to the intimacy in her eyes; 
but, as it was, he was only a surgeon 
—only a young, unknown, clever, 
gentlemanly country surgeon, and she 
was one of those self-punishing crea- 
tures—a woman who was always un- 
certain about, and anxious to make 
good and secure, her social status. 
The dread that an intimacy or even 
an acquaintanceship with one a little 
beneath her might affect her claims 
on the consideration to be gained at 
any price of any one a little above her, 
had been about Amelia all her life. 
That this anxiety should rob her of 
all tact and discrimination, and cause 
her to blunder very often, was only 
natural. She did not possess the 
seldom-failing test which is inherent 
in the gentlewoman born and bred, 
by which the true metal can be de 
tected from the base. She would 
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hover about too long on the debatable 
ground, waiting for some one about 
whom even she felt assured to show 
her what was the safe line of conduct 
to be pursued with regard to some 
new acquaintance. And then she 
would follow the path shown with 
undue avidity, or avoid it altogether in 
servile imitation, as only a treacherous 
narrow-natured woman can. Yet with 
all these blemishes of bad-breeding in 
her character, she was so coldly, 
quietly correct in manners and ideas, 
that she invariably gained from those 
who knew but little of her, the repu- 
tation of being ‘‘a nice, ladylike girl.” 

Her dread of compromising herself 
—of doing anything that might lead 
even the servants to suspect that she 
had not been born to a state equal to 
this which surrounded her at Glene, 
kept her very quiet. She was afraid 
to seem interested, in fear of being 
pronounced unaccustomed. So she 
sat still and was dull, and suffered the 
longing to go out and look about this 
kingdom over which she had come to 
reign rather than gratify it under the 
auspices of the housekeeper ; sat still 
and wondered whom she could take 
as her guide in this strange country, 
where she had no predecessor's visit- 
ing-list to consult, since clearly her 
husband did not properly estimate the 
advantages of his exalted position. 

They sat a long time over their 
wine that night. It seemed, even to 
Mr. Scorrier, who was not at all too 
anxious to rejoin the lady of the house, 
that they were very long in doing so. 
As soon as she had left them, and 
Mr. Hepburn had seated himself in 
his chair, Arthur Scorrier had given 
way more freely than he had done 
before to the pleasure he felt in see- 
ing his old and kind friend home 
again. ‘It has been hard work for 
me at Danebury without you, sir,” he 
said. ‘I had constantly to remind 
myself that yours was an absence of 
special happiness to yourself, in order 
to bear it patiently.” 


Mr. Hepburn gave his hand to his 
guest, and some of his best claret to 
himself. ‘It will be better for you 
next year, my boy,” he said. ‘ You 
will join the hunt this winter, and 
will find that the best men in it are 
men of your own stamp. Danebury 
will assume a very different aspect in 
your eyes before the year is out.” 

‘‘My mother has been staying with 
me while you were away,” Mr. Scor- 
rier said. 

“Your mother here !” 

“Yes, while you were away,” the 
young man answered, half apologeti- 
cally; “she has not moved out of 
that quiet little home of hers for so 
many years, that I thought it was a 
good opportunity of giving her a 
change.” 

“] always understood from you 
that Mrs. Scorrier had a great dislike 
to travelling, and that she was per- 
fectly happy and satisfied in her place 
of abode,” Mr. Hepburn said, coldly. 
‘IT am very much surprised to hear 
of your having brought her up here 
for nothing.” 

“My mother had a not altogether 
unnatural desire to have a look at 
what is likely to be my home for 
many years,” Mr. Scorrier replied. 

Old Mr. Hepburn threw himselt 
back in his chair, and made an impa- 
tient movement with his head, and an 
exclamation with his tongue that de- 
fies spelling. 

“Women always want to have a 
look at what cannot possibly concern 
them,” he said, in a displeased tone ; 
‘it was inconsiderate of you to upset 
your mother—to break into the habit 
of years, and give her a necessarily 
brief and unsatisfactory peep into a 
new life. I should have opposed the 
scheme, had I been at home.” 

‘‘Had you been at home, I should 
never have proposed it,” Arthur Scorrier 
answered. ‘I respect your disinclina- 
tion to meet your old friend’s widow 
—though I think it morbid, mind you, 
sir,” he added, eagerly. “ My mother 
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wondered why I would not let her 
have a glance inside Glene, which, of 
course, I would not do; she has no 
idea that yours has been a systematic 
avoidance of her.” 

Mr. Hepburn smiled urbanely, 
and nodded his head, in acceptance 
of the idea of credulity on Mrs. Scor- 
rier’s part, which was just shadowed 
forth in her son’s speech. 

“In reality, it is a thing that is very 
immaterial to her, whether I see her or 
not, and it would be, or rather I will 
say it might be painful tome. Though 
so many years have passed, the cir- 
cumstances of poor Scorrier’s death 
are fresh in my mind as if it had 
happened yesterday ; and while that 
is the case, I would very much rather 
not see his widow, your mother. 
You, and she too, must forgive me 
the indulgence of this ‘ morbid fancy,’ 
as you are pleased to call it, Arthur ; 
you must respect it too, if you value 
my happiness,” 

He spoke with some emotion, and 
Arthur Scorrier felt uncomfortable. 
He had promised his mother, when 
she left him to go back to her home 
in Penzance, that he would use his 
influence with Mr. Hepburn, and get 
her husband’s old friend to meet her 
face to face. would be acomfort 
to me to see one who saw the last of 
him, Arthur,” the good lady had said, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘just to hear 
if he mentioned me during his last 
hours; it would be a comfort and a 
pleasure ; and mine has been a hard 
fate, but for you, my son.” 

In reply to this little unreasonable 
burst of craving for a very slight and 
dubious comfort, Arthur Scorrier had 
undertaken to mention his mother’s 
visit, casually, and to bring about—not 
a reconciliation, because there had 
never been a quarrel—but a fair un- 
derstanding between his kind old 
friend and his loving old mother : 
and this was the result of it. This 
disavowal of her, and almost ex- 
pressed determination to keep her at 


a distance, was the result of the 
attempt which he now felt he had 
been unwise to make. 

“I will respect it, in the way you 
mean, certainly, sir, as you desire me 
to do so,” he answered, slowly. 

“Why, you see,” Mr. Hepburn 
explained, recovering his affability 
and usually satisfied demeanour in a 
moment, ‘‘a thousand things would 
make an interview between Mrs. Scor- 
rier and myself painful to me; at 
least now particularly. I am just 
married, just beginning life, with an 
affectionate and admirable wife. I 
could not fail to have painful recol- 
lections of the time when your father 
was similarly situated with regard to 
your mother ; and as I am no stoic, 
my dear boy, I could not stand it.” 

There was a. pause for a few 
seconds after this, then Mr. Hepburn 
resumed: | 

‘‘As for Mrs. Scorrier, or any one 
else, seeing Glene, you know the 
great objection I have to making a 
show of my house. You are as wel- 
come in it, Arthur, as if you were my 
own son; but I established the rule 
of refusing admission to staring stran- 
gers when I came here first. Highly 
as I value all the privileges of my 
position, perhaps I value my privacy 
more highly than any other one of 
them. Shall we goand look for Mrs. 
Hepburn now, and ask her for a cup 
of tea?” ~ 

“The foibles of old age are rather 
hard to put up with,” Arthur Scorrier 
thought, shrugging his shoulders, as 
he followed his host to Amelia's pre- 
sence ; ‘“‘he seemed to forget that I 
was a free agent when he was almost 
scolding me for having had my own 
mother in my own house.” Then the 
recollection of a long list of system- 
atic benefits and kindnesses received 
from Mr. Hepburn ever since his 
boyhood, swept across his mind, and 
obliterated all feeling of annoyance at 
the foibles, and the fruits of them, 

Opening out from the further end 
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of the drawing-room, there was a 
large conservatory, filled with the 
rarest foliage and flower-plants. ‘It 
had just been stocked afresh in honour 
of the bride,” Mr. Hepburn said ; 
and Amelia was trying to look grati- 
fied at the honour, when her gratifica- 
tion was clashed by her husband 
asking : 

«« By the way, Arthur, I hope I did 
not forestal the completion of your 
conservatory by sending you those 
plants down ?” 

They were at the door of the 
little palace of glass, looking in upon 
the gorgeous rows of scented and un- 
scented blooms, as Mr. Hepburn 
spoke. A sudden desire to seem 
generous in her husband’s eyes, and 
to show Mr. Scorrier that she too 
would not object to patronizing him, 
and giving to him out of her abund- 
ance, seized upon Amelia. Accord- 
ingly she stopped his answering Mr. 
Hepburn’s question immediately, by 
saying, ‘‘ Have youa greenhouse, Mr. 
Scorrier? I will tell the people to 
give you some of these plants; I don’t 
suppose they are too common in 
Danebury.” 

“No, they are not too common,” 
Mr. Scorrier said, carelessly. He was 
ignorant as yet that it was the lady’s 
plan to put him in the position of the 
obliged inferior. ‘No, they are not 
too common, but I am the happy pos- 
sessor of a very fair show of them.” 

‘I suppose you are not horticul- 
turist enough to know that these are 
new and rare sorts,” Amelia said, 
lifting her eyebrows in her effort to 
make him understand that he must 
have overstated facts in declaring 
that he had a very fair show of 
“them.” 

“Yes, I’m told they are new, and 
I see they are rare, though I am not 
much of a horticulturist,” he replied. 
“Mr. Hepburn was kind enough to 
remember that my conservatory was 
empty when he was giving the order 
for yours to be stocked. I hope you 


will come and see it soon,” he con- 
tinued ; “‘justasthough hethought him- 
self my equal, or moved in the same 
sets I shall be in,” Mrs. Hepburn 
said to herself, indignantly, as, with- 
out replying to his invitation, she 
made her way back into the drawing- 
room. 

By-and-by, when Mr. Hepburn 
was taking her the round of that por- 
tion of the house which he found to be 
easy of access to himself after dinner, 
they stopped before a portrait of a 
long past Dame Hepburn, whom 
Arthur Scorrier declared to be ‘‘some- 
thing like Miss Vargrave.” The 
likeness was not very strong, indeed 
it could only have been discovered 
by the eyes of one who was anxious 
to find it, and use it as a means of 
mentioning the one to whom it was 
likened. Still it was strong enough 
for Mr. Scorrier’s purpose. 

“There is the same look of gentle- 


. ness and power combined about the 


brow and eyes, that makes Miss Var- 
grave’s face so interesting,” he said, 
appealing to Mrs. Hepburn. 

“IT don’t see it at all,” that lady 
replied. Cissy Vargrave’s forehead 
is too low for her to have much of 
what I call ‘power,’ and, I suppose 
you mean the same thing, mental 
power.” 

“Her forehead isn’t high cer- 
tainly—a high forehead is a ghastly 
thing in a woman—but it’s high 
enough for plenty of intellect of a fine 
order.” 

“It would be a fortunate thing for 
her if she was as clever as you sup- 
pose her to be; she might do some- 
thing with her brains then to maintain 
herself. I always think she ought to 
go out as a governess,” Amelia con- 
tinued, appealing to her husband; 
“she is really not entitled to be in 
the position her uncle’s mistaken 
kindness places her in for a time.” 

« Ah!” Mr. Hepburn rejoined, try- 
ing to look interested,“ you are speak- 
ing of your friend Miss Vargrave.” 
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“I am speaking of Cissy Vargrave. 
We were never very intimate, only one 
likes to be kind to every one; there 
must be equality in order to make 
great intimacy pleasant between any 
people, don't you think so, Mr. 
Scorrier.” 

“I am a poor judge of what con- 
stitutes social inequality between 


VERSES IN 


middle-class people,” he said, rather 
contemptuously; and Mrs. Hepburn 
had to remind herself that there 
was something undignified in fighting 
with the Danebury surgeon's opinions 
as to caste, in order to constrain 
herself to keep silence when he in- 
cluded her in what she considered 
such derogatory mention. 


MY OLD AGE. 


By BarRRY CORNWALL. 


Come, from the Ends of the World, 
Wind of the air or sky, 

Wherever the Thunder is hurled, 
Wherever the Lightnings fly ! 

Come, with the bird on your bosom, 


(Linnet or lark 


that soars, ) 


Come with the sweet Spring blossom, 
And the Sun from Southern shores. 


I hate the snake Winter that creepeth, 
And poisons the buds of May ; 

I shout to the Sun who sleepeth, 
And pray him awake to day. 

For the world is in want of his power, 
To vanquish the rebel storm: 

All wait for his golden hour, 
Man, and beast, and worm. 


Not only the seasons, failing 
Forsake their natural tone, 
But Age droops onward, sailing 
And is lost in the seas unknown. 
No wisdom redeemeth 42s sorrow, 
For thought and strength are fled : 
No hope enlightens to-morrow, 
And the Past (so loved) is dead ! 
Dead !—Dead ! 
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THE OCEAN BROADWAY. 


By THE REv. NEWMAN Hatt, LL.B. 


HOUGH I did not go to Ame- 
rica with any thought of mak- 
ing a book, the idea has often been 
suggested to me since my return. In- 
terchange of visits between English- 
men and Americans must be produc- 
tive of mutual advantage, and tend to 
cement international goodwill. The 
same result may, in its degree, be ex- 
pected from the diffusion of informa- 
tion thus acquired, so that those who 
do not share the journey may share 
the fruits of it. The pressure of pub- 
lic duties has, however, prevented my 
attempting so formidable a task as a 
book. But a familiar paper once a 
month, resembling a letter to a friend 
more than a mature and elaborate 
essay, is a very different and much 
easier matter. I have, therefore, readily 
assented to the proposal of the Editor 
of THE Broapway to furnish such a 
series of papers for the new issue of 
his periodical. 

Let it, then, be understood that 
these papers are to be taken for what 
they are—honest transcripts of a tra- 
veller’s honest notes, rather than the 
matured utterances of a_ studious 
author, or the well-sifted evidence of 
a commission of inquiry. It cannot 
be supposed that, after a sojourn of 
about three months, any traveller’s 
personal knowledge of so vast and 
varied a country as the United States 
can be either very extensive or very 
accurate. 

There was much I could not see 
at all. Some things I saw partially, 
and, therefore, imperfectly. On some 
matters I may have been misinformed. 


In few have I had opportunity to test 
the information received. But I can 
do this—endeavour to place the 
reader in the same circumstances 
with the traveller, that he may see 
what I saw, hear what I heard, and 
then judge for himself. 

In my first paper I propose to say 
a little of the Ocean Broadway 
between the two continents. 

This, while to some a convenient 
and pleasant path of intercourse, is 
to others a formidable barrier. It 
had been so in my own imagination ; 
for, generally a sufferer in the short 
passage to France, I felt that what 
was so painful during less than two 
hours would be intolerable during 
ten long days. I am glad to record, 
for the encouragement of others, that 
I experienced no inconvenience what- 
ever, though we had some rough 
weather. Indeed, I look back on the 
sea-journey as not the least pleasant 
part of my excursion. 

On Saturday, August 17, 1867, I em- 
barked with my friend and travelling 
companion, the Rev. R. Balgarnie, 
on board the Cunard ship Cuéa, 
commanded by Captain Stone. John 
Bright, M.P., as well known in Ame- 
rica as in Great britain, was the cen- 
tre of a group of people who had come 


‘to see their friends off, and who waved 


their handkerchiefs till the lessening 
distance rendered us no longer distin- 
guishable to each other. 

We had upwards of two hundred 
passengers. Both the saloons were 
crowded. The first business was, by 
placing a card, to secure a seat at 
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table for the voyage. Unluckily, we 
were not alive to this, and had to sit 
just above the screw, which was any- 
thing but soothing and conducive to 
digestion. Let all travellers on this 
Broadway secure sleeping-berths and 
seats as far as possible from the screw. 
We weighed anchor at noon. The first 
hour was one of great bustle ; identi- 
fying luggage, selecting from that 
which was to be lowered into the 
hold as much as was needed for the 
voyage, finding the sleeping-berths, 
and arranging the few articles of 
comfort those narrow cells could 
hold. 

We were soon in the open sea. 
The coast of Wales looked beautiful, 
the mountains partly concealed by 
clouds and rain, and partly resplen- 
dent in the sunshine. At four o'clock 
we were summoned to dinner, and 
had an opportunity of making some 
inspection of our fellow-passengers. 
The chief portion were Americans 
returning from their Continental tour. 
Some were evidently in the commer- 
cial line. A few were English visitors 
to America. A judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick was return- 
ing to his post, and a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Halifax was going home 
after his marriage-tour. A lady of 
rank was on her way to visit her pro- 
perty in Prince Edward’s Island; a 
R.N. surgeon to join his ship; a 
Church of England missionary, with 
his family, to return to his frozen 
diocese in Hudson’s Bay; a young 
English nobleman and his lady to 
study American institutions. At our 
table we had partizans of slavery 
from the South, zealous emancipa- 
tionists from Boston, adventurers of 
California and the Far West, and one 
young man who seemed to live only 
to eat, and whose performances and 
comments on the food approached the 
very sublime of absurdity, and formed 
some diversion from the monotonous 
grinding and grumbling of the screw 
beneath. 


A clergyman from Boston addressed 
me with a frankness characteristic of 
his country, and bade me thus early 
‘““Welcome to America.” Another 
gentleman, pleasantly accosting me, 
said there was a doctor on board, so 


he hoped many would be ill. I asked 
why. ‘Because every man should 
have employment.” ‘ Then,” said I, 


‘‘many should be hung because there 
is such a man as Jack Ketch.” He 
bowed, and said, ‘I hope you won't 
hang me, sir!” Though I had the 
best of the logic, I complimented him 
on his sharpness of repartee, and pru- 
dently beat a retreat. The ship was 
beginning to pitch, and I went for- 
ward to enjoy the waves and the 
fresh breeze, but was at once warned 
off the foredeck by the officer, who 
said, ‘‘she may dive and ship a 
sea.” ‘But I could hold on?” 
you couldn't!” I acted on the 
advice, though there was no sign of 
danger. I heard many anecdotes 
during the voyage of accidents which 
had occurred to passengers through 
disobedience to orders of which they 
could not see the reason. A lady 
had gone to the upper-deck during 
rough weather, and was standing near 
the wheel-house. The officer begged 
her to descend, but she refused. 
Presently the stern “dived” and had 
he not rushed to her and “held on” 
with her, she would have been washed 
overboard by the wave, which half 
drowned her. A gentleman had lately 
persisted in sitting on the bridge pro- 
jecting over the side, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the junior officer ; and, 
on the vessel lurching, fell over, and 
was torn in pieces by the screw. I have 
often seen similar fool-hardiness on the 
Alps. Those who are most accus- 
tomed to dangers are best able to 
judge as to what is prudent, and half 
the accidents which occur are attri- 
butable to the folly of the victims. 
We were favoured with a cabin on 
deck, the second officer’s. This is a 
great advantage, especially in the 
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summer. We were away from the 
crowd of passengers below; could 
open our window and breathe the 
fresh air, and could step out at once 
upon deck. Each of us had just 
room to lie flat without turning ; and 
between the two shelf-beds there was 
barely room for one of us to stand; 
taking turns at dressing. We awoke 
on Sunday morning in Kingston Har- 
bour, the lovely Cove of Cork, with 
its fortified crags, its green hills, and 
crystal water, in which every cloudlet 
was mirrored. Here we waited a few 
hours for the mail, and some of the 
passengers took the opportunity to go 
ashore. I had been told that on the 
Cunard ships no clergymen but those 
who wereof the Episcopal church were 
ever allowed to conduct divine wor- 
ship, and that thus I must needs have 
an enforced rest during the voyage. It 
seemed scarcely credible that so absurd 
and sectarian a restriction could be 
imposed in any ship traversing the 
ocean. If men must be sectarian on 
shore, and never worship but in their 
own favourite church, surely, when 
thrown. together on the sea, they may 
meet to pray to their common Father. 
Especially would such a restriction 
be odious in vessels passing between 
England and a country where no 
established church is recognized, and 
where the great majority repudiate 
Episcopacy. It was at any rate my 
duty to offer to conduct service when 
there was no appearance of any pre- 
paration for it. I, therefore, spoke 
to the captain, who said that gene- 
rally, when in port, there was no ser- 
vice ; but, if it were wished, he would 
give orders accordingly. So the 
saloon was arranged for service, the 
bells were rung, and a large company 
assembled. I read the beautiful and 
comprehensive Litany of the Church 
of England; we joined in singing a 
familiar hymn, my friend offered an 
extempore prayer, and then a short 
sermon was preached. By consent of 
the captain an evening service was 


held, when our Episcopalian mission- 
ary, the Rev. J. Horden, read the even- 
ing prayers. By request of many pas- 
sengers, services were held every 
evening, and on the following Sunday, 
in which English and Americans, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
clergymen and laymen, took part. 
Whatever were our differences, none 
were exhibited, none were felt. We 
were fellow-voyagers on a greater 
ocean than the Atlantic, and knew 
that there was but one _life-boat, 
though large enough for all mankind, 
that could carry us_ safely across. 
Alas! that Christian people should 
take such pains to make others think 
they are utterly divided from each 
other, and should themselves lose the 
benefit and pleasure of recognizing 
and cherishing the real unity which 
makes them one. 

Monday, 19th.—Roused up by a 
book falling on my head from the 
shelf above. Saw coats, &c., swing- 
ing violently. A sudden lurch of the 
ship sent all our movables to the 
floor, where they writhed about in 
great confusion. Looked out of win- 
dow and saw the waves tossing their 
crests above the bulwarks, and every 
now and then flinging their spray 
upon deck. Felt disposed to lie still 
till luncheon. Met very few of our 
fellow-passengers at the tables, which 
had guards along the edges and down 
the middle to keep the plates and 
glasses from being thrown off. The 
day was uneventful. It was very 
pleasant and very suggestive, during 
the night of storm, to hear the bells 
strike the hour on deck, and to listen 
to the cry of the watch thrice repeat- 
ing, ‘All’s well!” 

Tuesday, 20th.—Pleasant walking 
on deck, watching the deep indigo waves 
with their snowy crests. From stem 
to stern of the ship I counted one 
hundred and forty good paces. Let 


me try to describe the deck. There . 


is a row of structures along it, leaving 
room for two people to pass between 
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them and the bulwarks. Next the _ officer holds bears to an hour. Ata 


stern is the wheel-house, where the 
quarter-masters steer, protected from 
the weather, and having a window 
through which they can look along 
the upper deck. Then come, in suc- 
cession, the large saloon, pantries, 
smoking-house, engine-house, officers’ 
cabins, fore saloon, and forecastle, 
with the seamen’s quarters. Above 
these is the upper deck, affording a 
grand promenade. Behind the roof 
of the wheel-house is the taffrail, 
where I often used to sit with my 
back to the ship, seeing only the sky 
and the great ocean, with the long 
wake we made. At night this trou- 
bled water was often sparkling with 
phosphorescent stars. In the day- 
time we used to watch the sea-birds 
which wheeled about in mystic dances, 
sometimes sweeping across the top of 
a wave, as if in quest of food, some- 
times soaring high up in the air, some- 
times hovering over the deck, ap- 
parently motionless, sometimes settling 
on the water and dropping far astern, 
then, with a fleetness that seemed to 
mock our slower progress, overtaking 
the great ship that, with one even 
pace and unvarying course, ploughed 
its way onward. As these birds flew 
backward, upward, sideways, and in 
circles, it was difficult to remember 
that all the time they were also sailing 
onwards with us at the rate of twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour. 

I noticed how orders are given. 
The officer on duty passes the word 
to the boatswain, whose whistle sum- 
mons the men, and who tells them 
what to do, and then marks the time 
of their pulling by his whistle ; then, 
by a sort of final flourish or shake, 
he bids them ‘fasten on.” There 
is always something interesting going 
forward. Often in the day they “heave 
the log.” A line is attached to it, 
divided by coloured knots into dis- 
tances, which bear the same propor- 
tion to a nautical mile as the time 
of emptying the sand-glass which the 


given signal the “log” is let go, and 
the line runs out; then, when the 
sand has run through, another signal 
stops the line. The number of knots 
which have run out show the number 
of miles per hour which the ship is 
then making. This day, with wind 
astern, we made fourteen knots ; af- 
terwards the wind got round to the 
westward, and we sailed ‘‘very near” 
to it, making only thirteen. 

I have often felt that writers take 
for granted too much knowledge in 
their readers, and, therefore, I ven- 
ture to presume that amongst mine 
there may be some who will not ob- 
ject to an explanation of. these very 
simple but interesting matters. The 
correction of the time was a daily 
event. As we were travelling west- 
ward, or with the sun, we kept him 
longer above us than if we were sta- 
tionary. In other words he came 
later to the meridian, that is, our noon 
was every day retarded. The captain, 
by observations and calculation an- 
nounced daily the moment of noon. 
The ship’s clock, generally half an 
hour in advance, was then put right. 
At 8 o'clock the bells on deck are 
struck 8 times; at 8.30 once; at 9 
twice ; and so on till at 11.30 seven 
bells sound ; but eight bells are not 
struck till the captain gives the true 
noon, so that the last “ bell” prior to 
noon is a whole hour, when going at 
the rate of about 300 miles daily. To- 
day at noon, watches set at Liverpool 
pointed to 1.30. At every eight bells, 
or four hours, the watch changes, 
half the crew being on duty at a time. 
That all may share alike as regards 
night-work, the afternoon watch is 
divided, and called the “ dog-watch.” 
At four bells, or 6 P.M., the watch is 
changed, and again at eight bells, or 
8 p.M., so that those who on one night 
are on duty from midnight to 4 A.M., 
are below at the same time the next 
night. 

Wednesday, 21st,—Feeding is a 
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great institution during the voyage, 
and the many meals give pleasant 
opportunities to the passengers for 
friendly reunions. The _breakfast- 
bell rings at 8.30, when a varied and 
abundant table is spread. Luncheon 
at noon. Dinner, of first-class quality, 
at 4. Tea at 7. Supper at 9.30. 
The sea-air and exercise on deck en- 
abled many to do justice to every op- 
portunity. After a day or two, the 
passengers are drawn together by 
kindred affinities, and form pleasant 
coteries on deck. Politics are dis- 
cussed here, philosophy yonder, and 
in a third group narratives of travel 
are given, and talesof the sea. Some 
are musical. Others spend hours in 
he cabin at cards. I heard some 
characteristic anecdotes of our cap- 
tain. I had been warned against 
the ‘‘Cuba,” because he was so taci- 
turn he would not talk to the pas- 
sengers. ‘For that reason,” said I, 
“TI am decided on going with him, for 
he is more likely to attend to his own 
business, the safety of the ship.” I 
found him a very courteous gentle- 
man, ready to oblige any one, but cer- 
tainly he did not love redundancy of 
words, nor encourage questions. One 
day, on the return voyage, a heavy 
sea struck us while we were at break- 
fast, cups and spoons flew across the 
saloon, and the floor was several 
inches deep in water. The captain 
sat immovable, looked very stern, and 
with a rare communicativeness mut- 
tered something about the blundering 
of the steersman. A passenger of 
rank, not catching what he said, un- 
fortunately asked across the table : 
““What was it, captain?” The an- 
swer was prompt and emphatic— 
“The sea, sir!” Passing through 
the fogs off Newfoundland, a lady 
asked him whether it was always 
foggy there, and received this reply ; 
“Don't know, ma’am ; 
here !” 

We were now nearly a thousand 
miles from land. Saw two vessels 


don’t live 


about four miles off, the first we had 
met. Porpoises were rolling ; and at 
a distance the spouting of whales was 
pointed out. In the evening we en- 
tered a dense fog, and the fog-whistle 
screeched terribly. I remarked to 
one of the officers that a vessel in 
our path would have a poor chance. 
He said : ‘“ Last trip we brought over 
an old admiral, who said that one day 
as he leant over the taffrail of his ship, 
he saw two masts rise up and go 
down. Though the men on the look-out 
had seen and felt nothing, they had 
sunk a vessel.” My informant was 
once coming up the channel in a clip- 
per, with two hundred passengers, on 
a dark night. He suddenly saw a 
schooner under his bows, but too late 
to avoid going over her. The ship 
was put about and boats lowered, 
but nothing was seen or heard of the 
poor schooner. The passengers were 
all roused up by the shock, and they 
feared the ship was sinking, but on 
examination she had not received the 
slightest damage. I was told that 
the mail-packets did not slacken 
speed because of fogs. ‘*May you 
turn aside to help a ship in distress ?” 
‘“‘ Yes—not to take it in tow, but only 
to put persons on board, or to take a 
crew off a wreck : and we must be 
quick about it.” 

Thursday, 22nd.—Wind in ourteeth. 
Only eleven knots. The boatswain’s 
mate accosted me as an old ac- 
quaintance—he had heard me preach 
amidst the mountains of Wales. In 
the evening our friend of the Church 
Missionary Society gave an interest- | 
ing lecture on his field of labour. He 
had been there fourteen years, depend- 
ant chiefly for provisions on a ship 
visiting the station once a year. His 
district extended over several hundred 
miles, and he visited it in a sledge 
drawn by dogs, often sleeping in the 
open air in a temperature below zero. 
He had reduced to writing the lan- 
guage of the natives, The company 
assembled were much impressed with 
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Mr. Horden’s evident sincerity and 
disinterested zeal, and collected about 
420, to furnish his family with some 
additional comforts in their dreary, 
frost-bound outpost. What but Chris- 
tianity has ever prompted men of cul- 
ture to spend their lives amongst sa- 
vages, simply for the purpose of doing 
them good? The gospel presents the 
highest ends and motives, and thus 
best secures the secondary objects of 
civilization also. 

Friday, 23rd.—* Where's the wind 
to-day?” A seaman answered, ‘‘Where 
it should be.” It was dead against 
us, and thus the sails could not be 
used, and the sailors had little to do. 
From what different points of view 
we look at the same thing! We were 
only going ten knots, and were sorry. 
‘Jack was glad. There was a lively 
discussion at breakfast. A Southerner 
‘said: “Your fanatics of Massachusetts 
caused the rebellion.” Northerner: 
‘“‘ There’s a higher law than the Con- 
stitution. I saw a fugitive slave cap- 
tured at Boston, and the magistrates 
could only get rowdies and cut-throats 
to do the job.” S.: ‘You, at Boston, 
were the rebels, then.” N.H.: “They 
were asserting their own state-rights; 
their law that every man belonged to 
himself.” S.: ‘You should have 
been a Southerner, standing up for 
state-rights.” N.H.: Here's the dif- 
ference; at Boston it was state-rights 
and God; at Charleston it was state- 
rights and the devil.” S.: “Why 
don’t you Northerners let the South 
come back easy? because you want 
to keep the power.” N.H.: “We 
want guarantees for good behaviour.” 
S.: ‘*They would not attempt to re- 
establish slavery.” N.H.: “But they 
would repudiate.” S.: ‘That's so.” 

The evening was glorious. With- 
out a cloud to obscure it, the sun’s 
disc dipped beneath the clear sea 
line. Then the lustrous stars came 
out. Jupiter cast a long reflection on 
the rippled surface of the sea. It was 
cold as winter. I walked the deck 


with one of the officers, who amused 
me with his yarns. He was once 
wrecked off the Fern Islands, in a 
fog. Within five minutes of striking, 
the ship disappeared. Escaping in 
boats, the crew were received by Grace 
Darling’s father. He said that when 
a ship is sinking the sailors rush to 
the spirit-cask, having a notion that 
it isa good thing to die drunk. A 
ship in danger was a very hell, for 
the men uttered awful oaths, and if 
the spirits were not thrown over-board, 
they would get mad, and stab each 
other. He told me a curious coinci- 
dence. Two women married two 
Cunard sailors, who both fell from the | 
mast in the ship, on the same voyage, 


and were killed. The widows mar- 


ried again, and their husbands sailed 
in the same ship. One of them, in 
New York, fell from the fore-yard, 
and, while falling, thought of his 
predecessor's fate. He was caught in 
a sail, but was disabled for life. Two 
days after, the other man fell from 
the main-yard, and was killed, and 
the two women were again widows. 
There was a saying among the men, 
‘‘Beware of a Cunard widow.” 
Saturday, 24th.—Inspected the ma- 
chinery. Admired the exact regu- 
larity with which every piston and 
wheel worked, though the ship was 
rolling. Noticed the contrivance for 
shutting off the steam from the screw 
when lifted by the waves out of the 
water; also the multiplying wheel for 
conveying motion to the spindle of 
the screw. There are twenty-four 
furnaces, twelve on each side. Won- 
derful that such a body of fire can be 
maintained in the midst of the water, 
and yet not consume the ship! The 
daily consumption of coal is 84 tons. 
The stokers, thirty in number, are 
divided into three bands, each work- 
ing four hours, and resting eight. 
After breakfast a mock trial was got 
up in the saloon. We had three 
judges on board. One of these was 
arrayed in a flowing wig made of 
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rope-yarn by the sailors. The sheriff 
used a broom-handle for his staff of 
office. An English and an American 
barrister pleaded against each other 
in the cause “‘Mud-lark v. Sea-horse,” 
damages being sought for defamation 
of character in charging the plaintiff 
with stealing eggs. Very clever and 
very funny were some of the objec- 
tions of counsel, and the rulings of 
the court. The oath administered 
concluded with “So help me Andrew 
Johnson.” The plaintiff introduced 
a novelty by calling on a witness for 
a song, which revived attention, and 
was thought to conciliate the jury. 
The defendant counteracted the in- 
fluence bytreatingthemto champagne! 

The young man next us at table, 
already alluded to, never flagged in 
his interest in the ceremony of dinner. 
Poor steward! “George” this! 
“George” that, was unceasing. 
“George! cut me a piece of beef— 
near the bone !— Ah! he’s cutting 
it near the bone, just where I told 
him ; isn’t it nice?” ‘George! some 
white-meated fowl !” White-meated 
fowl gone, sir.” ‘‘Tut-tut-tut! sau- 
sages, then, George.” ‘Sausages go 
with the turkey.” ‘Turkey, then, 
and sausages, George.” ‘Turkey 
gone, sir.” ‘Tut-tut-tut; we've had 
nothing—can get no dinner!” Tables 
all the while covered with endless 
variety of joints and entrées. 

In the afternoon we visited the 
seamen in the forecastle, during the 
‘*‘dog-watch.” As this only lasts two 
hours, it is not long enough for sleep- 
ing, and is spent in getting tea, read- 
ing, &c. And as at six o'clock the 
watch is changed, by going at about 
5.30 we saw all the men within the 
hour. We found a sailor dancing a 
Highland fling to the notes of two 
fiddles. Was this a difficulty in the 
way of our intended religious visit ? 
By no means. We praised both the 
fiddlers and the athlete. Then my 
friend told a thrilling tale of ship- 
wreck, with here and there an impor- 


tant lesson. The men dropped their 
papers, or ceased their card-playing, 
or hastily finished their tea and 
clustered round their visitors. Other 
tales followed ; then we sang a hymn 
and asked them to join in chorus. 
They begged us to repeat our visit. 
The next day we chatted with them 
familiarly, and again told them tales, 
my friend gave them a poetical reci- 
tation, and when we ended with 
prayer, manly tears were in the eyes 
of many of these rough sailors. They 
quite looked for us during the dog- 
watch, and it was to us not the least 
pleasant hour of the day. All men 
are accessible if you approach them 
aright, and the wondrous story of 
God’s love always strikes a chord in 
the human heart. It was very plea- 
sant to watch the kindly faces of those 
men as we passed them on deck, and 
to feel their hearty grasp when we 
parted. 

Land, land, land ! on the starboard 
bow, about 4 miles off. Cape Race 
was seen through the haze. We 
passed many fishing smacks on the 
“Banks.” The captain was very 
vigilant on the bridge, guiding us 
amidst the little vessels. We have 
“made” 1800 miles from land to 
land in six days, and are three hours 
behind Liverpool time. 

Judge Wilmot conducted evening 
worship. He told me he had been 
a Sunday-school teacher 25 years, 
and that his work with the children 
was his rest and refreshment after his 
judicial toils. He said, ‘‘ My heart 
leaps within me at the thought of 
meeting my children in the school : 
how pleased they will be with the 
box of books I have got for them !” 
Speaking of the Bible as suited for 
children, he said : ‘There are mys- 
teries; but the great truths are on 
the surface. A man may not be able 
to calculate the distance of the sun, 
but he may enjoy the light of it ; so 
without understanding the science of 
theology, little children may enjoy 
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the truths of the science, and often 
pick up the substance which others 
neglect.” 

Sunday, 25th.—Morning and even- 
ing serviceas before; clergymen of dif- 
ferent churches taking part. Also 
visited the sailors. Hymn-singing 
on deck late at night. 

Monday, 26th.—Land! It is the 
main coast of America. It looks 
low, with white houses here and there 
on the shore, and forests beyond. By 
a narrow opening we enter the capa- 
cious harbour of Halifax. It is a 
straggling, dull-looking town, with 
several church-spires, and a_ turf- 
covered citadel above. We fired two 
guns, and were soon alongside. A 
crowd awaited us. Here several of 
our pasengers left. We walked to 
the citadel, and had a fine view of the 
ocean, bay, town, and surrounding 
hills covered with forests. Most of 
the houses are wooden, the streets 
irregularly paved, the shops bad. As 
we walked, the land reeled! Accus- 
tomed to the ship, we felt firm when 
on board, and now, on shore, seemed 
as if we should fall. In three hours, 
having delivered and received the 
mails, and taken on board some fresh 
passengers, we were again under 
weigh. Among the new arrivals was 
my friend, Mr. Cyrus Field, of Atlan- 
tic Telegraph fame, with Mrs. Field. 
He had just come from Newfound- 
land. Thence he had sent a message 
to Ireland. ‘Three cheers for Mrs. 
Field.” The answer was instantane- 
ous: “Not three, but three times 
three ; and here goes.” At New York 
he had received a telegram of a 
speech delivered one evening by Mr. 
Gladstone, who got Mr. Field’s mes- 
sage of thanks on his breakfast-table 
next morning. No angry message 
had yet been sent across. This tele- 
graph is also a ‘“‘ Broadway ” between 


the nations: along it may myriads of 
messages yearly pass, all tending to 
promote ‘‘ Peace on earth and good- 
will towards men.” 

Tuesday, 27th.—On deck before it 
was light. Saw a glorious sun-rise— 
the last before landing. There was 
a state-dinner on occasion of the ter- 
mination of our voyage. I was asked 
to give thanks to God for our safety. 
Then toasts were given to the Captain, 
to Mr. Field, and others, which were 
duly acknowledged. British and 
American songs were sung: ‘ God 
save the Queen,” ‘“ Hail Columbia,” 
“John Brown,” &c., &c. The Ameri- 
cans were full of enthusiasm, and dis- 
played several small banners of the 
Stars and Stripes. My friend and I 
had a farewell meeting with the sail- 
ors, several of whom shed tears at 
parting. It was now dusk, and we 
were entering the narrow channel of 
Boston Harbour. We fired rockets 
and signal-guns, and then the anchor 
was let go. We saw _ indistinct - 
glimpses of a great city, with its 
many lights. But it was too late to 
land. 
Wednesday, 28th.— Boston. Nothing 
particular to notice. We might have 
been in an English sea-port. There 
was a great bustle, getting up lug- 
gage, and passengers saying farewell. 
We were glad to have arrived, but 
were sorry to break up the happy as- 
sociations we had formed. The Broad- 
way from England had been traversed 
very easily, swiftly, safely, and plea- 
santly. There had been very little 
sickness, no quarrelling, much rest and 
reinvigoration, a great deal of de- 
lightful intercourse, and friendships 
formed which might tend to gladden 
the remainder of life’s longer voyage. 
I venture to say, in conclusion, to all 
who want health, instruction, plea- 
sure, 7ry the Broadway! 


THE CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS 
LEGISLATIF. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


I.—ROUHER. 


A GLANCE at the portrait of M. 

Rouher, the Imperial Minister 
of State, discovers a peculiarity not 
common in Frenchmen. His features 
are decidedly of an English type. 
Their form and expression have neither 
the sensitiveness nor the nervous exci- 
tability which we are accustomed to see 
in the faces of his countrymen ;_ they 
possess rather the fixedness, calmness, 
and silent determination of the Eng- 
lishman. You are even more struck 
with this when you see the man him- 
self, as he sits erect and tranquil on 
the Ministerial bench at the Palais 
Bourbon. Other French statesmen 
are restless, impatient of opposition, 
and may often be observed, when 
they are being attacked byan opponent, 
in so excited a state that they can 
scarcely keep their places till he has 
finished. Amid all the fierce storms 
of the Chamber—and they are far 
more frequent than those of the 
House of Commons—Rouher alone 
seems unmoved, and appears to ob- 
serve with a kind of cool and compla- 
cent contempt the efforts of his adver- 
saries to arouse him. He has all 
that presence of mind, that quiet per- 
severance, that imperturbable self- 
control, which make up far more 
often an English than a French tem- 
perament. And Rouher, though, like 
an Englishman, slow to wrath—or at 
least slow to evince it—is great when 
he at last turns at bay. Proud, and 
perhaps stubborn, he, for a French- 
man, shows a wonderful patience and 
coolness of temper ; but when he is 
once roused by an insufferable taunt 


from Jules Favre, or an icily stinging 
thrust from Emile Ollivier, he throws 
himself into the contest with some- 
thing of that muscular impetuosity 
which Fox displayed in his jousts 
with Pitt, and which, later on, made 
Brougham the terror of the opposite 
benches in the House of Commons. 
Thus, alike in feature, in manner, and 
in character of an English type, 
Rouher seems almost out of place in 
the midst of his vivacious and easily 
excited countrymen ; and perhaps it 
has been owing, in some degree, to 
his more English qualities, that he 
has risen to his present high posi- 
tion. 

It is interesting to sit in the dark 
little gallery of the Corps Legislatif, 
and note this singular contrast be- 
tween the Minister of State and his 
colleagues. After you have been 
listening with admiration to the 
superb “roaring and blowing” of 
Favre, that refined and toned-down 
Mirabeau ; after you have been well- 
nigh convinced by the incisive logic 
of the veteran Thiers ; after you have 
been amused by the fiery vagaries of 
Pagés, the Nestor of the revolutionists ; 
your attention is at once fixed by the 
tall and rigid form of the Emperor's 
most trusted counsellor, as he rises to 
reply. His air is one of confidence 
and command ; the half contemptuous 
indifference of his countenance is 
also betrayed in his very manner of 
getting to his feet. He looks, every 
inch of him, the prosperous, self- 
complacent, haughty, well-backed 
official. Everything about him be- 
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trays the bold minister of an absolute 
dynastry. Until recently, Rouher 
seemed to be in the lusty vigour of 
manhood ; but of late his health has 
become feeble, the cares of State have 
weighed heavily upon him, and have 
given him a much older and more 
* weary look. Still his countenance is 
one of the most suggestive in the 
Chamber. He is taller than the 
middle height, well-built, and holds 
himself proudly erect. His head is 
a remarkably fine one, round, and 
well-shaped ; his soft, curly brown 
hair is thinning above the broad 
and well-curved forehead, over which 
a curl is permitted to fall. His dull 
gray eye is cold and almost listless, — 
but now and then flashes with indig- 
nation, or in exultant triumph. On 
one memorable occasion, years ago, 
the momentary brilliancy of his whole 
countenance is said to have attracted, 
for the first time, the attention of 
his colleagues in the Assembly, who 
had previously thought him but a 
dullish and hard-working official 
drudge. In 1850, during his first 
term of Minister of Justice, he was 
arguing, from the tribune, in favour 
of a law restricting the liberties of 
the press. He had been interrupted 
several times by the cries of that 
extreme party which had assumed the 
traditional title of the ‘ Mountain”; 
at last, one of his sneers at the press 
was greeted by a perfect roar of indig- 
nation. Turning suddenly to the side 
where the ‘ Mountain” party sat, 
and leaning over towards them, with 
outstretched arms and flashing eyes, 
Rouher shouted, ‘Your Revolution 
of February was but a catastrophe /” 
The Assembly was greatly excited by 
an apostrophe of such import, coming 
from a Minister of the President, and 
from one who had himself been a 
creature of the Revolution ; the say- 
ing became historical ; and the men 
of that day, on hearing it, rightly 
predicted that it foreshadowed the 
establishment of a Second Empire. 


But to return to Rouher, as he appears 
on the floor of the Corps Legislatif. 
A native of the genial climate of 
Auvergne, his complexion is smooth 
and sallow, and hardly ruffled by a 
single wrinkle; his nose is gently 
aquiline and very handsome—of a 
pure aristocratic type; his lips are 
full, yet firm-set, his chin round and 
somewhat prominent. As he begins 
to speak, his voice is low and mono- 
tonous, his gestures and manner stiff 
and formal. He seems to be, except 
on rare occasions, almost indifferent 
as to the effect he is about to produce, 
and to speak less with the object of 
persuading than of fulfilling an official 
duty. Little desirous, apparently, of 
popularity—for he seems to feel that 
his strength lies in the unbounded 
confidence of Napoleon—he certainly 
has failed to reap it, for no French 
statesman is less generally liked. As 
he continues to speak, the salient 
traits of his character more and more 
distinctly appear. Never off his 
guard—always possessing complete 
control over his temper—quick to 
answer by a short, curt repartee, a 
sarcastic interruption—resuming with 
ease the thread of his argument— 
bold in the assertion of fact—and 
subtle in getting over an awkward 
point, he strikes you as precisely the 
man to defend the policy and gloss 
over the errors of a personal govern- 
ment. Neither his career as a states- 
man nor his manner as an orator im- 
presses one with his devotion to any 
one great principle ; he seems to be 
guided solely by expediency. He 
indulges little in the flowers of 
rhetoric, and proceeds directly with 
his subject. The close attention 
which the Chamber bestows upon 
his harangues must be attributed to 
another cause than any great fascina- 
tion in his oratory, As the mouth- 
piece of the Emperor, he is an oracle. 
Upon his lips hang peace or war; 
his every word may be—often is—a 
prophecy ; he seems to delight in 
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holding the Assembly in suspense, 
playing with their curiosity or their 
fears, and, after giving each one of 
his hearers a sort of mental St. Vitus’s 
dance, in coming out suddenly with 
a short, bold, emphatic declaration. 
For, with all his English-like sang- 
froid, he has the Frenchman’s love 
for the dramatic, and when he finds 
it necessary to be clear and definite, 
he loves to fashion the scene so that 
it shall have an éc/atant denoue- 
ment. Such an episode was that of 
last autumn, when the Pope was 
making up his mind to be a martyr 
to Garibaldian desecration, and was 
disappointed by the timely interfer- 
ence of the Chassepét. Rouher had 
been making one of those crafty 
speeches which say much without 
enlightening anybody, and had sat 
down without exposing the intentions 
of the Government in reference to 
Rome. The crisis was a dangerous 
one ; many of the Opposition—among 
them Thiers and Berryer—had de- 
clared for the Pope’s sovereignty, and 
the choice of the Emperor must be 
given between the Ultramontanes and 
the Democrats. The excitement of 
the Chamber had reached its height ; 
Berryer, Thiers, and the Imperialist 
Catholics surrounded the Minister, 
and besought him to declare which 
side the Government would take. 
The deputies watched the little group 
with unconcealed anxiety ; the venera- 
ble Berryer gesticulated vehemently ; 
Thiers was red with excitement, and 
talked rapidly ; Rouher’s features 
were immovable, and he stood with 
folded arms, looking down, appa- 
rently indifferent to the appeals made 
to him from every side. Finally, his 
face lit up as if with a sudden resolu- 
tion; a slip of paper, containing a 
telegram from the Tuileries, was 
placed in his hand. With a quick 
step and his head held high in air, he 
mounted the steps, and appeared, for 
once flushed and nervous, at the rail 
of the tribune. The hall was as still 


as if it were empty ; the deputies on 
all sides leaned forward to catch every 
word ; but there was no need of 
that, for the speaker’s voice was this 
time clear and ringing. ‘Italy shall 
never possess Rome! NEVER!” de- 
clared the Minister; and as he 
descended, the Catholic deputies 
greeted him with a deafening ovation 
of applause. 

Rouher seems to be quite wrapped 
up in the arduous duties of that office 
which has been wittily called, by a liv- 
ing French writer, the “ Ministry of 
speech-making.” Although obliged 
to appear often in society, he is by no 
means a brilliant society-man. He is 
affable in private, but talks little, and 
is always thoughtful and absent. As 


-you see him in his superb carriage, 


rolling over the smooth asphalte pave- 
ment of the Rue de Rivoli, he seems 
to be in deep reverie ; unmindful of 
what is passing around him; not 
conscious, or too proud to seem so, 
that all eyes are directed towards 
him. Yet he is not wanting in wit ; 
at least, in that ironical humour 
which has its best field in a legisla- 
tive assembly. On one occasion, 
during the Republic, when it was con- 
trary to law to speak of the ancient 
noblesse by their former titles, Rouher 
alluded to M. de Broglie as the Duc 
de Broglie ; and immediately, with a 
fine sense of irony, asked pardon of 
the Chamber for his infraction of the 
Constitution, and with mock gravity 
expressed the hope that his colleagues 
would not impeach him for it. But 
while at Paris he is the cold, haughty, 
energetic Minister, in the warm and 
lovely valleys of his native Auvergne 
he unbends, and becomes almost 
genial. It is a trait in singular con- 
trast with the character which he ex- 
hibits in public life, that he cherishes 
an unusually strong affection for the 
province of his birth. There, and 
there only, is he popular; and there, 
and there only, he seems to forget 
the cares of public life, and to relax 
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the austerity of his bearing. The 
citizens of Riom, his native town, 
have named the street where he first 
saw the light, by his name ; and the 
news of his coming is always wel- 
comed with rejoicing and festivity. 
When the Emperor and Empress 
visited that part of France, not long 
after the coup d'etat, Rouher hastened 
on before them; and, on reaching 
Riom, was received by the Mayor, 
and presented with an address. He 
spoke to his compatriots in a tone so 
much more cordial than he had ever 
used at Paris, that it was everywhere 
remarked ; and assured them that he 
had come to “join the ranks of his 
compatriots, rather as a private 
citizen, in welcoming their Majesties 
to his native province, than as a 
Minister attendant on the Sovereigns.” 
One of the most creditable features of 
his public career has been his solici- 
tude for the welfare of Auvergne. 
“IT am never,” he said on one occa- 
sion, addressing his fellow-citizens, 
“far away from you in heart. I 
always, with a pious and grateful 
care, bring hither all my joys and 
griefs, my family emotions, my poli- 
tical perplexities.” 

Rouher is a hard, driving worker. 
He is, perhaps, the best administra- 
tive officer in France. His forte is 
said to be finance, and it is owing 
to his ability in that department, com- 
bined with his ease and force as an 
orator, that he is sometimes called 
the ‘Gladstone of France.” He is 
early at his office, by no means 
fashionably late, according to Pari- 
sian ideas, in his hour of getting to 
work ; he is most careful in the pre- 
paration of his work, and especially of 
his speeches, which are revised again 
and—again, and are especially replete 
with information on the subject which 
he treats. He is, as has been already 
said, the Emperor's most trusted 
counsellor, and seems to have quite 
superseded, in Napoleon’s good graces, 
his former and more liberal favourites, 


Count Walewski and the Duc de 
Persigny. Indeed, Rouher is believed 
to be even less liberal in his opinions 
than his chief, and to have been 
loth to grant those recent laws on 
the press and the right of public 
meetings, the good effects of which 
are already visible. His aristocratic 
tendencies may be traced back to the 
period of his youth. Before he was 
heard of as a politician, he was a 
small provincial advocate, with lofty 
ideas, great ambition, and good con- 
nections. Had not good old patri- 
archal King Louis Philippe luckily 
abolished the naval school of Angou- 
leme, the haughty Minister of State 
might now have been serving as an 
obscure lieutenant on board an Im- 
perial man-of-war, off the coast of 
Algeria, or in Oriental seas. In sup- 
pressing the academy, the Orleans 
monarch seems to have also sup- 
pressed Rouher’s early propensity 
to a naval career. Back went the 
would-be midshipman to his Auvergne 
home ; and he next tried the paternal 
and fraternal profession of drawing 
deeds and instructing advocates. He 
went up to Paris to complete his legal 
education; seems to have chafed 
terribly under its dreary and dusty 
monotony ; yet plodded on, nursing 
in secret a restless, ambitious soul. 
His elder brother, impelled by ill- 
health, relinquished his practice to 
Eugene; and the latter, about the 
same time, made a fortunate matri- 
monial alliance with the daughter of 
M. Couchon, Mayor of Clermont, 
having admired and courted the future 
Madame Rouher during his course of 
studies there. Young Rouher’s na- 
turally conservative ideas, both social 
and political, were doubtless intensi- 
fied by the attack which the canaille 
of Clermont made upon his father-in- 
law’s house during the uprising of 
1842; driving the respectable Mayor 
out at the back-door, and pillaging it 
from cellar to garret. 

Law seems to have been fonder of 
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him than he of law; for he achieved a 
rapid success at the bar, yet longed 
to relinquish it and enter upon a 
wider and more notorious career. 
In 1846 (being then in his thirty- 
second year) he had become so enter- 
prizing a politician that he had won 
the countenance of Guizot, under 
whose auspices he stood for the 
Chamber of Deputies in his native 
town of Riom. The good folk, his 
neighbours, had not then learned his 
value ; and unceremoniously chose 
his antagonist. From that time till 
the great “catastrophe” of 1848, 
Rouher disappears from our view ; 
but soon after the tempestuous days 
of February have passed, and those 
most uncomfortable disciples of uni- 
versal fraternity, the Provisional 
Government, have installed them- 
selves at the Hdétel de Ville, he again 
emerges, now galvanized into an 
ardent republican, and is triumphantly 
elected deputy from Riom to the 
Constituent Assembly. In that unruly 
and pugnacious body, Rouher seems 
to have been frightened, for the while, 
out of his natural boldness. He 
found the task of achieving fame in 
revolutionary politics a far harder 
one than running after. gveffers, 
haranguing in a provincial Palace of 
Justice, or having now and then a 
tilt with the Procureur-General. He 
sat long on the back-benches of the 
Assembly without making any sign ; 
spoke rarely, and did not shine as 
orator or as_ practical legislator ; 
and was, during several months a 
very common-place, demure, neglected 
young deputy. There was one of 
his colleagues, however, who had 
certain reasons for observing men 
at that period, and upon whom the 
infrequent speeches of young Rouher 
made an impression ; and while the 
latter was listened to with provoking 
indifference by the greater part of the 
Assembly, luckily for him, he was at 
that time heard with deep attention 
by the “coming man.” Rouher owes 


his eminence to the fact that with 
him, in the Constituent Assembly, sat 
the returned exile, now deputy for 
Paris, Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His spirit, his perseverance, 
his patience, his evident dislike of the 
revolution, the care and ease with 
which he spoke, were all qualities 
likely to be needful to the Prince ata 
time not far distant. After the coup 
@'etat, Rouher reaped the reward of 
long obscurity. He was at once 
summoned to the Emperor's council- 
board, and henceforth, with few in- 
terruptions, basked in the sunshine ot 
the Imperial favour. 
From this brief sketch of the Min- 
ister’s not very striking career, it wil 
be seen that he is emphatically what 
the French call a “new man.” To 
his own qualities alone, and to the 
happy accident of his sitting as a de- 
puty in the same assembly with the 
future Emperor, is to be attributed 
his success. He is thus a represent- 
ative man of the Second Empire ; for 
that is essentially a régime of new 
men. The old Bourbon nobility hold 
aloof from it, because it is not Catho- 
lic enough, and because it is a con- 
stant refutation of the idea of ‘di- 
vine right”: it is amusing to hear 
these heirs of the ancient aristocracy 
sneer at Napoleon, and call him an 
‘upstart ”; they fairly look down on 
him, with that icy though polite con- 
tempt which is the peculiar privilege 
of the blue-blooded descendant of the 
Bourbon noblesse; and when you 
think how much the creature of an 
upstart should be despised, you may 
imagine with what feelings Rouher is 
regarded by these fine old Bourbon 
gentlemen. He is not less disliked 
by the Republicans, who see in him, 
as one of the most eloquent of them 
once said in the Chamber, ‘a recre- 
ant son of the Revolution.” Billault, 
the predecessor of Rouher as Minister 
of State, was also an ungrateful child 
of the days of February ; but Billault 
had a suaviter in modo, a conciliatory 
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grace of manner, which Rouher lacks, 
and which went far to win for him 
the esteem of all parties, notwithstand- 
ing his desertion of the Republican 
cause. Rouher has staked his for- 
tunes on the stability of the Imperial 
throne, and will sink or swim with it. 
He will do nothing to win the esteem 
or the support of his opponents. He 
repays contempt with contempt, and 
thrust with thrust. His vigour, and 
the promptness of his ironical wit— 
the latter rather the result of practice 
than a natural talent—enable-him to 
hold his own with the ablest of his 
adversaries, and he apparently cares 
for no more ‘amiable triumph. He 
does not hesitate to retort upon the 
opposition with their own weapons of 
invective and irony ; he employs every 
little art which the greatest orators 
employ, and is an adept at that fo- 
‘rensic fencing—that thrusting and 
parrying, slashing and throwing off 
guard—for which the Corps Legislatif 
is the most notable of arenas. 

Rouher’s public life has been 
marked by many changes in France. 
It would be unjust to him not to at- 
tribute to his administration many of 
those improvements and adornments 
which the Empire has received within 
the past ten years. Both Paris and 
the departments have visibly changed 
their aspect. The sumptuous metro- 
polis has been decorated and made 
more spacious, and becomes every 
year more splendid than before. In 
the provinces, roads are being built, 
schools are multiplying, the condi- 
tion of the towns is becoming more 
healthy, and all the benefits of a per- 
sonal régime are appearing. The po- 
lice system is a perfect machine in the 
effectiveness with which it works. The 
public offices are in a state of order 
and efficiency before unknown. 

But perhaps the greatest triumph of 
Rouher’s career was the Commercial 
Treaty with England. English in his 
personal appearance, and in many 
traits of his character, the Minister 


of State is also a firm believer in 
many English ideas, and an earnest 
advocate of alliance and friendship 
between England and France. The 
reader may not have forgotten that he 
came to England on the occasion of 
the second Universal Exhibition of 
London. He was cordially received 
as a well-known friend of the alliance ; 
and in answer to the address by which 
Earl Granville welcomed him, the 
Minister replied: ‘‘Every invoice 
which is signed to-day at Birming- 
ham and Manchester, at Mulhouse 
and Rheims, is one more blow, aiding 
to destroy whatever germs of hate 
may yet exist between our two coun- 
tries. Each one is another guarantee 
of that peace which is so necessary 
to the progress of these two peoples, 
and to the civilization of the world.” 
It is hard for an Englishman to 
imagine how fierce was the opposition 
to free trade in France. Toestablish 
it was nothing less than to risk another 
revolution. Cobden’s noble task,with 
a less courageous Minister, would have 
been hopeless. But Rouher saw both 
its commercial benefits to France, and 
its importance as another bond of 
amity between his own country and 
England. The Emperor, resembling 
Rouher in courage, in clear-sighted- 
ness, and in friendliness for England, 
took his Minister’s advice : and Cob- 
den was able to return successful in 
his mission. They bravely met the 
storm which burst upon them from 
every part of the Empire; and the 
result has proved that Napoleon III. 
could have had no more sagacious ad- 
viser than his Minister of State. One 
of the most successful and eloquent 
speeches Rouher ever delivered—one 
in which he showed more earnestness _ 
than in almost any other he ever pro- 
nounced—was that, last spring, in 
which he defended the Cobden 
Treaty, and triumphantly refuted the 
assertion that the distress of France 
during the winter was owing to that 
great measure, 
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URING the discussion in the 
House of Peers upon the Sus- 
pensory Bill, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and one or two other noble 
lords, took occasion to sneer at what 
they were pleased to call “the Emi- 
nent Foreigner's opinion,” respecting 
the Irish Church. Now, without com- 
mitting ourselves to one side or the 
other upon the question of church dis- 
endowment and disestablishment, we 
must protest against the doctrine that 
the opinions of other nations are not 
valuable to those of whom they are 
spoken. Itis quite true that no Eng- 
lishman cares—few of us even know 
—what the regulation Mossoo, who 
comes to London for a week, lives all 
the time of his sojourn in Leicester 
Square, and believes that Ministers 
of the Crown and members of the 
Legislature are to be found in the 
Argyll Rooms during their hours of 
relaxation—thinks about us or our in- 
stitutions. With all our many faults 
we are not a thin-skinned nation. 
We abuse others—we can afford to be 
abused by others—but we abuse our- 
selves far better than any others can do 
so for us, provided we are convinced 
of our own shortcomings. There are, 
however, foreigners, and more particu- 
larly Frenchmen, whose opinions are 
worth listening to; and when such men 
as the Count de Montalembert, Louis 
. Blanc, and more than one writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, speak in 
unqualified praise respecting some of 
our customs and institutions, surely 
we ought to listen with patience when 
they find fault with those of which 
they cannot approve. 
But there is another class of 


foreigners, also chiefly Frenchmen, 
who have of late years found their 
way to England, whose opinions are 
spoken, not written, and whose pro- 
fessional praise ought to go far to- 
wards making amends for the never- 
ending grumbling of many amongst 
our own countrymen. We allude to 
the French military officers, a party of 
whom visit England every year, on a 
sort of semi-official mission, and who 
are nearly always to be found at any 
of our great Volunteer reviews. If the 
sentiments of these gentlemen re- 
specting the Volunteer movement in 
England, could be published, those 
who take part in those citizen-soldier 
demonstrations would have no small 
reason to be proud. Praise is sweet to 
every man, and we do not think that 
even the Marquis of Salisbury him- 
self would sneer at the opinions which 
these eminent foreigners entertain of 
the English Volunteer force. It was 
the lot of the present writer to act 
as cicerone on Easter Monday, at 
Portsmouth, to a party of French 
officers, who came over expressly to 
see the review; and, although they 
found fault with much of what they 
saw, and were deeply inoculated with 
the true French military spirit— 
which seldom allows that anything 
good can ever come out of any sys- 
tem save their own — they were 
obliged to confess that our English 
Volunteer movement was a wonderful 
one, and that it quite changed their 
former opinions as to whether Eng- 
land was, or was not, a military 
nation. 

And this is the point to which we 
would first lead our readers—this is 
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the position from which the Volunteer 
movement ought first to be viewed. 
That the drill, the discipline, the shoot- 
ing, the dress, and the general organi- 
zation of the Volunteers, are all topics 
for consideration, we are fully aware. 
But first of all comes the considera- 
tion as to the spirit which must ani- 
mate so many thousand men, and 
lead them to sacrifice comfort, hard- 
earned leisure, valuable time, and 
money, in order to qualify themselves 
to be soldiers—to be so many units 
in a vast mass, and without the 
chance or hope of reward. But this 
very consideration leads us to others 
of a different kind. If the esprit de 


. corps, and the wonderful national 


feeling which the Volunteer move- 
ment has called into being, are so 
praiseworthy, is it not a very great 
pity that the organization of the corps 
itself cannot be made better? What 
are the faults of the Volunteer move- 
ment—what its virtues? How are the 
former to be diminished and the lat- 
ter increased ? 

As a rule, Englishmen and Eng- 
lish institutions do not work well 
when—to coin a word—they are too 
much ‘“governmented,” or, as the 
French would say, too much gens- 


darmed. An illustration of our mean- ~ 


ing will be found in the following 
anecdote. When the present writer 
was serving with his regiment in 
India, some years ago, there was at 
the same station another European 
corps, in which the colonel made 
every possible exertion to diminish 
drunkenness amongst his men. The 
rules and regulations which this of- 
ficer enforced for the suppression of 
this besetting sin of the British sol- 
dier, were most minute. The men 
were not permitted to go near the 
canteen until after dinner, and then 
they were only allowed a -: single 
dram of spirits. A corporal from 
each company was in attendance to 
mark down what beer or rum each 
one took, and when he had had his 


allowance, he might remain in the 
canteen, but he was not allowed 
to purchase any more drink. Two 
or three times a-day there were roll- 
calls in the barrack-rooms, in order 
to discover whether any of the in- 
mates were the worse for liquor, and 
any one who was the least unsteady 
was prohibited from going to the can- 
teen for twenty-four hours. The colo- 
nel was an officer of the very best 
intentions, but the means he em- 
ployed were all more or less useless. 
His regiment was the most drunken 
in India, there weremore general court- 
martials held in it than in any other 
corps in the country, and all for crimes 
brought on by intoxication. The 
colonel of the other regiment at the 
same station took a very different 
view of things. He had heard of 
the great amount of drunkenness in 
the corps with which his own was to 
be quartered for the next three years; 
and the day he marched into the can- 
tonment, he told his men that he 
would not treat them like children, 
but would trust to their own good 
feeling what amount of liquor they 
ought to consume. “But,” said he, 
‘look out; for if any one of you is 
ever drunk on duty or parade, he 


“shall be punished to the utmost that 


the regulations admit; so take my 
advice, and look out.” And the 
warning was not thrown away; the 
men did “look out,” and the regi- 
ment was as conspicuous, during its 
sojourn at this station, for sobriety, 
as the other one was for drunkenness. 

Now, in some manner this anecdote, 
as we said before, applies very much 
to the Volunteers. The Government— 
that is either the Horse Guards or 
the War Office, or both, for who 
knows where the authority of the one 
begins and that of the other ends ?— 
have been at such immense pains, 
and rule and regulate every movement 
of the Volunteers so veryminutely, that 
the latter hardly like to walk alone lest 
they should fall: into the pit of dis- 
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obedience. To command a battalion 
of Volunteers is no doubt an 
honourable and a pleasant occupation, 
except at the time of the Easter Mon- 
day or other great reviews, but at 
those times it is wonderful that all 
who hold such positions do not be- 
come maniacs for life. For some 
weeks before the field-day, letter 
after letter, and circular after circular, 
reaches them as to what they are to 
do ; what not to do; what not to do 
and yet to do; and finally what is to 
be left to their own judgment and their 
own discretion. Then, as the time ap- 
proaches these orders are counter- 
manded, to be again resumed, and per- 
haps to be once more countermanded 
for others. For a timé the authori- 
ties cease to pelt these unfortunates 
with official documents, and then 
some of the cheap newspapers begin. 
The Volunteers are told that it would 
be far better forthem to do such a 
thing than such another thing, and that 
the whole movement must go to the 
bad if the review comes off in one 
place rather than another. Then 
commence the bewildering orders 
for the review which occupy a column 
or more of small print, and of which 
if any commanding officer can re- 
member one half, he must have a 
better memory than half the men in 
England. Ifthe railway officials do 
not perform their duty, or if a batta- 
lion or corps finds its way into the 
wrong carriages, there is certain to be 
a red-coated staff-officer of the re- 
gulars at the station, who speaks 
his mind with a freedom which would 
be pleasant enough if we could forget 
that the Volunteer officer he is ad- 
dressing is—for the time, at any 
rate—his superior in rank. Arrived 
at the ground, the Volunteer batta- 
lion is told to go here; or ordered 
to move there ; halted ; marched off 
again ; and finally has probably either 
to give up some of its men to another 
corps, or to take Volunteers from 
another battalion, who, as they take 


little interest in the corps to which 
they are attached for the moment, 
are sure to put out their new com- 
panions. But all this is nothing to 
what happens when the review ac- 
tually begins. There are invariably 
present on the field a number of 
amateur aides-de-camp — usually 
guardsmen—who seem to come out 
for the sake of exercising their 
horses, and making themselves ge- 
nerally useful in taking orders about 
the field. Their chief object seems 
to be to ride hard, deliver a mes- 
sage without reference to whom 
they give it, and then gallop off to 
where they came from. At the Ports- 
mouth Review one of these active 
gentlemen—belonging to a line regi- 
ment—who was attached for the 
day to the staff of a brigadier, gal- 
loped up to the adjutant of a 
Volunteer battalion, gave some order 
about the movement of the corps, and 
then galloped back again, but not 
before the adjutant had told him 
that it would be better to deliver the 
message in person to the command- 
ing officer, who was only a few yards 
off. ‘Oh, never mind,” was the reply, 
“« you can tell him what I have said,” 
and off went the regular again as fast 
as his horse ceuld carry him. In 
short, by the time the Volunteer batta- 
lion is on the move to take part in the 
operations of the day, the officer com- 
manding the corps must have pretty 
well lost all idea of what he ought, 
and what he ought not, to do. 

Some persons have an idea that 
the cause of so little order being 
visible at but too many Volunteer 
reviews is the want of experience 
on the part of the officers. This we 
believe to be a mistake as regards 
the mounted officers, although it is 
very often true respecting the com- 
pany officers. The commanding 
officers of many battalions have served 
in the line—all the adjutants have 
—and are well up to their work. 
But the system of the organization is 
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bad, and neither officers nor men can 
be expected to respect their chiefs, 
when they see the latter treated with 
very scant civility by the military au- 
thorities. The volunteers are so far 
unlike either the regulars or the mili- 
tia, that they do not exist but in the 
field ; they have no barracks and no 
interior economy of the corps, except 
when under arms. And it is pre- 
cisely with respect to their very tem- 
porary existence that the authorities 
blunder so greatly and do so much 
harm. Why should officers of the 
regular army, — guardsmen, line 
officers, and so forth—have anything 
whatever to do with the force when- 
ever the latter takesthe field? Amongst 
the Volunteers there are officers quite 
competent to command divisions and 
brigades as well as battalions and 
companies. It is true that there are 
in every Volunteer corps exceptions 
to this rule—men who never have 
known, and probably never will know 
their duty, and their only object in 
obtaining commissions in the volun- 
teers is the prestige which the uni- 
form gives them, or the fact of their 
being officers is supposed to confer. 
But surely with the staff of inspectors 
of Volunteers which the country pays 
for, the hard bargains and useless 
men amongst the officers might be 
got rid of without much difficulty ? 
There can be no doubt but that 
new regulations are greatly needed 
with regard to officers in the service. 
No person ought to be appointed to 
an ensigncy in any Volunteer regiment 
unless he has either served in a line 
or militia corps, or has worked his 
way up from simple Volunteer to a 
commission. With this regulation to 
start from, and with a careful annual 
inspection of each individual officer’s 
capacity, very few years would see the 
volunteers as well commanded as any 
regular corps, if not better. ~- Nor 
should the regulation cease here. 
From the rank of ensign to that 
of lieut.-colonel, every officer ought 


to be made to show a certain amount 
of qualification before he obtains 
further promotion. At present there 
are some Volunteer officers who know 
their duty and do it well, but there 
are, we fear, but too many—exclud- 
ing most of the field-officers and ad- 
jutants—who look upon a review as 
the excuse for wearing a uniform and 
doing nothing towards increasing the 
efficiency of the different corps to 
which they belong. A scale by which 
to measure the capacity of these gentle- 
men would not be difficult to establish. 
Thus an ensign should be able to 
drill a squad, to put the Volunteers 
through the rifle drill, and teach them 
the first rudiments of shooting. A 
lieutenant ought to be able to drill a 
company, be thoroughly acquainted 
with the component parts of the rifle, 
and be able to see that the arms of his 
company are kept in proper order. 
The captain, again, ought to have 
battalion drill at his finger’s end, and 
be perfectly conversant in all the 
interior economy of his corps. 

Again, the organization of the 
Volunteer service ought to be more 
permanent, more settled, than it is. 
Every four or five battalions ought 
to be permanently brigaded together, 
with a permanent brigadier, a perma- 
nent brigade major,and a completestaff. 
Underthe present system whenareview 
or field-day is about to take place, the 
brigading of some 15,000 or 20,000 
Volunteers gives at least a couple of 
days’ employment to the clerks of 
the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment. But let us suppose that the 
Volunteer force was ever really wanted, 
would they have notice given them to 
prepare? Unless some change takes 
place in the permanent organization 
of the force, we should have a mere 
mass of battalions to work with, in 
the event (which God avert, but what 
may happen some day) of the Volun- 
teers being called out to repel an 
invasion. It would be the old fable of 
the bundle of sticks, which could not 
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be broken as long as they were bound 
together, but which, when taken one 
by one, were easy to destroy. There 
is one simple fact which cannot too 
often be remembered, namely, that if 
ever the Volunteers are wanted] for 
actual service, they will be required 
to take the field at an hour’s notice, 
and that, however excellentthe feeling, 
the zeal, the esprit de corps, and the 
patriotism of the service is—and, 
no doubt, all these are all that could 
be desired—at present with its exist- 
ing organization, it is utterly unfit to 
turn out as it ought to. 

And whose fault is this? It is the 
fault of the military authorities: of 
that there can be no doubt whatever. 
Eight years ago, when the Volunteer 
force was first formed, it was made 
over, like a raw recruit that has to 
be taught the goose-step, to the 
Horse Guards and the War Office for 
instruction. But now that the sol- 
dier is perfectly fit for duty, he should 
no longer be kept at mere preliminary 
drill, There is no good disguising 
the fact that the military authorities 
are in some degree—in a very con- 
siderable degree — jealous of this 
young soldier, and try to keep him as 
much as possible in the background. 
They still treat him like a child, 
when he ought to be doing the work 
of aman. Not that our simile will 
hold good throughout. For, in all 
battalion drills, company drills, squad 
drills, individual instruction, and 
shooting, the Volunteers are allowed 
to have their own way and instruct 
themselves. But no sooner are they 
called upon to make a demonstration 
—to join in a review, which takes 
them for many hours away from their 
homes, and puts them to a vast deal 
of inconvenience—than a very pha- 
lanx of military men surround them, 
take them, as it were, into custody, 
and show them off as ¢heir pupils, 
and unable so much as to march or 
move without them. 

What would be easier—it would 


not cost the authorities more labour 
than the work of brigading the Vo- 
lunteers for a single review, and once 
done it would be done with for ever 
—what would be easier than to di- 
vide all England into so many volun- 
teer divisions ; in each division put 
certain brigades, in every brigade 
so many battalions? The latter, un- 
like our regular regiments, never 
change their quarters, and therefore 
the massing of battalions in brigades, 
and of brigades in divisions, would 
be all the easier. Nor should the 
command of Volunteer brigades be 
entrusted to lieutenant-colonels. The 
service, like the artillery, engineers, 
marines, cavalry guards, and line, 
ought to have its own regular hier- 
archy, and promotion to go on in its 
own ranks. So long as the superior 
commands of the Volunteers can only 
be filled by officers of the regular 
army, so long will Volunteers justly 
consider themselves unjustly treated, 
and their service be, in a manner, 
subordinate to the regular army, from 
which it ought to be perfectly distinct. 
With its own divisions and divisional 
officers, its own head-quarter staff, its 
own brigades and brigadiers, and bri- 
gade majors, the Volunteer service 
would rise as far in self-respect and 
in efficiency above what it now is, as 
its condition a year ago was superior 
to what the condition of the force was 
twelve months after it was raised. 
Not but what there are many minor 
matters of detail which would have 
to be changed before the Volunteer 
force becomes what we should like to 
see it—an army perfect for all pur- 
poses of defence ; able to turn out at 
an hour’s notice ; costing the country 
little or nothing ; equal in numbers, 
and far superior in material, to any- 
thing that could ever be brought 
against it. Thus all those small 
corps with different uniforms and 
large bands of music—bands often 
as strong in numbers as the corps 
themselves—ought to be at once and 
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for ever done away with. They are 
but the bundle of sticks. An im- 
mense deal of our Volunteer strength 
is wasted in driblets. Here a com- 
pany of fifty men, there another of 
forty-five, and a third perhaps of little 
more than thirty, is not the way to 
increase the strength of the service. 
There ought:to be no Volunteer corps 
of less strength than a battalion, and 
in these days, when railways bring 
places so near each other, it is more 
easy to assemble four or five hundred 
men in a county town than it could 
have been forty years ago to get to- 
gether a single company of men in a 
country village. And with the aboli- 
tion of small separate corps would 
disappear the great diversity of uni- 
form that now exists in the sforce. 
No body of men could ever look 
well in so many different -co- 
loured uniforms. That one corps 
ought to be easy to tell from another, 
and that a certain diversity in shape, 
and even colour, or hue, is toth 
permissible and commendable, we 
quite agree. But to see green, brown, 
light grey, dark ditto, iron ditto, 
French ditto, blue and scarlet uni- 
forms, in our Volunteers, is a simple 
absurdity, and one that cannot be 
too quickly put a stop to. 

The chief change upon which we 
would more earnestly insist than any 
other for the Volunteers, would be to 
abolish the petty Saturday afternoon 
drills and marches-out — practices 
which go a long way towards making 
the service unpopular, and substitute 
for them an annual encampment of 
each division of Volunteers, for a week 
or ten days. The men would learn 
more of real soldiering, during even 
that brief space under canvas, than 
they would do in ten years of town 
volunteer life. When a corps is 
called together on a Saturday for the 
purpose of drill, some attend, but more 
do not. Some may be able to go 
this week, but would: not be able to 
do so next. Those that do join, as 


those who stay away, are not noticed 
in either their presence or their 
absence, except by their own officers. 
But an annual encampment every 
autumn would be different. No 
Volunteer that cares for the service 
would stay away, and those who do 
not care for the work are better out of 
the muster-roll. A dozen battalions 
brought together in this way would 
learn the art of campaigning. They 
could see what they required, learn 
to make the most of what was useful ; 
be taught their drill and the practical 
use of their weapons infinitely better 
than would ever be the case when 
living in town ; and all classes would 
merge together in the Volunteer, in 
the same way that military fusion 
forms the real strength of the French 
army, where men of the highest and 
the humblest ranks may be found 
side by side, and excellent com- 
panions so long as their term of 
service lasts. In a word, the annual 
encampment of our Volunteer force 
would have all the effects on the 
force of a conscription on a small 
scale, and would tend immensely to 
the greater usefulness of the force. 

A great deal has been said and 
written respecting the misconduct of 
certain Volunteer corps at the Windsor 
Review the other day. To break from 
the ranks without orders, and to 
crowd in a mass, in order to get 
away from parade, are no doubt 
grave military offences. But the pre- 
sent writer was a witness of all that 
passed, and he has no hesitation in 
saying that much more has been 
made of the event than it really 
merited. The Volunteers were faint 
from thirst, from heat, and from 
the dust. Has no one who has 
soldiered in hot countries seen men 
break from their ranks at the sight 
of water? Once an example is 
set, hundreds will follow it, and 
the best of troops become for the 
moment a mere rabble. At Windsor 
the Volunteer officers were quite as 
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much to blame as the men; but it is 
certain that with a little judgment, a 
few kind words, and some persuasion, 
the men would have all gone back to 
their duty. But there was no room 
for them to reform their ranks. One 
battalion crowded upon another, the 
general belief amongst the men 
was that leave had been given 
them to break their ranks; thirst 
and fatigue—for many who were but 
lookers-on must remember what a 
very sultry afternoon it was—did the 
rest; some of the military staff at- 
tempted to bully the men, which only 
made matters worse, and the conse- 
quences were that insolent answers 
were returned, and the whole body of 
Volunteers became an unmovable 
mob. The affair was certainly most 
lamentable, and in some respects in- 
excusable ; but still it should not be 
forgotten that Volunteers have not got 
‘the training of regular soldiers, and 
are liable to make mistakes of the 
kind. That there was the slightest 
premeditated intention to disobey 
orders, we most positively deny. 
These things will happen even in 
regular armies, and should serve the 
authorities as a lesson to provide 
against them for the future. Many 
‘of the corps had fallen in on the 
London parades at 2 P.M. that day, 
and even earlier. They had not had 
a chance of drinking a mouthful until 
past seven o'clock. When men have 
to go through a long field-day, on a 
most sultry afternoon, in dust and 
heat, is it to be wondered at if the 
first sight of water makes them forget 
themselves ? 

That what took place at Windsor 
has had a most injurious effect upon 
the Volunteer force throughout the 
country, there can hardly be a doubt, 
and was in fact fully proved at the 
Wimbledon Review, where less than 
3,500 men of all ranks assembled. 
although they were to be reviewed by 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, 


and Lord Napier of Magdala. ‘The 
Volunteer Review,” writes the special 
correspondentof the Daily News, from 
Wimbledon, “was, from a variety of 
causes, less numerously attended than 
is usual, and there has been no more 
complete failure since the movement 
began. During the long period of wait- 
ing for its commencement, Volunteers 
in and out of uniform could be counted 
almost by the hundred, who had no 
intention of joining in the manceuvres. 
‘Had enough of it at Windsor, and 
our corps won't come to-day,’ might 
be heard on all sides.” Nor was this 
an exaggeration ; for the miserable 
display of Volunteers to be seen on 
the Common, was a sad contrast 
with what has been seen both there 
and elsewhere on previous years. 
It was, in fact, the first palpable and 
very decided falling off of the Volun- 
teer movement. But the Windsor 
Review was not to blame for the ab- 
sence of all the corps. The War 
Office, the Inspector-General of Volun- 
teers, and the South Western Railway, 
seem to have worked independently 
of each other. At the eleventh hour 
the railway authorities decided that 
the Volunteers were to be taken to 
Wimbledon only, and not to Putney 
also ; and the consequences were that 
hardly a corps of the few that were 
present knew where it was to go, 
or what to do when it arrived at its 
destination. Fortunately for the cre- 
dit of the Volunteers, there were but 
few ‘eminent foreigners” present ; 
but those that were there must have 
been somewhat surprised to see one 
of the great annual reviews of the 
force bring to the parade-ground 
somewhat fewer in numbers than the 
strength of two French regiments. 
Altogether the affair was a most 
lamentable failure ; and the best we 
can say of it is the old homely pro- 
verb that “when things have got 
to their worst they must mend.” 
The Volunteer movement has never 
got so low—has never suffered any- 
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thing like so utter a collapse as is 
now the case, and we may only hope 
that, during the coming autumn 
and winter, the same public spirit 
that called the Volunteers into exist- 
ence may be exercised to raise it up 
from what it fell to on the day of the 
Wimbledon Review. What would 
have been thought a year ago, when 
His Majesty the Sultan was in Eng- 
land, of any one who had prophesied 
that, at the Wimbledon Review in 
1868, five officers, who had been 
named as brigadiers for the day, would 
have been without brigades to com- 
mand, and that the zealous Marquis 
of Donegal would have been seen in 
plain clothes in Lady Spencer's tent, 
saying that he would not bring the 
London Irish to any review ‘until 
the War Office had learnt its business 
better” ?* 

As we said at the commencement 
of this paper, any English institution 
that is too much “ governmented,” is 
pretty certain to collapse sooner or 
later. The Volunteers, like every 
military organization in the world, 
requires a chief, and that chief must 
have a staff to help him. But 
there is no need whatever that the 
latter should be taken from the regu- 
lar army. If the movement is ever 
to prosper again, it must have a de- 
partment of its own, and be managed 
entirely by men who understand the 
feelings, the likes, the dislikes, the 
prejudices, the good qualities and the 
bad, of the force in general. Surely, 
amongst such Volunteer officers as 
Lords Spencer, Grosvenor, Elcho, 
Truro, and Ranelagh, Colonels C. Lind- 
say, Macleod, of Macleod, M’Donald, 
Bigge, and a host of others, there could 
be found men who would manage the 
whole Volunteer department as well 
as the Wimbledon Camp is managed 
every year? With a council of their 
own officers, presided over by the in- 
spector-general, the Volunteer force 
might be kept apart from the War 
' * Daily News, 27th July. 


Office altogether, and merely be under 
the Horse Guards so far as a mili- 
tary commander should direct its 
movements when it takes the field 
for a review with regular troops. 
Officers like these we have named 
—and there are no doubt many 
others quite as capable—who have 
served with the Volunteers from the 
commencement, must be better able 
to manage their affairs than others 
who have never done any duty apart 
from regular corps. There always is, 
and always must be, a certain amount 
of jealousy between one service and 
another. It exists between the army 
and the navy, between the navy and 
marines, between the artillery and 
engineers, between the cavalry and 
infantry ; and we cannot, therefore, be 
surprised to find that it is to be found 
between the army and the Volunteers. 

To a certain degree, this jealousy 
of feeling does good, for it begets 
emulation and zeal. But it is more 
than questionable whether it will not 
be increased to an unhealthy extent if 
the administration of one service is 
to be chosen exclusively from the 
ranks of another. The Volunteer 
body has learnt to walk alone, let it 
not be kept for ever under the tuition 
of the War Office. There is no use 
disguising the fact that the officers of 
the regular army look down upon the 
movement, and :for the reason that 
they don’t understand it. This is an 
additional reason why the administra- 
tion of the two arms should be kept 
perfectly distinct. 

But if the Volunteers ever hope to 
become what they ought to be, they 
must help on the reformation of their 
force which is now so urgent. If 
there have been faults in the War 
Office administration, the Volunteers 
themselves have not been always 
blameless. They aspire to be thought 
and considered the citizen-soldiers of 
England ; but was it a soldierlike act 
to be in an ill-temper at Wimbledon, 
and bring down the heir of the British 
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Crown to review a body of men that 
was, in point of strength, less than a 
single brigade of the force ought to be? 

The Volunteer movement, although 
now eight years old, is still, apart 
from recent events, practically in 
its infancy. We believe that with 
judgment and an absence of military 
red-tapeism, the force might be made 
the finest citizen-army the world ever 
saw. Of the spirit that until now has 
existed, and we would feign hope 
still exists, amongst the individual 
members, too much cannot be said 
in praise. Whether we have in 
England any administrator who is 
soldier enough to turn his zeal to 
good account, and yet not martinet 
enough to disgust the force, remains 
to be seen. But we do not think the 
Volunteers can remain as they are. 
With a service like this to stand still 
is to go back, for it is nothing less than 
abandoning much of its zeal and 
spirit. Did our space permit, we 
would show how we believe our 
citizen-soldiers might be made to 
save the country many millions by 
being the nursery of our regular 
force, but this we hope to make 
the subject of a future paper. For 
the present we would urge, first, 
upon the War Office, that the force 
should be permanently told off into 
divisions, brigades, and battalions, with 
volunteer officers appointed to all the 
commands, and suitable rank con- 
ferred upon them. Let the Volun- 
teers direct their own administration, 
and not be subject to military men, 
who, as a rule, do not understand the 
spirit of the movement, and attempt 
to rule the Volunteers in a manner 
which galls greatly the feelings of the 
men. Secondly, the Volunteers them- 
selves must, if they see a right spirit 
shown by the War Office authorities, 
let byegones be byegones, and not 
repeat the very bad example they 
set at Wimbledon the other day. 
The present state of the force is 
told in the three words which head 


this paper. The Volunteer Crisis 
may—and we believe it will—turn 
out beneficial in the end; but the very 
fact of their being a crisis at all shows 
that the corps is not in a healthy state, 
and that, owing to mismanagement on 
the one side, and over-hastiness on 
the other, the movement which ought 
to be—and which until the other day 
was—one of the glories of England, 
may melt entirely away before next 
Easter Monday. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the War Office has 
much to answer for in regard to the 
present state of affairs. There has 
all along been a vast deal of indiffer- 
ence, superciliousness, and even con- 
tempt shown by the authorities to- 
wards our Volunteers. All this must 
be changed ; in fact, the force of pub- 
lic opinion must insist upon the 
change, if we wish to keep the Volun- 
teer force together for the future. 

There is a question often asked by 
the more unthinking amongst us, as 
to what good the Volunteer force 
would be in the event of an invasion. 
To this question we would reply by 
asking another—What should we do 
in such an event without the Volun- 
teers? With the few weak battalions 
of regulars scattered here and there 
over England, we should be at the 
mercy of the first twenty thousand 
men that could be landed on any part 
of our coasts. But not so with the 
aid of the Volunteers. Badly as they 
are yet armed—and this is another 
grievous sin for which the War Office 
is greatly to blame—no one who wit- 
nessed the shooting at Wimbledon 
during the fortnight that the camp 
remained, could for a moment doubt 
but that these men would do right 
good service as sharpshooters, if called 
out against an enemy. But whether 
or not their services will ever be 
available, depends upon what will be 
done by the authorities during the 
next six months. For the present the 
best friends of England can only wish 
them well through their present crisis. 


LIEUT.-GEN. LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, G.C.B., G.C.S.L 
A Wemoir. 


By LIEUTENANT C. R. Low, (LATE) I.N. 


Le NAPIER of Magdala is the 
hero of the hour; and though 
many of us pride ourselves on our 
elevation above the littlenesses of the 
“‘many-headed,” yet, like that literary 
giant, the “ Chelsea philosopher,” few 
of us English folk but are at bottom 
hero-worshippers ; and though we may 
not be so weak as ‘to dearly love a 
lord,” yet we can cordially join heart 
and voice in cheering a hero returning 
home with his laurels fresh upon him. 

-Not many soldiers in the present 
century have earned, and better earned, 
a great military reputation, than the 
distinguished general now known to 
fame as Lord Napier of Magdala ; 
indeed, if we except from among our 
great leaders the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, perhaps no English general 
has deserved better of his country in 
this 19th century. 

Robert Cornelis, Lord Napier, was 
born on the roth December, 1810, 
and is the son of Major Napier of the 
Royal Artillery, and Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Codrington Carrington, Esq., 
of Barbadoes. The family of Napier 
is of Scotch descent, though not in 
any way related to the famous Napiers 
of Merchistoun. The Carringtons, 
his lordship’s relatives on his mother’s 
side, are an old Cheshire family, and 
are descended from the ancient Barons 
of Caryngton ; they removed to Bar- 
badoes, where the representative of the 
family now holdsan estate. This family 
of Carrington is not the same as that 
of the present Lord Carington, whose 
family name was originally Smith.* 

* Some of the facts in this article have been 
supplied to the author by Lord Napier.—Eb. 


On the 15th of December, 1826, 
young Robert Napier, then a cadet at 
the East India Company's Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe, passed with 
credit out of that a/ma mater of tried 
soldiers, and received his commission 
as a second lieutenant in the Bengal 
Engineers. He landed at Calcutta, 
as he himself has since said, with- 
out friends or connections, and with 
nothing but his own stout heart, and 
with his commission in his pocket, 
and yet the young officer of engineers 
knew he had as good a heritage as 
had Clive, or Lake, or Henry Law- 
rence, or the thousand-and-one cap- 
tains who have been apprenticed in 
that glorious guild of ‘“ freemasons”. 
which has built up that renowned 
fabric, the British Empire in India. 

Lieutenant Napier joined just too 
late to take part in the siege and 
reduction of Bhurtpore by Sir Sta- 
pylton Cotton, and, doubtless, the 
new aspirant for a soldier's fame 
sighed as he thought how narrowly 
had slipped through his fingers so 
good an opportunity for distinction to 
officers of his corps. 

The duties of the subject of this 
memoir during the long years from 
1827-45, were of an uneventful cha- 
racter, as regards war-services, and 
yet it must not be thought that they 
were unimportant. Not only was 
the young engineer, by hard work in 
the laborious duties of the post he 
filled during those years, building up 
that thorough familiarity with all the 
branches of his profession which stood 
him in such need in his subsequent 
career, but he earned in the peaceful 
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department of Public Works a repu- 
tation as one of its most able officers. 
Between the years 1840-45, he 
was engaged in the construction of, 
’ perhaps, the most splendid range of 
barracks in India, which elicited the 
commendation of Lord Dalhousie : 
I refer to those at Umballa. The 
share he had in starting, in the year 
1845, that noble institution, the Law- 
rence Asylum for the orphan children 
of soldiers, will not now be the least 
gratifying to the noble lord of his 
many achievements in the fields of 
peace and war. His friend, Colonel 
Henry Lawrence, led the way with a 
series of subscriptions, so large as to 
warrant the bestowal of his name on 
the institution presently reared in the 
bracing climate of the Himalayan 
hills north of Deyrah. The writer of 
this paper heard Lord Napier relate, 
with simple earnestness, how he and 
Henry Lawrence sat down together 
and talked over the scheme, then in 
the womb of the future, and how he, 
pen in hand, sketched for his friend 
a few rough lines and dots to mark 
out the site of the proposed buildings, 
and how the latter great Indian 
statesman and soldier said, with en- 
thusiasm, “If it is only with a hut, 
let us make a commencement.” So 
was formed the Lawrence Asylum: 
it flourished and grew in usefulness 
as its founder grew in years, until, 
when his work was done, the Govern- 
ment did honour to his memory by 
adopting it as their own, and pro- 
viding for it at the public expense. 
Meanwhile Napier’s promotion had 
been going on steadily, and with a 
share of good fortune. He was ga- 
zetted First Lieutenant on the 28th 
September, 1827, and his commission 
as Captain bore date 25th January, 
1841. Soon after attaining this rank, 
Captain Napier came home on fur- 
lough, and Colonel Chesney, R.E., has 
related how he spoke to him almost de- 
spairingly of his long years of peace 
service, and the very small chance he 


had of distinguishing himself on the 
soldier's arena of fame—the battle- 
field; and yet within less than a 
quarter of a century he served in five 
great wars, and increased his reputa- 
tion in each. Now we come to the first 
eventful epoch of Captain Napier’s life. 

While the year 1845 seemed to be 
peacefully passing away, suddenly the 
storm-cloud of war showed black and 
lowering over the north-west frontier. 
Eversince the death of Heera Singh, the 
Punjaub had been one constant scene 
of intrigue and murder. The number 
of British troops stationed between 
the Sutlej and Meerut had been in- 
creased, untilit numbered about 42,000 
men, with 68 guns, and as the nume- 
rical strength of this force was con- 
sidered by the Sikhs as a standing 
menace, the chiefs of the Khalsa sud- 
denly ‘concentrated their troops, and 
on the 11th December began crossing 
the Sutlej near Ferozepore, from which 
Sir John Littler issued forth with but 
7,000 men, and offered the enemy 
battle. This the Sikhs, perhaps for- 
tunately, declined, and marching on 
Ferozeshuhur, some ten miles distant, 
entrenched themselves in that strong 
position. Napier was hurriedly or- 
dered to join, as Chief Engineer, the 
army assembling under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. 
Within seven days of the Sikhs taking 
the initiative by crossing the Sutlej, 
the opposing forces first crossed 
swords. It was at Moodkee that Sir 
Hugh Gough, with 11,000 men, at- 
tacked the enemy, and after a brilliant 
action, completely routed them, his 
losses consisting of 215 killed and 657 
wounded. Among the former were 
Sir Robert Sale, the hero of Jella- 
labad, and Sir John M‘Caskill, com- 
manding the 3rd Infantry Division. 
The future hero of Abyssinia served 
on the staff, and had a horse shot under 
him, but escaped personal injury. But 
more desperate work was before the 
British army, and our soldiers, who 
despised the Punjabees, soon learned 
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to rate at its right value the stern 
courage of the foe against whom they 
were opposed. 

On the 21st December a junction 
was effected with the troops under Sir 
John Littler, and then followed the 
sanguinary battle of Ferozeshuhur. In 
vain did the British infantry fling it- 
self with heroic devotion against: the 
Sikh entrenchments; every effort was 
foiled, and when night set in, it found 
the army baffled, though not defeated. 
Those noble soldiers, Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor- 
General, resolved that at any cost the 
enemy’s position must be carried; and 
though the night was passed in un- 
certainty and doubt as to what the 
events of the morrow, big with the 
fate of India, might bring forth, the 
British army was true to its ancient 
renown, and drove Lall Singh and 
his swarthy soldiery out of their 
formidable lines. A casualty-roll of 
2,415 men attested the intensity of the 
struggle; but not in vain did so many 
gallant soldiers fall in this ever-memo- 
rable battle, for our prestige was raised 
immeasurably, and prestige is every- 
thing in India. At Ferozeshuhur, a 
horse was shot under Napier for the 
second time, and he alsoreceived adan- 
gerous wound. Then came Buddiwal, 
in which Sir Harry Smith sustained a 
decided check ; and Aliwal, where the 
British general had his revenge. These 
actions, at which Napier was not pre- 
sent, for he was still on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s staff, led up to the 
“crowning mercy” of Sobraon, which 
was fought on the roth of February, 
1846. Our hero was again, though 
scarcely recovered from his wound, at 
his post, and held. the appointment of 
Brigade Major of Engineers. The 
Sikh infantry fought behind their en- 
trenchments with an obstinate valour 
worthy of a better fate, while the ar- 
tillerymen of the Khalsa stood by their 
guns with the devotion of men who 
regard these weapons as the object of 
their adoration, and as the tutelary 


guardians of their strength ; never- 
theless they were driven pell-mell 
from their batteries on the banks of 
the Sutlej, and left behind them 67 
guns and 200 camel-pieces, together 
with a vast amount of warlike stores, 
and many standards. Their loss was 
supposed to be little less than 8,000 
men, while 2,400 of our soldiers were 
placed hors de combat. 

Then followed the advance on La- 
hore, and the capitulation of this city 
on the 22nd February, and so ended 
the first Sikh war—short, sharp, but 
not so decisive as was then supposed. 


‘Captain Napier was honourably men- 


tioned in despatches, and received a 
medal, with two clasps, and the brevet 
rank of major, for his services. He 
was now embarked in the tide that 
was to lead him to distinction, and he 
let no opportunity pass of earning it. 
In the following month of April. the 
Sikh commandant of Kangra, one of 
the fortresses lying within the newly 
ceded district, refused to surrender his 
charge to the 44th Regiment, sent to 
occupy it. Upon this becoming known 
at head-quarters, a column was de- 
spatched under Brigadier Wheeler to 
reduce the fort, and Major Napier 
was appointed Chief Engineer of the 
force. He successfully carried out 
the arduous task of transporting a 
battering train of 30 heavy guns over 
a country which gave him a foretaste 
of his more recent Abyssinian expe- 
riences; and for this, and his able ar- 
rangements in conducting the pre- 
parations for the siege of the place, 
which, however, surrendered without 
firing a shot, he received the special 
thanks of Government. 

In 1848 troubles again broke out 
in the Punjaub. We will pass over 
the political events that immediately 
produced the coming war, as not being 
germane to this memoir, and also the 
actions that took place before the se- 
cond siege of Mooltan, in which Napier 
bore so distinguished a part. Ram- 
nugger, Sadoolapore, and other minor 
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combats, led up. to that famous in- 
vestment, but they do not concern us 
here. Major Napier and his pioneers 
were occupied in laying up huge stores 
of gabions and fascines previous to 
the siege, and during the latter part, 
on the retirement of Brigadier Cheape 
from the command of the Engineering 
Department, he was Chief Engineer. 
On the 12th January, 1849, the first 
and last sally made by Moolraj and 
his soldiers was repulsed by a cover- 
ing party of the roth Foot, under the 
guidance of Major Napier; and on the 
21st, after a siege of twenty-two days’ 


duration, during which the British | 


loss reached only 1,200 men, the city 
surrendered at discretion to the army 
under the command of General Whish. 
Again Napier did not escape without 
a memento of his share in the perils of 
the combat, for his name was returned 
among those ‘‘severely wounded.” He 
was unable to take part in the inde- 
cisive engagement of Chillianwallah, 
called by Marshman, in his “‘ History 
of India,” “the most sanguinary, and 
the nearest approximation to a defeat, 
of any of the great conflicts in India ;” 
but, as Commanding Engineer of the 
right wing of the army, was present 
at the artillery combat at Goojerat, 
which practically concluded the war. 
In Sir Walter Gilbert’s pursuit of the 
now broken Sikh army, he was again 
to the fore, and was on the field when, 
on the 12th March, Shere Singh and 
his followers, to the number of 16,000 
men, with 41 guns, laid down their 
arms. For his meritorious services 
he was again mentioned in despatches, 
and received the medal and two clasps, 
as well as the brevet rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

During the continuance of the se- 
cond Burmese war, in 1852, Col. 
Napier was not idle; his services 
were called into requisition by the 
local government, and he commanded 
a small column of troops, which de- 
feated the Huzzunzie tribe on the 
Black Mountains in Hazara, near our 


military station of Peshawur, and 
which has been, in 1858 and 1865, 
the scene of severe fighting. Again, 
within twelve months, Napier was en- 
gaged in another of those “little 
wars,” in which our troops on the 
north-west frontier are continually oc- 
cupied, and which doubtless serve 
a good purpose in that they train such 
redoubtable warriors as Chamberlain, 
and Edwardes, and Nicholson, and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion, whose names are regarded with 
a wholesome dread by these hill-men. 
The expedition to which I have re- 
ferred was that despatched in 1853, 
under command of Colonel Boileau, 
against the frontier tribe known as 
the Boree Afreedie. These people 
threatened the Kohat Passes, and on 
the 29th of November the small Bri- 
tish force to which Colonel Napier 
was attached found itself in front of 
three Boree villages, backed by a line 
of steep crags. Up these latter 
swarmed Hudson’s renowned Guides 
and Turner's sturdy little Goorkhas, 
driving the enemy from rock to rock, 
and finally discomfiting them. For his 
share in this and other operations 
Napier once more received the special 
thanks of Government. 

But the great Indian mutiny, so 
long impending and so clearly foretold 
by his namesake, that grand old soldier, 
Sir Charles Napier, at length broke 
over the peninsula, and in a moment 
isolated garrisons of British soldiers 
were everywhere heroically struggling 
against countless odds of the traito- 
rous Sepoys, while small columns of 
the detested Feringhees were cutting 
their way, through seas of blood, to 
the rescue of their beleagured country- 
men in scores of outposts. Nobly 
did Napier, like the rest of his 
brother-officers, come out of the 
fiery odeal. 

Colonel Napier was chief of the 
staff to Sir James Outram through- 
out the whole of the operations con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Havelock for 
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the relief of the Lucknow garrison, 
after his junction with Sir James Out- 
ram. Repeatedly, almost in every 
despatch, Outram spoke of the valu- 
able assistance he received from his 
friend and subordinate. On the 5th 
September, 1857, Outram left Allaha- 
bad with 1,400 men to reinforce Neill 
and Havelock’s column, and after an 
action at Futtehpore, in which Major 
Eyre did right good service, he ef- 
fected a junction on the 16th with 
those commanders. With that no- 
bility of character for which the 
‘‘Bayard of the Indian army” was 
so remarkable, Outram declined to 
take the command from his old com- 
rade of the Persian war, and made 
known in a general order to the united 
force his resolve ‘that to him (Have- 
lock) should accrue the honour of the 
achievement.” 

Lucknow was still holding out, and 
the generals forthwith advanced across 
the Ganges, and on the 2oth, with 
about 3,000 men and 18 guns, rested 
near Mungalwar. Here was fought 
an action in which the enemy sus- 
tained a severe defeat. Outram in 
person, armed with a thick club, 
charged at the head of a handful of 
volunteer cavalry, like a Paladin of 
old, and utterly routed the Pandies. 
The enemy had a formidable entrench- 
ment thrown up, and armed with 50 
pieces of cannon, at a place called 
Alumbagh, a country residence of the 
princes of Oude, about three miles, as 
the crow flies, from Lucknow, though 
nearly six by the road through the 
city. It is described as a large gar- 
den, about 500 yards square, en- 
closed by a thick and very high wall, 
with an extensive double-storied 
house in the centre. This place was 
captured, and then the sick, wounded, 
and baggage, were left behind, with 
a guard of 250 men, while prepa- 
rations were made for the advance on 
Lucknow. 

At 9 A.M. on the memorable morn- 
ing of the 25th, the division marched 


out, and then succeeded one of the 
most desperate struggles ever re- 
counted in the annals of war. Nearly 
a day was occupied by General Have- 
lock in forcing his way to the Resi- 
dency through the city. He had to 
make hisadvance among gardens, small 
bazaars, knots of houses, and other 
enclosed places. The bullets literally 
rained upon the advancing army, and 
that movement cost the force 464 
officers and men out of 2,000, which 
the devoted column numbered when 
it started from Alumbagh. As Have- 
lock wrote in his despatch: “I am 
filled with surprise at the success of 
operations, which demanded the ef- 
forts of 10,000 good troops.” 

But Lucknow was saved, and the 
saviours were amply rewarded by the 
knowledge of this fact, and by the 
discovery that a few days, nay twenty- 
four hours, more delay must have 
proved fatal, as two mines, nearly ripe 
for bursting, had been carried into 
the heart of the Lucknow entrench- 
ment. On the following day, Sir 
James Outram, who had resumed 
command, despatched a column to 
bring in the siege-train, which had 
been surrounded and cut off in the 
suburbs, and this most trying duty 
was entrusted to Colonel Napier, 
who carried it out with complete 
success, 4nd occupied a long row of 
palaces and gardens, including the 
Terah Kotee and Chutter Munzgil, 
extending nearly a quarter of a mile 
along the banks of the Goomtee. 
Matters looked black enough even 
now in Lucknow, for the besieging 
force was swelled to some 70,000 
rebels, and the garrison altogether 
scarcely numbered more than 3,000 
fighting men, while it was deemed 
necessary to defend a wider area. 
There were so many more mouths to 
feed, but again had the illustrious 
garrison cause to bless the memory 


- of their late commandant, Sir Henry 


Lawrence, whose foresight in laying 
in vast commissariat stores enabled 
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them to dole out the provisions, so 
that they might all be kept from 
starving, till the end of November. 
One of the garrison, writing, says, 
“‘Our rations, which had previously 
been reduced one-quarter, were now 
brought down to just half what we 
originally got. Instead of attah, or 
flour, we obtained wheat, which we 
had to grind ourselves, or get ground 
as best we could; dall was stopped 
entirely, and our modicum of salt re- 
duced. Of beef we now got only six 
ounces a day, bones included.” Sir 
James Outram was strongly of opinion 
that the best course to pursue was for 
the combined garrison to cut its way 
through the rebel lines and return to 
Cawnpore, but his “‘ Chief of the Staff,” 
providentially, thought otherwise. I 
say providentially, because it is gene- 
rally allowed by military men who 
formed part of the force that advanced 
through Lucknow on that terrible 25th 
of September, that, had the brave old 
general’s counsel been followed, en- 
cumbered as the column of 3,000 
fighting men would have been with 
1,500 women and children, besides 
baggage and stores, not a man, in all 
probability, would have lived to tell 
the tale of disaster. 

It was determined, however, to dis- 
possess the enemy of a work known as 
Phillips’ Battery, which greatly an- 
noyed the garrison by its fire. On 
the 2nd of October a body of troops 
issued out, under the command of 
Colonel Napier, and the position was 
captured, with the loss of only two 
killed and eleven wounded. Three 
guns were taken and burst, their car- 
riages destroyed, and a large house 
in the garden, which had been the 
enemy’s stronghold, was blown up. 
The engineering works, in construct- 
ing which Napier’s great professional 
skill had been sought by his chief, were 
of a marvellously extensive character. 
Outram, writing, says, ‘I am aware 
of no parallel to our series of mines 
in modern war. Twenty-one shafts, 


aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 
3,291 feet of gallery, have been exca-~ 
vated. The enemy advanced twenty 
mines against the palaces and out- 
posts; of these they exploded three, 
which caused no loss of life, and two 
which did no injury; seven were 
blown in, and out of seven others the 
enemy were driven, and their galleries 
taken possession of by our miners. A 
line of gardens, courts, and dwelling- 
houses, without fortified enceinte, 
without flanking defences, and closely 
connected with the buildings of a 
city, was maintained for eight weeks 
in a certain degree of security. The 
defences, which had been barely ten- 
able, were thoroughly repaired, and 
new batteries were constructed to 
mount thirteen additional guns.” 
Such was the second defence of 
Lucknow, and such were some of the 
services rendered by Napier, as 
senior engineer officer of the garri- 
son, and in the conduct of which he 
was, for the third time, severely 
wounded. 

We will now pass over the relief 
by Sir Colin Campbell of that noble 
body of our countrymen whose achi- 
evements have shed undying lustre 
upon the annals of their country, and 
the narrative brings us to the time 
when—still with his old chief and 
friend—Colonel Napier is locked up 
in the Alumbagh, which Sir Colin 
Campbell had entrusted to Outram to 
hold against the sea of rebellion that 
now swept unchecked (though not 
for long) all over Oude and through 
the streets and palaces of Lucknow, 
up to the walls of the Alumbagh, de- 
fended by 4,000 men, of whom 3,200 
were Englishmen and the remaining 
800 Sikhs of the Ferozepore Regi- 
ment. The defences of the Alumbagh 
were considerably strengthened, and 
the garrison were constantly threat- 
ened by large masses of the rebels ; 
but as there was a plentiful supply of 
heavy guns and ammunition, Outram 
feared nothing for the result, but kept 
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his powder dry, and trusted in Pro- 
-vidence. 

On the 22nd of December a column 
of 1,400 men and six guns moved out 
and attacked the enemy, who had 
taken up a position about three miles 
distant, and drove them back, with 
considerable loss. On the morning 
of the 12th of January, the Alumbagh 
was attacked by nearly 30,000 men, 
but the enemy were repulsed. Again, 
on the 16th, the British position was 
the object of a hostile attack in force, 
and on this occasion from all points 
at once ; but, after an obstinate con- 
test of thirteen hours, with the pre- 
vious result. When Sir Colin Camp- 
bell advanced with his magnificent 
army of retribution in March, 1858, 
Napier commanded the Engineer 
Brigade, who could have had no 
worthier leader, and was also chief 
engineer of the forces. With ready 
skill, his engineers connected the two 
banks of the Goomtee by two bridges 
fashioned with beer-casks, ropes, and 
. planking, and thescene is picturesquely 
described by Dr. Howard Russell, of 
The Times. Napier conducted the 
intricate engineering operations inci- 
dental to the siege, and Dr. Rus- 
sell, writing of the slow sap from the 
Begum’s Palace and the Serai beyond 
it toward the Imambarra, pays a well- 
earned tribute to the cool, unerring 
judgment of the chief engineer. ‘It 
is indicative,” says he, ‘of the cau- 
tious certitude which marks the plans 
of Brigadier Napier that he is but 
developing the means of attack in the 
very line traced out by him, in con- 
junction with the Commander-in- 
Chief, long ere we placed our army 
before Lucknow.” After the capture 
of the city, Napier prepared an elabo- 
rate report on the best way of clear- 
ing it, so as to enable our troops to 
operate with safety in case of disturb- 
ance, and on these plans, which made 
the Muchee Bhawun the key of the 
position, it may be said, Lucknow, as 
a military post, has been reconstructed. 


Brigadier Napier was mentioned in 
the Commander-in-Chief’s despatches, 
and was nominated a C.B. on the 24th 
of March. 

The next time we hear of the gal- 
lant officer is in the following June, 
when. he commanded, at Gwalior, a 
brigade under that fine soldier, Sir 
Hugh Rose, now Lord Strathnairn. 
Leaving Whitlock to guard Kalpee— 
notwithstanding that he was suffering 
from the effects of five sunstrokes, re- 
ceived in a few days—he led forth the 
brigades under Brigadiers Stuart and 
Napier. After nine days’ hard march- 
ing, he drove the enemy from the Morar 
cantonments with great slaughter, and 
on the 18th there fell fighting, the 
bravest warrior in the rebel ranks—the 
cruel and remorseless Ranee of Jhansi, 
and on the following day Gwalior was 
stormed, and the young Maharajah 
reinstated on the throne. Not less 
brilliant was the blow delivered by 
Napier on the flying rebels com- 
manded by Tantia Topee, the most 
able leader in the rebel ranks. Set- 
ting out on the 20th with about 600 
troopers and six guns, he marched all 
night, and far into the next day, and 
came up with the beaten foe at Jourah 
Alipore. Without counting the odds 
of ten to one, and covered by some 
rising ground, he rushed upon the 
heavy columns of the enemy: firing 
only two rounds, Lightfoot, with his 
gunners, thundered bodily down upon 
the rebel guns, nearly thirty in num- 
ber. With them dashed the troopers, 
British and native, in emulous haste. 
The enemy, terrified by the sudden 
onset, made but a small show of re- 
sistance, and fled precipitately, leaving 
twenty-five guns in the hands of the 
victors. For this brilliant feat of 
arms, the first in which he held su- 
preme command, Napier received the 
thanks of both houses of Parliament, 
and was gazetted a K.C.B. 

In August, while in command of the 
Gwalior Division of the army in the 
field, he bombarded and reduced the 
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fort of Powrie. In the month of 
December, Feroze Shah, while seeking 
to cut his way with a few troops from 
Oude across the Ganges, encountered 
Sir Robert Napier, who had been hotly 
chasing him, with a squadron of the 
14th Hussars. Coming up with the 
fugitives at Ranode, the gallant soldier 
charged at the head of the Dragoons, 
and dispersed the followers of the 
Delhi prince, who, however, succeeded 
ultimately in effecting a juncture with 
Tantia Topee. But though after the 
capture of Gwalior, all hopes of suc- 
cessful rebellion were over, the hands 
of Tantia Topee were too deeply im- 
brued in innocent blood for him even 
to hope for mercy from his victorious 
enemies. He carried out a protracted 
resistance, and managed for a long 
period to evade capture. Roberts, 
Michel, Smith, and Napier, with small 
columns, hunted him all over the 
country, until at length he was taken 
on the 15th April in the following 
year, and hanged three days afterwards. 
So ended Napier’s services in this 
great drama of the Indian mutiny. 
He received the war medal and three 
clasps, and counted a year's service 
for Lucknow. But he was not des- 
tined to rest long on his laurels. 

In 1860 occurred the Chinese war, 
and he was nominated to the com- 
mand of the 2nd Division, under his 
old friend Sir Hope Grant, while Sir 
John Michel, also a former comrade in 
Sir Hugh Rose’s force, commanded the 
Ist Division. On the 1st August, 1860, 
the army effected a landing at the river 
Pehtang, the point proposed by Sir R. 
Napier to his chief as the best, stra- 
getically considered, for a movement 
on the capital. On the 12th occurred 
the action at Sinho, in which the 2nd 
Division was engaged. After this 
success, General Montauban was ex- 
tremely desirous of immediately as- 
saulting the position of Tangkoo, but 
his opinions were overruled by his 
more cautious English coadjutors, and 
the village was subsequently carried, 


the 2nd Division acting in reserve, 
and occupying it after its capture. 
The next operation was the attack of 
the Taku forts. A very prominent 
part is given to Sir Robert Napier in 
the deliberations of the English and 
French Commanders-in-Chief, which 
ended in the adoption of the views en- 
tertained by Sir Hope Grant. As Sir 
Robert was an accomplished Engineer 
officer, it was only natural that his 
chief should consult him, though whe- 
ther all the credit of the plan of opera- 
tions, whichended so favourably, should 
be apportioned to the Commander of 
the 2nd Division, is a moot point 
among military men, and one which 
Major Anson, M.P., while rather un- 
necessarily raising the question on the 
occasion of the after-dinner speech of 
Sir Bartle Frere at the East India 
United Service Club, strongly con- 
troverts. 

It is pleasing to our national pride 
to know that at least General Mont- 
auban’s plan of operating on the right 
bank of the Peiho, was decidedly 
erroneous, and fortunately was not 
adopted. It was decided ultimately 
to attack the northern Taku fort, and 
Sir Robert Napier with his Division, 
and the whole of the Artillery, in con- 
junction with a French Division under 
General Collineau, directed the opera- 
tions which ended in its capture on 
the 21st of August, and upon which 
the other forts were surrendered. To 
have attacked these positions from the 
sea would have been, owing to the 
muddy flats intervening, only to repeat 
Sir James Hope's fatal error of 1859, 
while as the guns of the great northern 
fort enfiladed those on the south bank, 
the wisdom of first attacking the formet 
was soon made apparent. Sir R. 
Napier was left in command at Tien- 
tsin, but after the action of the 18th 
of September at Chang-Kia-Wan, he 
rejoined his division, and was present 
at the advance upon, and surrender of, 
Pekin. For his services ia this ably 
conducted campaign, Sir Robert Na- 
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pier received the thanks of Parliament, 
as also a medal with two clasps, and 
promotion to the rank of Major Gene- 
ral, “for distinguished service.” 

On the institution of the Order of 
the Star of India, he was created a 
knight-commander, and was subse- 
quently advanced to the Grand Cross 
of that most exalted order. Sir Ro- 
bert was also appointed to a divisional 
command in the Bengal army, and 
was nominated military member of 
the council of the Governor-general, 
and did good service in that capacity, 
as his colleagues can testify. He 
came to England in 1865, but soon 
returned to the scene of his tri- 
umphs as Commander-in-chief of the 
Bombay army. 

While at Poonah, Sir Robert Na- 
pier was nominated to the command 
of the expeditionary force the British 
Ministry had determined upon send- 
ing into the ¢erra incognita of Abys- 
sinia. All who knew Sir Robert’s 
dashing yet eminently cautious tactics 
predicted success, if success could be 
secured by human agency; and yet, 
now that Lord Napier of Magdala’s 
name is in every man’s mouth, it will 
scarcely be credited — so ignorant 
and careless are the English public 
and press on Indian matters—that at 
the time of his appointment it was 
gravely stated in most of the London 
papers, including, I think, the Z7zmes, 
that the General Napier was Major- 
General William Napier, president of 
the Council of Military Education. All 
the world knows how well the hero of 
Magdala performed his mission and 
extricated the Government from the 
mess into which their predecessors 
and their agents had plunged them 
by the policy of meddling and mud- 
dling. Consul Cameron first ‘‘med- 
dled” contrary to instructions, and 
then Lord Russell ‘ muddled,” in 
that he did not take the advice of 
General Sir M. Coghlan, but sent a 
Syrian by birth to represent the Ma- 
jesty of England, 


However, let byegones be byegones. 
Mr. Disraeli finely said, when pro- 
posing the vote of thanks to the army 
of Abyssinia and its gallant leader, 
“ Hetransported the ordnance of Eu- 
rope on the elephants of Asia across 
the mountain-ranges of Africa,” and 
he might have added, “ over precipices 
which would have daunted the trap- 
per of America.” The leader of the 
Opposition paid scarce a less eulogistic 
tribute to the great soldier when he 
said that Burke would never have 
lamented the decay of the age of 
chivalry had a Robert Napier flou- 
rished in his day. I will not dilate 
upon the conduct of the so recently 
concluded Abyssinian Expedition, 
upon the chances of which the minds 
of all men, and the press of this and 
every other country were speculating 
only some few months back : it is now 
a matter for the grave pen of the 
muse of History to record. Every 
one knows by heart the twice-told 
tale of the wonderful prescience dis- 
played by the general, so that no mi- 
nutiz of organization or supply escaped 
his vigilant supervision and prevision ; 
of the consummate generalship that 
led to, and was rewarded by, the final 
grand result, of the unsurpassed poli- 
tical foresight and judgment that kept 
all the antagonistic elements of Abys- 
sinian intrigue in accord with him- 
self ; all these and many other quali- 
ties of this truly great man have been 
dwelt upon by the abler pens of Spe- 
cial Correspondents, and the more 
eloquent lips of ministers, statesmen, 
and brother-officers. 

Immediately on the fall of Mag- 
dala being telegraphed home, Sir 
Robert Napier was raised to the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and was 
created a Peer on the 11th of July, 
1868, under the style and title of 
Baron Napier, of Magdala, in Abys- 
sinia, and of Caryngton, in the County 
Palatine of Chester, with a pension of 
42,000 to himself and his immediate 
successor—not too much, considering 
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his brilliant services. Lord Napier 
married, in September, 1840, Anne, 
daughter of G. Pearse, Esq., Prin- 
cipal Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Madras, who died December, 1849, 
leaving three sons, one of whom, 
Captain Napier, accompanied his 
father to Abyssinia, and two daugh- 
ters, Catherine, married .to Henry 
Dundas, Esq., of Calcutta, and Anne, 
married to H. Madocks, Esgq., Bengal 
Civil Service. In 1861 Lord Napier 
married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
Major-General Scott, of the Royal 
Artillery, and has by this lady a 
family of three sons and one daughter. 

Many little circumstances in the 
conduct of this campaign testify to 
the gentleness which is one of the 
distinguishing traits in the character 
of the noble lord. His chivalric treat- 
ment of the widowed queen of Theo- 
dore, whom he forbore to offend in 
her weak state of health by seeking 
an interview; his kindness of heart 
in bringing home from Magdala, and 
providing for, a little slave-girl, and 
other instances which want of space 
forbids me to chronicle. 

Lord Napier was one of those phi- 
lanthropic officers who, while on leave 
in England, assisted to found the 
Corps of Commissionaires, and on his 
return from Abyssinia, indeed the day 
after his arrival in London, promised, 
at the request of General Boileau, his 


old brother-officer and associate, to 
take the chair at the annual meeting 
of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, 
and this though he was overwhelmed 
with business at the Horse Guards 
regarding the forthcoming brevet for 
Abyssinian services, and though every 
moment of his time was occupied in 
fétes and dinners given in honour of 
him to such an alarming extent that 
a ‘well wisher” would fear the 


digestion of the noble lord must be 


more severely taxed than even by the 
coarse fare in the scene of his late 
bloodless triumph.. From his Sove- 
reign and the Princes of the blood, 
through all the gradations of society, 
from banquets with the créme de la 
créme of the nobility and of West-end 
clubs to Crystal Palace ‘shilling day ” 
fétes (to which latter, by the way, he 
expressly invited’ the good-conduct 
men of the 4th and other corps, and 
ninety-five girls of the Soldiers’ 
Daughters’ Home), the noble lord 
has sounded the depths of popularity 
in the widest acceptation of that 
perilous honour, and his detractors, 
if there are any such, must allow that 
he has come out of the ordeal as 
simple and unassuming a gentleman 
as when he was plain Robert Napier, 
a promising, but unknown, subaltern 
of engineers; and this, I opine, con- 
stitutes not the smallest of his claims 
to real greatness. 
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“The light of the window fell on the head of the most delicate little fairy ever seen.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PULVERBATCH, one would think, was 
(at least in the old coaching days) as 
far, intellectually speaking, from any- 
where, as any place could be. It was 
even out of the then road from Shrews- 
bury to Ludlow; one would have 
thought a very quiet road ; and was 
intensely sleepy. 

The Grange, Miss Eleanor Evans’ 
inalienable property, was a heavy old 
grange, with an actual moat, in which 
Miss Eleanor lived as a Mariana, 
though with a difference. There were 
eight hundred acres of fat meadow 
and corn-land around it, washed down 
from Caradoc, Lawley, and Long- 
mynd ; every acre of which this stren- 
uous lady held in her own hands. 

When she took possession of it, 
after the lapse of a bad tenant’s lease, 
and announced her intention of farm- 
ing it, her brother gave her a little 
good advice. 

“Tt is worth two pounds an acre, 
Nell,even now, after Dell has scourged 
it so. £1,600 a year—I’ll find you a 
good tenant at that.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “ but I am 
going to find a good tenant in myself.” 

“ You will make a mess of it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you can’t farm.” 

** Fiddlededee,” said Eleanor, “I have 


‘this time. 


been bored to death with it all my life ; 

I ought to know something about it by 
And, besides, women are 
much sharper than men. Any one can 
farm ; don’t tell me. I will take my 
four thousand a year off that land, or 
I will know the reason why.” 

“My dear Eleanor,” said her bro- 
ther, “I know you to be shrewd and 
determined ; I will allow that you have 
quite sufficient intellect to manage the 
property.” 

“ That is to say, as much intellect as 
Dell, who has 780 acres of yours. 
Thank you, for I am very much 
obliged to you for comparing me with 
a tipsy, muddled, uneducated old man 
like him. Go on,” said Eleanor. 

“You are angry, my dear,” said her 
brother, “but you must remember 
that farming is a second nature to 
him.” 

“ What was his first ?” she asked. 

This was one of those pieces of pure 
nonsense which scatter men’s nonsense. 
Squire Charles picked himself up as 
well as he could, and said, somewhat 
heavily : 

“ Supposing that you could actually 
get this farm in order, and get money’s 
worth off it, you would be. beaten at 
marketing.” 

“Why ?” said Eleanor. 

*“‘ Because, not being able to go to 
market yourself, you would have to 
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send your bailiff, who would cheat 
you.” 

“But I am not going to have any 
bailiff. And I am going to market 
my own self.” 

“ The farmers will be too much for 
you,” said Charles. 

“ Will they ?” she said: “ they must 
have had a sudden accession of brains 
then.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Eleanor, 
that you are actually going into Shrews- 
bury market with samples of oats?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tt will be thought very odd, and 
some will say improper.” 

“T know nothing about your last 
epithet. With regard to oddity, now 
look round among the country fami- 
lies around us, and say whether or no 
there is not a queer story among even 
one of them. There is an odd story 
in our own family, Charles.” 

“You mean about me.” 

“] mean about you. But I want to 
finish about this farming business. I 
am going to doit. I pay rent to my- 
self ; I have quite as much knowledge 
of farming as Dell, and ten times 
his intellect; why should I not do 
well ?” 

“You will be beaten in market,” 
said Charles. 

“We will see about that,” said 
Eleanor. 


She certainly was right, for she. 


“gave her mind to it,” and became 
one of the best farmers and keenest 
marketers about. Her scourged land 
recovered, as if by magic. She had 
good years and bad years, but she 
made money and a good deal of it ; 
as a very diligent and clever person, 
with no rent to pay, and over 700 
acres of fine land, may. do. As time 
went on, her brother saw that he was 
wrong, and he told her so; and added, 
“And you seem to be very happy, 
Eleanor.” 

“TI am as happy as the day is long,” 
she said. “I have no time to be 


otherwise. I am interested and amused 
all day long, in all weathers, and I 
have perfect health, and no cares. 
Women are frequently very great fools 
to marry.” 

“Yet it would be well to have ano- 
ther to care and work for,” said Charles. 

“T have got Eddy; he is my son, 
and I know he will be extravagant, 
and bring my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. I have spoilt him,” she 
added, laughing, “therefore I must 
work and slave to meet his extrava- 
gance. As I have brewed, so must I 
bake: I have made my bed and I 
must lie on it, as regards him. I gave 
him a new watch last week.” 

“So I saw. I hope he did not ask 
for it ?” 

“Oh, no; he never asks for any- 
thing, only he looks so pretty when he 
is pleased, and he likes bright and 
glittering things. I must work and 
save for him.” 

“You will not save much with those 
new cottages,” said her brother; “you 
ought never to layone brick on another, 
till you see your way to a clear seven 
per cent., exclusive of bad debts ; and 
you will never see three there.” 

“ Say two and a half,” said Eleanor, 
“but it pays me indirectly on my own 
estate. I have my labourers on my 
own ground, close to their work. What 
would you say of the wisdom of a 
slave-owner who made her niggers walk 
three miles to the cotton-grounds?” 

“You will raise the rates,” 

“J don’t care. Oh! by-the-bye, 
your head-keeper has been asking me 
whether he may rear some pheasants 
in my large spinney, and I. have. told 
him that I should like to catch him at 
it. Your partridges I will protect for 
you, but I won’t have. pheasants, rab- 
bits, or hares: you have plenty of 
ground of your own, without bothering 
me.” 

Squire Charles laughed, and left her 
admiringly, 

So she went on, busy, happy, quiet, 
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contented, until I regret that it becomes 
necessary to pick her up at the age of 
forty-four years, just at the time when 
that extraordinary set of boys, which 
I have previouly described, had begun 
their most eccentri¢career at St. Paul’s 
College. 

The Grange at Pulverbatch was like 
so many Shropshire houses, a place 
worthy a long summer-day’s visit. It 
was a low stone house, shrouded in 
and darkened by great dense groves of 
elms. Sooner than touch one bough 
of which, Eleanor would have sold her 
watch; though she had very much 
spoilt the ‘scenery of the valley, by 
slashing into her hedge-row timber else- 
where most unmercifully,.and cutting 
down her hedges to the famishing point. 
I am not antiquarian enough to say 
who built it or why it was built, but Elea- 
nor had chosen to get it into her head 
that it was built bya small country-gen- 
tleman, at the time,as she put it, “ when 
the greatest of all Englishmen for all 
time, Oliver Cromwell, ruled the land, 
and had one Milton for his Poet-Lau- 
reate.” A mild antiquarian, on one 
occasion, by way of making himself 
agreeable, told her in a mild voice that 
her house was formerly a religious 
house, a cell of the larger house of 
St. Lawrence at Stretton. 

“It was nothing of the kind, sir,” 
she answered, indignantly. 

“T think you will find that I am 
right” said the mild man. 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Eleanor. And the mild antiquarian 
said no more. 

It was moated around on all sides, 
“ for defence,” she said; “ carp-ponds” 
said the antiquarian; and this moat 
was part of her belief in the place. 

There were carp in this moat, and 
although she was shrewd enough to 
prefer the splendid trout which came 
out of the stream running through her 
estate for her own eating, yet on 
state occasions she always, as a great 
treat, gave her guests these abominable 
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masses of dry bones, out of the moat. 
They were to her as a haggis or a 
sheep’s head is to a Scotchman. She 
used to send them to her neighbours, as 
rare compliments and presents. Well, 
she had few prejudices, and those 
were very innocent. 

We shall see more of her kind, inno- 
cent, wise lifeas we go on:.a little more 
about her house, and herself, and she 
will be sufficiently fully introduced. 

I should think, from what I have 
observed, that almost the first ambi- 
tion of every clever woman was to 
have a room of her own, a place where 
she was mistress, and could do as she 
pleased, (surely some clever female 
hand has said this before, though I 
cannot recollect where, but it is true). 
I have seen such rooms; I know at 
least two; and I guess that in these 
maiden bowers, women, whether poor 
or rich, symbolize their own souls, or 
the phases of them. I know a bower, 
hung with crude oil-sketches, and pho- 
tographs of great pictures; again, I 
know another, full of saints, angels, and 
crucifixes. I suppose that every woman 
would have such a nest—alas ! how few 
are able. Eleanor, however, had her 
nest, which most decidedly symbolized 
her pursuits. 

Eleanor’s nest was what her brother 
called the “ dining-room,” but what she 
would insist on calling, out of contra- 
diction mainly, I think, “the best par- 
lour.” It was a dark wainscoted room, 
with a large stone-jambed bay-win- 
dow at the end furthest from the door, 
in front of which her great library-table, 
with innumerable drawers, was placed, 
and by which the only available light 
was let into this wonderfully uncom- 
fortable room. At this table she could 
look over her beloved moat, and write 
her letters. Here she received her 
men, and her poor folks; and here 
she sat one afternoon, soon after the 
boys had gone to St. Paul’s, reading 
her letters and answering them. 

She was in her usual riding-habit, 
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and had been on foot or on horseback 
since six o’clock in the morning. As 
the light from the dnly window fell 
upon her face, you could see that, 
although her complexion might have 
suffered (or been improved) by wind, 
weather and hard work, there was no 
doubt that she was still a singularly 
beautiful woman. 

She had had all kinds of letters by 
that post, and she had read them, and 
laid them aside for answer. Mr. Sut- 
ton, of Reading, informed Miss Evans 
that he did not approve of such a large 
admixture of triticum in the grass- 
seed intended for soil washed from 
limestone hills, but had executed the 
order under Miss Evans’s direction, 
and begged to inform her that the 
“Student” parsnip, from Cirencester, 
was well worth a trial, Barr and Sug- 
den informed her that they would, if 
possible, execute her small order for 
5,000 snowdrops, but that a regular cus- 
tomer had come down on them for 
14,000, and they were at present un- 
certain. A neighbouring miller wrote 
to say that if she would thrash out 
at once, he would chance the four 
big ricks at 54 (to which she said, “I 
dare say”); under all of which there 
was a letter from her lawyer, telling 
her that the dispute about the old ar- 
rears, hanging on since Dell’s time, 
was settled against her; and several 
begging-letters, 

These were put aside for answering : 
they caused her no thought. It was 
the two she had just read which made 
her sit with her handsome head in the 
light, and really think. Let us look 
over her shoulder. The first was from 
young Allan Gray, the young man 
who was the son of the soldier Gray, 
and who, by natural laws, was nephew 
of Charles and Eleanor Evans, and 
cousin to Roland and Edward. 

It ran thus:— 


“My DEAR MADAM,—I enclose you 
Mr. Secretary Cowell’s receipt for the 


very noble donation to our poor little 
work. I know that the pleasure you 
had in giving it is even higher than is 
ours in receiving it; I am requested to 
thank you for it, madam, and I thank 
you accordingly. Mr. Taunton, one of 
our best helpers, offered prayer for 
you to-night, madam, in the general 
prayer, and by name. This I know 
will be gratifying to you.” 

(“ Well, and so it is,” said Eleanor. 
“T am sure we all want it.”) 

“T wish, madam, that you could 
come and pay us a visit here, say when 
you come to the Cattle Show, at Christ- 
mas. I wish that such a shrewd and 
yet kind heart as yours could see what 
actual good we are doing among the 
misery and guilt around us. 

“With deep reverence and gratitude, 
I remain, dear madam, your devoted 
servant, “ ALLAN GRAY.” 


“Yes,” said Eleanor, “You are a 
good boy, and a shrewd boy, and a 
grateful boy ; but I doubt I can’t like 
you. You would be glad to be rid of 
your obligations to me to-morrow. I 
ought to like you, but I can’t.” 

She was a shrewd, hard woman, 
this Eleanor Evans; not given to 
show sentiment, yet, when she opened 
the next letter, she kissed it, and 
said, “My darling, now we will 
have you, after this Methodistical 
young prig. All the flowers in May 
are not so sweet as you, but you might 
write better, you know.” The letter 
was from Eddy, and she read it with 
concentrated atténtion, weighing every 
word, this sensible and keen lady, go- 
ing over the sentences three or four 
times to extract their meaning (of 
which there was but little). Don’t 
laugh at her; a love as keen and pure 
as hers is not ridiculous. Perhaps 
Gray’s letter was more sensible, but 
this boy’s nonsense was _ infinitely 
dearer to her. 


“DEAR AUNT NELL,—You know 
that in one of our delightful, confiden- 
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tial talks the other day, you, in laying 
down our mutual plans for the future, 
said that one day I must get a good 
wife, and come and live with you. You 
hinted that you would, in the case of 
such an event, make over the main 
part of your personal property to me; 
only reserving to yourself one single 
room. You remember the alacrity 
with which I fell into the arrangement, 
and the extreme anxiety I have always 
shown to carry out your wishes. Con- 
sequently, I have kept my weather-eye 
open for above a fortnight, and that, 
after long and painful consideration, I 
am able to declare myself suited for 
life. 

“To a well-balanced mind, such as 
I believe mine to be (it is your look- 
out if it is not), wealth, position, nay 
even beauty itself, weigh as nothing in 
the balance in a choice of this kind, 
in comparison with solidity of charac- 
ter. Gain that and you gain every- 
thing. I have gained it. 

“Of course I should not think of 
moving definitively in such an import- 
ant matter as this without consulting 
you, my more than mother, to whom I 
owe so much. By-the-by, this last re- 
mark reminds me that I may as well 
owe you a little more, while we are at 
it. Roland has boned all my money 
because young Mordaunt and I gave 
half-a-sovereign a-piece to a young 
man we found on the Trampington 
road, with scarcely shoes to his feet, 
just come out of Reading Hospital. So 
do send me some; make it a tenner, if 
you can; as much more as you like. 
I am sure that you must have thrashed 
out the three ricks by now, and must 
be in cash. Don’t you hold your corn 
back in the way you do, raising the 
market on the poor. You thrash out, 
and send me a ten-pound note, and 
I'll bring you a present, if there is any 
of it left. 

“I suppose this will be the first in- 
timation ‘you will have had of our 
splendid success. Roland has done 


a thing which is simply unequalled in 
history. To be continued in our next, 
provided you send the money. 
“ Yours lovingly, 
“ EDWARD EVANS. 

“ P.S.—I bought a squirrel of a cad 
in the meadow, who said it was tame. 
On calling it to our rooms, it bit me to 
the bone, and ran up the chimney. 
This is a wicked and ungrateful world. 
I doubt, I am already nigh weary 
of it.” 


Aunt Eleanor put this letter aside, 
and answered young Gray’s first, 

“ MY DEAR Mr. GRAy,—-I must beg 
that in any future communications to 
me, you will omit mentioning any 
obligations which you conceive you 
still owe to me. Such obligations 
certainly existed at one time, but they 
exist no longer. I therefore request, 
sir, that they may be no longer men- 
tioned between us. 

“ At my mother’s desire, I did all I 
possibly could for you. You on your 
part have repaid me a thousand-fold, 
by turning out so well, and by leading 
such a blameless, godly, and, I hope, 
prosperous life as you are leading. 
What I did for you was from a sense 
of duty, and not on any sentimental 
grounds, for you and I never liked one 
another, which you know as well as I 
do, if you choose--(last three words 
erased). Consequently, my dear sir, 
now you have risen to your present 
honourable position, I must tell you 
that these continual protestations of 
gratitude towards a woman you always 
disliked are not good ton. 

“It seems strange that two people so 
utterly separated as we are by every 
thought and every feeling should be en- 
gaged in the same work, that of amelio- 
rating the condition of the poor. -But it 
is so. If you wish to put me under obli- 
gations, you will show me how I can 
further assist you in your very noble 
work, and further how I can, in case of 


your requiring pecuniary help yourself, 
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assist you. I can admire you without 
liking you ; and I am told by Mr. 
Cowell, whom I knew before you did, 
that you are decreasing your own 
income by these good works.” 

“ ELEANOR EVANS.” 


When Allan Gray got this letter, he 
rose with set lips and walked up and 
down the room. “A bitter, bitter, 
hard, cruel woman,” he said ; “an in- 
sult in every tone of it. Well, if she 
can be bitter, I can be bitter too ;” 
and so he sat down and wrote :— 


“ MADAM,—I very much regret that 

a few expressions of personal gratitude 

which, since your last letter are no 

longer felt, should have caused you 

such very deep annoyance. The cause 

being removed the effect will not re- 
appear. 


“With regard to my personal pecu- 
niary matters, madam, they are in 
good order. With regard to the Refuge, 
send as much money to us as you pos- 
sibly can. ‘ Sell all that thou hast,’ if 
you like. With regard to our personal 
relations, madam, I can only say, as a 
man who never told a lie, that I re- 
spect and reverence you deeply. 


“ ALLAN GRAY.” 


“The fellow has got go, though,” 
said Eleanor : “but a brimstone tem- 
per ; well, we are rid of Azm for a time. 
I will send them some money, and go 
and see them.” 

Now we come to the answer to 
Eddy’s letter, and the reply to shat. 
A bitter, hard woman, was she, Master 
Gray? Bitter to you: bitter to one 
who showed her every day and all 
day that he disliked his obliga- 
tions to her, but not a bitter woman, 
though shrewd of tongue, towards the 
world. Was she strong? certainly ; 
as strong a woman as most. Was she 
weak ? she was weaker than water to 
some few: toa very few. She could 
fight and beat her brother easily, and 
he was an “upstanding” man, Young 


Gray she could beat as the dust under 
her feet ; yet he was as self-contained 
and as mentally powerful a young 
fellow as most ; you will see that for 
yourselves. Yet where she loved she 
was utterly powerless. And among 
others she loved Eddy ; nay, she loved 
him the dearest of them all. 

Her brother went about with her on 
the subject of spoiling Eddy. He 
pointed out to her that her power over 
him was great, that her responsibili- 
ties with regard to him were great, and 
that she should not let him have his 
own way. 

“I can’t help it,” she said. 

“You, so strong-minded and ener- 
getic,” said her brother, “ allow your- 
self to be made a perfect fool of by 
that boy !” 

“I tell you I can’t help it,” said 
Eleanor, somewhat emphatically. 

“You should. You will spoil him,” 
said her brother. 

“T never spoilt you, at all events,” 
flashed out Eleanor. And Squire 
Charles, with certain school-room re- 
miniscences in his mind, was obliged 
to admit that she certainly never had. 

Now, with the almost cruel, almost 
vulgar, tone of the answer to young 
Gray fresh in one’s mind, let us turn 
to her answer to that bright little 
nephew of hers, Eddy Evans, and see 
whether or no there were not two sides 
to this woman :— 


“DEAREST EDDy,—Your letter gives 
me the deepest interest. I congratulate 
you sincerely, my dear, in having found 
a partner for life. I go this afternoon 
to take the joyful intelligence to your 
father and mother, who will, no doubt, 
be made as happy as I am. Pray give 
my dearest love to your dear one, and 
say that I shall be happy to receive 
her on a visit as soon as she chooses, 
and to present her to her new father 
and mother-in-law. 

“T think it of all things important 
that a person of a character s0 frivo- 
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lous and empty as yours, should early 
become imbued with a sense of respon- 
sibility, and on those grounds I am 
delighted that you have taken this 
important step. 

“‘T have not thrashed-out yet ; the 
steamer comes to-morrow ; but I have 
found an odd ten pounds. Do get out 
of that foolish habit of giving your 
money away like a baby. You will 
probably hear from your father the 
day after to-morrow on the subject of 
your grand alliance. 

“Write to me, and tell me what 
Roland has done, what ‘your great 
success’ is, and what share you had in 
it. I can quite understand that Roland 
has done something unexampled in 
history, for I believe Roland to be 
capable of anything; the only thing 
which puzzles me is that you should 
have had any hand init. Write and 
explain. I will do anything at any 
time, my dear, to give you pleasure.” 


After a few pleasant days among 
her turnips and her beasts, during 
which she was observed to have very 
often a smile of amusement on her 
face, Aunt Eleanor got Eddy’s reply. 


“DEAR AUNT,—If you are willing 
to do anything to.give me pleasure, 
you had betteg, send another cheque 
for ten pounds (unless you like to 
make it twenty), because that gave me 
the deepest pleasure, as it did also to 
Jimmy Mordaunt. We have spent 
some of it in riot and dissipation, but 
have still some of it in hand. You 
have no idea of the temptations of this 
place, the facilities of credit, and the 
easiness with which young men, of my 
personal appearance and of my expec- 
tations, can raise money from the lend- 
ers, at ruinous interest. If I sent a son 
here, the first thing I should take care 
of would be that he was supplied with 
large sums of ready money, and so 
kept from all risk of temptation. 
Believe me that such is my experience. 


“With regard to the young person 


of whom I spoke to you in my first 
letter (I never spoke to her), I doubt if 
she will do. She is a barmaid down 
the river. I don’t think she will do; 
but, as you have told father, I will 
keep my eye on her, with a view of 
keeping her hanging over his head, 
and keeping him civil. 

“We never were frivolous so long 
together before, aunt. Suppose we 
drop it; but this place is a perfect 
atmosphere of chaff. I don’t like it 
half as well as the old place. There, 
between-whiles of racket and horse- 
play we were serious. Well, there is 
not much that is serious in what I am 
going to tell you, except that old 
Roland has suddenly become a kind 
of hero in the University. Roland is 
the first man who ever won the Uni- 
versity sculls in his first term, and my 
share in the victory was running along 
the bank and howling at him. 

“T need not remind you of the doc- 
tors objections to our having Robert 
Coombes to Gloucester to teach us to 
row, and how his objections were over- 
come by our father and Mr. Mordaunt ; 
at all events, as far as money went, 
The fruits of that teaching have come 
out now. 

“The third day we were here, 
Roland and I went early in the day, 
before the others were on the river, 
and Roland began trying sculling 
boats at the principal place where 
they are let. He was a long time 
until he found one to suit him, and 
kept going up and down in front of 
the barges, trying one after another, 
and changing frequently, during which 
time I noticed that he was attracting 
the attention of the people who were 
standing by. At last he found one 
which he said he could feel, and sent 
a waterman and myself to the tow- 
path side, at which time I observed 
that the principal boat-proprietors, 
and at least a dozen other people, had 
crossed, and were standing about, or 
walking slowly down the tow-path. 
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“He kept us waiting for a long 
time, but at last he came raging down, 
bare-legged and bare-headed, at a 
racing pace ; and I said to myself, ‘I 
should like to see some of these Uni- 
versity oars. The waterman and I 
got our elbows up and went after him, 
and, as we went, I heard muttered ex- 
clamations of wonder and admiration. 
I felt as if I was the eee of a 
show. 

“ He went down to the starting-post 
and rowed over, steered by the water- 
man. As we neared the barges we 
found others running with us, and 
Roland rowing more splendidly every 
minute. His last rapid rush home was 
Imperial—with a large I. 

“When he stopped, there was perfect 
silence among the boat-builders and 
watermen. ‘They were bent, as I have 
understood, on business, and were none 
of them inclined to commit themselves. 
I said to the man—a most respectable 
tradesman, as rich as you, I believe— 
who’ had jet the boat to us, ‘ My 
brother rows well fora Freshman.’ ‘ I 
have not time to build him a boat, sir, 
but would ‘earnestly beg him to use 
the one he is in, and not change.’ I 
thought, of course, that he was afraid 
of our going to his rival over the water, 
till that rival came to me, and said: ‘I 
should be glad of your custom, sir, but 
do urge your brother to stay in that 
boat. I have no boat in which he 
could show his form as well as in that. 
Beg him, sir, not to train down ; it is 
only a fortnight to the race.’ 

“T was utterly puzzled at all this, and 
looked for Roland. He had locked 
his boat to a punt in front of the Uni- 
versity barge, and was talking to Jasper 
Meredith, who lay in it-on cushions, IT 
hailed them, and they took me in. I 
told them what I had heard. age ved 
answered : 

have Beth trying to persuade 
your “brother from entering for the 
boat-race,’ ‘said he to ‘me. * His an- 
swer is that he ‘will’ not run against 


these older men. I watched you two 
this morning, and crutched it down to 
follow you, and see Roland row—a 
thing which delights me—and I have 
few pleasures. And I have been here, 
and heard those cads making bets 
on our own Roland; discussing the 
points in his body, as if he were a 
horse—his legs, his arms, his chest, his 
thighs—nay, more, his manner of liv- 
ing, and his morality. All I can say is, 
that the whole business was unmea- 
surably indecent. Since the days of 
Commodus, there was never such a 
thing done as for Roland to go down 
into the arena. It is a pleasure to me 
to see him row, but if he had heard the 
expressions those cads used about him, 
he would never row again as long as 
he lived.’ 

“You are looking only at one side 
of the question,’ said Roland. ‘I only 
match myself against another gentle- 
man.’ 

“<“Yes; but on what terms,’ said 
Jasper. I heard one of them say, “If 
a cove could only persuade him to train, 
what a pot of money a fellow might 
put on.” He did not say “fellow,” but 
I spare your ears. And Roland has 
dropped to this !’ ' 

“ Roland, laughing, said : ‘1 am not 
sure that I am going to row, and I 
don’t think I am going towin, I only 
know that I am not going to bet.’ And 
he shot away and left us. 

“ But he rowed and hewon. He had 
infinitely the worst side, and Jimmy 
Mordaunt and I ran through the Mea- 
dows with punts over the ditches, to 
steer him. The thing was easily done. 
Roland rowed his man—a Henley win- 
ner—down, and after the first half mile, 
kept him working on his wash. Al- 
though he had scrupulously practised 
in public, few bélieved in him against 
the Henley winner, and the cheers 
were very slight. Heé came into the 
University barge, as did ‘the other 
man, and they got locked together. 
Roland said : “We cannot all’ win, sir, 
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I am sorry you have lost, but I am 
glad I have won.’ The other man 
said : ‘I give you my shoes, sir, and I 
think you will wear them well” And 
then I took Roland out of his boat, and 
put the waterman in, and we stood 
alone on the barge. 

“ Not.a soul knew us personally, and 
so not a soul would speak tous. We 
wanted to get the cup, but did not 
know whom to ask about it. We were 
not likely to speak to men who would 
not speak to us, and there we stood 
like fools. Roland, in breeches, with 
his legs bare (for these barbarians row 
in trousers). How long we should have 
stood I cannot say, but the President 
came, parting the throng, and made 
Roland’s acquaintance. 

“‘ His influence here is so great that 
it broke the ice at once. He had ac- 
tually called on us that morning, it 
seemed, which gave him the right of 
introducing us. So one happy result 
of the race is that we, with our charm- 
ing manners, and our splendid personal 
appearance, have a new world opened 
tous. I was not aware, until I went 
to other colleges, that our college was 
a marked and disliked one; but it is. 
So much for Roland’s boat-race. 

“On the Meadows we picked up 
Jasper Meredith, and, strangely enough, 
the young man to whom I gave ten 
shillings, who is now one of his ser- 
vants, ‘For heaven’s sake,’ said Jasper, 
‘don’t begin talking of the boat-race.. I 
am sorry he has won. Give me the ad- 
dress of this man, if you know it. He 
is a friend of yours.’ He wanted the 
address of Allan Gray, for what pur- 
pose I-did not ask him. Send it to 
him, for I have not . it. He has 
moved.” 


CHAPTER X. 


SEE Aunt Eleanor’ writing-table in 
the bay-window once more, with a lady 
writing there—a lady, but not Aunt 
Eleanor. The light of the window 


fell, this time, on the head of the most 
delicate little fairy ever seen: on. the 
head of the girl who had. taken, her 
aunt’s place as the great, Shropshire 
beauty: on the head of Mildred: Evans. 

The cross which the handsome 
Evans had made with the still more 
beautiful Meredith, had resulted in 
her, and she was very splendid indeed; 
very small, very fragile, very blonde, 
in every attitude graceful; yet not 
without a rather quick, decisive way of 
changing from one perfectly unstudied 
pose to another. 

Without shadow ; all light as morn- 

ing ; light in hair, light in sapphire 
eyes, light in her dress. She had 
dressed herself in white, and she had 
got a pink rose from the garden and 
put it in her hair, and she had got a 
red rose and put it in her bosom, and 
had put a geranium and rose in’a glass 
vase before her, and thus fortified, had 
sat down, at our unsympathetic Aunt 
Eleanor’s desk, to write her innocent 
little love-letter, which the reader avi 
be glad to be spared. 
_ She had just finished when the he 
was opened widely, and in came Aunt 
Eleanor, in a riding-habit, accom- 
panied by a girl, also in a riding-habit, 
who looked exceedingly like Aunt 
Eleanor’s ghost. 

A very tall girl, with a singularly 
upstanding carriage, and a well-set-on 
head, covered with fine brown hair, 
combed back into a knot ; a very fine 
girl, very large and strong, but notin 
the least coarse, Ethel Mordaunt, of 
whom her brothers ‘used to say, that 
she was the greatest brick.in England, 
whom Squire Charles was apt to pro- 
nounce a trifle coarse at times, though 
never within his sister’s hearing, and 
whom Aunt Eleanor pronounced to be 
a perfect lady, far too good. to marry 
any one except Eddy... - 

_ This young, lady, still holding her 
riding-skirt under her left arm, threw 
her whip on the table, and said: » 

‘You are the best judge, Miss Evans, 
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being so much older and wiser than I 
am ; but even a girl just out of the 
schoolroom has an opinion, and my 
opinion is that you allow your good- 
nature to be abused in countenancing 
these two women.” 

“T don’t encourage them. Mrs. 
Gray is most respectable.” 

“Is she,” said Miss Mordaunt; “ah, 
I dare say she is. But I don’t like her 
for all that. I don’t like the way she 
talks to my brothers, for instance, 
though, perhaps, my brothers may. 
She is both familiar and slangy.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Aunt Eleanor. “Her grandson and 
herself were left in my care by my 
mother, and I have striven to do my 
duty by them; and slangy is not a 
nice word, Ethel.” 

“My brothers use it,” said Ethel; 
“and then there is old Phillis Myrtle 

in.” 

“Mrs. Myrtle has her faults,” said 
Aunt Eleanor ; “ but these are matters 
which you cannot understand.” 

“ Papa says she is a tipsy old thing,” 
said Miss Mordaunt. “Look here, 
Miss Evans, see if here is not our 
sweet little bird writing her love-letter, 
and dressed up in flowers to do so. 
What an innocent little love it is. Put 
it in strong, Milly, my love. Leave 
no doubt about the state of your senti- 
ments, my dear. Don’t let him have 
the slightest doubt of your mutual 
relations, and let me read it after.” 

“It is sealed up,” said Mildred, 
turning round and laughing. 

“ What a pity !” said Miss Mordaunt. 
“T have seen a few of his, but I never 
saw one of yours. I should like to 
see one, because I don’t know how I 
shall have to write to your brother 
Eddy, when he, driven to exasperation 
by your aunt here, proposes to me. 
Do you ever write to Eddy?” 

“TI am going to write now,” said 
Mildred. 

“Tell him that his aunt’s heart is 
set on our union, and that if he will 


summon up the courage to propose, 
I will have him—conditionally. He 
must add a cubit to his stature, to 
begin with ; and there are other con- 
ditions also. Will you write that for 
me? That, do you see, Miss Evans, 
will crown your kind plan.” 

“TI have no plan, now,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, and standing in her place, 
with her riding-skirt tucked up under 
her left arm, looked steadily at Miss 
Mordaunt, standing in her place, also 
in the same attitude, and also looking 
steadily at Aunt Eleanor. But as she 
returned Aunt Eleanor’s stare, the 
veins in the girl’s throat began to 
swell and throb, and a flush spread 
upwards over her face, until that face 
was scarlet. At which time, Aunt 
Eleanor went up and patted her on the 
shoulder, and said in her ear, “ It was 
so with me once, my dear, long ago, 
long ago; that is the reason why I 
never married.” 

The girl said nothing, but Mildred 
Evans, turning round from the table, 
said, suddenly : 

“T have.got a letter also from 
Roland.” 

The blood fled back from Ethel Mor- 
daunt’s face as fast as it had come, 
and told the story full well—the story 
which Aunt Eleanor had nearlyguessed 
that afternoon, during their ride. An 
old story and generally a sad one, of 
childish friendship ripening into love 
on the woman’s part, but only into 
kindly, friendly indifference on the 
man’s. “She loves him,” thought 
Aunt Eleanor, “and J shall never 
prate her out of it. No one ever 
prated me out of it, even after I had 
her children on my knee. God help 
the poor child !” 

Ethel Mordaunt had as well cut and 
well carved a head on her shoulders as 
had her brother James, whose car- 
riage of his head has been before 
alluded to. This head was very 
nearly down on Aunt Eleanor’s shoul- 
der, but it was suddenly and im- 
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periously drawn up again, and turned 
towards the door: for a footman 
opened that door and said, “If you 
please, ma’am, here is Mrs. Gray and 
Mrs. Myrtle.” 

Every fibre of Ethel Mordaunt’s 
body became rigid as these two women 
appeared. “Send beauty away,” she 
said, almost imperiously, pointing with 
her head, negro fashion, to Mildred 
Evans. “It is not fit that she should 
breathe the atmosphere with these 
two.” 

Aunt Eleanor chuckled internally, 
but did not let her laughter show out- 
wardly. “ Mildred,” she said, “would 
you kindly be so good as to go and see 
whether the—— I mean, be so good 
as to go upstairs and look out of the 
window and see if——.. But I cannot 
do it. Would you be so kind as to 
take yourself out of the way, my 
dear?” 

“TI can understand that, Aunt,” said 
Mildred, laughing, and slid out of the 
room, with her precious letter in her 
hand, making two pretty little obeis- 


ances to Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Phillis, 


Myrtle as she went out, which those 
good ladies returned with deep re- 
verences. 

“Now you go too,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“T am going to stop where I am,” 
said Ethel Mordaunt. 

“What is not fit company for her 
is not fit fe Saca for you.” 

“ Nevertheless I am going to stop 
where I'am. I am clever, and wish 
to study character.” 

“ You will go, if I tell you to go,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. 

_ “ Of course ; now have them in.” 

_ And they came in. Two very dif- 
ferent-looking women, Mrs. Gray 
first. A tall old woman, with the re- 
mains of a certain kind of aquiline 
beauty, very upright in her carriage, 
and an expression in her face—a look 
of cool, careless impudence, which 
might either take the form of con- 


temptuous badinage, or of utter scorn. 
She was very well dressed, and in 
good material ; but her whole appear- 
ance, striking as it was, was utterly 
repugnant both to Eleanor and Miss 
Mordaunt, for different reasons. 

Phillis Myrtle was an utterly differ- 
ent person. A little round-about old 
lady, with an apple face and a. per- 
petual smile. To Eleanor she was 
possibly more repugnant than Mrs. 
Gray. 

It was natural that these two women 
should be utterly repugnant to her, 
even if they had been the most estim- 
able characters in the world. These 
two women were the only two left who 
knew of, or cared to remember, her 
brother Charles’s escapade with Elsie 
Gray. It was a secret between them, 
though it was never mentioned at all : 
neither of the three knew how much 
the other knew. Who knew most, we 
shall see. 

It was a life-long annoyance for a 
very high-souled woman, impatient of 
control, to keep this secret with two 
such women ; yet it had to be kept, 
for these women had the power of 
annoying her brother seriously. Squire 
Charles had done well by Mrs. Gray. 
She lived in a cottage rent-free, and 
had a fixed allowance, but the cottage 
was Eleanor’s, and the allowance was 
paid by Eleanor’s hand. Once, and 
once only, had the Squire spoken to 
Mrs. Gray after his return from India, 
and that was to say, “Mrs. Gray, 
our more recent intercourse was a very 
sad one ; I think that the wisest thing 
we can do is to forget one another.” 
And Mrs. Gray said, “ Your honour 
shall be obeyed.” Nothing more ; 
and had accepted her position quite 
quietly, merely curtsying to the Squire 
when they met. Here she was now 
with old Phillis Myrtle, the nurse, 
staring fixedly and boldly at Miss 
Mordaunt, as if she was weighing or 
appraising her, and here was Miss 
Mordaunt looking out of window in- 
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stead of returning her gaze, and drum- 
ming with her horse-whip. 

“T am afraid I have kept you wait- 
ing,” began Eleanor. 

“Not at all, miss; I have been ac- 
customed to wait on gentlefolks all my 
life, and my husband’s family have 
been vassals to yours for centuries. 
Coming from the manufacturing coun- 
ties as I do, this vassalage seemed 
strange at first, but I have got used to 
it. The world ‘uses you well, Miss 
Eleanor, and I hope it will use you as 
well, Miss Mordaunt, when you are as 
old as Miss Eleanor. Why, miss, you 
are three-and-forty ; you must think of 
marrying soon.” 

“JT am sorry to say that I am three- 
and-forty, my good Gray; and as for 
thinking of marrying, I have thought 
of that all my life, and the more I 
think of it, the less I like it.” 

It was so good-humoredly said that 
Mrs. Gray smiled a gaunt smile, and 
continued the conversation with Miss 
Mordaunt, who, by-the-bye, had not 
said one word. 

“You will poison Miss Mordaunt’s 
mind against marriage, Miss Eleanor.” 
She went on audaciously. Beauty like 
hers should not go unsued. Mordaunts 
and Evanses must not fail in the land; 
beauty, worth, valour, perfect open- 
ness, and perfect truth, are too good 
qualities to be lost in the land; and 
where are they to be found unless 
among Mordaunts and Evanses? Ah! 
we may see Miss Mordaunt mistress 
of Stretton yet. Whereupon Miss 
Ethel,with her crest in the air,marched 
out of the room, with her riding-habit 
under her arm, and a look of high, 
cool, unutterable contempt on her face. 
** | will come back, Miss Evans, when 
this woman is gone,” she said; but she 
might have gone up-stairs without 
bruising her clenched hand against the 
banisters. 

“Mrs. Gray,” said Eleanor, angrily, 
“ you are taking great liberties.” 

“ Only with a Mordaunt. I love it; 


I love to make one of those snake- 
headed Mordaunts put their heads in 
the air, like an adder just before he 
strikes; I do it with the boys. They 
are a red-handed old lot. Why, that 
youngest one, Jimmy, Aer brother, 
nigh tortured your own nephew, Ed- 
ward, to death at school, that you 
know. Mad love and bitter hate. I 
love to play with a Mordaunt. Ha! ha!” 

“ T’ll trouble you not to play with an 
Evans, if you please,” said Eleanor, 
calmly furious. 

“No! no! not with a she-Evans. 
They get their stuff from the Mere- 
diths. Do you remember your mo- 
ther? Ah! to see her bare-headed, 
with her hands held up over her head 
—well, don’t look like that. She was 
a Meredith, and so are you; your bro- 
ther is an Evans. All the men-Evanses 
are soft; you can do anything with 
em you like, except resist them when 
they plead. Your brother took two of 
my sons to Waterloo, and only brought 
back one. They would have gone to 
the devil after him—and then—why, 


and then another man-Evans, your 


nephew Edward, kisses you, strokes 
your hair, calls you his foolish old wo- 
man, and makes you, a woman of 
spirit, do just as he pleases. And he 
will live to break your heart as his 
father broke mine. You wait till you 
are old, and see him spending your 
hard-earned money on them that will 
despise you. Wait till you see him 
getting impatient for your death, and 
then remember my words.” 

Aunt Eleanor rose. “Now look 
here, Mrs. Gray, and have the good- 
ness to attend tome. I am not going 
to have this, or anything in the re- 
motest degree approaching to it, for one 
instant. Go out!” 

“You had better hear my errand 
first.” 

“T will not speak to you. Go out!” 

“You may get your servants to turn 
me out if you like,” began Mrs. Gray. 

“T shall not get my Servants to do 
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it, I shall do it myself in less than 
half a minute,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
And as she rose she looked so ex- 
tremely like doing it, that Mrs. Gray 
turned round, not one bit abashed, and 
broke into a loud laugh. 

“Tl go,” she said; “and I’ll hold 
my tongue, too. This woman will tell 
you what we came about. There is no 
bad blood between us, Eleanor; I like 
you the better for your anger.” And 
she was gone. 

“The old wétch,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
dropping back in her chair. “ For her 
to have dared ——~” 

A low sigh, and a dropping, or rather 
dribbling, of honey-sweet words re- 
minded her that Phillis Myrtle was 
still seated in the easiest of easy- 
chairs, rolling her head from one side 
to the other, and using her pocket- 
kerchief. 

“You may well say dared, my dear 
young lady,” began Mrs. Myrtle :“auda- 
cious as dear Mrs. Gray can be, I 
never thought she’d have burst out on 
this day of all days in the year. And 
witch you may well say, Miss Eleanor: 
witch she would be if she could, for I 
have watched her. But it ain’t biling 
things in a pipkin as makes a witch— 
no, my dear, Lord forbid! If she has 
asked me for black spells once, she 
has asked me a dozen times, and I 
replied to her, ‘ Mrs. Gray, I don’t use 
them : I am old, and I think of my 
soul!’ And she had said to me, ‘But, 
you fool, you know them,’ as, heaven 
help me, I do. And I have set her off 
with white spells,* for bunions and 
king’s evil. But now she is going for 
good and all, and how her pious grand- 
son will like it, I can’t say. 

“Going, what do you mean?” said 
Eleanor. 

“ As I was saying, my dear young 
lady, she comes to me, and she says, 


* All this is going on in the present 
day, and there are educated men who be- 
lieve that Mr. Home was carried round 


the ceiling of the room. 


‘You half-hearted witch,’ she says, 
‘he will have you all the same, if you 
won’t give me a black spell. Ifyou 
won’t let me make acquaintance with 
your master, at all events give me a 
white one. And I said I would do 
anything neighbourly, not against my 
conscience, only that I should want a 
new crown-piece. Then she told me 
what she wanted. She says, in her 
own words, ‘I want a love-spell. That 
girl Ethel Mordaunt is in love with 
young Roland Evans, for I have 
watched them, and he don’t care for 
her. And I want something to put in 
his wine, or his drink, to make him 
love her; for there will be mischief 
afoot if he marries her before they 
have studied one another’s character. 
They will fight for the mastery, and 
there will be your master to pay.’ And 
I gave her some dill-water, and she 
put it in his drink.” 

Eleanor groaned. The secret she 
had found out that day was known to 
this terrible Mrs. Gray, and how many 
others. 

“Therefore, my dear young lady, it 
is as well that she goes away. It is 
indeed.” 

“Is she going away?” 

“Her grandson has offered her a 
home in London, my dear young lady, 
and she goes to him, and a nice mess 
they will make of it together.” 

“ Did you two come here to tell me 
of this to-day?” asked Eleanor. 


“Yes, my dear lady, partly. And 


‘ partly to ask if I might have her cot- 


tage. There is no one but us two 
knows anything, and no one but I and 
yourself, and your dear mother, now 
in glory, and the squire as knows a 


certain part of the truth; and there 


is no one but my own self knows the 
whole and entire truth. She thinks 
she does, but she don’t. The Lord 
help you, if she did.” 

“What do you mean by the whole 
truth, Mrs, Myrtle?” said Eleanor. 

“ Parcelling all together,” said Mrs, 
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Myrtle. “ Not parts and parcels, but 
the whole biling.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Eleanor, rubbing 
her nose, “I suppose you had better 
have the cottage rent-free. I need not 
mince matters with you. It is of great 
importance that my brother’s first mar- 
riage should not be talked of ——” 

That silly old trot, Phillis Myrtle, 
was down on her knees before her in 
an instant. “She don’t know of that, 
my lady. Oh! for heaven’s sake keep 
it from her for ever.” 

“Does she believe my brother a 
villain, then?” said Eleanor, indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh! let her believe so, my lady. 
Oh! for the sake of the mother that 
bore you, and the brother you love, let 
her believe so. Listen to me, a foolish 
old woman. Think of what her claims 
would be if she knew it; and nobody 
knows ¢hat much but you and I—no 
one alive. Think, dear Miss Eleanor, 
what would be the effect of bringing it 
up now—how Squire Charles had made 
a shameful marriage in Scotland over 
the broomstick, but legal. Think of 
what Madam Evans would say when 
she found it had been kept from her. 
Think of the effect on the boys. Think 
of my darling Roland, whom I nursed, 
how his head would be bowed ; and 
think of your poor little Eddy. Think 
of him, miss. Don’t let that woman 
think there was a marriage. You have 
concealed before. Go on concealing : 


it is no new sin. Think of Eddy, 7 


miss.” 

“You plead well,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“IT think you are an affectionate wo- 
man, though you must own yourself 
to be a great fool. Will that woman, 
Gray, speak, think you ?” 

“No, my lady; she is too proud ; 
and she don’t know all. I did not 
think you knew as much as you did. 
I thought you thought as she thought. 
But I am the only one that knows all, 
Leave well alone, my lady.” 

* Leave ill alone, you mean. Well, 


I suppose I had better. You can have 
the cottage.” 


“Well, aunt,” said Mildred, coming 
in, with her arm round Ethel’s waist, 
“are the two wretches gone?” 

“Don’t talk to me for a time, you 
two. Kiss, play, fall in love, quarrel, 
do anything you like, but never give 
yourselves to a deceit. It will grow 
out of a little lie, like the thin clouds 
of summer, darkening and darkening 
till it breaks, in ruin and confusion.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


STRETTON Castle lay on the north side 
of the valley, under Longmynd ; Mor- 
daunt Royal lay upon the south side, 
nearly facing it, with Caradoc at its 
back. 

Whenthe Evansesand the Mordaunts 
first came into that part of the country, 
and began quarrelling, is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. All down through 
the history of the county, however, 
you will find that the Evanses and the 
Mordaunts did nothing but squabble, 
and now and then intermarry, mainly 
for the purpose of patching up a worse 
quarrel than usual. There was, how- 
ever, generally such a furious hurly- 
burly about marriage settlements,dower 
lands, appanages, and so forth, that 
the remedy had been found to be worse 
than the disease, and had been tacitly 
abandoned. These disputes had been 
settled with lance in the tilting-ground, 
with rapier in the meadow, and with 
red tape in Chancery ; but at last the 
old jealousies and disputes had died 
out, and they were exceedingly good 
friends. The last case of enmity be- 
tween the houses was when James 
Mordaunt so shamefully bullied Eddy 
Evans at Gloucester. Even that was 
past and gone now. 

In the great civil war, the then Evans 
had declared for Parliament—and, of 
course, the then Mordaunt for King. 
This was a very pretty quarrel, indeed, 
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and the great statesman tried to utilize 
it ; not knowing, as the Maynards and 
Merediths, or any Shropshire folks, 
could have told him, that the Evanses 
and Mordaunts only quarrelled be- 
tween themselves, and that, in case of 
an Evans or a Mordaunt being assailed 
in any way by an outsider (even a 
Maynard or a Meredith), the other 
family would at once fly to the rescue, 
and defy creation. Consequently, dur- 
ing the Revolution the Evans of those 
times did nothing more than watch his 
pestilent neighbour, Mordaunt ; and 
during the Restoration, Mordaunt did 
nothing more than go bail for his trai- 
torous neighbour, Evans. Obligations 
in this way were mutual ; and what is 
more to the purpose, they both kept 
their lands under their feet, their heads 
on their shoulders, and what concerns 
us most, their houses over their heads. 

So that now, as of old, Stretton stood 
a little up the hill—a long mass of dark 
grey, blazing with roses, with an oak 
wood behind it, and sheets of moor- 
land rising behind ; while before it, the 
deer-park stooped down, like a cascade 
of green turf, into the valley, unaltered 
since the time of Henry VII. For a 
similar reason,the dark red-brick, James 
the First house of Mordaunt, buried 
among its dense elms and oaks, on the 
other side of the valley, kept its form 
unaltered through all political changes. 

Either house, or either estate, were 
possessions which, to poor folks, seem 
almost fabulous. Yet there are thou- 
sands as good, or much better, to be 
seen anywhere. One of my neighbours, 
a commoner, has £20,000 a year; 
another, just in sight, has £60,000 ; 
another, also a commoner, within four 
miles, has just died worth £ 5,000,000. 
The figures, with regard to the Evans 
and the Mordaunt properties, drop 
terribly from these real, every-day 
sums. Mr. Mordaunt was reputed to 
have about £7,000 a year, and Squire 
Charles Evans £8,000. We haveonly 
to do with the last estate, and I only 


mention figures to show that it wasa 
very desirable one for a moderate man. 
Though not by any means as good as 
the “ New York Herald,” and but little 
better than Mr. Ward Beecher’s church, 
it was worth fighting for. 

There was a pleasant, orderly luxury 
about the place which was extremely 
agreeable, and was rather wonderful 
to contemplate, when one considered 
the beggarly income. It is perfectly 
certain that Charles Evans could never 
have done what he did with his limited 
means, but for one thing: he never 
went to London, except to lodgings, 
and Mrs. Evans did not dress. 

But he did everything else. To begin 
with, he sat in Parliament, for one 
thing, three elections, which somewhat 
took the gloss off his income; and 
then he sat a fourth at a greater ex- 
pense than before—an expense which 
made even him open his eyes, and 
brought in a furious remonstrance from 
Eleanor. He sat, I say, a fourth time, 
for three weeks, after which time he 
was unseated in a scandalous manner. 
There was no doubt at all about it. 
Outraged Britannia held up her hands 
in sheer horror ; and six thousand odd 
of good money gone to the bad for 
nothing! After this, Charles Evans 
retired into private life, cursing his 
attorney, consoling himself with the 
fact that “ the other fellow” had spent 
more money than he had, and so let 
public affairs go to the deuce as they 
liked. 

Consequently, although he kept the 
hounds at his own expense, his estate 
was not injured in any way. Hounds 
can be kept very well for £2,000 a 
year; and he kept them till he made 
the brilliant discovery that you could 
get as much sport out of them if you 
let some one else keep them, and only 
galloped after them yourself. So he 
gave up his hounds. 

Then he bred race-horses, and, in- 
deed, he won the Oaks, to Eleanor’s 
intense exasperation. “Now we are 
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done for,” she said ; “this is the finish 
and end of us at last.” But she was 
deceived. Charles bred a colt, such a 
colt as was never seen, and he, a con- 
summate horseman, taught one of his 
stable-boys to ride’ it, and he won 
the Two Thousand,* and Eleanor gave 
the house up for lost; but no. He 
came back to her the next day, very 
quietly, and told her that he had sold 
his horse, with its engagements, for 
£5,000, and had netted £14,000 in 


bets. “You are not going on then,” 
she said. “No,” he answered ; “ it-is 
so slow.” 


Sailing-yachts eat nothing, and so 
his yachting cost him little. And now 
that his Parliamentary career was done 
with and finished, his sole dissipation 
was his yacht at Aberystwith. His 
was a most desirable property, per- 
fectly unencumbered, all ready for 
Roland, who seemed to be worthy 
of it. 

Most worthy. The good doctor’s 
estimate of his character was being 
confirmed day by day. The Dean had 
gone out of his way to write to Squire 
Evans about his two sons : they were 
both of them patterns (in spite of a 
slight tendency to boisterousness), but 
Roland was a paragon. The schools, 
and consequently the world, were at 
his feet—he might do anything—there 
was never anything like him. Old 
Mordaunt wrote to his father: “Roly 
Evans has won the University sculls, 
and has made a blazes fine speech at 
the Union. heardit. There ain’ta 
man to hold a candle to him here. He 
is getting petted and flattered; but I 
don’t think they will spoil him.” 

Jim Mordaunt also wrote to his 
sister. I hardly know why, but I feel 
as if I was violating confidence in 
writing down what he wrote. It ran 
thus :— . 

“ He has done a thing five hundred 
times greater than winning the Uni- 


* The Caractacus Derby is an exact parallel. 


versity sculls—for my part I hate to 
see him rowing. The question before 
the house was the Eastern war, and 
the ultra-radicals were against it ; and 
Roland got on his legs, on the Liberal 
side, and did so cast about his beauti- 
ful, furious words about national death 
and national dishonour, that he car- 
ried the house with him. You should 
have seen the way he raised his head 
and sent the well-thought-out syllo- 
gisms rattling through his white 
teeth: it was a sight! Johnny says 
that his logic was all fishy in the 
major term, and that his whole argu- 
ment was bosh ; but you know Johnny. 
As for me, I would sooner hear Roland’s 
buncombe than any one else’s com- 
mon sense. So would you, my sister. 
They are all flattering him, but they 
will never spoil him. I got up a fight 
with him and his brother to-night. 
Pretending to cut Eddy’s hair, 
while I was flourishing the scissors, 
I got the enclosed off Azs head. He 
is in an awful wax with me, for he has 
missed his curl : he little dreams where 
it has gone. Mind you never, under 
any circumstances, \et him see it: he 
would never forgive me.” 

So after their successful two first 
terms they all came back, full of hope, 
health, and high spirits, to their two 


beautiful homes. I suspect, that of all 


the men in the world, a young Eng- 
lish country gentleman, of.good name, 
of good repute, of tolerable intelli- 
gence, with good health, and of inno- 
cent life, has more chance of happi- 
ness than any other. Most human 
cares are impossible for him ; he has 
plenty to do, plenty to think about, 
and his work is all laid ready to his 
hand. I cannot conceive of any man 
of finer chances than a rich young 
squire—the world and its temptations 
seem put out of the way in his case; 
yet he frequently makes a fearful 
fiasco of it too. 
There was no blot on the prospects 
of the young Mordaunts or the young 
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Evanses on the morning after their ar- 
rival home, any more than there was 
a cloud in the June sky, which stretched 
overhead a sheet of glorious, cloudless 
blue. All possibilities of any disturb- 
ing causes seemed absolute nonsense. 
The chances were so infinitely in their 
favour. Money was to be had for the 
picking up; they had talents, pro- 
spects, health, high spirits ; the world 
was theirs, in a way, if they cared to go 
into it and succeed ; or if they failed, 
here were two homes of ancient peace 
ready for them to come back to. Mis- 
fortune, thanks to settled old order, 
seemed in their cases to have become 
impossible. 

The Mordaunts had come over to 
breakfast with the Evanses, and May- 
nard was spending the first part of his 
vacation with them, for the purpose of 
being with his beloved Mildred Evans. 
Aunt Eleanor had come from Pulver- 
batch to see hér darling Eddy; and 
so they were all .assembled in the 
morning room at Stretton. 

‘Aunt Eleanor was the first person 
who sauntered out through the open 
window into the bright, blazing sun. 
The boys stayed behind eating more, 
and yet more, of marmalade and honey, 
and the others sat because they were 
contented, until at last Eddy cried out, 
“There is Aunt Eleanor having a 
row with Deacon Macdingaway ;” and 
indeed, Aunt Eleanor’s usual expletive, 
“ Fiddlededee,” was plainly borne to 
the ears-of the assembled company. 

“Let’s go and hear the fun, you 
fellows,” said the younger Mordaunt— 
a proposition which, as it stood, was 
innocent enough, but might have been 
carried out with less boisterousness, 
They need not all of them have rushed 
to the window at once. Likewise, 
there was no necessity of a free fight 
between Eddy Evans and young Mor- 
daunt, ‘which “ended in Eddy being 
cast on his ‘back in the middle of a 
bed ‘of getaniums, with young Mor- 
daunt atop of him. However, they 


soon were beside Aunt Eleanor,’ de- 
termined to back her through thick ~ 
and thin against Deacon Macding- 
away. With which heed the younger 
Mordaunt, on arriving at the scene of 
action, by way of taking up a formida- 
ble position, said to Macdingaway, 
“‘ She did nothing of the kind.” 

Macdingaway was the head’ Scotch 
gardener, who, in an evil - moment for 
him, had confessed to one: of these 
madcaps: that he had held an office in 
his church, after which they had 
christened him “ Deacon.” He turned 
on young Mordaunt and said, “Her 
ladyship threepit——” 

“ That I emphatically deny,” struck 
in Eddy, who had got his breath. 

“Her ladyship threepit that the 
roses should no have been budded 
till the first week in July,” said the in- 
exorable Macdingaway. “And I took 
the liberty to disagree with her,” 

“That alters the case altogether, of 
course,” said Eddy. ‘“ You are quite 
right, Deacon. Aunt, you have not 
got a leg to stand on, you know. You 
had better leave him alone: he has 
much the best of the argument. Here 
are the others; let us come to them.” 

As they went away from him, old 
Macdingaway shook his clever old 
head. “ <A’ folly together,” he: said. 
“If your father had na lived before 
ye, where would ye be?” 

All the others were now standing on 
the terrace. Squire Charles Evans, a 
handsome man of fifty, in a short vel- 
vet coat, perfectly cut trousers, and 
well-made lace-up boots; very grey, 
with slight grey whiskers and mous- 
tache. Squire Mordaunt, a full-necked, 
brown-faced, thickset man, without a 
hair on his face, in grey breeches and 
gaiters, with a grey shooting-coat. 
He was a very bucolic-looking man, 
this Squire Mordaunt, but he had a 
shrewd deep-set eye under his heavy 
eyebrows too. He stood looking atthe 
group as they approached, with his 
head thrust forward, and his hands, 
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holding a whip (for he had ridden over), 
behind his back, and he was the first 
who spoke. 

“ What new trouble has my friend 
Miss Evans been getting into?” he 
asked, ina rather grating voice. “She 
seems to be borne back in triumph 
from some new victory by these four 
foolish boys.” 

“Nothing but a dispute with my 
dear friend and admirer, Macdinga- 
way, George Mordaunt,” she replied, 
with her head in the air; “nothing 
worse than that ¢/zs time.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Squire 
Mordaunt. “ Edward, you can come 
out of your aunt’s pocket. My dear 
Miss Evans, once more, will you let 
me have that right of way through 
your two orchards for watering my 
horses at Gweline Farm?” 

“No, I won't,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
with a dangerous look in her face. 
Stroking Edward’s bare curls, who, 
although he was not in her pocket, 
was certainly leaning idly against 
her. “No, I won't.” 

“ But why not, my dear Miss Evans?” 
said Squire Mordaunt. 

“ Because you ask me, and because 
you ask me with that look in your face. 
I would sooner let every gipsy on the 
country-side camp ‘there than let one 
of your dogs through, if you look at 
me like that, and ask me like that, now 
then! What do you think of that, for 
instance ?” 

The other boys had heard nothing 
of this; but Mrs. Evans, who was en 
passant a pretty woman, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who was not pretty, but 
very clever, interposed. 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, “ I 
shall have to quote Dame Quickly on 
you two some day. You cannot serve 
heaven well, that you never come to- 
gether without quarrelling. Do be 
quiet.” 

“A wilful woman must have her 
way,” said Squire Mordaunt. 

*“ And indeed she myst,” said Aunt 


Eleanor; “you never said a truer 
word than that. I am going after the 
boys.” 

Young Maynard and Mildred Evans 
had marched off, and were courting 
somewhere or another ; there remained 
only the four boys and Ethel Mor- 
daunt, who were standing together, 
and apparently all talking at once. 
The Mordaunts, with the exception of 
Mrs. Mordaunt, had ridden over, and 
so Ethel Mordaunt was in her riding- 
habit, though bare-headed. Aunt 
Eleanor, as she approached them, 
heard that the four boys were discus- 
sing what they would do with them- 
selves on this happy summer's day, and 
saw that Ethel was listening to them : 
she, also in her riding-habit and bare- 
headed, stooped and pretended to weed 
one of Macdingaway’s well-weeded 
flower-beds. 

“T vote,” said young Eddy, “ that 
we ride into Shrewsbury, have ices, 
and see the boats go. And we might 
buy a piece of salmon, and Jimmy 
Mordaunt might bring it home in his 
pocket.” 

“JT wouldn’t be a fool if I was in 
your place,” said the younger Mor- 
daunt. “You have had plenty of op- 
portunities of eating yourself blind at 
the University ; and I am sure we 
have had boating enough.” 

“ Let us go fish,” said the elder Mor- 
daunt. “What do you say, Roland ?” 

“It is too bright for fishing, Johnny,” 
said Roland; “I'll tell you what J 
should be inclined to propose. Let 
us take Rory, our old Irish pointer, 
and ride away over the Longmynd and 
see what grouse there are. What do 
you think, Ethel ?” 

“TI think that would be very plea- 
sant,” said Ethel. 
“Tt is certainly an improvement on 
Eddy’s proposal of eating ices in 
Shrewsbury, and also an improvement 
on Johnny’s equally idiotic idea of 
going fishing. I am for it,” said young 

Mordaunt, 
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“ Do you think, Johnny,” said Ethel 
to her elder brother—* Do you think 
that J might come ?” 

“ No,” shouted young Mordaunt ; 
“we don’t want a parcel of girls with 
us.” 

Young Mordaunt had said this in 
sheer recklessness, expecting that his 
sister, as her wont was, would have 
given it to him. He was rather as- 
tonished, and very much ashamed, 
when his imperial sister turned gently 
to him and said : 

“I won’t be much in your way, 
Jimmy. I can ride as far and as fast 
as any of you. And you two have 
been a weary while away ; let me see 
something of you now. Let mecome, 
Jimmy.” 

“T believe,” said young Mordaunt, 
impetuously, “that I am the greatest 
brute on earth; of course you are to 
come. I shouldn’t go if you didn’t. 
Come on, you fellows, and let us get 
the horses.” And away they all went 
towards the stables. 

And Ethel following, passed Aunt 
Eleanor, pretending to weed a flower- 
bed, and Aunt Eleanor said : 

“So you are bent on going with 
him then ?” 

And Ethel said, “I can’t help it. 
One long summer’s day beside him is 
not much to ask out of all eternity.” 

Aunt Eleanor said, “ You are bind- 
ing a burden for your back which you 
will find hard to carry before you have 
done withit. / know, and your father 
knows too: though he might have 
kept his tongue between his teeth 
this blessed day. Are you bent on 
going ?” 

“Oh yes, Miss Evans. Let me go !” 

*T am not stopping you. Which 
way are you going to ride ?” 

“Over Longmynd, to look at the 
grouse.” 

“ And so on to Maynard Barton to 
lunch,” rejoined Aunt Eleanor. “Go, 
by all means.” 

“They said nothing of Maynard 


Barton,” said Ethel. “ We shall hardly 
get so far.” 

“You foolish child,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘“ Why, if you had set out 
this day to ride over Caradoc or Law- 
ley, if you had set out to ride to the 
top of the Wrekin, your destination 
would have been the same. Roland 
can make these boys go where he 
chooses, and sometime in the day you 
would have found yourselves by some 
excuse at Maynard Barton, and would 
have found Roland talking to Mary 
Maynard. Will you go now, you fool?” 

“Yes! yes! It is twelve miles to 
Maynard Barton, and twelve miles is 
something. It would have been some- 
thing to you once, Miss Evans.” 

“ Heaven knows it would!” said 
Aunt Eleanor. “ Well, my dear, when 
it is all over, and you want to eat your 
own heart in peace and quietness, 
come to the old woman at Pulverbatch, 
and begin a new life with her. You 
won’t die over it, you know—you have — 
too much chest, and are too active in 
your habits ; but if you think you are 
going to get out of this without deep 
pain and misery, you are mistaken. 
See, they are calling for you. Run, 
my dear—and put the knife in deli- 
cately under your fifth rib.” 

She did not hear the last sentence ; 
but running up to the door, found her 
mother with her hat ready for her, and 
immediately afterwards, having re- 
ceived a tremendous kiss of reconcili- 
ation from her brother Jim, was 
pitched on her horse by him, and they 
all went away through the lanes to- 
wards the mountain. 

The horses were of course good, and 
they all rode well (according to the 
English standard—a ridiculously low 
one compared with that of South 
America). They could, however, ride 
better than French people, and their 
horses were well trained and quiet ; so 
they enjoyed themselves, 

They were soon through the lanes, 
and out on the heather. Roland Evans 
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and John Mordaunt rode in front, and 
the old pointer was sent out before 
them. Behind them rode abreast 
Eddy, Jimmy Mordaunt, and his sister 
Ethel, who were more than once cau- 
tioned by the two elders in front 
about making so much noise ; for Eddy 
and Jimmy were furious and fantastic 
in their horse-play, and Ethel laughed 
loud and long at them. “They seem 
jolly behind there, those three,” said 
John Mordaunt. 

“Very jolly. Keep quiet there: we 
shall have the birds up,” said Roland. 

“ Quiet there, Ethel,” said the elder 
Mordaunt, calling back to them. 

The old dog had pointed five times on 
the south slope of the Longmynd, and 
had been whistled away. “There are 
at least four packs here,” said Roland. 

“ And we are not half over the south 
side,” said stolid old John Mordaunt. 
“We shall spot at least four or five 
packs more on this south side: send 
the dog on.” 

“T should like to try the north side,” 
said Roland. “Have you any objec- 
tion ?” 

“Not in the least,” said the elder 
Mordaunt. “ You mean towards May- 
nard Barton? I have not the slightest 
objection to going there or anywhere, 
so long as one understands where one 
zsgoing. Northward, ho! you three 
jawers. Weare going to beat among 
the bilberry slopes towards Maynard 
Barton. Ethel, you mind the blind 
ruts. We will lunch with old Mother 
Maynard, d’ye hear?” 

“Are you going to Maynard Bar- 
ton to lunch?” asked Roland. 

“We had better, I think,” said the 
elder Mordaunt. “‘ We shall know how 
things stand.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said 
Roland. 

“T don’t think you do,” said John 
Mordaunt. 

“Twelve miles out of all eternity,” 
she said, and here was her reward. 
Not one single word from him 


during the whole ride; nothing but 
the tomfooleries of her brother and 
Eddy Evans. And at the last, when 
they found themselves dismounting in 
front of thelow dark-red fagadeof nearly 
the oldest and perhaps the most pros- 
perous of Shropshire houses, only this 
for her twelve miles’ ride... Mary May- 
nard, wonderfully pretty, and_ silly 
almost to idiotcy; and Roland bending 
over this doll, this fool, with his realiy 
fine genius flashing from his eyes. 

Old Mrs. Maynard was the very 
mother you would have selected out of 
a dozen, as the mother of the strong, 
good-humoured, good-looking giant 
who was at that moment daundering 
about with Mildred Evans at Stretton. 
If you had to compare her to a flower 
it would be to a cabbage-rose, ex- 
tremely beautiful, but rather stout—a 
rose which budded well, but which 
opened coarsely. Compare her to a 
bird, she was a pouter pigeon, full- 
breasted, fussy, affectionate, and never 
for one instant silent. She was a 
widow, and intensely interested in love- 
making, as she was also in eating and 
drinking. She was in her flower gar- 
den when our party appeared, and 
having given one glance at them, went 
swiftly indoors, and gave tremendous 
orders for lunch. 

The elder Mordaunt, who had by 
far the oldest head on his shoulders of 
all our party, in spite of his blockish 
look, noticed that this good dame, 
whom he knew very well indeed, was 
a little distraught and not quite her- 
self. He had reason to think that he 
might as well watch matters this day ; 
and he watched her. : 

Mary Maynard was out in the porch 
to receive them, and when they had 
dismounted, and were all standing 
about on the terrace, talking to one 
another, Mrs. Maynard rejoined them. 
Roland had gone at once to Mary 
Maynard, and they two were apart, 
laughing together; and John Mordaunt, 
watching keenly, noticed that Mrs, 
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. Maynard on her arrival darted a sud- 
den, quick, impatient, and yet puzzled 
look at Roland and Mary, but the 
next moment was all smiles. He 
wondered deeply, did this young man. 
“ Hang it!” he said to himself. ‘The 
old girl ought to be satisfied with 
that.” 

“ Now, this zs good of you,” began 
Mrs. Maynard. “ The very first day 
too: to come over all this way to see 
me. I need not ask where Robert is ; 
I am sure he is where I wish him to 
be. Tell Mildred to send him over 
as soon as she can: a mother must 
wait under such circumstances—must 
she-not, John Mordaunt? Roland, you 
have never paid your compliments to 
me. Come here and pay them--are 
these your university manners? Mary, 
go in and see that they are getting 
lunch. Roland, I was saying” (she 
wasn’t) “that it was so good of you to 
come over and bring Ethel with you 
the very first day.” 

“My brothers gave me leave to 
come,” said Ethel, quietly. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Mrs. 
Maynard. “So kind of your brothers 
to bring you over the very first day. 
Well, well, come in, and we will see 
what there is to eat. Roland, give 
Ethel your arm.” 

“Thank you, Iam not lame,” said 
Ethel. 

“Well, well! Lame! no indeed ! 
Lame, she says; that is good; conceive 
a Mordaunt lame—no, no! Or an 
Evans either, for that matter. Come 
into the drawing-room—it is rather 
dark coming out of the/sun. I keep 
the sun out of the room to spare the 
carpet ; for James will be bringing your 
sister here some day, Rowland, and I 
must quit. Take care of the footstools, 
Ethel. Roland, she will break her 
neck ; guide her.” 

“1 can see as well as Roland,” said 
Ethel; and they all sat down in the 
darkened drawing-room. 

Ifit was difficult tokeep Eddy Evans 


and Jimmy Meredith quiet in the class 
or lecture, it was hopelessly impossible 
to keep them quiet, without legal super- 
vision, after a twelve miles’ ride, when 
they were both petulantly expective of 
their victuals. They fell out instanta- 
neously, and cast away the scabbard; 
and Ethel sat and laughed at them. 
Eddy deliberated where he should 
sit down, and while he remained stand- 
ing Jim Mordaunt remained standing 
also, with his eye fixed upon him:: of 
which fact Eddy was not unconscious. 
At last he said, looking at a sofa, 
“ ] shall sit here.” Whereupon James 
Mordaunt bore down swiftly on that 
same sofa, saying, “I am going to 
sit there.” A tremendous single 
combat ensued, during which James 
Mordaunt, who was as strong as a 
bull, managed to take away Eddy 
Evans’ watch, chain, and money, and 
transfer them to his own pocket. After 
which he sat quietly down in a chair 
by his sister, and called her attention 
to the pictures. ~~ 
Eddy was beginning his plaint. 
“T have been robbed in your house 
by a ruffian, Mrs. Maynard, while 
my brother has sat and looked on,” 
when he stopped, and every one 
started, Mrs. Maynard included ; for 
a quiet voice out of a dark corner said, 
“The boy Mordaunt minor, will 
restore the property to Evans minor, 
and will write out the first book of 
Euclid.” Whereupon the elder Mor- 
daunt said to himself. “So that’s her 
game: well I have no objection, I am 
sure.” And Mrs. Maynard said, some- 
what querulously in spite of herself, 
“My dear Sir Jasper Meredith, how 
you frightened me! I thought you were 
gone.” 
“Gone, when I was ordered off. 
Why, no,” said Sir Jasper Meredith. 
“I wanted to stay and see my friends. 
I shan’t go without my lunch now. 
Roland or Johnny Mordaunt, or any 
of you but Jimmy and Eddy, give my 
poor bones a hoist into the dining- 
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room, for there is the butler announc- 
ing the vivers.” 

There was a general outcry of re- 
cognition, for he was a great favourite ; 
and the bull-headed elder Mordaunt 
took him on one arm, and carrying 
his crutches in the other, carried him 
into the dining-room, and set him 
down between himself and his sister ; 
James and Eddy skirmished in, Eddy, 
half begging, half fighting for the 
recovery of his property, and the rear 
was brought up by Roland and Mary, 
who sat side by side. 

Not a soul spoke to Mrs. Maynard 
except in the way of politeness: mat- 
ters were gone out of Her hands, for 
good or for evil. Such of the com- 
pany as glanced towards Roland and 
Mary might see that he was bending 
his face towards hers, and talking so 
low that no one could catch what he 
said, and that she was answering him 
by very few sentences, each of which 
was accompanied by a bland, vacant 
giggle. Eddy and James Mordaunt 
misconducted themselves as usual, 
James saying that Eddy was over- 
eating himself, and Eddy saying that 
Jameswasdrinkingtoo much wine. The 
spectacle of these two fresh, innocent 
lads, with their babyish horse-play of 
taking the food off one another’s plates, 
might have been amusing at another 
time, but was passed without notice 
now. There were several anxious 
hearts at that table, and possibly the 
widow Maynard’s was the most anxious 
of all ; though, indeed, Ox Mordaunt, 
looking across Sir Jasper Meredith to 
his beautiful sister, was in his way 
anxious too. For Ethel, there was no 
anxiety shown in her face. When 
her bright clear eye was not look- 
ing down in pity and admiration on 
Sir Jasper Meredith, it was raised 
to her brother’s honest broad head, 
and he could look back to her—well, 
as she asked her brother to look at 
her. 

And with one of these glances of 


affection from brother to sister, across. 
that unconscious cripple, Sir Jasper 

Meredith’s head, there went this un- 

spoken sentiment. “He can’t be 

such a fool.” Apparently, however, 

he was; for Mary Maynard and Roland 

were whispering and giggling down at 

the lower end of the table, and Dame 

Maynard’s brow grew darker and 

darker. 

The only reasonable conversation 
at that table was that between John 
and Ethel Mordaunt, and Sir Jasper 
Meredith ; the little baronet, lying, a 
heap of deformed bones, at the bottom 
of his chair, just able to feed himself, 
and no more, with the ox-like Mor- 
daunt on one side, and the beautiful 
Eleanor on the other ; he considered 
himself in good company, and said so. 

“There seems to be a strength comes 
into my bones when I sit between you 
two,” he said. “I wish you hadn't 
got any money, you two.” 

“ Why so?” said Ethel. 

“ Because then I could give you my 
money to sit alongside of me and talk 
to me, as you are doing now.” 

“ But we will do that without your 
money,” said Mordaunt. “And our 
conversation is not worth much.” 

“You are not clever, you two ; but 
then you are so good. I should like 
my Roland to be with me too, for he 
is handsome, and you are not hand- 
some, you know. At least, you are 
handsome, Miss Mordaunt, are you 
not?” 

“ Don’t you think so?” said Ethel. 

“ J don’t know, bless you,” said Sir 
Jasper, “I am too blind to see you. 
I can see Roland’s beauty when he is 
bare-headed by the shape of his head, 
and I cannot see your head for your 
hair.” 

“You are not so blind as you pre- 
tend to be,” said John Mordaunt. 

“Indeed Iam. I can see nothing 
in quiescence ; I can see things in 
motion well enough, and I am getting 
stronger in my sight. I like to see 
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Roland row, though I abuse him for 
doing so.” 

“JT think you are quite right,” said 
old Mordaunt, “I back you up 
there. But this blindness of yours, 
there is a little affectation about it, is 
there not?” 

“Well, perhaps a little,” said Sir 

Jasper, laughing. “There are none 
- so deaf as those who won’t hear, and 
none so blind as those who won’t see. 
And I won’t see the girl who is gig- 
gling down there, charm her mother 
never so wisely.” 

“What! it is as I thought, then ?” 
said John Mordaunt. 

* J don’t know what you thought,” 
said the little cripple. “I only know 
that the estates come entirely into 
Robert Maynard’s hands on his com- 
ing of age, and that the widow May- 
nard, his mother, has only a fortune of 
£1000 a-year, and that she and your 
future brother-in-law do not hit it off 
very well. I know, moreover, Miss 
Mordaunt, that Mrs. Maynard is so 
fond of good living and of a good 
establishment that she would sell her 
daughter to an articulate skeleton 
like myself to secure it ; do you see?” 

“T see perfectly,” said Ethel, in the 
coolest way in the world. “ But surely 
the Evans’ connexion, which seems to 
be progressing so favourably there, 
will suit all parties.” 

“It will suit all parties but one. Of 
course it is evident that Roland is des- 
perately smitten with Mary Maynard; 
and it is equally obvious (although you 
may be disinclined to believe it) that 
she has sufficient mind of her own to 
prefer Beauty to the Beast. The only 
person that the Roland-Mary con- 
nexion would not suit would be the 
old woman.” 

“He is a precious good catch for 
her,” said John Mordaunt. 

_“Yes, but he is not such a good 
catch as me,” said Sir Jasper. “ Ro- 
land!—I have hardly patience at his 
impudence in daring to compete with 


me in a matter like this !—Roland has 
no qualifications comparable to mine ! 
His father will live thirty years longer ; 
mine is dead. In case of Mary’s marry- 
ing Roland, which seems, after to-day, 
certain, Mrs. Maynard will only have an 
elder son’s house to retire to; in case 
of Mary’s marrying me, she would have 
a house of 14,000 acres to retire to, 
and no one to stand in the way of her 
management but her own daughter, 
who is as clay in her hand, and a mi- 
serable cripple like myself, who cannot 
get up-stairs without his valet.” 

“Mary Maynard must have a will 
of her own,” said Ethel, “ or she would 
scarcely go on with Roland as she is 
doing, without her mother’s consent.” 

“She is only allowed to do so to- 
day,” said Sir Jasper, “because I, 
steadily declining to come to book, Ro- 
land is kept as second string to the 
old woman’s bow. That old woman 
would sell her daughter to the Cham 
of Tartary, and the girl would never 
wince at the bargain. Look at her 
with Roland now.” 

“She seems quite devoted to him 
indeed, and he to her. How pretty 
her ways are!” 

“Very pretty indeed,” said Sir Jas- 
per. “You mean her pretty little way 
of turning her head up into his face 
when he speaks to her?” 

Ethel said, “ Yes.” 

“ Ah, it is very pretty. I engaged a 
new groom the other day, and he was 
brought in to see his new master, and 
I saw, the look on that young man’s 
face when he first set eyes on this 
ruined heap of humanity, which his 
fellow-creatures call Sir Jasper Mere- 
dith. I saw repugnance in his honest, 
uneducated eyes, a repugnance which 
I have removed since. Yet Miss Mor- 
daunt, that pretty girl, now using her 
pretty ways to. Roland, has been.all 
this morning using them to the*very 
same heap of disordered bones which 
is sitting beside you,and which shocked 
a coarse groom!” | 
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“You don’t shock us. We love you. 
And, therefore, why need you have 
shocked her?” said Ethel. And the 
elder Mordaunt said, “ Right, Ethel ! 
Well said !” 

Said Sir Jasper, airily, “There is 
not much to shock in her. However, 
you two hear me tothe end. The old 
woman will have Roland if she can’t 
get me, and she is not going to get me. 
And now, mark me: I will die in the 
workhouse (which, with my wealth, is 
improbable), or in the hospital (which 
is extremely probable, in case of my 
attempting the crossings at Hyde 
Park Corner, or at Farringdon Street ; 
indeed I have made myself a life-go- 
vernor of both institutions, with a view 
to such a contingency), but I will never 
let Roland’s life—a life of such unex- 
ampled promise—be ruined by marry- 
ing that girl.” 

Could he hear Ethel’s heart? Pro- 
fessor T—— tells us that a slight 
nervous twitch in one of his legs was 
enough to puzzle a party of spiritual- 
ists. If the good professor’s legs are 
subject to such terrible nervous mani- 
festations as Ethel Mordaunt’s heart, 
we should be inclined to ask him, as a 
man we cannot do without, to give up 
his Alpine excursions. Her heart 
thumped, and beat, and throbbed in a 
way to puzzle any number of spiritual- 
ists ; but the heap of bones lying in the 
chair beside her never heard it, and 
her face never betrayed it. 

She said, very quietly, “Get me 
some of those cherries, Johnny; not 
the May-Dukes, but the Morellas; I 
like sour cherries. My dear Sir Jas- 
per, if you would kindly take the 
trouble, at some leisure moment, to 
put it to yourself what extreme non- 
sense you have been talking, I think 
that your death-bed, whether it be at 
St. George’s or Guy’s, will be all the 
easier.” 

“ As how, then, Beatrice?” said Sir 
Jasper ; “give me someof yourcherries, 
or tell him to get me some more. No ; 


I want yours; your brother has picked 
out the best for you, and I want them. 
Hand them over.” 

“T will give them to you; but it is 
not very polite of you to want them,” 
said Ethel. 

“T am not going to be polite,” said 
Sir Jasper. “ Disabuse your mind of 
the idea. I want your cherries. What 
were you going to ask me?” 

“TI was going to point out to you 
the nonsense you have been talking. 
You say that you will prevent this 
match from taking place, which is 
utterly foolish and wrong ; and as a 
matter of curiosity, I should like to 
know what business it is of yours, and 
what means you are going to em- 
ploy?” 

“My reasons against the match are 
that I don’t choose it to take place; 
and my means are—well, they are so 
numerous that I could not even give 
a catalogue raisonnée of them. But 
I won’t have Roland’s life destroyed 
by marrying that chit of a girl.” 

“How are you to stop it?” said John 
Mordaunt. “It is gone too far for 
you, I doubt. Look at them now.” 

“ Well, it zs a strong flirtation,” said 
Sir Jasper ; “but I won’t have it. At 
times I have thought of marrying the 
old woman myself (she would have me 
fast enough),and keeping the girl as an 
old maid for her to bully. At another 
time I have thought of opening Ro- 
land’s eyes ; but then he is decidedly 
in love with her, and would resent any- 
thing I said of her. At another time 
I have thought that if he had not been 
an idiot he would have fallen in love 
with—with some one else. However, 
that is all over ; there they go. Look 
at them. Confound— but it shan’t be 
for all that.” 

“ Looks as if it was all over,” said 
bull-headed old Mordaunt ; “ don’t it, 
Ethel ?” 

“It seems so,” she said, quietly and 
naturally. “ They have got their heads 
close together there in the garden, 
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haven’t they? Let us get up and 
go.” 

How much do cripples, and blind 
peopk and deaf and dumb people, 
and people who are cut off from the 
ordinary means of human intercourse 
see or feel more than we do—who can 
say? SirJasper Meredith, lyingthere in 
his ruin, had some dim idea that there 
wa's something in the nature of a cloud, 
and the only way which he knew of 
dispersing a cloud was by the old 
Shrewsbury trick of nonsense. 

There might have been a little cloud 
in her eyes ; there might have been a 
slight tendency to expanding her bust, 
and casting her head back like a snake 
about to strike, which, according to 
Mrs. Gray, was a specialité of the 
Mordaunts. Sir Jasper Meredith 
could not say why, but he felt it ne- 
cessary, and more than that, impera- 
tively necessary, that some one should 
talk nonsense to her. “She looks a 
deal too old for her age,” he said to 
himself. “ She don’t like that arrange- 
ment. Let me make her laugh. It 
is impossible that she can care for 
Roland, and yet she is angry at 
this.” 

Ethel had risen, with her beautiful 
square head on one side, and her 
riding-habit gathered under her left 
arm, and had said, “It is time we 
went home.” When Sir Jasper said, 
“My dear Miss Mordaunt, will you sit 
down again, for I wish to speak on a 
- matter of business, and your brother 
being present, no time can be so good 
as this.” 

Ethel sat down at once, and her 
brother ate cakes. 

“T wanted to ask you, Miss Mor- 
daunt,” said Sir Jasper, “whether you 
would like to marry me, and become 
Lady Meredith?” 

Ethel looked at him for one mo- 
ment, but took time at her answer. 
She was puzzled for an instant, but 
she saw that he meant to please and 
amuse her, and she met him. 


“You might do worse,” she said, 
bending her beautiful face towards the 
heap of bones, “ and again you might 

_do better; you might marry Mrs. May- 
nard, or her daughter. Give me your 
qualifications.” 

“ Twenty thousand a year,” said Sir 
Jasper. 

“ Nineteen thousand five hundred 
too much,” said Ethel. I shall marry 
a parish doctor, learn nursing, and get 
something to do. At any rate, I will 
not have a word to say to you. And, 
besides, sir, you are false and faithless, 
for you love another. No, sir.” 

Merely a wild, random shot of non- 
sense, kindly meant ; but she saw that 
her arrow had hit, and had gone deep. 
No one saw the slight spasm which 
passed over Sir Jasper’s face as she 
said these words, and she held her 
tongue honourably. 

“Mrs. Maynard,” she said, aloud, 
“* Sir Jasper Meredith has just made me 
a proposal of marriage, which I have 
refused inthemost peremptory manner. 
I really think that, after such a dread- 
ful ordeal as this, I ought to go to my 
mother—you always do go to your 
mother in a case of this kind, don’t 
you? Assist me with your experience.” 

The experience of Mrs. Maynard 
was so different from that of this frank, 
bold, honest girl that she really had 
nothing to say. As for her having 
sufficient humour to see that the 
whole thing was a joke between two 
people who had been children \o- 
gether, and were mere brother and 


_ sister, that was not in her. She did 


not doubt that the thing had taken 
place, and that she saw before her a 
girl who had refused a man with 
twenty thousand a year, and coal 
under his property, and he a cripple, 
which was such an immense advan- 
tage. She was simply dumbfoundered. 
She rang the bell, and ordered round 
the horses, and Sir Jasper took occa- 

sion to order his pony-carriage. 
It was very awkward. No one spoke 
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for a long time, until Sir Jasper, in a 
wicked croak, said, “ Think twice over 
your decision, Miss Mordaunt. You 
will never get such another offer in 
your life. Just think an instant. 
Twenty thousand a year and a crip- 
ple! Think of that—a helpless cripple ! 
Why, bless you, Miss Mordaunt, you 
are entirély unable to see the wonder- 
ful advantages which you are refusing. 
You have only to take away my crutch, 
and you are absolute mistress. You 
could cut up my deer-park for the coal 
that’s underneath it, and double your 
income, while I lay powerless on the 
sofa.” 

“It is of no use,” said Ethel; and 
they all crowded out. 

Young Evans and young Mordaunt 
could not, of course, mount without 
riot and confusion ; but at last they 
were all fairly under way. Eleanor 
had been put on her horse by her 
elder brother, and had ridden forward 
with young Evans and young Mor- 
daunt—ostensibly to pacify their great 
quarrel, in reality to aggravate it; for 
in her heart she loved nonsense and 
fun, as did Aunt Eleanor. James 
Mordaunt entirely refused to give up 
Edward Evans’ watch and chain, 
although he had restored his money. 
On being appealed to by his sister to 
give up the watch, he replied that 


- there were certain cases in which the 


ordinary laws of social morality were 
held in abeyance, and that this was. 
one. He had thought the matter 
through, and had concluded to retain 
the watch, more particularly as it was. 
a better one than his own. 

Old Mordaunt said to Roland. 
Evans, “ Well, old boy, I congratulate: 
you.” 

“On what grounds, Johanne Mi?” 
said Roland. 

“On your engagement with Miss 
Maynard,” said the ox. 

“ Are you mad?” asked Roland. 

“Are you?” said old Mordaunt.. 
“You can’t be a humbug; but you 


may be an ass, Are you not engaged 
toher?” 

“Certainly not,” said Roland. 
“What could have put ¢ha¢ into your 


-head ?” 


“What put it into your head to keep 
it so close to hers, old fellow?” said 
old Mordaunt. 

“T was only talking about her 
brother, who is to be married to my 
sister. There is nothing between us. 
The girl is a fool. Why, your sister 
Ethel is worth fifty of her.” 

“So I think myself,” said old Mor- 
daunt. 

“ But I don’t want to be engaged to 
any one. J shall never marry, bless 
you.” 

“Then I would let that be under- 
stood,” said old Mordaunt. “ The girls 
say you are good-looking. I don’t see 
it myself, but they say so. And if you 
keep your head so close to Mary May- 
nard’s as you did sorday, you ought to 
mean something.” 

“You are a fool, Johnny, 
said Roland. “To prove what a per- 
fect fool you are, I will go and do the 
same thing with your own sister. I 
suppose that I am not suspected 
there? Perhaps you would like to get 
up a scandal between Eddy and Aunt 
Eleanor. I leave you to your thoughts.” 

He went forward and detached 
Ethel from the squabbling lads. . He 
rode beside her all the way home, and 
he led her away from the others. He 
called the old pointer to him, and, on 
the north side of Longmynd, he took 
her down a little glen, alone. The old 
dog stood, and Roland, laying his hand 
on Ethel’s, guided her horse gently in 
front of the dog, until he showed her 
the old grouse, swelled out with indig- 
nation, in the heather, and the chicks 
running after her, “ Peet! peet ! peet !” 
“Is it not a pretty sight?” he said, 
with his hand still on hers, looking 
into her face. 

It was a very pretty sight indeed, 
that beautifully imperial head, with the 
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large speculative eyes. He did not 
mean that. He was speaking of the 
grouse-poults. 

“It is a very pretty sight,” she said. 
“We had better go home now we 
have seen it.” 

“T am sure that it was a pretty 
sight,” said Roland, “ for the beauty of 
it is reflected on your face. Good gra- 
cious! don’t tell your brother that I 
said that, or he will be wanting to 
make out that I am in love with you 
next. He has accused me of being 
engaged to Mary Maynard this blessed 
day. After that, he is capable of say- 
ing anything.” 

“ Then there is no truth about this 
between you and Mary Maynard?” 

“No more than there is between 
you and me,” said Roland. “ Why, she 
is practically my sister.” 

Ethel might have wished it other- 


wise, but she was quite contented on 
the whole. So on the long summer 
afternoon she rode beside the man she 
loved, her loveless lover, through the 
heather, idle, foolish, aimless. 

Come elsewhere with me, if you 
please. We have had nearly enough of 
these silly, ornamental people for the 
present. Let us see how another life or 
two, with the most important bearing 
on these summer butterflies, are wear- 
ing on. Keep,please,in your mind, the 
picture of the beautiful Ethel, and the 
beautiful Roland; she loving him 
beyond everything created; he not 
loving her better than his pretty bro- 
ther Eddy, or young Jim Mordaunt. 
Leave those two sitting on their 
horses, whose knees were bathed in 
the summer heather, and come away 
with me elsewhere—into the squalor 
of London. 


SONNET. 


LOVE AND IMMORTALITY. 


Ir I had lived ere Seer or Priest unveiled 
A life to come, methinks that, knowing thee, 
I should have guess’d thine immortality : 
For Nature, giving instincts, never failed 


To give the ends they point to. Never quailed 
The swallow through air wilds, o’er tracts of sea, 
To chase the summer. Seeds that prison’d be 
Dream of and find the daylight. Unassailed 
By doubt, impell’d by yearnings for the main, 
The creature river-born doth there emerge. 
; So thou, with thoughts and longings that our earth 
Can never compass in its narrow verge, 
i Shalt the fit region of thy spirit gain, 
And death fulfil the promptings of thy birth. 


WESTLAND MARSTON. 


AT BETTWS-Y-COED. 


4 EA adeep vale, shut out by Alpine 

hills fromthe rude world,” stands 
the cluster of white-washed and slate- 
roofed cottages, known as the village 
of Bettws-y-Coed. 

There is perhaps no spot in the 
whole district of North Wales more 
thoroughly picturesque or completely 
adapted for the head-quarters of the 
landscape-painting fraternity, than 
this little hamlet, situated on the once 
busy highroad to Ireland. 

Until Telford, the Engineer of the 
Georgian days, cut his way through 
this mountainous region, one may 
guess that it was about as unfrequen- 
ted (save by the Cymrian peasantry) 
as any part of the principality ; and a 
journey, say from Shrewsbury to 
Holyhead, to any one bent on the 
shortest cut to the sister-island would 
literally have been beset with more 
difficulties, not to say dangers, than 
would now be met with in a passage 
across the Rocky Mountains. 

Without for a moment endorsing 
the assertions of the local guide-books, 
that “the scenery is quite equal to 
Switzerland,” or countenancing the 
unscrupulous way in which they mag- 
nify the general proportions of the 
country, we are nevertheless aware 
that in bad weather, without a guide, 
with but a faint apology for roads, 
and with the scantiest population, 
understanding none but their own 
language, an_ ordinary traveller 
might as easily come to grief 
amongst the hills of North Wales as 
in any country of a similar character. 
Every adventurous pedestrian amongst 
mountains, large or small, will admit 
this; and even now, with all the 


traffic of the tourising multitudes 
which flock here in the summer and 
autumn, we not unfrequently hear of 
accidents, more or less_ serious, 
arising purely out of the conforma- 
tion of the land. 

The construction, therefore, of such 
a road as we can now bowl over 
from Llangollen to Bangor was a 
work of infinite value. It robbed the 
torrents, mists, and snow-drifts of 
more than half their old obstructive 
powers, and enabled the gallant fours- 
in-hand of the period to penetrate 
the mountain fastnesses with as much 
ease as they passed through the 
smiling meadow-lands of Hertford- 
shire and Lincoln. 

When Telford’s Menai bridge, by 
linking Anglesey with the mainland, 
put Dublin into closer communica- 
tion by some hours with London, the 
triumph of engineering skill must 
have seemed to be complete. But 
this result has scarcely been attained, 
free communication through the 
heart of North Wales has scarcely 
been effected, the wildest and most 
inaccessible regions have scarcely 
been made to resound with the post- 
horn, and life set palpitating through 
this artery of civilization, when, hey ! 
presto, up springs steam, with its 
iron highway and tubular bridges, 
and Telford’s hard work and genius 
goes comparatively for nothing. All 
the bustle and activity called into 
existence by the engineer's talent 
along his enterprising route, once 
more subsides, and the “ Royal Oak,” 
at Bettws-y-Coed, and its kindred 
hostelries, and villages, relapse, save 
but for the pleasure-seeker and the 
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artist, into the dull obscurity of the 
ante-Telfordian epoch. 

But, for the Artist, ay! but for 
him! but this is a “but” of con- 
siderable importance. Not much 
dulness, not much obscurity, can any 
place retain, in this second half of 
the nineteenth century, where Ae sets 
up his Lares and Penates, and he has 
no more important stronghold than 
this little Welsh hamlet. 

Here, therefore, from the _ first 
promise of spring, till the winds and 
frosts of November have once more 
bared the branches, flock in countless 
numbers the votaries of the palette 
and easel. Here spring up, in every 
direction, little encampments more or 
less permanent ; from the well-con- 
structed little wooden hut down to 
the portable, and if it may be so 
called, ephemeral white umbrella. 
Here, pictures and_ sketches are 


produced with an earnestness and | 


determination highly commendable, 
and gratifying to all who have any- 
thing like a feeling for the beautiful 
in nature. Here, innumerable pipes 
are smoked, sometimes even round 
camp fires, where the literal, as well 


as the artistic “pot” is frequently 


made to boil, and here is led a life, 
the delights of which can hardly be 
sung in too joyous a key. No, not 
much dulness or obscurity for 


“Betsy Code” as it has been called, . 


while this jolly, jovial, happy crew 
keep high jinks amongst its winding 
valleys and rushing streams. 

The roads no longer echo with the 
hoofs of the rattling teams of the good 
old: coaching days ; the tourist con- 
veyance of the hour is but a sorry 
apology for the Bangor and Holy- 
head mail. Salmon cannot be taken 
out of the Lledyr or the Conway now, 
but there is plenty of trout, and excel- 
lent good cheer forall who care to make 
a halt by the side of Telford's route, 
which, if no longer serving its original 
purpose, is of the greatest value as a 
means of enabling our painters to 


familiarize us with the beauties of 
Taffy-land. 

As our clean-shaven, smug-chinned 
grandfathers journeyed along this 
road, on their way to or from Ire- 
land, the sight of an artist sketching 
in these districts, it may be opined, 
was a rare occurrence, and it is very 
doubtful whether, even if these worthy 
gout-subjected old gentlemen had 
caught sight of one, from their out- 
side seats on the Holyhead mail, they 
would have quite understood what he 
was at. It is curious to think how 
they would have shaken their wise 
pates, and at the very least have looked 
upon him from under their long-eared 
travelling! caps, and from out the 
swathes of their wrappers and neck- 
cloths, as some vagabond, tramp, or 
gipsy, up to no good. How they 
would have attributed to him all sorts 
of felonious intentions, by no means 
indirectly connected with the high- 
way, and which astute ideas would 
have been inevitably confirmed, had 
there been any display on his part of 
hirsute tendencies. His easel and 
apparatus would probably have been 
considered as mere blinds, by which 
they, knowing old dogs that they 
were, could not be taken in. The 
bare idea of a man following an honest 
and worthy career by such gim-crack 
proceedings would at once have been 
scouted, even if the real purpose of 
the work in hand had been in any 
way comprehended. For then sketch- 
ing or painting from nature was an 
occupation as little followed as driving 
four-horsed stage-coaches is now. 
Apart from the wide-spread knowledge 
and love of art, and the consequent 
increase of numbers’ in the landscape 
painters’ ranks which marks the pre- 
sent time, the thousand and one faci- 
lities now offered for this most delight- 
ful pursuit were then almost unknown. 

Leaving out of the question such 
temptations as the rapid transits to 
the finest scenery at home or abroad, 
and the large prices now obtained for 
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pictures, the inducements to work out 
of doors were not great. 

The non-portability of the artist's 
paraphernalia must in itself have 
been a sad barrier to his enjoyment, 
even if his love for nature was suffi- 
cient to bring him into the field for 
the purpose of diligent, deliberate, 
and conscientious study. 

Every engraving or pictorial record 
of artist-life at that period confirms 
this. Oil-colour is always shown as 
the material in use ; water-colour, 
never. 

Notably there was one, entitled, 
“Time and Tide Wait for no Man,” 
comically representing the misfortunes 
of an enthusiast sketching on the sea- 
shore, who, unconsciously overtaken 
by the tide, is sitting in front of an 
enormous easel, surrounded by his 
numerous and ponderous traps, in 
bulk sufficient apparently to fill a 
small waggon. Doubtless the details 
and properties are historically correct, 
having been drawn from the materials 
in use at the period. We are thus 
enabled to deduce the exact condition 
of the artists’ requisites some years 
back, and we have only to contrast 
them with any of Mr. Punch’s illus- 
trations of his own artist at work in 
the country, to see the change which 
a few decades have made in these re- 
spects alone. 

When the mail-guard’s horn used 
to awake the echoes of the Conway 
valley, water-colouring was absolutely 
in its infancy. In fact, colouring is 
a misnomer, for it was little more 
than toning, that followed the careful 
delineation, in neutral tint, of all the 
objects in the drawing, and this was 
rarely considered necessary, or even 
attempted, as a way to truth, on the 
spot. The high perfection to which 
this art has attained, the capabilities 
of the material, the immense patron- 
age bestowed upon it, the multifarious 
channels for its exhibition, in the 
shape of Societies,” ‘‘ Institutes,” 
and “Dudley Galleries,” would have 


been as little believed as the possi- 
bility of steam enabling us to travel 
beyond the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. 

When we were boys a box of water- 
colours, or rather a ‘‘paint-box,” as 
it was called, was an awe-inspiring 
and magnificent fabric, at least to the 
juvenile mind. As big as the family 
bible, or Mamma’s work-box, of splen- 
didly polished mahogany, kept strictly 
under lock and key, and teeming with 
recondite recesses, drawers, slides, 
trays, and compartments, it begot a 
respect and an admiration never to be 
forgotten. And the contents too! 
think of the contents! China palettes 
curiously partitioned, glass cup for 
water, camel’s hair brushes, pencils, 
reed pens, and a pair of compasses, a 
stick of Indian ink with mysterious 
gilt hieroglyphics, wrapped in silver 
paper, gold shell ditto, a piece of 
sponge, and finally a dozen or more 
of the hardest of hard cakes of colour, 
stamped on the under side with their 
name and that of their maker, and on 
the upper with his sign or crest. 

The delicately printed name of each 
colour was also stuck under each 
separate cell for the cakes, whilst in 
the inside of the lid you might behold 
a gorgeous and emblazoned account 
of the goods dealt in by the manu- 
facturer. Enriched and surrounded 
by emblematical scrolls, and repre- 
sentations in gold upon a black shiny 
ground, of easels, palettes and brushes, 
suggestive of a painter's ‘‘ Valentine” 
in mourning, it excited our keenest 
interest, whilst a pin dropped in to 
secure the drawer, and a covering of 
green baize or velvet on the bottom 
of the box, gave the finishing touches 
to this casket of priceless worth. 

With an apparatus like this, which 
it must be admitted was not altogether 
convenient, portable, or well adapted 
for rough handling and knocking 
about work in the open air, it is not 
extraordinary that our forefathers 
should have been so little tempted by 
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the charms of sketching, and when it 
is remembered that no usable colour 
could be obtained, except by pertina- 
cious rubbing up of the cake on the 
palette, it ceases to be remarkable, 
that water-colour painting was gene- 
rally looked upon as an amusement 
or profession necessarily followed 
within doors only. Truly, a few ob- 
scure but adventurous spirits, such as 
David Cox, Turner, De Wint, Crome, 
and Copley Fielding, do appear to 
have made the best of such materials 
as were at their command, and have 
left behind them two or three draw- 
ings which, despite the introduction 
of moist colours, and all the like 
modern improvements, seem hard to 
beat. 

Nevertheless, as mankind will for 
ever rush after things which are sup- 
posed to save trouble, there may be 
found in these same modern appli- 
ances, cogent reasons for the popula- 
rity of sketching and painting as an 
out-door pursuit ; reasons which, as 
have been stated, are apart from the 
increased development of art as a 
branch of education. Glance at the 
wonderfully tempting appearance of 
our artist colourmen’s establishments. 
Look at their wares, at those delight- 
ful trim-made blocks of rough drawing 
paper, their neat covers, with the 
pockets for the sketches when made ; 
at those compact little portable japan- 
ned tin boxes and their glittering 
moist colours; at the bottles of 
chinese white ; the morocco leather 
brush-cases; the exquisitely made 
sable brushes themselves, in the gigan- 
tic goose-quills, or in the little silver 
plated end to the ebony stick ; the 
water-bottle with its screw-top, and 
cups which fit over it, or hook on the 
side of the palette, which is formed 
by the folding of the colour-box it- 
self. Glance at the military-looking 
havresack, destined to contain these 
delights, and then at the camp-stools, 
the seats, the folding easels, the tents, 
and white umbrellas, and if you have 


a spark of latent love for painting, you 
will be inclined to half ruin yourself 
in this fascinating emporium, and 
instantly be seized with an insane 
desire to rush off to Bettws, to the 
Highlands, to Switzerland, or the 
Thames, establish an encampment, 
and set to work like a madman. 

In oil-painting, likewise, not less 
are the advantages now-a-days offered 
to the artist bent on conscientious 
labour in the field. When Gains- 
borough, and still later Constable, 
painted out of doors, if they ever did, 
their paraphernalia must have been 
quite as unmanageable as the draw- 
ing-room water-colour box'just re- 
ferred to. 

Collapsable tin tubes were un- 
known, the artist himself had fre- 
quently to grind and mix his own 
colours, or if purchased ready for use, 
they were handed to him in little 
fragile bladder bags, which had to be 
untied, and re-tied, whenever their 
contents were required on the palette, 
and which oozed, and squirted, or 
cracked and squashed all over his 
fingers and clothes. 

When one thinks of what fortuitous 
trouble all this must have given, how 
it must have added to the difficulties, 
quite great enough in themselves, 
of rendering justly the beauties be- 
fore them, it is not wonderful that so 


' little, but rather that so much, of what 


we now understand as truth, was ob- 
tained by the landscape painters of for- 
mer times. The conventional brown 
tree, the foggy skies, the smudgy 
water, the old woman in the red cloak, 


- of the Wilson School, can thus be 


readily accounted for ; for indeed it 
may be supposed, broadly speaking, 
that nothing but a few sketches in 
pencil, sepia, or Indian ink, were ever 
made on the spot, and consequently 
thatit wasonly the men of thetruest ge- 
nius, and extraordinary memories like 
Turner’s, who ever shone out at the 
time, or have left anything like a reputa- 
tion behindthem. They triumphed over 
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all the disadvantages by which they 
were surrounded ; they left their mark, 
as genius will ever do, in spite of all 
obstacles. 

The mere luxury of material and 
appliances could not then, as now, 
induce men of moderate calibre to do 
battle with nature on her own ground ; 
consequently the struggle was never 
entered on ; the weapons did not, as at 
present, foster, if not create, a certain 
range of artistic prowess. 

So then, to this little Welsh valley, 
more perhaps than to any one other 
paintable spot on the globe, flock in 
hundreds, the genial, jovial, happy 
brethren of the brush. Here, David 
Cox established his head-quarters ; 
for years and years he came as regu- 
larly as the seasons. A great pioneer, 
he showed the way not only howtotreat 
the scenery, but how to find it and 
labour at it. He set the fashion and 
made the place one of the most cele- 
brated in England in the landscape 
painters’ annals ; the very crags over- 
hanging it are known by his name. 
He painted the sign for that pleasant 
little hostelry, the ‘‘ Royal Oak,” in 
the days when he first found it out, 
a humble roadside inn, and now, alas! 
no longer recognizable in the recently 
completed large modern hotel, with its 
adjacent railway station. 

Affording, though it may, ample 
barrack accommodation for the an- 
nual invasion of the peaceful army of 
art, with its camp-followers of tour- 
ists and excursionists, this building is 
nevertheless lamentably incongruous 
and annihilative of the picturesque, to 
say nothing of the possible subversion 
by its luxuries of the rude discipline 
which has even been so essential to 
the efficiency of the maul-stick batta- 
lions. 

A railway station, too, at Bettws-y- 
Coed! What would poor David say 
to such an outrage on his familiar 
haunts, could he look down upon 
them! It does seem horribly bar- 
barous to cut and scar those pretty 


valleys with inclines, .embankments, 
and tunnels; to bridge over its stream- 
lets and mock its miniature impedi- 
ments with fresh-looking bricks and 
mortar, and to scare the kingfisher 
and the heron by the scream of a 
steam whistle, all for the sake of put- 
ting this most uncommercial little 
place some one hour or so nearer to 
the great iron net-work. Surely the 
old highway was good enough for its 
modest requirements. 

The present Waterloo Hotel is also 
of comparatively modern date; but 
when we first knew the place it was 
even less pretentious than its rivals 
the Royal Oak” and the Swan,” 
and stood quite close to the iron 
bridge erected and named in com- 
memoration of the great victory when 
Telford made the road. Humble or 
luxurious, however, the quarters have 
been, and are always amply filled du- 
ring the sketching season, as many a 
tourist must have found to his incon- 
venience. 

Here too, Creswick has often 
studied with earnestness and devotion, 
and pressed into his service many a 
detail for a great deal that has de- 
lighted us for the last twenty years. 
Here he got much of the feeling and 
many of the facts which have helped 
to make him the graceful painter he 
is; and an educated eye, whilst feasting 
on the beauties of the Bettws district, 
would instinctively recognize the ori- 
ginals of the portraits of many a group 
of elm, ash, and oak, thatched roof, 
water-mill, or lichen-dotted arch, which 
from time to time it had gazed upon 
in Trafalgar Square. Even so re- 
cently as in the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition, his picture of ‘‘ The Bend 
in the River” is a proof of how in- 
exhaustible, even with his experience, 
he considers the resources of the lo- 
cality. 

From Capel-Curig to the Conway 
falls, from far up the Lledyr valley, 
or away towards Llanrwst, east, west, 
north, and south, during four or five 
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months of the year, there is not a 
picturesque point, not a spit of shingly 
river-bed or boulder-stone, or rustic, 
ivy-clad bridge, the bridge that 
“makes a hoary eye-brow for the 
stream,” that has not its group of di- 
ligent disciples of Cox or Turner, 
Creswick or Birket Foster, labouring 
away, heart and soul, to portray the 
rural glories that have enticed them 
to the scene. 

“This is the right gate that leads 
down to show the water-fall,” accord- 
ing to the Welshman’s notice-board, 
near the approach from the high 
road to the “ Swallow Falls,” or, in 
the crack-jaw language of the country, 
the “ Rhaiadr-y-wennol.” 

If we trust to it, we shall not have 
gone far before we have an indication 
that one or more of the fraternity has 
settled himself in the most available 
position to get a peep of this tum- 
bling water—this water, doing all, if 
not more, than Southey said it did at 
Ladore, The neighbouring Pandy 
Mill, the most often painted, perhaps, 
of any of the water-wheels in North 
Wales, or in the entire world, will be 
simply encompassed by a whole flock 
of diligent limners. 

If we.glance over the parapet of 
the picturesge Pont-y-Pair there are 
certain to be at least a dozen um- 
brellas within our range; close to the 
bridge, at the side of the bridge, un- 
derneath the bridge, even with the 
bridge, looking up at it, down at it, 
away from it, and towards it, the 
painters teem in every direction. 

Following the course of the Llugwy 
to its junction with the Conway, they 


will still crop up on all sides, under 
the bowering hazels which shut it in, 
and make a green and leafy avenue 
for its silver way; or where it broad- 
ens into a flashing, fordable lake; by 
the stepping-stones, or at the ‘‘ waters 
meet,” the cry is still, ‘We see 
them!” 

Again, ascending towards the junc- 
tion of the Lledyr, another tributary 
of the Conway, and bringing into 
sight the bold and almost Alpine form 
of Moel Siabod, tents, umbrellas, or 
evidences of even more flying en- 
campments, still continue. 

The mysterious, fairy-haunted, deep 
defile of For Snothen, the subject of 
Creswick’s diploma picture, when he 
was elected Royal Academician, does 
not deter the persevering painter from 
establishing himself in the very midst 
of its enchanted solitudes. 

The roaring cataract made by the 
Conway itself yet farther up its 
rocky wood-enshrouded passage, is 
surrounded usually by a whole com- 
pany of skirmishers from the invad- 
ing legion. 

Farmhouses far off from even 
bridle-ways, high cliffs, bye-lanes, 
and most sequestered dales, are sub- 
jected to its inroads. In a word, 
“rien n'est sacrée pour artiste 
peintre” in these parts, be he the di- 
ligent pre-Raphaelite besieger, sitting 
down for weeks before the beleagu- 
ered subject of his choice, or the 
wandering, dashing “free brush” 
scouring the country-side and filling 
his portfolio to bursting in a month 
with valuable spoil, the result of his 
raids upon the picturesque. 


W. W. Fexy. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


First IMPRESSIONS—SOCIAL HABITS 
—Up THE HupsonN—THE CatT- 
SKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Y very first impression of Ame- 
rica was one which was being 
constantly renewed during my visit. 
I refer to its generous hospitality. 
Going on deck very early in the morn- 
ing of August 27th, a letter was put 
into my hand from a gentleman who 
was waiting to welcome us, and to 
convey us at once to the house of his 
friend Mr. Claflin, the Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, who had in- 
vited us to make his house at New- 
town our home. The writer stated 
that as a stranger he went on 
Sunday morning to Surrey Chapel, 
in the time of my _ predecessor; 
that he was at once accommodated 
with a seat, and after service was 
introduced to the pastor, the Rev. 
James Sherman, who entertained him 
at his house; and that now, after 
nearly twenty years, the first oppor- 
tunity had occurred of returning the 
kindness which he had then received. 
Thus I reaped what another had 
sown. I was constantly being im- 
pressed with the grateful feeling 
which Americans cherish for any act 
of courtesy paid to them over here. 
They love the Old Country, and re- 
joice to find themselves at home in it; 
and they are ready to repay, in double 
measure, any hospitality they may re- 
ceive, as it is their pleasure to offer 
it without any idea of recompense. 
At the custom-house, the head-of- 
ficer, quite a young man, was ac- 
costed as “General.” He politely 


let our luggage pass without exa- 
mination. A ‘ hackney-coach,” like 
an old-fashioned state-carriage, on 
big, high wheels, and with a third 
and central seat inside, conveyed us 
to the Tremont Hotel, where we had 
breakfast, and deposited our luggage 
till next morning. Then our new 
friend, ‘‘Deacon. Kimbal,” showed 
us all Boston — libraries, schools, 
churches—in a couple of hours. 
Our plan was to return and spend a 
week here; but it would have been 
ungenerous and useless to remon- 
strate. Bostonians are justly proud of 
their city and its institutions, and 
naturally wish Old-Englanders to ad- 
mire the New England metropolis. 
Then off by train to Newtown, a 
delightful suburban village, composed 
of the summer residences of the Bos- 
tonians. The country is very undulat- 
ing, and is richly wooded. The Lieut.- 
Governor was waiting for us at the de- 
pot; and drove us to his comfortable 
mansion, where Mrs. Claflin gave us 
a most hearty welcome. Our host 
took us a delightful drive, somewhat 
marred by another “ first impres- 
sion” not so pleasant as others. Some 
tipsy men were driving in front of us, 
covering us with dust. When we 
tried to pass them, they galloped their 
horse, to keep in front; when we 
walked, to allow them to get forward, 
they walked also, by their jeers and 
laughter showing their- motive. The 
same cause produces the same effects 
all over the world. I could not be 
severe, for I was reminded of similar 
or worse scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of London; and I thought of the 
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young English surgeon who had 
come across with us in the Cuda, and 
who had been several days in de/i- 
rium tremens, and had been sent to 
a hospital in Boston, with little hope 
that his life would be saved. We 
need not cast reproaches on each 
other; rather let all good citizens 
combine in wise but zealous efforts 
to diminish a vice so opposed to na- 
tional prosperity, and so productive of 
social misery. 

All around us were villa-residences, 
each in its well-timbered enclosure, 
conveying an idea of unostentatious 
prosperity and home comfort. Here 
and there, on the summit of the hills, 
we caught extensive views of Boston 
Bay, the distant city, and a vast ex- 
panse of foliage, from which peeped 
out, far and near, some indication of 
pleasant New England homes. We 
were specially interested in looking at 
a handsome church, erected on the 
very spot where Elliot first began to 
preach in the forest-wilds to the na- 
tive Indians. 

We spent a delightful evening. 
Several neighbours came in, and 
talked of the Old Country and of the 
New, the late war, emancipation, the 
state of religion, the progress of the 
gospel. The household gathered 
round the old family Bible. We read 
together the dear familiar words; 
emphatically musical in America, 
where so many modern alterations 
have been introduced into the lan- 
guage. We sang hymns, and sang 
them to tunes the common property 
of both sides. We prayed for bles- 
sings on both sections of the one 
great English family. We forgot 
that a great ocean rolled between us. 
We could not feel that we were 
strangers who, that day, had landed 


in the country for the first time. New: 


England was Old England over 
again. We felt, more than ever, that 
war between us would be specially 
unnatural and wicked. 

How pleasant was the spacious 


white bed after the narrow crib of 
the ship! How delicious was the 
quiet after the rumbling of machinery 
and the tossing of waves! While I 
was dressing, a squirrel climbed up 
the trunk of an elm which grew close 
to the window, and looked in at me, 
nodding his welcome. 

The American elm—what a grand 
and graceful tree it is! How beautifully 
its branches spring upwards, and then 
bend over all around, and what a plea- 
sant shade it makes! It is the glory, 
not alone of American woods, but of 
American cities too. Who that has 
seen the grand specimens of it round 
about Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge; or walked beneath its many 
avenues at New Haven, can ever for- 
get it? If Americans may envy us 
our British oak, and the ivy clinging 
to it, we may envy them their elm, 
which some might think it almost 
worth the voyage to see, study, and 
sketch. 

After breakfast we left, with much 
regret, our hospitable friends, who 
kindly urged us to prolong our stay. 
Returning to Boston, we went to the 
Tremont Hotel for our luggage, and 
to pay for our dejeuner of the preceding 
day. We put down two. sovereigns, 
with some notion of doing the thing 
grandly, but expecting more than half 


back again. To our surprise we were. 


told there was no balance. The 
charge was thirteen dollars. We re- 
monstrated, explaining that we merely 
had taken breakfast, washed, and left 
our luggage, and that if this was the 
usual style of charge, we were glad to 
be so soon aware of it, as we should 
have to make some alteration in our 
plans, so as not to exceed our re- 
sources. The manager said, ‘ Our 
charge is six dollars and a half a day, 
for each person. You might have had 
all your meals if you liked. You 
used a room, and you left your lug- 
gage in it.” We explained that we 
had asked simply for breakfast, and 
for the use of a room to wash in, with 
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a request that the luggage might be 
taken care of till next day. Then I 
thought I might learn a lesson of 
Yankee ‘cuteness, so I said, ‘“ You 
have no right to charge for ¢wo per- 
sons: suppose I came for a day, and 
invited my friend to breakfast with 
me?” This view of the matter led to 
a consultation between the officials, 
which resulted in their charging for 
one day's board, with an extra break- 
fast, reducing the payment to twenty- 
six shillings. It was an instructive 
and amusing incident. I had often 
felt ashamed of the high rates some- 
times levied on Americans in English 
hotels; and pride of country made me 
glad that this vice of high charges 
was characteristic of a class, and not 
of a nation. Moreover, I reflected that 
much of which we complain is the 
result of our own ignorance; for if 
I had better informed myself of the 
customs of American hotels, I should 
have paid for my breakfast at the 
time I took it, and delivered the lug- 
gage to the bureau. Have not many 
destructive wars with foreign nations 
had such an origin—especially when 
the aggressors vaunt their superior 
cultivation, and complain of insult or 
injury on the part of the ‘“barba- 
rian”? 

We took the “cars” to Newport, a 
delightful summer  watering-place, 
about two hours south of Boston. All 
round the rocky shore, on which the 
Atlantic grandly breaks, are large and 
handsome mansions of the merchants 
of New York. These, in the “ pride 
of humility,” are designated coftages. 
Expressing my surprise at the small 
number of visitors at the hotel where 
we dined, the waiter replied, “Oh! 
this year all the gaiety’s in the cot- 
tages :” meaning that all the visitors 
were staying at private houses. 

We took the night-steamer to New 
York. The vessel resembled a float- 
ing hotel, or the Noah’s ark familiar 
in the nursery, more than a ship. 
Imagine a vast barge with a house of 


— 


two stories built upon it, and on the 
top of all the funnel and wheel for 
steering. The sleeping-berths are ar- 
ranged down the sides of the upper 
decks, the interiors being used as. 
drawing-rooms, reading-rooms, &c. 
The main deck is occupied by luggage, 
engine-room, and stores. Below this 
main deck, on which you enter from 
the pier, are the dining and refresh- 
ment saloons. The fittings were su- 
perb—polished mahogany, and gilding 
and painting, and rich carpets and 
luxurious sofas. There were sleeping- 
apartments for several hundred per- 
sons—not narrow berths, but cozy 
little bedrooms. The chief objection 
to me was a sense of imprisonment: 
for there was no getting outside— 
no upper deck accessible—the flat roof 
of the floating mansion being shut off 
from the passengers. All the cabins 
were engaged, but very comfortable 
truckle beds were made in one of the 
saloons for the surplus passengers. 
When we awoke we were entering the 
North River, abounding in rocks and 
islands. From below we noticed that 
the wheel was at the head of the ves- 
sel, connected by chains with the 
rudder. Six men were steering, the 
pilot standing in front, and close 
to the wheel, so that he was better 
able both to see what was ahead, and 
at once to give directions to the steers- 
men, than when the wheel is astern. 
Very sudden twists and turns the ves- 
sel had to make in order to avoid 
striking the rocks. Now entering a 
wider channel, we had New York 
on our right, and Brooklyn, its gigantic 
suburb or rival, on our left. 

As we were to revisit New York, 
we merely went from the wharf where 
we landed to the station of the Hudson 
River boat, a few minutes’ walk. I car- 


‘ried my portmanteau in my hand, but 


parted with it—more from benevolence 
than self-indulgence—to a boy who evi- 
dently wanted to earn a penny. When 
we reached the boat I felt I was doing 


_the thing handsomely by offering him 
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what was equivalent tosixpence. He 
indignantly tossed it back. My first 
impulse was to pocket the insult ; but 
on second thoughts I determined not 
to let the lad suffer from his loftiness, 
especially as I had been so short a 
time in the country ; so I turned back 
30 give him what was equivalent to a 
shilling. He just condescended to 
take it, evidently thinking he had con- 
ferred the obligation. I mentioned 
this to a person who kept a ‘“ book- 
store” on deck, and he replied, ‘‘ Quite 
right ; we make no account of money 
in this country; we get it easy and 
spend it easy ; money's of no worth; 
everything is dear, and so every one 
must charge dear. If you ask me 
to take care of that bag while you go 
to dinner, I shall charge you half a 
dollar.” 

We had come round by New York 
solely for the purpose of going to Nia- 
gara by way of the Hudson River, 
one of the most remarkable streams 
in the world for picturesque scenery. 
It is above three hundred miles long, 
receiving above the city of Troy the 
waters of the Mohawk, which at that 
spot is as large as itself. It is a tidal 
river for one hundred and sixty miles, 
and is so far navigable by steam- 
boats and large sailing-vessels. For 
about twenty-five miles the river is a 
mile wide. Afterwards it contracts 
and deepens, passing through a narrow 
defile in ‘the Highlands.” The rocky 
cliffs which rise abruptly from the 
forest-clothed banks, the beautiful 
villas and rich cultivation, the lofty 
hills springing more than a thousand 
feet from the water's edge, the continu- 
ally shifting scene as you turn the 
bendsofthe river, the view occasionally 
presented of, distant mountains, and 
the thriving cities, lovely solitudes, 
and interesting historic scenes you 
pass, render a sail up the Hudson a 
pleasure never to be forgotten, and 
whlch no visitor to America should 
miss. 

The river was named from Henry 


Hudson, who discovered it in 1609, 
or rather first ventured to ascend and 
explore it. It is boasted that on the 
Hudson steam was used for the first 
time as a propelling power on the 
water. The vessel while building was 
called ‘ Fulton’s Folly”; crowds as- 
sembled to deride the failure ; and 
when it really moved and went up as 
far as Albany, men doubted if the 
thing could be ever done again, or if 
so, whether it could ever become of 
any great value. And this was only 
sixty years ago! What may not be the 
developments of the next sixty years 
at the same ratio? 

On the left we passed the. “ Pali- 
sades ;” rocks resembling Salisbury 
crags, and continuing several miles. 
Twenty-six miles from New York, on 
our right, was Tarrytown, where 
Andre was captured ; and about two 
miles inland, on the stream which here 
enters the Hudson, is the scene of 
Washington Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” Not far off, and on 
the very brink of the river, is ““ Sunny- 
side,” the house where he resided, and 
which remains in the same state as 
when he died. I afterwards visited it, 
and was very courteously received by 
two Misses Irving, nieces of the author. 
They showed me his study, hisfavourite 
retreat, some of his books, and original 
sketches illustrating various scenes in 
his writings. West Point is about 
fifty miles from New York. Here the 
hills close up on both sides, leaving 
but a narrow channel for the river. 
This was the stronghold of the Ameri- 
cans during the War of Independence. 
Remains of forts are to be seen at dif- 
ferent points, where severe ‘struggles 
took place. Arnold was in command 
here when he turned traitor and ar- 
ranged with Andre for the delivery of 
the post to the British. 

We landed at West Point, and at 
once climbed the hill to the ruins of 
Fort Putnam, about 600 feet above 
the water. We were well repaid by 
the charming view of the river flowing 
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down ‘through the richly wooded 
crags. The United States Govern- 
ment have their military college at 
West Point. Once a year the cadets 
live in camp, and on occasion of strik- 
ing the tents there is an illumination, 
with various sports. It was to take 
place that very evening; so we re- 
solved to stay and witness it. We 
found very pleasant quarters at Cozens’ 
Hotel, situated about 200 feet imme- 
diately over the river, and close to a 
pretty cascade called the ‘‘ Buttermilk 
Falls,” visible from the steamer. _ 

In connection with this camp illu- 
mination I received another first “‘ im- 
pression,” and a very useful lesson. 
The distance from the hotel was about 
two miles. I walked forward alone. 
The road was wide and well fre- 
quented, but the overshadowing trees 
and the absence of the moon rendered 
it very dark. Not wishing to be run 
over by the numerous vehicles driving 
to the camp, I took the footpath by the 
side, equally well defined and well 
frequented. I could not suspect any 
danger, or any need of caution in so 
public a thoroughfare. But suddenly 
I trod on nothing, and was falling for- 
wards into space. Happily, I was soon 
arrested ; and found myself in a deep 
narrow trench. There was a rock 
which my forehead had brushed, and 
which might have brought my tour in 
America to a sudden termination. I 
was thankful to find no limb broken, 
though my right wrist gave me consi- 
derable pain. I scrambled up, and dis- 
covered that a trench was being made 
for laying down pipes, and though cut 
along the public path, the workmen 
had gone away without taking any 
precaution whatever to prevent pas- 
sengers falling in. Within a few 
yards I came to a sentry on duty, and 
told him of my mishap. “ Umph!” 
«« But should not alamp be putthere, or 
a railing?” «“Umph!” “But others 
may tumble too and possibly be killed ?” 
“Umph!” I felt I had discharged 
my duty, and went forwardto the camp, 


where I was amused by the innocent 


frolics of the youths, and their lamps 
and bonfires. Next morning I found 
my wrist swollen, and I had to carry 
my arm in a sling for a week. At 
breakfast I mentioned the circumstance 
to an American who inquired what 
ailed me. His remark was peculiar: 
“Oh, you Britishers—you've no intel- 
lects!” “Indeed!” said I, “ pray sir, 
what do you mean?” “Why, in 
your country there would have been 
a lamp and a rail.” ‘Just so,” I 
answered, ‘and that I think is a 
proof that we dave intellects.” ‘You 
don't see what I mean: you don't 
use your intellects. Why, if such 
a thing were to happen in your coun- 
try, I guess you’d bring an action 
against the man who left the road like 
that. You'll get no damages in ¢his 
country, I tell you. In your country, 
if amanasks me to go downa mine 
with him, I go at once without ques- 
tion. But if asked to do so here I 
first look at the basket, and the rope, 
and the engine, and see that all’s right 
before I trust my lifeto him. In your 
country they take care of you without 
your having to take care of yourself. 
In this country you must use your 
intellect, sir! Take my advice—use 
your intellect !” 

I was often reminded of this caution, 
The railways cross the common roads 
on a level, but there are no signal-men 
to warn of danger. The engine-driver 
has a great bell, which he is expected 
to ring when he approaches a crossing, 
and a board is put up at the spot with 
this notice—‘*When the bell rings 
look out for the cars!” Travellers 
are expected to use their intellects— 
nevertheless accidents are of constant 
occurrence. At Chicago the pavement 
is in many places raised several feet 
above the roadway, and at night it 
would often happen that strangers 
would havean awkward tumblethrough 
fancying they might step easily over to 
a shop on the other side, if they did 
not use their intellect, 1 saw many 
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notices to passengers stuck up in rail- 
way cars and on steam-boats, but I saw 
no attempt to enforce the warning re- 
gulations, all people being supposed 
to have intellects and use them, or take 
the consequences. In a compara- 
«ively new country the same precau- 
tions can scarcely be looked for as in 
an old one. Certainly, if life is not 
regarded as less valuable in America, 
it is guarded with less care. 

Saturday, August 31.—We hada 
delightful ramble by the side of the 
waterfall, and then took the boat up- 
river, and after winding through beau- 
tiful scenery, and passing many thriv- 
ing towns and villages, landed at Cats- 
kill, for the purpose of spending Sun- 
day at the Catskill Mountain House, 
a favourite summer resort. On the 
coach which was to drag us up I had 
some interesting conversation. A 
“Copperhead” complained that they 
had not as much liberty under their 
republic as the Britishers had under 
a monarchy; spoke spitefully of the 
‘‘ Nigger-lovers,” and was angry that 
the South was not being received back 
again at once. A young man was 
going to the mountain who had been 
born and had lived almost all his life 
within seven miles of it, yet had never 
been there before. He had served in 
the artillery during the war; his bri- 
gade entered 2,900 strong, but only 
goo came out; they had been six 
weeks without rations, and lived as 
they could; they fought up the She- 
nandoah valley, then had to retreat, 
and many died of starvation; then, 
reinforced, they returned and cleared 
the valley out; he had gone to the 
front with the colours, when they got 
riddled with shot, while he was not 
scratched; he got tipsy, and stayed 
away fourteen days, then returned 
and reported himself, but was tried as 
a deserter, and had thirty dollars pay 
stopped; there was no flogging in the 
army, but they sometimes tied of- 
fenders up by the thumbs, the toes 
just touching the ground, for about 


twenty minutes: it was great suffer- 
ing; he had heard strong men shriek 
and beg to be let down; a very stout 
man in their regiment, when tied up, 
begged very hard, and when let down 
died within the hour. Very few 
people are left who defend flogging in 
time of peace; but if this account 
is correct, it may be a question 
whether, if some short, sharp disci- 
pline is needed in the open field dur- 
ing war, this thumb-tying is less objec- 
tionable. Our coachman had also 
been a soldier, and had taken part in 
several battles. I heard tales of the 
bears that haunt the mountains, and 
the copper-head snakes, and how the 
rattlesnakes coil and spring several 
yards, and then coil again, and anec- _ 
dotes were given of the virulence of 
their poison. We were four hours 
going the twelve miles, a continual 


.- climb along a very rough road, over 


which the coach occasionally reeled 
and jumped. Nearly all the way 
was through a grand old forest. In 
a sort of amphitheatre a small house 
of refreshment is ensconced, named 
after Rip Van Winkle, this being the 
supposed scene of his long slumber. 
There the road wound up the steep 
slope, the trees shutting out all . 
distant views. It was late when, 
through the densely dark shadows of 
the forest, we emerged on an open 
space, and found ourselves at the door 
of the ‘‘ Mountain House,” where, to 
our astonishment, we were greeted by 
a number of friends whom we had 
never seen, but who had somehow 
heard we were coming, and whose 
cordial welcome, with that of the ge- 
nerous landlord and his wife, made 
us feel at once that we were at home. 
Our first Sunday in America was 
a most pleasant one. I was up very 
early to see the sun rise over the vast 
landscape before us. From an eleva- 
tion of several thousand feet we looked 
down over the valley of the Hudson. 
Thick forests clothed the sides of the 
mountains. The cultivated plain was 
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well wooded, and studded everywhere 
with farms and villages. In the 
centre was the noble river, seen for 
many miles till it lost itself in the defiles 
of the Highlands, now far away on 
our right. We were told we could see 
150 miles from East to West, and 70 to- 
wards the North, where the view was 
bounded by the mountains of Vermont. 
We stood on a precipitous ridge of 
pudding-stone rocks, bearing marks 
on their upper surface of the abrasion 
of glacier blocks. Never to be for- 
gotten was the effect of the morning 
light gradually stealing over the vast 
expanse. Nowa village, now a farm 
came out of shadow into sunshine ; 
now a wooded hill caught the glory, 
now the noble river sparkled into new 
life, and the white sails of its many 
vessels shone again. Words of mine 
are vain to give an idea of the scene. 
What a vast region, so recently res- 
cued from barbarism ; the abode of 
law, civilization, industry, freedom, 
and religion! a minute portion though 
of that vast inheritance of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, where the English nation 
have a second home in which to de- 
velop their institutions, and rejoice 
in the gifts of Providence. 

Nature around was a grand sermon, 
and testified of God. But it was 
considered by the landlord and his 
guests that the admiration of Nature 
should be a stimulant not a substitute 
for worship. There was “family 
prayer” before breakfast. In the fore- 
noon, church was held in the drawing- 
room, when Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn, 
preached a sermon of elaborate beauty 
to a large congregation of visitors. 
In the evening my friend and myself 
were invited to conduct the service. 
The text was ‘The Mountain of the 
Lord’s House.” The day closed with 
sacred music. The congregation com- 
prised clergymen and members of the 
various sections of the Church, but 
there isno such thing as “Church v. 
Dissent ” in America; for as there is no 
Establishment, there are no Dissenters. 


Whatever other differences might have 
existed, they were held in abeyance, 
and all united in harmonious and 
happy worship of the same God and 
Saviour. 

The next morning, being pressed to 
prolong our stay to join a picnic, we 
started with a large party in waggon- 
ettes to visit a famous “Clove,” the ap- 
propriate name given to the ravines 
or clefts of this mountain range. 
After several hours’ drive along a very 
narrow road through the thick forest, 
we enjoyed our repast on the brink of 
a mountain torrent, up the course of 
which we then climbed to a consider- 
able height, whence we had a superb 
prospect. Among the trees the fir and 
maple chiefly abounded, and wild vines 
and other creeping plants hung in rich 
profusion from the branches. Among 
the ferns I noticed the oak, holly, 
beech-tree, fragilis, Osmunda, and 
other still more familiar varieties. 
The ladies were habited suitably for 
mountaineering, and with their co- 
loured skirts, scarlet . jackets, and 
climbing-poles, formed a_ cheerful 
foreground to many a grand picture. 

We talked of bears. One gentle- 
man had lately followed a bear’s track 
two miles. Another had come sud- 
denly upon one in his walk, and 
was prudent enough to turn back with- 
out attracting the creature’s notice, 
though bears will seldom attack a 
human being. We saw one chained 
up which had been recently caught. 
The preceding week one was captured 
near the spot where we had our picnic. 
There is a bounty on bears and wolves. 
One of our party lately saw three 
young wolves which were well fed by 
their owner. ‘Why don’t you kill 
them and get the bounty ?” ‘ Because 
they only give half-price for little 
ones: so I’m feeding them up that 
they may grow big, and then] shall get 
double.” An illustration of Yankee 
cuteness. One of our party told of an 
adventure in Maine, when hunting the 
Moose deer. He got separated from 
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his party, lost his way in the forest, 
and rambled on for thirty miles over 
snow and ice, followed by several 
wolves howling on his track. He had 
no food and was nearly exhausted, but 
resolved to sell his life dear. Sud- 
denly he heard the joyful sound of a 
woodman’s axe, and found himself at 
a small settlement. Round the hut in 
which he was lodged, the baffled 
wolves howled all the night. 

Patriotic songs were enthusiasti- 
cally sung, including the inevitable 
‘* John Brown’s body lies sleeping in the 

grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 

Mr. M., the hero of the wolf ad- 
venture, gave us the following ori- 
ginal anecdote of this pioneer of 
emancipation—‘‘ When I was a youth 
of nineteen, John Brown worked 
for my father as surveyor, steward, 
and butler. I one day reproved him 
for coming into the room with naked 
arms, but I noticed that they were 
very fine ones, and I passed a com- 
pliment on his muscular development, 
adding, ‘‘You have arms, | have 
skill ; I should like a turn with you.” 
Brown warned me, saying, ‘I should 
give you a black eye in one minute. 
“Do,” said I; ‘I should like to see 
you.” So we went outside, and I put 
myself into a first-rate position, think- 
ing of my coming victory. In one 
moment Brown put out his arm like 
a battering-ram, and, passing all my 
defences, planted his fist on my eye. 
Then he quietly said, ‘‘Go and get 
a bit of raw meat at once, and place 
it on your eye; it will lessen the in- 
flammation.” Mr. M. said that Brown 


was a very devout and sincere man ; 
spent much time in prayer ; was a fana- 
tic, but his death was a martyrdom 
in stirring the national sympathy, and 
that many a negro regiment had 
charged while singing ‘“‘ John Brown.” 

It was very late and pitch-dark 
when we got back. How the horses 
found their way without upsetting 
us was a mystery, for we had no 
lamps, the trees overshadowed the 
road, which was very narrow, rough, 
and sometimes precipitous, and we 
could not see a yard in advance ; but 
they were Yankee cattle, and I pre- 
sume ‘used their intellects.” 

The next morning we applied for our 
account, but the host and his wife 
persisted in saying, “It is all ar- 
ranged ;” and urged us to repeat our 
visit and stay a week on the same 
terms. If some American hotels imi- 
tatesome English ones in high charges, 
I fear few English hotels imitate 
American ones in such hospitality and 
generous ‘‘arrangements.” The guests 
turned out to wish us adieu. Seldom, 
in so brief a period, had we made so 
many friends. We left them with 
much regret ; only to find everywhere 
a repetition of similar open-hearted 
kindness ; but we could seldom ex- 
pect to experience a repetition of such 
enjoyments; for America has few 
scenes to compare with the Catskill 
Mountains. A month might easily be 
spent here in making excursions to 
the various cloves, summits, and cas- 
cades. And we were leaving after 
two short days! But we had Ame- 
rica to see in three short months, and 
so were compelled to hurry forward. 
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STUDIES ON THACKERAY, 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


CHAPTER II. 


THACKERAY AS A HUMOURIST AND 
SATIRIST, 
1’ is not, perhaps, saying too much 
to affirm that every novelist who 
has retained a hold on the general 
affection has been essentially a writer 
of humour. We read the Nouvelle 
Heloise, and Richardson, and Cor- 
imme, once or twice in a life-time ; 
but we recur to Cervantes, Fielding, 
Le Sage, Smollett, Sterne, and Gold- 
smith, repeatedly, as familiar friends 
and companions. Even the great 
master of romance, Sir Walter Scott, 
seems likely to be better remembered 
through his humour than any other 
of his fine gifts. No doubt such 
noble pictures as that of Rebecca 
appearing before the Templars put 
to shame our paltry photographic 
realism of modern life. But, some- 
how, Baron’ Bradwardine, Monk- 
barns, Manse Headrigg, Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, and the incomparable Dal- 
getty, occur oftener to one’s memory 
than Ivanhoe, Lucy Ashton, or Vis- 
count Dundee. Humour, indeed, 
seems the most natural of all endow- 
ments for a novelist (whose business 
it is to describe life) to possess. It 
is a quality which lives on observa- 
tion and sympathy, and which is 
almost invariably associated with 
good sense and good nature. The 
cognate gift of wit, though included 
as the lesser among the humourist’s 
powers, is sometimes found by itself 
in minds more or less malignant and 


shallow. But the real humourist is 
always a good fellow, of a capacious 
understanding. He is Horace, Eras- 
mus, Montaigne, Hood, and a differ- 
ent man, morally, from the Herveys, 
Walpoles, and George Selwyns. 
There are several varieties of the 
humourist. There is the poetic 
humourist, in whom the faculty— 
which is common to all the genus— 
exercises itself on materials supplied 
by the imagination and the feelings. 
Humourists of this class are common 
in our old literature, and are repre- 
sented in later times by such men as 
Sterne, Hood, and Lamb. There is 
the humourist who is a man of the 
world, not necessarily destitute of 
poetry or sentiment, but who, by pre- 
ference, draws materials from 
observation, analysis, common expe- 
rience, every-day life. Among the 
ancient writers, Horace stands for 
this type of the race; among the 
modern writers, Erasmus, Addison, 
Fielding, Sydney Smith. To this 
latter division Thackeray belongs. 
He was not without poetry, imagina- 
tion, and sentiment; and I hope to 
do him justice, as a poet of a distinct 
school, by-and-bye. Nevertheless, 
these qualities do not hold the same 
prominence in his writings which 
they do in those of some other novel- 
ists—for instance, of Charlotte Bronté. 
He is more a humourist than a poet ; 
more a man of the world—in that 
good sense in which the term in- 
cludes Dr. Johnson and other excel- 
lent and high-minded persons—than 
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aman of sentiment. We used to be 
taught in the Navy, I remember, 
‘‘how to choose a flint”; it ought to 
be, the gunner who drilled us said, 
‘transparent and free from veins.” 
Thackeray's wit and humour were as 
clear as the best flint—and with what 
a flash they struck !—but they had, so 
to speak, veins of sentiment running 
through them. The substance of his 
intellect, however, was a_ robust 
humourous sagacity, and to this 
weighty element, which, by a natural 
law, gravitated towards absolute 
truth, he kept everything else subor- 
dinate. Nothing can be more super- 
ficial than the notion that Thackeray 
was by choice, and taste, and affec- 
tion, a severe or satirical man—a man 
who took a pleasure in censure and 
ridicule for censure and_ ridicule’s 
own sake. He had rather an original 
tendency towards the soft and lachry- 
mose, and sentimentally religious 
view of life, and it required all his 
sound, shrewd sense, and his active 
humour,—broad at once and fine,—to 
keep this tendency in order. As far 
as action or conduct went, in all mat- 
ters of practical kindness, his sensi- 
bility and readiness to serve people 
recalled what has been handed down 
of Shelley or Goldsmith. 

In the class of humourists among 
whom we have placed Thackeray, he 
held a perfectly distinct position. He 
is original as a humourist no less 
than as a novelist. If he reminds us 
of Horace or Fielding, it is by natu- 
ral affinity, not by imitation. It has 
been said that his humour was 
“broad at once and fine,” and its 
union of these two characteristics 
deserves particular notice. He could 
. be ‘Charles Yellowplush,” “‘ Jeames,” 
“The Fat Contributor,” and “ Pleace- 
man X.,” and he could also produce 
the most delicate, subtle, decorous 
irony. Few humourists are capable 
of this variety. Sydney Smith, for 
example, is always more or less far- 
cical and extravagant. Sydney Smith 


may, at times, rival the broader effects 
of Moliére ; but he never, like Thack- 
eray, approaches the delicate ridi- 
cule of the Provinciales, or the 
thoughtful and benign geniality of 
Montaigne. Thackeray developed his 
rarer and sweeter humour by degrees. 
He began by being vividly and _hila- 
riously comic,—an aspect of his genius 
which we should not perhaps have 
seen to such good effect but for his 
connection with the Fraserian school ; 
itselt an offshoot of the earlier school 
of Blackwood. The revolutions of 
our popular comedy are curious and 
amusing. Just at present, a sly spite- 
fulness, a thin, chilly sneering, more 
priggish than polite, is the fashion- 
able type of satire. The satire of our 
periodicals is sour as a crab, and the 
crab is dry, and half-rotten at the 
core. But when Thackeray was 
young, the spirit of the NMoctes Am- 
brosiane was in the ascendant. A 
Bohemian gaiety and riotousness of 
ridicule pervaded magazines now 
tame enough for any tea-table; and 
satire wore a ferocious air, and laid 
about it wildly, though probably with 
less essential malignity than we have 
seen since. Glimpses of the literary 
life of that period occur in “ Penden- 
nis”; the immortal Becky was bred 
in the studio of an artist who belonged 
to it; and we see in Fred. Bayham 
the continued influence of such recol- 
lections. But it is in reading Thac- 
keray’s earlier sketches, like the 
‘“‘Yellow-plush Papers” already men- 
tioned, that one best sees how largely 
he shared the spirit of the time. He 
gives free rein to his fun and his in- 
vention, while, for all that, he is in- 
variably natural, and his fictitious 
machinery probable, except in pro- 
fessed pieces of waggery, like the 
description of the dinner at which Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner figures. He was 
fond of saying, long afterwards, that 
he had been “too savage” in those 
days ; but this, though characteristic- 
ally conscientious in him, was too 
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sensitive. There is nothing unjust, 


or really cruel, in his most unsparing 
mockery, which is invariably directed 
against pretension, humbug, or mean- 
ness, and never levelled at the weak 
and __friendless. Pretension and 
meanness were his favourite butts 
from the first. Windy sentimentalism, 
flatulence of style, these he early 
began to expose ; —these, and sordid 
self-seeking, unkindliness, servility, 
were what he chiefly detested, and 
loved. to hold up to contempt. His 
humour, in its earliest and most 
festal. form, was always moral and 
intellectual in the objects on which it 
employed itself; was always the 
humour of a thinker; and always 
suggests a tacit reference to the 
serious and sorrowful side of life,— 
which gives an acid to its flavour 
piquant as that of the Attic olive. It 
has become a commonplace to say 
that the masters of humour are 
masters of pathos. But we have to 
consider in what kind of way this is 
true of Thackeray. He does not 
turn from unalloyed fun to unrelieved 
tragedy. - Always philosopher as well 
as.artist, he does not abandon himself 
to either feeling ; but tinges one with 
the other, or passes from one to the 
other by a gentle transition. This 
perpetual ascendancy of sense and 
tact is the secret of his comedy never 
being grotesque, nor his _ pathos 
maudlin. Like an atmosphere, it 
receives the rays of his genius, and 
distributes them with harmonious 
beauty. 

The distinctive character of Thack- 
erays humour this combina- 
tion of a watchful and critical good 
sense with the ludicrous perception, 
and of both with a certain softness 
and playfulness which in a weak man 
would have become sentimentalism. 
He is harder than Goldsmith, but 
tenderer than Fielding ; and though 
more nearly related to the eighteenth 
century and Queen Anne’s men, than 
to those earlier writers whom the 


generation of Coleridge and Words- 
worth so much preferred, he still 
shows traces of the influence of the 
revival under which he grew up. 
Hence, he is a reconciling writer, if 
his historical position in our literature 
be considered ; for the great object 
now is to unite’ the spiritualism and 
poetry of the Wordsworthian ‘revival 
with the good common sense, the 
practical shrewdness, and clear, vivid, 
luminous English of the eighteenth 
century. 3 
Perhaps the most thorough proof 
of Thackeray’s greatness as a 
humourist is the way in which he 
embodies his humour in characters. 
There is only one good way of doing 
this ; but there are several bad ones 
in common use. Sometimes the 
humour depends solely on what the 
character says. Sometimes he is an 
oddity, with crotchets or peculiarities, 
—it may be, only physical,— which 
reappear as regularly as he does, and 
are mere matters of trick. But the 
most amusing of Thackeray's person- 
ages is a character in a deeper sense, 
and shows more than one or two 
points or angles to the observer. 
What can be broader. than old Sir 
Pitt Crawley, or more superficially 
like a caricature, when he ‘first 
appears? But how naturally all the 
feat. jes of the character hold toge- 
ther when he has revealed himself as 
a whole ; and how perfectly compat- 
ible they are with the county tra- 
ditions of many acounty—about some 
even of the great squires of that 
generation! How thoroughly Irish, 
good Mrs, O’Dowd,—and how 
unlike the stage Irishwoman ! Cannot 
we name some clever novelists who, 
given the figure of the Wicked Old 
Nobleman, Lord Steyne, would have 
made him talk cynical epigrams far 
too clever for life; and others who 
would have: exaggerated him into a 
mere monster of iniquity, from an- 
other point of view ? Thackeray takes 
neither course, and yet he makes 
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is perfectly clear that the Marquis 
is both a clever and a bad man, His 
satire is not employed wfon the 
character, it is part of the character 
itself. And, after all, he is even more 
delightful as a philosopher than as 
an artist. His humour, always intel- 
lectual in the days of its greatest 
buoyancy and friskiness, mellowed, 
and grew even more delicate, as time 
rolled on ; till, merely to study the 
quiet and gravity of his irony, his 
polite mockery, and his finished im- 
partiality in avoiding extremes, became 
a delight in itself to the cultivated 
reader. The growth was like that of 
the Horace of the Epodes into the 
Horace of the Epistles. The best of 
Thackeray's Roundabout Papers, or 
the best moralising passages of The 
Newcomes, stand in just the relation 
to his Fraserian articles and the 
Book of Snobs, that the Horatian 
Epistles do to the iambics against 
Mevius and the earlier of the Satires. 

This mention of the “dear old 
heathen,” as Thackeray somewhere 
affectionately calls Horace, leads us 
naturally to remark that in satire 
Thackeray belongs to the Horatian 
school. Just as every man, according 
to Coleridge, is born an Aristotelian 
or a Platonist, so every satirist is born 
a follower of Horace or of Juvenal. 
The humourists, in the strict sense, 
are mostly Horatians. They attack 
the world on its ridiculous rather 
than its hateful side. They are men 
of the world themselves, and quite as 
ready to laugh at a misanthrope, or a 
cynic, as at the vices and absurdities 
the existence of which produces, or is 
used to excuse, misanthropy and 
cynicism. Thackeray made no secret 
of the direction of his sympathies in 
the matter of satire. He called 
Juvenal “ a truculent brute,"* and 
thought but little of Churchill. He 
professed to like “the kindly ways” 
better than “the cruel” ones, and 
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did very scant justice, or rather did 
great injustice, under this impression, 
to satirists of the first rank, like Swift. 
But if he exaggerated this view, the 
direction in which he exaggerated 
throws light upon himself. He wished 
to be, himself, among the “kindly 
wags ;” and was as much surprised 
as pained, when dull and envious 
enemies pretended that-he was heart- 
less and savage. The baser spirits 
among these members of the lower 
literary world showed that they did 
not believe their own doctrine ; for 
when they wanted to wound him 
most keenly, they: struck at him 
through a -bosom which he tenderly 
loved. 

Those who know the value of 
satire in history, and the greatness of 
the writers to whom our best satire is 
due, will think it no disparagement 
of Thackeray if we say that he was 
esséntially a satirist. His humour, 
kindly and loving though it was in 
its moral essence, ran naturally into 
satire. It was the humour, as we 
have said already, not of a mere lover 
of comic fancies and amusements, 
or comic grace, but of a keen, critical 
observer, whose laugh was an act of 
judgment as well as an effusion of 
ludicrous feeling. He saw through a 
rogue, humbug, or fool, with a glance 
which was simultaneous with the 
thrill of comic sensibility exeited by 
the ridiculous side of the spectacle. 
Hence, his satire has a kind of scien- 
tific character and exactness, which 
distinguishes it, fundamentally, from 
the satire of mere caricaturists and 
buffoons. A Snob, for example, is 
prepared by Thackeray like a speci- 
men for a museum, and every vein of 
the creature’s structure can be studied 
through the crystal-clear spirits of 
wine of his style. 

People do not, in this age, write 
professed satires, like Churchill, Pope, 
Boileau, and the Ancients ; one reason 
for which, perhaps, is that all the great 
abstract themes. of satire have been 
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so handled by the established masters 
that they cannot be treated without 
servile imitation. We should be apt 
to laugh now at a volume of satire 
with such titles as London, Woman, 
Nobility, and so forth. Fortunately, 
however, the spirit of satire lives, 
though the forms are changed, ,and it 
is present, like a wholesome acid, in 
works of very different forms of art. 
Byron intermingled it with delicious 
poetry in Don Fuan—that great comic 
and satirical romance of the modern 
world. Paul Louis Courier embodied 
it in pungent pamphlets; Béranger 
in sparkling songs. We have seen 
it more recently, in great perfection, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s stormy and playful 
outbursts,—rich as Rabelais, stern as 
Swift ;—in the light and bright papers 
which form Mr. Fonblanque’s England 
under Seven Administrations ;— in 
the novels of Mr. Disraeli, whose por- 
trait of Rigby has a Popean severity 
and finish ;—and in Mr. Kinglake’s 
admirable etching of the group of 
founders of the Second French Em- 
pire. Thackeray's Vanity Fair is as 
distinctly a satire as it is a novel. 


The whole of Becky's career (and her: 


career is the vertebral column of the 
story) isa satire on English society. 
We ought to dwell on the word 
‘*society” here because Thackeray is not 
a satirist of human nature. He is 
constantly insisting on the worth and 
beauty of individual character ; and 
even Vanity Fair, the mostsatirical of 
his novels, has itsloyal, kindly Dobbin, 


and its tender, affectionate Amelia.. 


But he is too honest to pretend that 
this degree of excellence is common ; 
and he loves to fall foul of those 
social habits and prejudices which 
have a tendency to develop and en- 
courage baseness and meanness. He 
tries, in doing this, to set up a higher 
standard before his generation, as 
every great satirist has done. Once, 
indeed, he stooped to a little Cock- 
neyism,—I mean in those travelling 
sketches in which he attempted to 


diminish veneration. inapixed “by. 
the Pyramids, and spoke lightly of the *~. 
sacred recollections.belonging to the 
scenes of classical antiquity. But, as 
a rule, he was saved from this kind of 
thing, not only by the thread of 
poetry which ran through him, but by 
having had the education of a gen- 
tleman. And he kept his severest 
sarcasm for those petty illustrations 
of human arrogance and _servility 
which are only seen to perfection in 
modern civilizations that have begun 
to run a little to seed. 

Although inferior in other respects 
to Vanity Fair (which its epic and dra- 
matic power raises into a higher re- 
gion of art), the Book of Snobs con- 
tains Thackeray’s best satirical writing. 
Before it appeared, the word * snob” 
belonged to the world of slang, and 
was indeed chiefly employed by those 
whom we zow describe as snobs to 
people who mainly differed from them- 
selves by being poorer. Thackeray 
raised the word out of slang into li- 
terature, and attached to it a new 
meaning, not very easy to define, but 
which everybody understands, never- 
theless. The inventor of a new nick- 
name is a public benefactor. It is, 
in its way, a scientific feat to invent 
one; for it involves induction, gene- 
ralization, and finally the classifica- 
tion of the species discovered and 
described, under a happy title. A 
snob, Thackeray seems to have begun 
by saying to himself, is a person whom 
you of the well-to-do classes think 
yourselves entitled to despise. He is 
a person below you; of inferior posi- 
tion, education, and manners. But 
the question is not what you despise, 
but what you have a right to despise. 
Let us see whether this contemptuous 
word ought not to be applied with 
more justice to thousands of folks of 
your own condition. What is the 
characteristic failing of such? is the 
question which he next proceeds to 
answer. And his answer is mainly 
this; it is servility to established rank, 
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wealth, fashion, habit,—with: all the 
“” meanness:on’ one hand, and insolence 
on the other,—all..the pretension, os- 
tentation, sordidness, artificiality,— 
thatsucha worshipinvolves. He ranges 
far and wide for snobs, and has the ap- 
pearance of bringing into his net crea- 
tures. of incongruous natures. But a 
- careful reader of the Book of Snobs 
will see that social servility,—with the 
consequent insolence to ‘ inferiors ” 
by which servility recoups itself, and 
endeavours to save its amour propre, 
— is the key-note of what Thackeray 
meant by Snobbism. The book is not 
an attack on a class, and is far from 
being an attack on the aristocratic 
class, as some superficial observers 
think. Thackeray knew well that 
high position and splendour of life 
may co-exist with perfect simplicity 
of manners, and unaffected good-na- 
ture.’ What he wanted in such cases 
was that the position should be real; 
the splendour natural and easy, like 
the manners. and good-nature them- 
selves. His objection to Lady Syd- 
ney Scraper was not her title; but 
that she kept up a life of parade be- 
yond her means, which necessarily 
produced meanness and stinginess, 
and fostered a pride tainted by these 
faults. Again, he did not assail a 
duke gua duke, if he was as thorough 
a gentleman in his high station as a 
poor gentleman in his humbler one. 
If the duke abused his position, that 
was another story. He became a 
ducal snob. Yet it is certain that 
though Thackeray would have called 
a duke a snob for despising a bag- 
man, he would have thought it equally 
snobbish in a bagman to rail at dukes 
simply as dukes. 
it is Mr. Yapp, the “ out-and-out 
Liberal candidate,” who makes it an 
electioneering taunt against the New- 
come family that their pedigree be- 
gan in a workhouse. Thackeray's 
satire is neither the satire of class nor 
of party. It is the impartial satire of 
a philosophic humourist. He was a 


In The Newcomes 


middle-class’ man himself, and’ I have 
heard him ‘say’ that the gréat men 


_of the “world were produced * by 


the middle classes.. But no man ever. 
gave the middle. classes harder hits 


- than he, and it is plain, in the Book 


of Snobs, that he thought their order 
the stronghold of snobbism. From 
the writings of another brilliant satir- 
ist, Béranger, it would be hard to 
gather that anything good could ex: 
ist out of the ranks of the common 
people; and Byron. grew ferociously 
aristocratic in his latter years. Thack- 
eray was more impartial. 

But, besides being impartial, Thack- 
eray’s satire was curiously subtle and 
many-sided. He allowed freely that 
a gentlemanly snob might exist ; and 
he talks of a “brave and honourable 
snob”; whereas your common satirist 
heaps ‘indiscriminate abuse on every 
type of character which he undertakes 
to expose. The object of Thackeray 
was not destruction, but correction ; 
he laughed at a revolutionary snob 
as at a conservative one; and only 
desired that our whole society, such 
as history has made it, should be 
more simple, generous, natural, equal, 
—not that it should be swept away. 
Satire, of course, naturally takes 
the offensive, and there \is bitterness 
enough in Thackeray’s exposition of 
the shabby and foolish side of English 
life,-—the result of a social hierarchy 
which has been patched and cobbled in 
the most curious ways, in the course of 
ages, and which its most jealous de- 
fenders only defend as a kind of 
compromise, — for fear of falling 
upon something. worse. But he 
wanted, I repeat, to improve, not to 
overthrow it; and undcubtedly his 
influence has done gcod. He has 
stamped as “snobbish” a great deal 
of flunkeyism and ostentation, that 
was thought more respectable before 
his time than it is now; and many 
men and women shrink from being 
called “snobs” who would not feel 
much hurt at being rebuked for un- 
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Christian pride and love of splendour! 
He has helped to make it felt that 
these are far too fine names for the 
faults in question ; that these faults are 
low, shabby, vulgar, and rather fit to 
be laughed at than preached against. 
A little ridicule, well flavoured with 
contempt, is very efficacious. The 
De Mogyns of the Book of Snobs, and 
such people, are rather pleased than 
otherwise by the assault of the Radi- 
cal editor who quizzes them for being 
proud of ancestral ‘‘ Norman robbers.” 
It is very different when a satirist who 
is a scholar, and a better gentleman 
than themselves, tells them that their 
real name is Muggins, and that they 
are perfectly innocent of any compli- 
city in the bloodshed of Hastings. Not 
that such a satirist despises the Mug- 
ginses ; he only objectsto their altering 
that respectable name into De Mogyn. 
And he views the silly social presump- 
tion to be seen everywhere with all 
the more contempt when he remem- 
bers that nine-tenths of the De Mogyns 
whom one meets are really Mugginses 
in disguise. On genuine superiority 
of blood and breeding, Thackeray 
looked rather with kindness than other- 
wise. He never ranked mere amus- 
ing literature with the literature of 
thought and erudition. So far, indeed, 
from being a leveller of the vulgar 
pattern, he sustained a dignified view 
of life, and letters, and manners gene- 


rally ; and has told us in his own 
person, in Zhe Virginians, that he 
objected to being slapped on the back 
and hailed as an equal by Tom Gar- 
bage, of the Kennel Miscellany. This 
was from no mere vanity of social 
status. His humour and satire are 
constantly employed at the expense 
of those who maltreat governesses 
and dependents, and who bully ser- 
vants ; just as against those who are 
unkind to their wives and children ; 
or rude to their inferiors, . natural 
or artificial It would be easy to 
prove and abundantly illustrate this, 
as well as everything else that has 
been laid down about Thackeray, by 
selections or citations from the whole 
range of his books. But this is no part 
of my plan, which embraces only 
the principles and great features 
of his character as a man of genius. 
His humour and satire, like all his 
other gifts, rested on moral soundness 
and truthfulness; were thoroughly 
original, and I may add, English, in 
their type; and were employed with 
a gravity, simplicity, and yet exqui- 
sitely subtle piquancy of execution pe- 
culiarly his own. Tracing his literary 
pedigree through Fielding to Horace, 
and collaterally related to Montaigne, 
he will be remembered as the classical 
English humourist and satirist of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 
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HARRISON WEIR, de. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING AND PRESERVING, 


F late the whole system of phea- 
sant rearing and preserving has 
been entirely changed. 

Fifty years ago or more these birds 
were not systematically bred, nor were 
they produced in large flocks, and by 
artificial means. 

The old game-preserver, the ‘‘ time- 
honoured squire,’’ was contented to 
breed a few score of birds, and took the 
field on a bright October morning with 
abrace of clumbers (if he were so for- 
tunate as to possess them), descended 
from those celebrated spaniels given to 
one of the old Dukes of Newcastle by a 
French Duc de Nouailles. If he were 
not furnished with these short, thick, 
persevering lemon-and-white sfrin- 
gers, he contented himself with one 
of the old mute liver Sussex teams, 
which uttered, at most, a husky 
and low cry of delight as they press- 
ed or flushed their game; and those 
who were not able to keep or ob- 
tain clumbers, Sussex, or even the 


- noisy, but handsome Norfolk, kept 


a smaller breed called ‘Cockers,” 
in opposition to the larger ‘ Sprin- 
gers,” or trained their solitary pointer 
to flush game in covert, and yet to 
be as staunch as ever when he 
found pheasant, quail, partridge, 
or hares in the open country, 
‘which, in those days, afforded good 
harbour for all game. However 
patient and talented the master, how- 
ever tractable his setting dog, the 
rigid point of the old Spaniard or the 
girdan was imperilled by putting a 
bell upon him and sending him into 
covert. Beating for pheasants and 
the occasionally flushing hares, gave 
the dog a taste for chasing which 
he could indulge without observation 


and check when the woods, clad in 
dull green foliage, were beaten in 
October, and afforded many and many 
a day's sport instead of one. 

Gradually the richer sportsmen kept 
trained teams of highly-broken spa- 
niels, which would flush through any 
thicket composed of brambles and 
dense hazel, not ranging more than 
twenty yards ahead of their breaker, 
working well in line, dropping to the 
report of gun, the rush of hare and rab- 
bit, or the whirr of the pheasant’s wing ; 
whilst the most wary woodcock, the 
shrewdest old cock-pheasant, or the 
rabbit, so like the colour of the ground, 
tried to avoid their observation or to 
run back through their close rank in 
vain. 

In these old times, the hedgerows 
wide and high, and the belt of uncul- 
tivated ground, deep in fern or grass 
and nettles, sheltered a great deal of 
game, and tended even more than in 
the present day to make pointers and 
setters ‘hang to hedges,” especially if 
they were used to flush game in covert, 
which is a spaniel’s business, and a 
spaniel’s only. Many and many a 
pleasant day’s sport was to be had, 
sometimes with two or even four guns, 
a keeper, and an odd man or two to 
carry the bag, before we learnt the 
French game of Battue shooting. 

Then a duke and two gentlemen 
thought the day’s sport worth record- 
ing if they killed “in one fine noon 
thirty-six hares, thirty-five cock-phea- 
sants, six rabbits, and a woodcock.” 

At Holkham, early in the present 
century, from twenty to thirty phea- 
sants was a grand day, balanced, 
it is true, by a very large propor- 
tion of hares; and one Norfolk gen- 
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tleman ‘in five hours, accompanied 
by eight friends, brought down two 
hundred and seventy-five pheasants” ; 
but such slaughter was the wonder of 
the time. 

It cannot be disputed that the mo- 
dern system of agriculture renders 
the old style of sporting impracticable 
in many highly cultivated districts, and 
that the closely shorn stubbles have 
deprived the young birds of an ex- 
cellent and healthy range. In addi- 
tion to this, the general use of the 
steam-engine, and, in consequence the 
rapid transition of the wheat, oats, 
and barley, from the stack to the 
granary, deprives the birds of their 
favourite basking-places and usual 
food. Unless they are highly fed or 
well looked after at regular hours, they 
are very proneto stray away, especi- 
ally when the ripe acorns and mast are 
dropping from the oaks and beeches. 

' Fashion has extended the time for 
shooting coverts from the old time-ho- 
noured October until December, and 
the last day, frequently the grand day 
of the season, is pushed forward by suf- 
ferance to the 1st of February, though 
contrary to the letter of the law. 

The yeoman, or the farmer, who 
possesses the right of shooting over 
his five hundred acres, aspires to the 
battue, and waits until the lord of the 
manor has scattered the game from 
his preserves. to give his friends a 
taste of the prevailing sport. 

Occasionally you meet with thorough 
sportsmen of the old school, whose 
spaniels are highly broken, sensible, 
and trustworthy, though, from the 
nature of their work amongst the 
tangled fern and brambles, they are 
hidden from their master’s eye ; and 
not unfrequently the yeoman-farmer 
does his work with a keen appreciation 
of the dog’s intelligence, let the ani- 
mal’s breed be indifferent or coarse. 
In the last case he will have a retrie- 
ver taught to hunt deliberately, per- 
haps possessing that inclination to 
point which all hunting animals possess 


more or less, and which lasts long 
enough to serve the gun, and enables 
the master to caution his friend on the 
other side of the hedgerow to ‘look 
out, for there’s something before the 
dog.” 

Generally, if there are a few stray 
pheasants on the farm, it is a gala-day 
for the tenant and his neighbours, and 
he prefers two or three of the lads 
about his homestead, and the shep- 
herd with his dog (the wilder the 
better to his mind), if he is no sports- 
man, and he is content to run for bird 
or beast that he has maimed, before the 
smoke of his old muzzle-loader has 
cleared away, 

Those prejudiced in favour of the 
old plan cannot look upon the present 
method of filling the larderwith favour, 
nor can they feel that game is killed 
in a sportsmanlike manner; especially 
if they have been educated to delight 
in the attendance of an obedient, sen- 
sible retriever, and a brace or team of 
trustworthy and “thrusting” spaniels. 
The last, however, are expensive, for 
they require not only constant prac- 
tice, but a good master to exercise and 
control them. 

Pheasant-shooting would soon be 
a thing of the past, unless, carefully 
bred and strictly preserved, the birds 
were produced in large numbers and 
carefully tended, especially during the 
hatching-time and the first weeks of 
their existence. In the hurry of a 
battue, not more than one bird in 
three is seen, and unless the shooting 
is of the highest excellence, one out of 
the three which rise escapes the gun. 
The remainder are driven to the next 
cover, where, if they find food and 
water, they frequently remain. 

The rivalry of preservers has in- 
duced the wealthy landowners to spare 
neither pains nor expense in the 
raising of pheasants, and keepers vie 
with each other in producing them. 
To attain this object, they and their 
watchers are unfortunately induced 
to poison all vermin, and to include 
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foxes in the category, in defiance 
of their employers’ strict commands 
that the welfare of the hunt should 
be respected. Unless the owner of 
pheasant-covers is a hunting man, 
numbers of woods are drawn blank, 
and every litter of cubs is sacrificed 
or smoked out, whilst lazy and drunken 
servants plead the depredations of the 
vixen for their failure in showing sport, 
although the hounds draw blank every 
woodland in their beat. 

The thoroughly experienced game- 
keeper, brought up to his business from 
a boy, does his utmost to rear so many 
pheasants that the few the fox pounces 
on will not be missed ; and when the 
vixen lays up, he supplies her larder 
well with wood-pigeons, rats, rabbits, 
rooks, and moles. In fact, he feeds the 
enemy, and his losses in game are 
reduced to a minimum. Of course, he 


- occasionally comes upon a nest whence 


the hen has been carried off by a fox. 
Witness her wing-feathers bitten off as 
cleanly as though they were cut off 
with a knife, but such catastrophes are 
few and far between compared with 
the number destroyed by weazels, 
rats, or poaching cats, and he can re- 
medy the evil by transferring the de- 
serted nest to the care of bantam-hens 
at home. 

From the day he finds the first eggs 
he has plenty of work upon his hands. 
He and his subordinates must be con- 
stantly searching for them amongst the 
nettles, which have grown high and 
luxuriant under the influence of the 
early April showers. He has to col- 
lect, supposing he has not enough of 
his own, everysitting hen which he can 
borrow from theneighbouring farmers. 
A hen with a good ‘‘cluck,” or call, 
is his chief desideratum, as she will 
keep her brood together ; and he has 
to choose between the large hen who 
covers a number, but frequently breaks 
several, and the slighter-framed mo- 
ther who hardly ever destroys an egg. 

It is usual to put about fifteen eggs 
under a hen, and to have a number 


of the boxes in which they set placed 

in a_ hatching-house, close to the 

keeper's lodge. In a good season 

about seventy or eighty out of a 
hundred are hatched out, and the 
greater part ought to be ready to be: 
placed in coops by the first or second 

week in June. Seasons vary so much 

that it is difficult to specify the time, 

but this would be an early. average. 

These coops, with shallow-boarded 
runs attached to them, about two feet 
and a half square, should be placed 
on short grass, away from trees, in 
straight lines, and a situation must be: 
selected allowing abundance of space 
to draw the coop and “run” to fresh 
ground every morning, as soon as the 
dew is off the ground. If the same 
spot is selected for a second year, the 
young birds are certain to be weakly, 
and possibly a large percentage will 
be carried off by the disease called 
“the gapes.” The soil should be dry, 
the locality airy ; and clay is the worst 
soil which can be selected. 

The three weeks’ incubation of the 
hens is comparatively a slack time for 
the men, if they have contrived to 
hatch off a number of birds together, 
but with the first brood the work is 
serious. The least want of punctu- 
ality or cleanliness, one meal of sour 
food, and the chicks are swept away 
as by a pestilence. Four times a day 
their guardian has to go round and 
feed with hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine, and rabbit boiled hard and dry, 
the two ingredients being mixed at 
the last moment, to avoid fermenta- 
tion. The usual feeding-hours are 
8 A.M., 12, 2 P.M., and 4. This regi- 
men is unvaried for a week, and for 
four days he confines them in the frame 
or run. 

When they are allowed to run over 
the short grass, he places a bough, 
probably of spruce-fir, near each 
coop, where they can get protection 
from the hawks or jackdaws which 
are always on the look-out for strag- 
glers, and adds to the first diet a little 
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boiled rice and fat. This system is 
not varied until they are six weeks 
old, except by giving ants’ eggs once 
a day; and when birds are strong and 
thriving, barley, oat-meal, and the 
finest pollard, are added by degrees. 
At this time the eggs are omitted, a 
portion of the best greaves being sub- 
stituted, and some keepers give mag- 
gots, scoured at least two days in bran. 
When the pheasantsare twomonths old 
they should have reached the confines 
of the cover where it is intended they 
should remain, and, if possible, its 
margin should be, for a hundred yards 
or so, simply one year’s springs, in 
which, as yet, being imperfectly fledged, 
the birds can hide during the heat 
of the day, or in case of rain. Igno- 
rant keepers place their coops in long 
lines down the rides, and, notwith- 
standing all the vigilance of the 
watchers, the hawks will swoop down 
a foot from the ground and bear off 
several birds a day. By dispersing 
them among the bushes the birds 
of prey are baffled, and few of the 
pheasants are destroyed. 

As soon as they begin to fly up to 
roost, the cares of the gamekeeper are 
diminished. He can now leave the 
hut where he and his “ mate” have 
lain night after night and slept by 
turns, and take watch and watch 
with his under man, with the night- 
dog or faithful retriever, who has 
quicker ears than either, curled up by 
his couch. 

But it will depend upon the sort of 
roosting-trees which the birds have 
near them whether this relaxation from 
his troubles comes soon or late. 

They will fly into an oak-tree or 
a larch, or any tree that affords 
a clear view of their roost,a fortnight 
earlier than if the cover consists of 
Scotch firs or pine. It is only on wet 
or windy days, and then on the out- 
side of coverts, that pheasants will take 
kindly to evergreens, which should 
never be planted for any purpose un- 
. less to shelter a bleak situation. 


Once accustomed to the roost, the 
birds are comparatively safe, and 
they have passed that dangerous time 
for which keepers who are rough me- 
diciners prescribe Roach alum, bitter 
tea, and various nostrums. There 
will be no ‘‘gapes” now, nor can a 
poacher obtain them without the gun. 

Hitherto they have been kept with- 
out water, but when they are fed with 
barley twice a day, to keep them from 
roaming after the acorns, they must 
be well supplied with troughs, if there 
is no stream. 

Until they learn to eat the grain, the 
keeper strews the barley in the straw 
about their roosting-trees, and gradu- 
ally attracts them to the heart of the 
cover, and as far as possible from the 
enemy's country. He calls them to 
him with the accustomed low whistle, 
and as he rides towards the cover on 
his thickset pony, with his black re- 
triever at his heels, he may be seen 
beset by his feathered friends, whilst 
the males now rapidly assuming their 
gay plumage of green and gold, can 
be readily distinguished from the hens. 

Once accustomed to the woodland, _ 
and left for the most part to them- 
selves, their shy habits prevail, and 
the presence of a stranger is enough 
to drive them off their feed, unless he 
maintains strict silence and remains 
partly concealed from view. 

Some notion of the expense in- 
curred may be gathered from the fact 
that every bird, from its hatching 
until the first of August, will consume 
from half-a-crown to three shillings’ 
worth of food, and that it has then 
to be kept, according to present 
fashions, from three to four months 
longer upon good wholesome barley. 

There must be added to this the 
cost or value of the eggs, the losses in 
rearing and hatching, the outlay in 
coops and runs, the purchase and 
feeding of hens, the wages of keepers 
and watchers, and various items 
which no one can foresee or prevent. 

In order to ensure a large supply 
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of pheasants’ eggs, it is not uncom- 
mon to see three or four acres of 
ground fenced in with wire, and 
there may be one or two, or even 
three, hundred pheasants kept solely 
for breeding, the females (and occa- 
sionally the cocks) being pinioned for 
the purpose. But if hen-birds are 
kept in restraint, the male is sure to 
visit them. One large preserver of 
pheasants has built a hatching-house 
at the cost of three hundred pounds, 
and his head-keeper observes the 
state and ceremony of an ecclesias- 
tical dignitary at least. It has been 
the ambition of one landowner to kill 
a thousand birds in a day with his 
own gun ; but although he shot them 
two and three together on the ground, 
and continued this massacre from day- 
light until dark, he did not reach his 
nine hundredth victim. 

The immense bags of modern days 
have fallen to the lot of Lord Stam- 
ford, the Marquis of Bath, and Mr. 
Gerard Sturt, M.P. for Dorsetshire, 
who have rivalled each other in rear- 
ing and breeding. That the de- 
mand may equal the supply, a trade 


-has sprung up in pheasants; and 


young birds as well as eggs are pur- 
chased by the thousand. 

Barren coverts may even 
stocked with game to order, and 


‘hampers of cock-pheasants for to- 


morrow’s slaughter come down by 
the night-train. 

The gentlemen whose names I 
quote are not guilty of these tricks ; 
but young pheasants of a few weeks 
old are now an article of commerce 
which no game-preservers scruple to 
buy, nor is there any reason that they 
should. 

“The battue” takes place gene- 
rally at the close of the season; but 
on a good manor there are several 
days affording plenty of shooting, 
though little “sport.” On non-hunting 
days, or during a hard frost, when the 
hunters are exercising in the tanned 
ride, the preserves afford relaxation to 


inmates of the country-house, and 
tempt them to leave the billiard-room, 
the library, the easy-chair, and the 
Times, to breathe fresh air, and obtain 
an appetite for dinner. 

Perhaps it is arranged to try the 
outlying covers ; for it is expedient to 
drive towards the centre of the pro- 
perty, and to leave the home plan- 
tations for the grand day of the 
year. 

The days at the outsides of manors 
are the most enjoyable of all, especially 
when the distance compels the jour- 
ney out to be done on wheels, and 
every conveyance in the stable-yard, 
with perhaps two or three village con- 
veyances and horses, are pressed into 
the service. 

A keeper, supposing that he is a 
man of observation, active, an early 
riser, punctual in his attendance upon 
his charge, and scrupulously clean in 
his management of the food, will find 
little difficulty in rearing winged 
game; but during the early part of 
the breeding season he requires cau- 
tion and vigilance of no common 
order. 

His traps must be always “going.” 
They must be set every evening after 
his birds are shut up, and he must 
remove them before he unfastens his 
coops for the early feeding time. 
When the whole flock can rise to 
roost, he must maintain this practice ; 
and he knows little of his business 
unless he has learnt that rats, wea- 
zels, stoats, and cats, are ever on the 
alert to satisfy their hunger at his ex- 
pense. 

He must never leave his gun at 
home, and even the boy who is left 
in charge but a few minutes must be 
cautioned to keep a good look out 
amongst the clouds, whence fre- 
quently the hawk will swoop with the 
rapidity of a bullet and bear away a 
prize. 

When his birds have shot their 
tails, and the cocks have for the first 
time donned their green and gold, he 
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will be provoked by their straying to 
neighbouring manors, or they will 
be enticed by unneighbourly keepers, 
who, not satisfied with reaping. the 
fruits of another man’s labour by ex- 
tra feeding and placing barley-ricks 
near their boundary fence, will, in 
extreme cases, set cribs or pyramidal 
traps, by means of which these pro- 
verbially simple birds are readily 
secured alive. 

Now and then, in spite of every 
precaution, whole flights will take 
wing for the enemy’s country in search 
of acorns, of which they are immo- 
derately fond; and unless they are 
provided with some amusement, they 
cannot be kept within bounds by the 
choicest and most abundant food. 

Some restraints may be placed upon 


their love of wandering by offering’ 


them a@ variety, such as white peas, 
inferior, or chicken wheat ; and cases 
have come under my observation 
which induce me to think that slices 
of mangold-wurzel will occupy the 
attention of even highly-fed birds, 
and induce them to live contentedly in 
their native woods. 

Spoiled raisins have been recom- 
mended for this purpose, but without 
any proof that they are attractive in 
the least degree. 

When the owner of the property 
understands the science of sporting, 
he will much assist the operation of 
preserving by so conducting the beat- 
ing of his coverts as to keep his phea- 
sants together. Very large wood- 
lands, holding a strong “head” of 
birds—(I have in my mind coverts of 
a thousand acres or more)—should be 
constantly driven from the outsides 
towards the centre, and they will af- 
ford capital “ bye-days” for two or 
three guns, and are the means of 
bringing many a woodcock to bag 
which would on the morrow have been 
miles away, besides keeping together 
those erratic pheasants, which are per- 
petually leaving the shades of the 
oaks and beeches for the green lanes 


and margins of the turnpike-road. 
The sooner these gentry are killed off 
the better, as, like the men at a uni- 
versity who will not read, they find 
plenty to imitate and emulate them. 

Shooting out-lying coverts, when 
they hold a sprinkling of birds, is a 
very simple thing; but good cover- 
beating is the exception, not the rule. 
Many a good, hard-working, honest 
pheasant-breeder possesses no “ gift” 
for showing his birds. Occasionally the 
master has made up his mind to_be- 
gin where the keeper proposed to 
finish, as master and man are de- 
siring to arrive at the same end by a 
means each endeavours to grasp in 
vain. Many a day’s shooting has 
been ruined for want of a little pa- 
tience, or from unwillingness on the 
master’s part to listen to the keeper's 
suggestion, and the whole thing is a 
muddle from first to last. 

A good pheasant cover may be of 
any size, from two acres to two thou- 
sand. 

The cover itself consists of hazel, 
oak, ash, maple, and those various 
woods which are cut when they have 
grown for five, six, or seven years, either 
to make faggots or ‘wattled hurdles. 
These shoots form the umbrella or 
shade, but the bottom should be thick 
with brambles, fern, furze, privet, and 
any thick impenetrable mass which 
will shelter game. 

When the top cover. is six or seven 
feet high, and as thick as it ought to 
be beneath, it is impossible to use 
the gun. The hares and birds must 
be driven out into the “rides” or 
grassy roads, by which a cover of 
two hundred acres must be intersected 
in several places. 

Each square is thus beaten by a 


_ line of men or boys, each of whom 


carries a thick stick, and is schooled 
to keep on tapping the stems of the 
underwood, but.not to use his tongue. 

A long net is placed at the ex- 
treme end of the cover before one 
beater is sent in, and a boy, called a 
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“stop,” is left to walk backwards and 
forwards tapping two. sticks con- 
tinually, that the old cock-pheasants 
may not run on and fly out before the 
guns approach. 

The various squares are beaten 
with reference to that last piece, which 
has been selected with a view to its 
sheltering the birds from observation, 
and inducing them to rise a few at a 
time to serve the guns. 

As the squares are finished off, 
some inexperienced young birds fall 
to the guns, which are posted in these 
wide green lanes or “rides,” so that 
the shots may not interfere with each 
other and imperil life or limb, and 
the netting is so contrived that as a 
piece is finished all the victims must 
go forward to destruction. Few 
coverts will stand beating more than 
twice in a season, for with breech- 
loaders, rebounding locks, and snap- 
actions, birds rarely escape, though 
the guests are limited to one gun 
each. 

The first time a wood is entered, it 
is customary to kill cocks only, and 
on the last to show no quarter to 
either sex. 

When the covert is low enough— 
made up, let us say, of one year’s 
growth—you. may see two. lines of 
guns: one in front of the beaters, kill- 
ing ground-game which goes forward, 
the rear line killing the ground-game 
when it has passed them, but not be- 
fore. 

It cannot be denied that cover- 
shooting is a dangerous pastime—a 
sport it is not—and this danger arises 
principally at the last or ‘warm 
corner,” from jealous shooting, and 
not letting the birds rise, and from 
that “squirting at rabbits,” which is 
one of the prominent nuisances con- 
nected with battues. 

At the last “bit” the birds are 
positively surrounded or penned in 
with netting and encircled by a line 
of guns. 

Each bird as it rises is struck down 


and mangled by the concentrated dis- 
charge of two, three, four, or possibly 
half-a-dozen barrels, whilst septuage- 
narians rival ensigns and school- 
boys in the work of destruction, and 
the clear frosty air becomes dense with 
gaudy feathers. 

Worst of all, pheasant-shooting as 
it now obtains requires little or no 
skill. The bird is frequently seen 
on the ground, and watched until it 
has mounted to a safe elevation 
with an expression of countenance 
which almost amounts to ferocity. 
Thousands fall before they have time 
to get under weigh, or as they flutter 
and _ hesitate, seeking a passage 
through the roosting-trees, now bare 
and leafless. 

Birds which have reached a good 
elevation, and have got to the top of 
their speed, require to have great al- 
lowance made for their pace, and are 
not “head hit” unless the aim is six 
feet in front; but, in a usual way, un- 
scientific shots aim at the pheasants, 
and are not careful as to the part 
of the bird’s body the shot strikes, 


-provided they secure their game. 


The battue is so popular, in spite 
of the massacre which accompanies 
it, that many thousands are expended 
upon filling the preserves. Many a 
day’s shooting costs at the rate of a 
hundred pounds an hour, for the 
party seldom assembles until long past 
noon; frequently the beaters are not 
ranged in line until two o'clock, and 
birds which, alive and tame, would 
realize twenty shillings each, when 
arranged in a long line and exhibited 
on the croquet lawn, have fallen in 
value to a few shillings a brace, sup- 
posing that they are carried off to 
the game-dealer or the licensed poul- 
terer. 

Nevertheless, the large and well- 
stocked manor attracts the landlord 
to his country residence. His coverts 
afford amusement to his friends when 
the frosts of December render fox- 
hunting perilous, or rather, impossible. 
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The best class of labourer looks for- 
ward, first, to the post of warrener 
or night-watcher, and possibly the 
reversion of the head-keeper’s vel- 
veteen jacket, and eventually to an 
under-keeper’s place, with his pony, 
cow, poultry-yard, neat cottage, and 
many perquisites, whilst the whole 
village benefits more or less from the 
occupation, during the hardest time 
of the year, of the old grange or 
nobleman’s castle. 

Hunting men are not so easily ac- 
commodated, It is not every estab- 
lishment which can receive horses, 
grooms, and valets, but most country 
seats can accommodate a friend, and 
find room for a valet or loader. It 
is one of the great advantages of 
the breech-loader that all super- 
numeraries are shelved. Even the 
gun-cleaning is done away with, as 
no gun loaded at the breech should 
ever be washed. It should be 
simply wiped out the morning after 
it has been used, and this the owner 
can do without soiling his fingers. 
Now that snap-actions and rebound- 
ing locks are brought to such perfec- 
tion, there is no necessity for a pair 
of guns, and a guest ought not to 
take the field with more than one 
gun, unless specially requested to 
produce a pair. Provided he is an 
average performer, his one gun will 
do more execution than a pair of 
muzzle-loaders and the most expert 
loader in Norfolk ever effected in the 
longest day, 

Opinions are much divided as to 
the number of pheasants woods will 
carry, and the proportion of cocks 


which should be left. It cannot be 
doubted that too many cocks are 
most destructive to breeding, and 
that no advantage is gained by saving 
old hens. One cock to five hens 
is ample, and probably too liberal an 
average. The success of the breeder 
and the number reared does not de- 
pend upon the number killed so 
much as the expertness of the keeper, 
the liberality of the preserver, and the 
fitness of the season. Generally a 
dry season is in favour of game, and 
disease is rife when the birds are fre- 
quently wet and chilled. Cocks wil} 
come from very distant manors to visit 
their mates, and to this may be re- 
ferred the fact that, although no fresh 
blood may be infused into the old 
stock, the size and weight of the pro- 
geny does not diminish. 

Supposing that a preserver of 
pheasants finds that his supply of 
birds falls short, he may be certain 
that the fault, ninety-nine times out 
of the hundred, is in his head-man, 
who should always be responsible for 
his staff; and a dismissal of the 
whole set will almost without excep- 
tion set matters right. The skilful 
and honest keeper is universally quite 
as anxious to see the birds brought 
to bag as he has been to rear them ; 
whilst the sloth knows but one me- 
thod for stocking his coverts, and 
that is, never to have any killed, and 
his voice is heard begging the “ gen- 
tlemen to kill no more hens,” his 
exact opposite simply desiring to 
show his birds, and produce a heavy 
bag. 

IDSTONE. 
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By ANNIE THoMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
NUMBER NINE, THE CRESCENT. 


HE house, number nine, The 
Crescent, Penzance, was a 
model of neatness and respectability, 
inside and outside. It could be seen 
by all such as are accustomed to look 
for causes in results, that it was the 
home of an elderly lady of comfort- 
able means and unrestrained power 
to spend the same. A cleanly, well- 
attended-to little house, with not a 
detail connected with paint, varnish, 
and plastering neglected. The cur- 
tains that peeped through its vividly 
fresh, green Venetian blinds were 
always deeply red in winter and 
purely white in summer. Its glass 
and brass knobs always shone 
brightly. Its tiny bit of space in 
front, enclosed within always un- 
broken railings, was full invariably 
of the most seasonable and brilliantly 
tinted flowers. Undriven snow was 
the example aimed at apparently by 
the cleaner of its door-steps. It 
shone down every other house in the 
curved row of neatly built, two-story 
houses known as The Crescent, Pen- 
zance. 

Twenty-eight years ago number 
nine, The Crescent, had been taken 
by its present occupant, Mrs. Scor- 
rier, who had come to it in her first 
great grief, and had got attached to 
the unpretending little place, and re- 
mained in it ever since. Her great 
grief was the death by drowning, in 
Mount’s Bay (here close to Penzance), 
of her husband. She had a smaller 
grief—one that she was very quiet 


about. But it leaked out in some 
mysterious way, notwithstanding her 
reticence, and it was shortly known 
amongst the current tenants of the 
Crescent, that this husband, whom 
she lamented so unfeignedly, had 
never placed a wedding-ring on her 
finger. 

Three or four years before her first 
appearance in Penzance, Mrs. Scor- 
rier had been living a happy, dull, 
unromantic, good life in her father’s 
house in oneof theeasterncounties; for 
she was pretty, and superior in manner 
and appearance to theagricultural class 
to which she belonged; and so she 
was gaining much honourable and 
admiring mention from her compeers, 
when achange came. A gentlemanly 
tourist saw her, and made love to 
her, and pretty, gentle, confiding 
Mabel Wilmot left her home to be- 
come the wife of a man who had 
always some plausible reason to give 
for not making her such just yet. 
So matters went on quietly enough 
until her son was born, and then she 
pressed her claim with a vigour that 
startled Mr. Scorrier into promising 
to attend to and comply with it. 
With a view to the fulfilment of this 
promise, he left her in the London 
suburban home which had been hers 
since her elopement, and went away 
to see some members of his family 
and to consult his men of business. 
The poor young mother, who was 
waiting so anxiously to be a wife, took 
her last leave of him with passion- 
ately loving trustfulness. That she 
had done so was a comfort to her in 
all her after-years, for the next thing 
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she heard of Mr. Scorrier was through 
Mr. Hepburn’s lawyer. Mr. Hepburn 
had been boating with his old friend, 
Mr. Scorrier, in Mount’s Bay, when 
the boat had upset, and there was an 
end of him, and the one who was no 
wife was widowed. 

After a while, the poor, broken 
lady, whose own family were alie- 
nated from her, came down to Pen- 
zance, and made her home within 
reach of the graveyard where was 
buried the drowned man who had 
wrecked her life, and been so dear to 
her. She had come down, and shown 
herself most unwisely regardless of 
appearances at first, for she wore a 
widow's dress, and still suffered the 
third finger of her left hand to be un- 
adorned by the wife's ring. But as 
she lived very quietly, as she was 
sweet and kind to all such as it was 
in her power to show sweetness and 
kindness to, the few who had noticed 
the want forgave it. Then, after a 
time, before her boy reached years of 
observation, she strengthened her 
claim to being considered the legal 
widow of the man she mourned by 
buying a plain gold ring, and putting 
it on herself, and telling a little fable 
to his son of the past happy day 
when his father had given it to her. 

She had never sought to get into 
society, or made friends, or rendered 
herself conspicuous, or in any way 
courted remark and _ investigation. 
Accordingly, when the few who had 
noticed and tattled about her, when 
she came here first, died out, or 
moved away, her story was as utterly 
forgotten as if it had never been 
whispered, and the new generation 
who sprang up and dwelt in The 
Crescent knew her only as the excel- 
lent widow-lady whose house always 
looked so nice. So completely had she 
lived down rumour and suspicion by 
a long course of quiet integrity. 

Before he had left her on that jour- 
ney from which he never returned, 
Mr. Scorrier had provided for her 


amply. He had made her a gift of 
money, had paid it into a bank in 
her name, and had further paid in 
another sum of ten thousand pounds, 
to be dedicated to the sole use and 
service of his son. Consequently, 
though he died without a will, and 
without further mention of her, she 
had no ground of complaint against 
him on the score of improvidence. 
He had taken care that she should 
have enough and to spare. More- 
over, Mr. Hepburn wrote to tell her 
that the interests of his dead friend's 
son would always be dear to him, 
though he must decline holding any 
personal communication with herself, 
giving as a reason for this avoidance 
of her “that the sight of one who 
had been so dear to and so injured 
by Mr. Scorrier would be too much 
for his mind and nerves, which were 
painfully and dangerously sensitive.” 
This reason and the result of it were 
alike painful to her. But she was 
a patient, enduring, gentle-hearted 
woman. So she gratefully accepted 
all the kindness which Mr. Hepburn 
heaped on Arthur from his boyhood, 
and never resented his avoidance of 
herself. Even when it came to the 
critical question of deciding what 
was to be Arthur's career, she con- 
sulted the stranger who ignored her 
before she gave voice to her own 
wishes on the subject. And when it 
was settled, when Arthur had walked 
the hospitals, and passed his last exa- 
mination, she stoutly subdued all out- 
ward signs of sorrow when she found 
that Mr. Hepburn’s generosity in 
almost giving Arthur an excellent 
practice in and about Danebury would 
be the means of making her a stranger 
in her son’s house. 

‘She had always patiently accepted 
Mr. Hepburn’s treatment of herself 
—-patiently accepted it as a sort of 
tacit moral rebuke and punishment for 
her youthful dereliction from the 
path of virtue and propriety ; for her 
early curse in having loved exceed- 
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ingly unwisely and well. But though ~ 


she thus patiently accepted it herself, 
she did sometimes wonder what her 
son thought about it. It was so very 
much to her that the man who had 
seen the last of the one who had been 
the husband of her heart, should sit 
in the seat of the virtuously scornful 
above her—so very much to her that 
she did not quite realize of how very 
little importance it seemed to the 
younger mind, in which dwelt no pain- 
ful knowledge, no suspicion of the 
reason why. Arthur thought it what 
he called it—a morbid feeling on the 
part of Mr. Hepburn — nothing 
more. 

That one little journey up from the 
bold beautiful Cornish coast to the 
midst of the soft-smiling Somerset- 
shire slopes where her son lived, had 
been the only break in the placid rou- 
tine of her life which Mrs. Scorrier 
had known for twenty-nine years. It 
had been a very delightful visit, with- 
out any drawbacks, unless the slight 
one of not being able to catch a 
glimpse of either the interior of Glene, 
or the person of its owner could be 
counted as such. Arthur's house was 
very pretty, and his establishment was 
well appointed: It seemed to his 
mother to be conducted on a spacious 
and grand scale, by comparison with 
her own two-story house in The Cres- 
cent. Moreover, it appeared to Mrs. 
Scorrier that she was plunged into a 
vortex of dissipation while she was Ar- 
thur's guest. The handsome young 
surgeon, who had studied medicine 
and sundry other things in Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin for some years, 
was very popular in the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs. Scorrier experienced some 
of the sensations of a grande dame 
when she was rolling in the Dane- 
bury fly to a dinner-party at some 
place in the vicinity. She experienced 
them even more fully when the owners 
and occupants of these places rolled 
in return to her son’s house; for Ar- 
thur had a fine taste in giving dinners, 


and people were very glad to go to 
him. 

But now the season of dissipation 
was over, and she was back at num- 
ber nine, alone with her two middle- 
aged servants, and heronemiddle-aged 
spaniel again. The days at Dane- 
bury had been very bright, so bright 
that she had been dazzled out of all 
thought of the great expense at which 
Arthur must be living. But now the 
days were past, and she had time to 
think and to fear. “ 

It had taken some time for her to 
settle down and resume old habits 
after this great event. Not that she 
was an excitable or feverish-minded 
woman, but because she fancied she 
had a great deal to do after an absence 
from home. Her servants were trust- 
worthy ; still it was a point of duty 
with her to go over the contents of the 
linen-trunk and small plate-closet, 
list in hand, before she could con- 
scientiously pronounce that all was 
right. Then she had a few visits of 
ceremony to receive and make ona 
few intimate friends, who marked 
their sense of the glories in which she 
had been participating by coming in 
their best bonnets and clothes, and 
speaking in depreciatory—not to say 
contemptuous—terms of Penzance and 
the society they knew. 

It was so delightful to the poor 
woman who had been weak, but never 
wicked, and who had waited so pa- 
tiently, and fought such a quiet un- 
pretending little fight for consideration 
and honour—it was so delightful to 
her to speak out in open proud terms 
of her son and his successes. To talk 
of his possible marriage with some 
girl of degree of whom she, his mother, 
might speak ‘as one of the so-and- 
so’s,” and in whom she might glory as 
in one who added glory to her son. 
It was the dream of her life that Ar- 
thur should marry well; that he 
should marry some woman with a 
stainless name. The dream of her 
life—her nightly prayer—the one 
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thought which she had pondered over 
and cultivated from the birth of her boy. 
Worldly consideration and respecta- 
bility were as dear to the heart of 
this‘woman, who had sacrificed them 
to love in her youth, as they were to 
the master of Glene, who would 
not meet her, because—she felt that 
was the reason—because he could 
not hold his hand out to one who 
had been but the mistress of his 
friend. 

As has been said, her story had 
died out now; but even if it had not 
done so, who could have judged her 
harshly, or even smiled cynically, as 
she sat and prophesied about her son? 
She was sitting in her little drawing- 
room, a perfect temple of purity and 
cleanliness, surrounded by a few 
friends, discoursing about Arthur and 
the esteem he was held in. The hot 
August air was coming in at the open 
window, its fierceness slightly tempered 
now by the fresh evening sea-breeze. 
A few people had come away from 
the broiling open parade to walk in the 
shade of the trees that grew in The 
Crescent, and amongst the number 


‘was a party of four, two of whom 


were young ladiesandvery pretty. The 
old ladies assembled in Mrs. Scor- 
rier's room gathered round the win- 
dow to look at this group, and one of 
them remarked, ‘“‘ How full Penzance 
is of pretty girls just now! Mr. Ar- 
thur should find time to come home; 
or has he any counter-attraction ?” 

“I don’t think there is at present, 
but I should set my face against any 
watering-place young lady as a wife 
for my son; you never know who 
people are, and it does behove young 
men to be so careful.” 

Still it is so much better that a 
medical man should be married, that 
you will not be sorry to hear he has 
found a wife,” another lady said. 

“No, rejoiced; for I am convinced 
Arthur will choose wisely,” his mother 
said. ‘So much depends on a wife; 
she makes or mars a man; but my 


boy can only choose well; he is so 
good.” 

Meanwhile the party of four, evi- 
dently strangers, judging from the 
way they looked about them, passed 
and repassed the window several 
times. ‘Backwards and forwards 
here in front of the dove-coloured old 
lady's abode, if you please, uncle!” the 
prettier of the two girls said, when 
the uncle appealed to suggested ex- 
tending their promenade beyond the 
limit of the terrace. ‘She’s a pic- 
ture of peace, and I like looking at 
her; besides, her mignonette reminds 
me of London.” 

“Out of which you were most im- 
patient to get—please remember that, 
Cissy,” the other girl remarked. 

“Yes, I know I was. Amelia's 
wedding put the finishing-stroke to 
my hardly sustained endurance this 
summer; but that is no reason why I 
should not like the mignonette.” 

“Didn't Mr. Scorrier tell us that 
his mother lived in The Crescent?” 
Isabelle said, abruptly. ‘Of course, 
this is The Crescent.” 

“And of course my embodiment 
of peace in the dove-coloured satin is 
his mother,” Cissy said, carelessly ; 
‘“‘and it was in the hope of seeing 
her that I urged coming to Penzance 
—that is the train of argument run- 
ning through your mind, I know 
Isabelle.” 

“I wonder if Amelia and Mr. Hep- 
burn will meet us here, as Amelia pro- 
mised,” Isabelle said, avoiding answer- 
ing her cousin’s remark. 

“I hope, if they do, that Penzance 
will seriously disagree with your 
father and mother, in order that we 
may flee at once; she would be 
worse than a croquet-party at her 
mother’s.” 

“Will you never stay with her at 
Glene, Cissy, after all that has been 
said about our going ?” 

“No, never,” Cissy answered, 
rather quickly. 

“I believe it would be pleasant,” 
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Isabelleurged, ‘‘because Amelia would 
never be able to give herself airs to 
us.” 

“I couldn’t stay in her house, and 
see her give herself airs to anybody,” 
Cissy replied. 

“Why ? you needn't care about the 
people down there, and it would be a 
nice house to stay in. I can’t think 
what has set you so. against going.” 

Herimpertinence to Mr. Scorrier.” 
And the words fell upon the ears of 
Mr. Scorrier’s mother. ‘I couldn't 
stay in her house and witness it, and 
as I don’t care to come out in the 
character of a female Quixote, and 
fight either a troop of asses or wind- 
mills, I shall keep out of temptation. 
I shall stay away from Glene.” 

“Did you hear that young lady— 
the darker one of the two—mention 
any one’s name?” Mrs. Scorrier asked, 
turning her gentle face, now slightly 
flushed, back towards her friends. 
«« My son’s name and Glene—looks an 
aristocrat—every inch of her.” And 
then the ladies leant as far as they 
could out of the balconied window, 
and watched the graceful form of 
Cissy Vargrave as long as it remained 
in sight. 

Who could it be? The question 
occupied all Mrs. Scorrier’s waking 
hours that night. Who could it be? 
and how would it be if her boy loved 
the lady and the lady loved her boy ? 
An aristocrat, every inch of her.” 
Probably a member of some old 
Somersetshire family, and a friend of 
Mr. Hepburn’s. There was an un- 
mistakeable tone of angry resentment 
in this girl’s voice when she had 
spoken about ‘some one’s imperti- 
nence to Mr. Scorrier.” ‘She would 
be a wife for him to be proud of, 
indeed,” Mrs. Scorrier thought; suf- 
fering her imagination to run away 
with her. ‘A wife for him to be 
proud of—a proper mother for his 
children. I have always felt that I 
owe it to Arthur never to give my 
consent to his marrying beneath him ; 


I must find out who these people are, 
and give a hint to Arthur; such 
things are often brought to a happy 
climax by a timely word.” 

The following day Mrs. Scorrier 
went out with all the importance of 
having a special mission about her. 
She haunted the principal shops down 
near the Parade long after her mar- 
keting was over, in the hope of seeing 
the distinguished strangers pass. At 
length, just as she had suffered her- 
self to drift into the purchase of a 
Serpentine goblet, for which she had 
no earthly use, the Vargraves came 
into the shop, and Mrs. Scorrier heard 
them give a large order, and direct 
that the things should be sent to “ Mr. 
Vargrave, at the Queen’s.” ‘A lovely 
face and a good name,” the old lady 
thought, heaving a sigh of satisfac- 
tion as they departed. ‘Mr. Digby 
is attending some one at the Queen's. 
I'll get him to look at the visitors’ book 
and see where they are from; most 
likely they havea place near Danebury, 
though I never heard Arthur men- 
tion them.” Acting on this belief, 
Mrs. Scorrier wrote to her son before 
she saw Mr. Digby, her doctor, and 
after expatiating on the beauty and 
grace of a girl whom she had just 
seen, she went on to tell him that 
she had just found out that the girl’s 
name was Vargrave, and that she had 
tried to find it out in consequence of 
having heard her (the girl) speak in 
the “most flattering terms of Arthur 
when passing through The Crescent 
the night before.” ‘At any rate 
that letter can do no harm,” Mrs. 
Scorrier thought, as she sealed and 
directed it. ‘And if it’s any one 
some people may consider above him, 
it will give him confidence to ap- 
proach her.” Mrs. Scorrier prided 
herself much about this little display 
of tact and worldly wisdom which 
she was making. Further, she prided 
herself on the discrimination she had 
shown in at once detecting that 
‘there was something very superior” 
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about the young lady who had noticed 
her so outside the window of number 
nine. Vargrave was a well-sounding 
name, and she had no doubt about its 
being a good and old name. A faint 
hope arose in her heart, that her own 
family, the brothers and sisters who 
had cut her because she had dis- 
graced them—(how she shivered even 
now, as she remembered the terms 
in which her affectionate relatives had 
upbraided her for that disgrace which 
she had brought upon them unwit- 
tingly, and unwillingly, poor creature!) 
a faint hope arose in her mind now, 
that they would come back to her 
kindly. Come back to her kindly, 
and own her as one of them, and give 
her again, after long years of loneli- 
ness and estrangement, the proud, safe 
feeling of belonging to, of being of 
kin to the Wilmots. They would be 
sure to dothiswhenshe could write and 
tell that her son had married a lady of 
name and repute, whose antecedents 
were all good, and who might be 
honourably mentioned before all men. 
Poor old lady! she trembled with 
pleasure and hope, as she thought of all 
that her son’s marriage might do for 
her. For these years of solitude had 
only deadened, not killed, the family 
feeling. And she felt that though all 
social odium had long ago been lived 
down by her, the sting of having felt 
it once would never be quite eradi- 
cated, until she had been received 
with respect, if not with honour, in 
that old eastern country homestead 
where she had been born. And this 
would be, she felt sure that it would 
be, when Arthur had won some 
highly-born young lady for his wife, 
and that wife had owned her as a 
mother. Mrs. Scorrier drew a deep, 
grateful, thankful breath as she told 
herself that her long career of patient, 
quiet endurance had not been a pen- 
ance vain for the fault and folly 
that was less hers than another's. 
Meanwhile the fair foundation on 
whom this fabric of hope and pride 


was built was having a very turbu- 
lent time of it in her own feelings. 
The subject of the autumn campaign 
had, as usual, been largely discussed 
in family council before any definite 
plan was formed. Change of air 
and scene, and consequently change 
of custom and diet and thought, were 
essential to them ; for they were all 
pretty well worn out with their share 
of the London season. Still, essen- 
tial as change was to the constitution 
of the family, Mr. Vargrave felt it to 
be even more essential, in the present 
rickety state of finance, that his 
balance at his banker’s should be a 
considerable one. And this balance 
was severely affected by the dressing 
and driving, and riding and dancing, 
which had been going on for the good 
of the girls during the last twelve 
months. ‘A short time abroad would 
do wonders for us all,” Mrs. Var- 
grave had plaintively suggested; ‘‘and 
one may live very inexpensively in 
Paris, and for next to nothing at some 
places on the Rhine.” 

«‘T think we will defer a scheme of 
economy to be carried out at the Grand 
Hotel until next year,” said her hus- 
band; ‘and while I am on the sub- 
ject I may as well make the same re- 
mark about Brighton and Scotland. 
I'll have no going to stay at some High- 
land shooting-lodge that will involve 
twelve new evening dresses a-piece. 

“Let us go to the Land’s End,” 
Cissy said, suddenly. Apparently she 
had taken no interest in the conversa- 
tion before it reached this point. 
‘“‘ Let us go to the Land’s End, Uncle 
James. There is a cheap and secluded 
sound about the name of that locality. 
I shouldn't think people even dined 
there, much less dressed for dinner.” 

‘‘ Dreadfully out of the way, and we 
shall never see a soul,” Mrs. Vargrave 
objected. “Oh dear! I made quite 
sure that the interest of that legacy 
would have given us a good treat 
abroad this year.” 

“That legacy” was a fair sum 
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left to Mrs. Vargrave, in the spring, by 
a cousin of hers. On the strength of 
the interest of it paying for every- 
thing she could ever want, she had 
already dipped deeply into the prin- 
cipal. But as this was a weakness 
with which he was perfectly familiar, 
her husband only called her attention 
to the fact now, by saying— 

‘‘T am afraid you must lower your 
flag. We will gratefully accept some- 
thing less magnificent than a treat 
abroad at your hands—say the pay- 
ment of your own fare down to the 
Land’s End.” 

“And that will be to Penzance,” 
Cissy said, quietly. ‘ Why not turn 
a joke into real earnest, Uncle 
James ?” 

‘‘Whatisit that we have been hearing 
lately about Penzance?” Mrs. Vargrave 
said, knitting her brow in vain endea- 
vour to recollect something vague. 

“That a great many pilchards and 
mackerel are caught there,” Cissy 
answered, calmly. 

‘I believe mamma means that Mr. 
Scorrier’s mother lives there,” Isabelle 
said, laughing. 

‘Ah! the pilchards and mackerel 
fact is the more interesting of the 
two, you see,” Cissy replied, looking 
her cousin full in the face; ‘we can 
live for ‘next to nothing,’ as Aunt 
says of the Rhine towns, upon them.” 

‘I shall tell Amelia we are going 
to Penzance, if papa decides to go 
there,” Isabelle replied; ‘‘ it would be 
nicer if they met us there.” 

“It would quite do away with 
both the pleasure and the pilchards,” 
Cissy said, half laughing. 

« And it would oblige you girls to 
have very different sea-side dresses, if 
Mrs. Hepburn meets us, from what 
you will want if alone there,” Mrs. Var- 
grave put in, eagerly. ‘I would not 
give my consent to your appearing in 
those blue serges if Amelia is to be 
there—not for amoment! You must 
have white ones. I saw some at 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s the other 


day that will be the very thing for 
you ; that shall be my little present 
to you girls out of the legacy, as I 
can’t give you the trip abroad.” — 

So finally it was settled that the 
Vargraves should try Penzance this 
year, fora change. And as Isabelle 
carried her design into execution.of 
asking Mrs. Hepburn to join them 
there, it came about that Arthur 
Scorrier knew Cissy was there before 
he received his mother’s letter. Much 
as he wanted to see Cissy again, 
keenly as he remembered her and all 
her charms, and dearly as he would 
have liked to find out without delay 
whether or not he was as keenly re- 
membered by her, he could not leave 
Danebury. His professional obliga- 
tions bound him to remain, and so he 
could only respond warmly to his 
mother’s eulogium on the beautiful 
girl who had mentioned his name 
flatteringly in The Crescent, and hope 
that Miss Cissy Vargrave would soon 
be staying at Glene. While there 
was a chance of Cissy’s coming there, 
he resolved to keep the peace with 
Mrs. Hepburn, though that lady in 
some of her phases was very hard to 
bear. He would not have been so 
tolerant to her as he was, had he not 
seen that the husband regarded him 
as warmly and well as the wife did 
coldly and ill. Still, had it not been 
for the thought that it would be plea- 
sant to have free ingress into the 
house should Miss Vargrave come 
there to stay, Amelia would have 
carried her point, and Mr. Scorrier 
and Glene would have lapsed asunder. 
Not. that she disliked him _per- 
sonally; but she did look upon him 
as a barrier between herself and the 
great people whom she was sighing 
to know on equal terms. As yet 
these had only come about her gra- 
dually and with caution, in a way 
that did not pledge them to further 
intimacy, and she looked for the 
cause of this guarded caution in the 
wrong direction. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MRS. HEPBURN’S CONDESCENSION. 


On the whole, looking at the matter 
from the point of view that had been 
hers while she was still Miss Foster, 
living in No. —, Ladbroke Square, 
Bayswater, Amelia saw her marriage 
was a mistake. She was not given 
the opportunity of flaunting herself in 
the gay light in which she would have 
been visible to former friends and 
acquaintances, and new people did 
not come about her to be dazzled with 
the lightning rapidity which she had 
attributed to them in anticipation. 
Before she had been resident at Glene 
for one week, she discovered that, if 
she was to be a happy woman, it must 
be in Mr. Hepburn’s way, not in her 
own. 

And his was a very quiet, uninterest- 
ing way. It had come to be an under- 
stood thing in the neighbourhood that 
Hepburn did not care for society, and 
so would not attend to its calls, 
and repay it for any time, trouble, or 
expense bestowed upon him. He had 
gone on in his uneventful, unpretend- 
ing course so long, that even now 
when he married a young wife, no 
one thought that it would be either 
practicable or worth while to attempt 
to move him out of it. The owners 
of adjacent places ‘supposed they 
must call” on the young wife, and 
did call, after atime. But she was 
not the type of young wife whom they 
had expected to see, and so they pro- 
nounced her a failure in most cases. 
She was a hard, calculating, town- 
bred girl, of the second order, and she 
was palpably anxious to take her 
place—the place that was hers by 
right of her husband—amongst them. 
Naturally this anxiety made her feel the 
time they kept her waiting before they 
indicated their willingness for her to 


_ take this place very long and weary. 


Day after day Glene and all its beau- 
ties grew to be more and more tedious 
in her eyes, and the aggravation of 


her spirit was increased by the satis- 
faction she saw Mr. Hepburn felt in 
his marriage not having broken up 
‘his long routine of quietness. 

It was worse, ten times worse, than 
the dreary time at the lake-side farm- 
house, for then she had the prospect 
of a change to look forward to; while 
here, now that the looked-for change 
had come, there was nothing beyond 
it. It was in vain that she told her- 
self constantly that he must soon in 
reason remember his age and her 
youth. He never seemed to have a 
thought of the latter fact. There 
was an elderly comfortableness about 
all his arrangements, but there was no 
provision made for a possible burst of 
youthful exuberance of spirit on her 
side. 

She put herself in open opposition 
to him for the first time on the receipt 
of an invitation to a large dinner and 
ball that was to be given at Castlenau. 
Castlenau was the court of that divi- 
sion of the county, the seat of a great 
nobleman, the Earl of Ellington, 
whose second son, the Honourable 
Walter Bracey, desired to represent 
the political views of those who were 
Conservative-minded at the forthcom- 
ing election. Mrs. Hepburn soon 
found out that to visit at Castlenau 
was a great thing, and that not to 
visit at Castlenau was oblivion. Ac- 
cordingly now she strenuously advo- 
cated the acceptance of this invitation, 
and Mr. Hepburn just as strenuously 
opposed it. 

“I shall feel that I am a mere 
nobody if I am not there,” she said, 
in an injured tone. 

“You are more likely to feel your- 
self a mere nobody if you do go,” 
he replied. ‘Walter Bracey will 
have found out before that time that 
I don’t mean to support him, and 
this is, as I tell you, a purely political 
affair; besides, the woman hasn't 
even called on you.” 

“What woman?” Amelia asked. 

“Why, Lady Ellington,” Mr, Hep- 
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burn replied, in rather a louder key 
than he usually spoke in; ‘“‘a woman 
who, if she wasn’t in the. peerage, 
would be black-balled in respectable 
society.” 
_ “She sent her card, if she didn't 
call in person,” Amelia said, angrily ; 
‘and I’m sure I for one can forgive 
any one doing that in preference to 
driving twenty miles.” 

“Then I really wonder at you being 
so anxious to drive twenty miles to 
dine and dance before her, in return 
for the dubious honour.” 

‘Can't you understand that it is dull 
for me here sometimes, Mr. Hepburn ? 
I have not outlived all taste for plea- 
sure,” Amelia answered, bitterly. 

“But I fail to see what pleasure 
you could have at Castlenau,” Mr. 
Hepburn argued brightly. ‘I have 
told you my opinion of the lady who 
would be your hostess. I have more 
than hinted that her attentions to you 
have been tardy, and that now they 
are paid, they are due to a cause 
which is not flattering to you. It is 
quite past my comprehension how 
you can care to go.” 

‘Everybody's attentions have been 
tardy, as far as that goes,” Amelia 
said, suddenly. ‘I detest morning 
calls from people who have nothing 
to say to me, and to whom I have 
nothing to say, and morning calls 
have been my only taste of society 
since I came down here.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Hepburn said, in a well- 
satisfied tone; ‘‘it is, I think, pretty 
generally known that I dislike miscel- 
laneous visiting ; the few friends I have 
are true, and you will, I hope, soon ap- 

-preciate them as fully as they deserve 
to be appreciated.” 

«« My being civil to old Mrs. Pottin- 
ger and her daughters needn't pre- 
vent my going to Castlenau,” Amelia 
urged. 

Mrs. Pottinger was the widow of 
the late Rector of Danebury, and, 
with three or four unmarried daugh- 
ters, still lived on in the village. They 


were some of the sharpest thorns in 
Amelia’s flesh, for they had the painful 
habit of dropping in at Glene very 
often, and of never having anything 
fresh to say. But they were really 
good, genuine people—people who, 
to Mr. Hepburn’s certain knowledge, 
had led pious, praiseworthy lives forthe 
last thirty years, under troubles that 
had sometimes threatened almost tc 
swamp them. Mrs. Pottinger had 
left a widow, with a large family, and 
little to live upon, just as the bloom 
and interest of—youth fled from her. 
She was neither a clever woman nor 
a worldly woman; but she was 
sensible in a practical, straightfor- 
ward way, that seemed to be an in- 
finitely commendable thing in Mr. 
Hepburn’s eyes. The art of pushing 
was one that she had never learnt, 
and that was utterly beyond her 
practising by intuition; but she had 
a great gift of gentleness, and a power 
of patience. And these two qualities 
had actually endeared her to the 
man who lacked both gentleness 
and patience himself, but who prized 
them above all other attributes in 
women, 

Accordingly a real, thorough friend- 
ship existed between the master of 
Glene and the inhabitants of the little 
trellis-covered house in the village 
where Mrs. Pottingerand herdaughters 
lived. For years the ladies, to whom 
his wife found it so hard to be civil 
even, had been his chief advisers and 
almoners in the matter of all paro- 
chial charities. Long ago his kind- 
ness to and interest in her and her 
children had caused Mrs. Pottinger 
to make a mistake. But she made 
it in her own mind alone, and no 
one but herself knew that a few of 
the days of her monotonous existence 
had been brightened by the hope of 
being mistress of Glene. But now 
she had banished the very memory of 
that mistake. There were no back- 
thoughts, no lamentations over what 
might have been had she been 
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‘very fairly. 
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younger and fairer, and Mr. Hepburn 
more susceptible, to make her other 
than she seemed—a most loyal and 
sincere friend to Amelia. But Amelia 
was one of those in whose nature it 
is to turn a cold shoulder to every 
good feeling evinced towards them 
which does not add in any way to their 
lustre or importance. The sent card 
of Lady Ellington was a treasure of 
far greater value in the eyes of Mrs. 
Hepburn of Glene, than the kindliest 
acts of heart-courtesy and interest 
from the unimportant widow. 
Unfortunately for herself Mrs. Hep- 
burn had not the art to conceal her 
hopes and fears, her small ambitions 
and disappointments. Thousands of 
women feel them—act upon them— 
suffer by them. But to the few only 
is it given to live as though they felt 
She was a cold-natured, 
calculating girl. But her cool nature 
and calculating spirit led her into the 
commission of as great social errors 
as the most hot-headed perversity 
could have done. The strongest ele- 
ment in her character was subser- 
viency, and this led her to do all sorts 
of things that seemed expedient to the 
shallow judgment that dared not be 
free. In her unmarried days she had 
always regulated her friendship and 
acquaintanceship by a very simple 
rule. Those who were blessed enough 
to find favour in the sight of such as 
were recognized as her social superiors 
by Amelia were civilly entreated by 
her also. Those whom the great 
ignored, she ignored too, in the pre- 
sence of the great. This was her 
simple, unvarying rule, and she was 
pleased to believe that it had answered 
On the morning of the day after 
the receipt of the invitation to Castle- 
nau, Mrs. Hepburn was sitting out 
on the lawn, under the shade of a 
huge, sweeping copper-beech. She 
was very well pleased just now, for 
she had carried her point, and she 
was gratified and alms happy in the 


consciousness that she was going to 
“dine and dance” as her husband 
phrased it, before Lady Ellington on 
this day fortnight. Intuition told her 
that she would not enjoy herself as a 
guest to the manner born would do. - 
But at least she could profess to 
enjoy herself, and she could impress 
the fact of her doing so upon less 
well-endowed friends who were not 
allowed to enter into the secret re- 
cess of her mind. Lady Ellington, as 
her hostess, could not slight her. 
Amelia was one of those people who 
are self-punishing to this degree, that 
they are always anticipating slights. 
Lady Ellington could not slight her; 
and if other people did—well ! there 
would be no need to mention it. It 
will be seen that her own pretentious- 
ness and mean pride were her surest 
foes. No one would have treated 
her as, in her self-flagellating imagina- 
tion, she pictured herself treated. 

But this morning she was feeling 
specially satisfied, happy, and well 
assured. She was arranging sen- 
tences in a letter which she intended 
writing to Cissy Vargrave the day 
after her Castlenau campaign —a 
letter in which the great event should 
be so touched upon that Cissy should 
believe it to be one of many. During 
all the years of their intercourse Mr. 
Vargrave's orphan niece, about whom 
Amelia had always been careful to 
speak slightingly whenever she men- 
tioned her (Cissy) to strangers, was 
the one whom it had been Miss 
Foster’s chiefest aim to impress. 
Now, though things were changed 
and Amelia was well established, and 
Cissy was as insecure socially as ever, 
this aim still lived and flourished, and 
caused Mrs. Hepburn to be torn by 
conflicting feelings. For while she 
was desirous on the other hand of 
getting Cissy to Glene and crushing 
her, so to say, by the sight of Glene 
grandeur, she could not bear that 
Cissy should see that Glene grandeur 
was rather a sad and solitary thing. 
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As she sat there, giving as deep and 
serious thought to the matter as if it 
had been a really deep and serious 
thing in itself, a shadow crossed the 
line of sunbeams on which she was 
gazing out abstractedly, and, looking 
up, she saw Mr. Scorrier coming to- 
wards her. It almost seemed lately 
that there had been a better feeling 
between this pair. The lady had 
ceased from her hitherto incessant 
attempts to make him feel his position 
to be less worthy than it was, or less 
worthy than she thought the position 
occupied by the friends of Hepburn 
of Glene should be. And he accepted 
the change in her easily enough. 
Accepted it principally out of liking 
and regard for her husband, and a 
little because she was a young, good- 
looking woman, with a possibility of 
agreeableness about her if she liked, 
and a great deal because she was a 
probable means of his again meeting 
Miss Vargrave. So now, when he 

‘saw her on the lawn, he turned to- 
wards her instead of pursuing his 
path into the house in search of Mr. 
Hepburn, as he had at first intended. 
When he neared her he raised his 
hat, and the sun fell down lavishly 
upon his bright fair hair, and ren- 
dered his smiles radiant, and she 
remembered how her husband looked, 

- and how young she was, and how, 
after all, Cissy Vargrave would have 
the best of it, if this thing came to 
pass. 
The thought, and the annoyance it 
' caused her, made her face flush, and 
gave her altogether a warmer air than 
she was wont to have, when she gave 
him her hand, and said, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing.” This unusual warmth encouraged 
him to speak of something that was 
near his heart. 

“Have you given up the idea of 
going to Penzance this month ?” he 
asked. ‘I hear from my mother that 
your friends the Vargraves are there, 
and I remember you spoke of going 
there one time.” 


‘‘ How does your mother know the 
Vargraves?” she replied, disregard- 
ing his question. 

He laughed. ‘That fact requires 
a little explanation. My mother lives 
such a very quiet, uneventful life, that 
she has got into a habit of noticing 
trifles and associating them with 
other trifles—what ladies call putting 
two and two together, I believe ; she 
was sitting at her window the other 
night, and she heard some people, in 
passing, mention Glene and me, and 
the next day she found out these people 
to be the Vargraves.” 

“Glene and you! Do the Var- 
graves think you live at Glene?” © 
Amelia said, with a little, cross laugh. 

‘‘ Scarcely that,” he answered, care- 
lessly. ‘Can’t you fancy an Eton 
apothecary being mentioned by the 
misguided in the same breath with 
Windsor Castle? But you did not 
tell me—are you going to join the 
Vargraves at Penzance ?” 

‘No; it’s impossible now,” she said, 
shortly, feeling that she was wronged 
in some way by his allusion to an 
Eton apothecary and Windsor Castle. 
“No; it’s impossible now. I havea 
great many engagements this week; 
and the week after, we are bound to 
go to Castlenau, though I should have 
infinitely preferred sands and sea- 
breezes.” 

“I almost wonder at Mr. Hepburn 
going there,” Arthur Scorrier said, 
gravely. 

She shrugged her shoulders as if 
she implied that the exigencies of 
their position must of necessity be 
sealed books to Mr. Scorrier. 

‘« Because it’s a regular transparent 
bit of popularity-seeking,” Mr. Scor- 
rier went on; ‘and Walter Bracey is 
not the man we want, or the man Mr, 
Hepburn would support at all.” 

‘‘But this affair is quite outside poli- 
tics,” said Mrs. Hepburn; ‘of course 
people who don’t visit at Castlenau 
put down everything that goes on 
there now to political purposes; but, 
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as Mrs. Walter Bracey was saying the 
other day, when she was over with 
me, dear Lady Ellington is a girl at 
heart still, and delights in giving a 
ball as much as her youngest daughter 
does. I wish,” Mrs. Hepburn con- 
tinued, with a sudden access of crush- 
ing magnanimity, ‘‘that we could get 
you an invitation; I am always sorry 
when young men are debarred from 
anything of the sort.” 

‘You're very kind,” he said, drily; 
and Mrs. Hepburn fancied he was 
smiling. 

“When the Castlenau people come 


_ to us I shall ask you to meet them,” 


she said, presently; and again, as he 
was impatient to turn the conversa- 
tion back to the Cissy Vargrave topic, 
he only said, ‘‘ You are very kind.” 

Presently, as he sat there gazing 
abstractedly down at the grass at his 
feet, and wondering how he could 
most easily revert to the subject that 
was most interesting to him, Amelia 
stole a glance at him from under her 
pale lashes—a sly, cautious glance, 
that could not be quarrelled with even 
if it was caught, but that would leave 
an unpleasant impression of having 
been watched and measured on the 
one who was conscious of it: the 
glance that only a deceitful, demure, 
safe woman can give. 

“Did you ask me if Cissy Var- 
grave was coming here to stay ?” she 
asked, slowly. 

He started and looked up, but her 
glance was averted, and he only saw 
a very composed, demure, rather sad 
face, bent towards the earth medita- 
tively. 

“No; I hadn't asked you, but I 
was going to do so,” he answered. 

She shook her head. “I am afraid 
not. I don’t see how I well can have 
her here, consistently with what I 
consider my duty. I have a very 
high idea of what we women owe to 
the men we marry, Mr. Scorrier; and 
though'I like Cissy Vargrave for her- 
self, I owe it to my husband to quell 


that liking and not bring her into his 
house.” 

She had a feeling—a hope—as she 
said this, that she was doing more 
than enunciating proper views. What 
the feeling was, or in what it had its 
rise, she could not tell. She only fan- 
cied that if this dawning interest for 
Cissy, which Mr. Scorrier was dis- 
playing, could be crushed, it would be 
a very good thing. Why it would be 
a good thing she did not stay to ask 
herself. It was merely a momentary 
feeling, and she obeyed it, because it 
agreed with some previous feeling, 
which again she did not stay to de- 
fine as jealousy. 

“Are you speaking of Miss Var- 
grave—your friend ?” he asked, when 
the meaning of her words struck 
him. 

“Yes,” she said, still averting her 
eyes from his. ‘‘ You see the mis- 
tress of such a house as this has re- 
sponsibilities; I could not reconcile 
it to my conscience to bring Cecile 
into a fresh fastidious society that 
would be sure continually to question 
who and what she was. Papa and 
mamma were so good-natured, and 
liked and respected her uncle so 
much, that they disregarded all that 
sort of thing—so would I, if I were 
still in London; but here, where 
people have time to think about things, 
and ask questions, I should compro- 
mise myself.” 

“You will never do that, Mrs. 
Hepburn,” he said, jumping up; and 
again, as he took off his hat in fare- 
well salute to her, the sun fell down 
and rendered him radiant, and she 
remembered that her husband was 
old and feeble, and saw that this man 
who had wearied her with questions 
concerning Cissy was in the prime of 
his bloom and manhood. “You will 
never do that, Mrs. Hepburn.” She 
could not determine whether he | 
meant commendation or not. 

It was dull and tedious sitting 
there when she was left alone, al- 
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though her morning-dress was per- 
fect, and the lawn at Glene was a 
triumph of originally good turf and 
superior management. She could not 
take delight in such things when none 
were by to see her take delight in 
them. Accordingly she soon got up 
and sauntered into the house, and 
found Mr. Scorrier with her husband. 

Rather than be by herself, she 
went into the room where they were. 
She was feeling so dull and discon- 
tented that she would have sought 
any society just then. Mr. Hepburn 
held his hand out to her, and smiled 
as she came in, and her face set itself 
more harshly than before. This 
“familiarity and kindness” to her 
before another man ‘was tasteless” 
she told herself, and then she tried 
to make herself believe that she did 
not care whether he thought it taste- 
less or not, and reminded herself that 
he was only the Danebury surgeon. 

“I am just going down to have 
luncheon with Scorrier,” Mr. Hep- 
burn explained to her. 

“Mr. Scorrier once asked me to 
go and see his conservatory,” she 
said. A craving to go with-them, not 
to be left alone, but to go and further 
disparage Cissy Vargrave in-his eyes, 
if she could, seized her. 

‘I repeat my invitation for to-day, 
Mrs. Hepburn. Will you come and 
have luncheon in my den, too?” Mr. 
Scorrier said, with as much hearti- 
ness as his desire to be quit of her 
presence would permit him to infuse 
into his tone. 

She was pondering something so 
deeply that she did not answer him 
immediately, and he, not liking her 
well enough to patiently wait her 
pleasure to speak, recommenced the 
conversation with Mr. Hepburn which 
her appearance had interrupted. ‘So, 
as I was saying, I hope to be free 
early in next week for ten days or 
a fortnight.” 

“I will come, Mr. Scorrier. Thank 
you. I mean I shall be happy to come,” 


Amelia interrupted, abruptly. ‘Where 
are you going to next week, did you 
say?” 
“I did not say, but I will. I am 
going to Penzance, to stay with my 
mother.” 

A dark, angry flush suffused her 
face, and she glanced at him in the 
same sly, cautious way which has 
been already noticed. But she did - 
not speak or take any other notice of 
his remarks. 

‘You won't stay for this affair at 
Castlenau, then, Arthur?” Mr. Hep- 
burn asked. 

“What affair ?” 
quickly. 

“Why, this dinner and ball. I 
almost think that, if I were in 
Arthur's place, I should go; but I 
am old, and my dancing days are 
over, and I heartily wish I could 
avoid it.” 

“T did not tell Mr. Scorrier we 
would get him an invitation. I said 
I wished I could get him one,” said 
Amelia, who much feared there was 
some mistake which might compro- 
mise her with the Countess in the 
matter. 

“Oh! he has an invitation. Every 
one with a vote has, as a matter of 
course,” Mr. Hepburn said, testily. 
And then Amelia went to prepare for 
her drive down to Danebury to have 
luncheon with Mr. Scorrier. 

She was feeling very sore and very 
much disgusted about several things. 
Amongst others, it was galling to find 
that when she came down with pomp 
and glory from her high estate, and 
expressed a loftily kind wish to do 
him a great favour, that he should 
have had the favour in his pocket the 
whole time. It was not the least 
sharp part of the sting that he should 
have had the magnanimity to strive 
to spare her feelings by refraining 
from telling her that this was the 
case. The tables were turned upon 
her with a vengeance. She had been 
trying to crush what he might deem 


Amelia said, 
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his claims to greater consideration 
than it was her will and pleasure to 
accord him by showing him in what 
high social esteem she was held. 
And he had actually abstained from 
putting the fact before her of himself 
being held in equal esteem. She was 
deeply mortified, and yet she could 
not hate and despise him any more. 

They. all then drove down through 
the park to the village in her pony- 
carriage. Amelia was neither a 
skilful nor a graceful driver, but her 
pair of bays and her little park phaeton 
were alike perfect. She was never 
quite at ease when she was guiding 
her spirited little steeds, and the 
knowledge that she was not so, and 
that she did not appear to be so, 
always discomposed her temper. 
Now, on this occasion she was feel- 
ing specially out of tune with her 
surroundings. Married woman as 
she was, grande dame as she believed 
herself to be, she was cut to the core 
at the thought of this young man, 
whom she had sneered at as a 
“country surgeon,” having a higher 
feeling of admiration for Cecile 
Vargrave than for herself. Even 
with Glene and all its glories freshly 
in her mind, she could not help 
hoping, if this visit of his to Pen- 
zance boded what she feared, that 
his house might prove to be meanly 
proportioned and furnished. She 
could not help wishing that there 
might be something in its ordering 
and appointments which should cause 
mortification to Cecile, if ever the 
latter came there. And yet she could 
not hate and despise him any more. 

They reached his house. Her hus- 
band had pointed out its garden-wall 
to her on two or three occasions 
when they had been driving through 
Danebury, and she had looked at the 
same with the sort of tepid interest 
one is apt to feel for a place one does 
not know or care about. 

But now she did look about her 
with interest, as she passed through 


the gates and along the broad, sweep- 
ing, well-kept drive that led up to the 
entrance-door, which was shaded by 
a porch, covered in these August days 
with a thickly-starred jasmine and a 
wealth of cream-coloured roses. A 
long, two-storied house, verandahed 
and balconied into absolute beauty, 
with a number of large single-paned 
plate-glass windows gleaming out 
irregularly through masses of foliage 
and flowers. A pretty flat lawn in 
front, with a few shrubs and flower- 
beds on it. <A limpid little sheet of 
water to the left, larger than a pond, 
smallerthan alake, with a reed-covered 
island about the size of a dining-table 
in it, and one dull but graceful swan 
floating on its breast. A conservatory 
to the right, running out from a door 
at the end of the house, through 
whose bright panes masses of rich 
colour carefully grouped could be 
seen. This was the exterior of Mr. 
Scorrier’s house; and as Amelia 
looked about her, she could not help 
feeling that its tasteful, unpretentious 
beauty would be quite in keeping 
with Cissy Vargrave and Cissy Var- 
grave’s ideas. ‘I could not bear to 
see her here,” Mrs. Hepburn thought, 
compressing her cunning-looking, 
rabbit-shaped mouth, as she walked 
through the porch into the pretty 
entrance, which was more ante-room 
than hall. 

‘‘Here, you see, in my drawing-room 
I am wanting in all those little ladylike 
uselessnesses that speak of the feminine 
presence,” Mr. Scorrier said, throwing 
open a door, and ushering his guests 
intoa softly shaded, green-tinted room, 
that if it was wanting in certain 
‘“‘ladylike uselessnesses,” it certainly 
was wanting in littleelse. ‘Those who 
are impatient of upholstery details 
had better skip the remainder of this 
page, for Mr. Scorrier’s drawing-room, 
as being closely illustrative ef the 
man, deserves, and: shall have ‘a full 
description. A room, rather long and 
narrow, with a deep, high bew-win- 
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dow at the further end; panelled 
walls in rather light, unvarnished, 
exquisitely carved oak, and four light 
pillars of the same (carved oak), 
springing from floor to ceiling, and 
dividing the window-recess from the 
rest of the room. A moss-patterned 
carpet, green and brown, several low 
couches, all small, and easy chairs of 
pomegranate-coloured velvet ; a piano 
in oak-case; a low, long oak book- 
case full of splendidly bound volumes ; 
velvet-covered table (pomegranate 
colour too) supported by. a shaft that 
sprang from the midst.of a group of 
lions shaped out of the same cak. 
These things made up the furniture, 
the mere upholstery part of the room. 
But scattered about in artistic confu- 
sion were bronzes and statuettes in 
marble, mosaics, enamels, books, and 
photographs. 

‘“‘ All this in Danebury!” Mrs. Hep- 
burn exclaimed, surprised into speech 
and out of politeness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A TRANSFORMATION, 


WILL go and order luncheon,” Mr. 
Scorrier said, as soon as he had 
brought his guests into this room. 
‘‘Old Mrs. Wakely, my housekeeper, 
would be thrown out of gear by the 
thought of a lady at the table, if I 
didn’t give her ten minutes’ grace to 
make what she will think fitting al- 
terations ;” then he went away, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hepburn were free to 
do what people invariably do, in an 
amusingly furnished room—namely, 
peer about, and criticising if they do 
not covet. 

“His practice scarcely justifies all 
this, does it?” Amelia said, when she 
had made the tour of inspection, seat- 
ing herself as she spoke on one of the 


low couches, and trying to look round 


contemptuously. There was a curious 
conflict of feeling going on within 
her, She was not quite sure as to 


whether she felt more pleased or ag- 
grieved at this display of refinement 
on the part of Mr. Scorrier,. which he 
had evidently not designed for her. 


“Oh, I don't. know,” old Mr. 
Hepburn. replied; ‘he. has_ private 
means.” 


‘What made him settle down as a 
mere surgeon ?” 

My wish.” 

“And why had you a wish on a the 
subject of. the career of a young man 
who was no relation to you?” | 

believe I, have already told. you 
why, Amelia. I knew his father,” _ 

‘What is his mother like ?” Amelia 
asked, in a low tone, But before Mr. 


. Hepburn could reply to this question, 


Arthur Scorrier came back into the 
room, 

‘‘ Now, Mrs. Hepburn,” he said, 
‘come, and be indulgent to my bache- 
lor entertainment,” and then he offered 
her his arm and led her into the din- 
ing-room. 

‘‘T am glad it is a bachelor enter- 
tainment,” Mrs, Hepburn said, rather 
earnestly, as she took her seat at the 
table, ‘‘at least,” she added, in rather 
a confused tone, ‘one is glad of any- 
thing for a change, and it has always 
been my fate to be entertained by 
men’s wives.” 

“ Now, I was just thinking that a 
wife at the head of his table was the - 


one grace wanting here,” Mr. Hep-.. . 


burn said, looking about him ap- 
provingly. The table was round, and.- 


brightly set forth, and presently Mrs.. 


Hepburn’s attention was attracted by 
some old and richly chased little silver- 
gilt salt-cellars, 

“These are lovely!” Amelia ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Why, they are like ours, 
only smaller.” 

“ They were my mother’s contribu-_ 
tion when I was. putting my house ij in 
order,” Arthur Scorrier, said; ‘the 


only. really. valuable, pieces of plate 


she_ had, I belieye—my father’s first 
present to her ; had you noticed that 
they were the same pattern as yours, 
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sir?” he added, addressing Mr. Hep- 
burn. 

“No, I had not,” Mr. Hepburn 
replied, courteously: ‘singular coinci- 
dences of the kind are apt to occur 
about plate that was probably pur- 
chased about the same date. I see 
the crest has been obliterated.” 

“I suppose my father wanted to 


avoid paying tax for it,” Arthur 
laughed. ‘By the way,” he con- 
tinued, “‘nothing of ours is marked 


with a crest. I don’t know what mine 
is, Mrs. Hepburn. Isn't that a de- 
grading confession, and are you not 
surprised at it?” 

“No, I’m not surprised at it,” 
Amelia said ; but there was no covert 
sneer in her manner of saying it, as 
there would have been a short time 
ago. ‘“‘Of course you could get it 
drawn from the herald’s office, if you 
liked.” 

“I should rather not do it if I were 
in your place, Arthur,” Mr. Hepburn 
said, advisingly. “ Every young man 
who can get hold of a crest to which 
he has ever so remote a claim, sticks 
it on a signet-ring and a dog-cart, 
and whatever else he can conveniently 
place it on. I should prefer a simple 
cipher if I were in your place—it’s 
better taste.” 

“But you can’t call a son’s claim 
to his father’s crest a remote one,” 
Amelia argued, and then felt sorry 
that she had spoken in favour of Mr. 
Scorrier’s adopting an honourably dis- 
tinctive badge which she should sorely 
grudge to Cissy Vargrave’s husband. 
‘If I felt sure that he would marry her, 
I would suggest his adopting a pill- 
box even now,” she thought, savagely ; 
and then she looked at his frank, 
high-spirited, handsome face, and 
marked his look of breeding, and felt 
1egretful for the savage desire to snub 


him which had seized her but a mo- | 


ment before. ‘But if he goes hank- 
ering after a wife whose connections 
or want of connections will only lower 
him socially, he will deserve any 


amount of snubbing," she told her- 
self. 

By-and-by the conversation turned 
to the seasonable topic of travelling. 

“It's so natural, after having lived 
all my life in London, to think that 
it’s absolutely necessary to go some- 
where else in the autumn,” Mrs. Hep- 
burn said. ‘I have the feeling on 
me now, though of course, I couldn't 
have fresher air or lovelier scenery 
anywhere than at Glene.” 

“Yes, you have plenty of fresh air 
and good scenery here, but it’s inland 
air and scenery, and what one wants 
in autumn are sea-breezes and coast- 
scenery. Why don’t you go down to 
Penzance now your friends are there ?” 
Arthur Scorrier asked, forgetting, in 
his eagerness to secure a means of 
communion with Cecile Vargrave, that 
his mother’s presence would be a bar- 
rier to Mr. Hepburn’s helping him. 

“Because I saw quite enough of 
my friends, as you persist in calling 
them, when I was living near them,” 
Amelia said, coldly. 

«‘And I may add, because I have 
an insurmountable objection to Pen- 
zance,” her husband added, with 
equal coldness. Then the spirit of 
quiet enjoyment and geniality which 
had been about this trio before, fled, 
and they each felt that the sooner 
they separated the pleasanter it would 
be for all. 

They went back to the drawing- 
room that was so striking in its oak 
panelled unconventionality, and when 
Mrs. Hepburn was sitting waiting for 
her ponies to come round, Mr. Scor- 
rier came up to her, and addressed 
her with greater heartiness than he 
had ever expressed towards her be- 
fore. 

“You will come again—this first 
visit will not be your last ?” 

She looked up half sullenly, half 
smilingly. ‘Why should I come 
again? You only ask me _ because 
you want my husband, and he mene 
come without me.” 
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«I must not have you leave with 
that impression; it is too mortifying 
to me; you make me feel that I have 
been signally wanting in one of the 
finer attributes of hospitality—what 
have I done ?” 

“You have not done anything yet,” 
she said; and it was all sullenness 
now—sullenness unredeemed by an 
attempt at a smile. 

“What is he likely to do that can 
be displeasing to you, my dear?” 
Mr. Hepburn asked, speaking sharply, 
and looking sharply at them both; 
and then Amelia threw off the sombre 
cloud that had settled over her with 
an effort, and rose up laughing. 

“Why, if he married a Miss Pot- 
tinger, for instance, I could not help 
being displeased, for I should never 
have the courage to come here and 
bore myself.” 

“IT shall never marry a Miss Pot- 
tinger,” Arthur Scorrier replied, as he 
offered his arm, and led her out to 
her pony-carriage. ‘Meantime, until I 
commit a similar iniquity, let there be 
peace and good-will between us.” 

He spoke lightly, in the merest 
jest. But there was sober earnest in 
her tone as she answered, 

“So be it—until you commit a 
similar iniquity, as you say.” Then 
the old husband and the hard young 
wife drove off together, and as Mr. 
Scorrier watched them through his 
gates, he thought, 

“We shall both regret the day he 
married the blameless creature whose 
name was never even whispered in 
connection with a girlish flirtation. 
She either wants to play a dangerous 
game, or she is conjuring up a more 
dangerous reality.” And then he 
went about his work again, disliking 
his old friend’s wife more in this first 
hour of her partially relenting towards 
him, than he had ever done while she 
— been half insolently opposed to 

im. 

“ As we are in the village, I should 

like to call in and see Mrs. Pottinger,” 


Mr. Hepburn said, breaking a silence 
which had lasted from the time they 
had exchanged “ good-bye”. with 
Arthur Scorrier. 

“As you please,” Mrs. Hepburn 
replied, quickly. “I was thinking 
myseli that it was time I went to see 
her.” 

There was something so unusually 
acquiescent in Amelia's voice and 
manner that Mr. Hepburn looked at 
her in surprise, telling himself that it 
must have been the concession he had 
made in the matter of Castlenau 
which had wrought the happy change. 
He thought he would improve the 
occasion. 

‘I don’t care at all for society, as 
you know,” he said, in a tone that 
showed how eminently praiseworthy 
and commendable he thought such 
“not caring” was, ‘still I like to 
see old friends about me in my own 
house. I wish you would sometimes 
ask those girls up of an evening to 
have coffee and a little music.” 

‘Girls find coffee and a little music 
dull without anything else; but if 
they will find any pleasure in coming, 
I shall be very happy to see them.” 

Another concession! Amelia had 
not been so amiably ready to fall in 
with his views since their marriage. 

‘You could always ask Scorrier to 
come in, too,” he said, as they turned 
down the little side-road in which 
Mrs. Pottinger’s was situated; and 
Amelia, still affable, answered, ‘ Yes, 
he is good-natured enough not to 
mind trying to help amuse the poor 
old things,” 

This was only the second time that 
Mrs. Hepburn of Glene had conde- 
scended from her high estate so far as 
to call on Mrs. Pottinger. She had 
often pulled her ponies up at the 
widow’s door, and left baskets of ve- 
getables, and fruit and flowers, but 
in her narrow fear of getting intimate 
with wrong people, and so damaging 
herself in the county, she had never 
“‘gone in” after making the compul- 
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sory return call on just coming to 
Glene. As she went in this day, 
there was an odour of dried lavender 
and pot-pourri, of old-fashioned stocks 
and jasmine, and a great air of re- 
spectability and quiet that made her 
wish for a moment that she could 
“feel like it,” feel settled, feel satis- 
fied and contented—as was her hus- 
band, for instance. 

They went into a comfortably fur- 
nished, faded, chintz-covered room, 
where the odour of dried lavender 
and pot-pourri strengthened, and there 
they found the widow, Mrs. Pottinger, 
and her four unmarried daughters 
doing the work that was established 
in their minds by habit and custom 
as the “right kind of work to do of 
an afternoon.” This was wool-work, 
all stiff in design and sad in colour, 
copied from much pricked and worn 
patterns of forty years ago—patterns 
that were kept alive, so to say, by 
much brown paper and gum at their 
backs, and that would never gratify 
the vulgar gaze even when finished. 
For it was a fixed and immutable law 
in Mrs. Pottinger’s house that every- 
thing which, in the distorted imagina- 
tions of the dwellers therein ranked 
as pretty, should be covered up re- 
ligiously under large and grotesque- 
patterned chintzes. 

«And so you really have been to 
luncheon at Mr. Scorrier’s!” Mrs. 
Pottinger began, as soon as her 
guests were seated. Mrs. Pottinger 
was a slim, tight-figured, old lady, 
with cleanly cut, aquiline features, 
that were now becoming beaky—an 
old lady who spoke in a flat mono- 
tone, and who prided herself still on 
the possession of a waist. She was 
likewise much addicted to the plea- 
sure of telling people what they had 
been doing lately, without waiting to 
know whether such show of know- 
ledge on her part would be agreeable 
to them or not. An old lady who took 
an active interest in her fellow-crea- 
tures still, an interest which would 


lead her to get out of bed at unseemly 
hours, and peer through the blinds to 
see when and how her neighbours 
came home from market and other 
places. This habit of hers had driven 
her only married daughter and son- 
in-law out of Danebury, for; as her 
daughter said, ‘It is too much to do 
an uninteresting thing one time, and 
to be told of it by mamma the next.” 

‘‘And so you.really have been to 
luncheon at Mr. Scorrier’s!” she 
began, to which remark Amelia 
smiled a faint assent, and Mr. Hep- 
burn replied, heartily : 

“Yes, it has been my wife’s first 
visit there, and Arthur entertained us 
well. Did he not, Amelia?” 

“Very well indeed,” Mrs. Hep- 
burn said, carelessly. She did not 
wish to discuss either Mr. Scorrier 
or Mr. Scorrier’s ménage just yet. 

‘He is a very superior young man, 
don’t you think?” Mrs. Pottinger 
went on; and Amelia asked, imper- 
tinently : 

‘Superior to what ?—his position 
and the people he lives amongst ? 
Yes, I think he is.” 

“I meant, superior to most young 
men of the day,” Mrs. Pottinger, who 
evidently declined to feel rebuffed, re- 
plied ; ‘his house is too fantastic for 
my taste, but he has travelled a great 
deal, and picked up queer notions 
that don’t quite fall in with our 
ideas.” 

‘“‘T thought his house very perfect,” 
Amelia said, steadily ; ‘it didn’t strike 
me as being fantastic at all.” 

“ Didn't it, really! Well, as I said 
to his mother, when she was staying 
with him, and she agreed with me— 
most excellent and delightful person, 
his mother—I was quite sorry you 
were not here, Mr. Hepburn, to make 
her acquaintance, you would have 
been charmed with her—lI told her 
so, and added that she would have 
been delighted with you, and she 
said how she hoped to meet you 
some day.” 
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“Don't you know his mother ” 
Amelia asked, quite disregarding the 
fact of the latter part of Mrs. Pottin- 
ger’s speech being merely a long 
parenthetical interruption to the state- 
ment she was about to make relative 
to the same sentiments being held in 
common on a certain subject by both 
Mrs. Scorrier and herself. ‘ Don’t 
you know his mother?” 

“No, I do not,” Mr. Hepburn re- 
plied, testily. It was very disagree- 
able to him to hear remarks made 
about that fine avoidance of Mrs. 
Scorrier which he had explained so 
satisfactorily to her son. 

We used to see a great deal of 
her while she was here,” one of the 
Misses Pottinger struck in ; ‘‘she was 
always asking us there, so different 
from some mothers, who are afraid if a 
girl looks at their sons.” Miss Pot- 
tinger quite flushed up in excitement 
as she said this, and Mrs. Hepburn 
regarded her with a gaze that said 
only too plainly, ‘‘No mother need 
be afraid of you.” 

“Yes, it would be very nice for us 
if Mrs. Scorrier came to live with her 
son,” a second Miss Pottinger said, 
enthusiastically paid us so 
very much attention that we missed 
her very much when she left. I do 
wonder that Mr. Scorrier does not 
have her with him; he is not likely 
to marry, I should think.” 

“There is no one for him to marry 
about here,” Amelia said, contemptu- 
ously, disregarding ruthlessly the 
claims to his consideration which the 
Misses Pottinger might be supposed 
to have by lenient and easily satisfied 
people; and then, being away from 
the influence of his presence, she 
went on to give utterance to one 
of the views respecting him with 
which she had fortified her dislike to 
him at first. ‘Mr. Scorrier can’t 
afford to marry anybody ; men in his 
position have need to marry wives 
who can help them up.” 

“J think you will find that Mr. 


-Scorrier, when he does marry, will 


do so to please himself, without much 
regard to other people’s thoughts on 
the subject,” Mr. Hepburn said, ener- 
getically. ‘I hope he will marry well 
and happily, and soon—above all, 
soon; I should like to see him with 
a wife in his youth.” 

“TI have no doubt he will gratify 
you, if you only let him know your 
wishes on the subject,” Amelia said, 
suffering her temper to rise, but keep- 
ing it in check, because she would 
not let the Pottingers think that all 
was not bliss in this marriage of 
hers; ‘‘for my own part, I can’t 
understand taking a wild interest in 
a man’s marriage before there is the 
faintest probability of his marrying at 
all. Can you?” 

“No, I can’t,” Mrs. Pottinger said, 
promptly, actuated by the amiable 
desire of agreeing with both Mr. . 
Hepburn and his wife; ‘but then, 
you see, a Mrs. Scorrier would be 
rather an important person in our 
village society. We naturally feel 
that a good many of our little social 
pleasures would. be made or marred 
by her, so we can’t help questioning 
what she might be like.” 

“A bright fate for anybody, that, 
certainly! Humdrum and monoto- 
nous as my life is, Cissy Vargrave 
will find hers more insignificant still 
if he is fool enough to marry her,” 
Amelia thought. And then she put 
on the appearance of listening politely 
to some of the Pottinger platitudes, 
while in reality she was indulging 
herself in the reflection that if such 
a marriage should come to pass, 
Cissy’s excitable, impatient, discon- 
tented nature would wear itself out 
in the ignominious bondage it would 
be placed in, between the neglects of 
some and the attentions of others. 

The good temper and easy acqui- 
escence in any suggestions he made, 
which had so surprised and pleased 
Mr. Hepburn half an hour before, 
were quite gone now. She looked as 
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she felt, weary, cross, and worn-out, 
as she sat there and thought, this then 
was all her marriage had brought her. 
This ! that she should spend her young 
life in a humdrum, monotonous way, 
and be made by circumstances to find 
her keenest interest and greatest plea- 
sureinthe hope that her old friend Cissy 
Vargrave might knownothing brighter. 
Then she angrily ‘checked these 
thoughts, trying to drive them out, 
and crush them down, by telling her- 
self that, after all, she had no reason 
for supposing that Cissy would ever 
be nearer and dearer to this young 
man than she was at present. Even 
if Arthur Scorrier did go to Penzance, 
a thousand things might occur, and 
probably would occur, to prevent his 
meeting with the Vargraves. Besides, 
something might stop his going to 
Penzance. She rose up to go away, 
giving the Pottingers a far warmer 
invitation to ‘“‘come and spend the 
evening at Glene,” in her haste, than 
she would have accorded them had 
she felt cool and collected as usual. 
She would go home and send a ver- 
bal invitation to Mr. Scorrier to come 
to them this evening, “for the sake of 
amusing the poor, dull, prosy Pottin- 
gers ;” and if he came, she would say 
just one or two little words to him 
about the Vargraves that should show 
him what she thought of them. She 
was quite absorbed in these determi- 
nations as she drove home—dquite ab- 
sorbed in the work of proving to her- 
self that the sudden desire to enter- 
tain these people was due solely and 
wholly to the fact of her having dis- 
covered that the sight of any one at 
Glene was better than the solitude she 
had recently endured. And that the 
other resolve, the intention of saving 
Mr. Scorrier, at any cost, from the 
Vargrave snare, was due to the fact of 
his being such a favourite of her hus- 
band’s. “I will find out what his 
mother is like, and get her on my—” 
she checked thereflection, and changed 
it into the words, “‘ And get her to 


regard it as a mésalliance.” For 
somehow or other Amelia had learnt 
that the fear of her son making one 
was one of the strongest and most 
painful feelings in the old lady’s mind. 
How she had arrived at this know- 
ledge of the sentiments of the old 
lady, mention of whom was so rarely 
made, it is hardto say. But she had 
arrived at it. She felt that it was so, 
and for some reason or other she was 
very glad of it. 

It was well for their married hap- 
piness perhaps that she had something 
to think about on this occasion, which 
carried her outside Mr. Hepburn’s 
influence, as it were. For Mr. Hep- 
burn’s influence would have been a 
depressing one had she been sympa- 
thetic to it : an annoying one had she 
been unsympathetic and, at the same 
time, observant. On the face of it 
she had been very conceding in act 
and deed (if not in manner always) 
this day, and it was, or rather it 
would have been, had she observed it, 
hard to find these acts and deeds dis- 
regarded, or regarded as trifles now. 
She had accepted the invitation of his 
favourite, and she had extended in- 
vitations to his friends the Pottingers, 
and this was a great move in the con- 
ciliating direction away from her re- 
solution to have ‘Nothing at all to 
do with them,” with which she had 
been fraught when she first came to 
Glene. But Mr. Hepburn was evi- 
dently ill-pleased about something. 
Whether it was with her or with 
another, it was difficult to determine. 
He showed his displeasure as they 
drove home by maintaining a grim 
silence, and a rigid expression of face ; 
and of these signs of displeasure Ame- 
lia took no notice. When he reached 
home, he manifested it more openly. 

“I thought it in very bad taste 
your talking as you did about Mrs. 
Scorrier, Amelia,” he said, in a vexed 
tone. 

“Talking as I did about Mrs, 
Scorrier! I scarcely mentioned her,” 
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Amelia said, and then she added, 
quickly, « Your friends, the Misses 
Pottinger, made themselves geese 
about her; but that they do about every 
one they mention.” 

« Arthur is surely the best judge of 
whether it would be agreeable to have 
his mother live with him or not,” 
Mr. Hepburn went on, just as though 
the scheme of Mrs. Scorrier’s doing so 
had been started by Amelia. 

‘I think it would be a hateful plan 
for him to have her there,” Mrs. 
Hepburn answered, with considerz.ble 
energy. ‘It’s one of those houses 
that are pleasant enough to go to as 
we went to-day, but that would be 
odious with a mistress in it.” 

‘‘ Not with a wife for its mistress. 
We shall have him there with a wife 
soon I hope,” Mr. Hepburn replied ; 
and then he went on, ‘I look for- 
ward to seeing him settled in the 
best way a man can be settled before 
I die.” 

“I think,” Amelia said, rising up 
slowly (she had seated herself to listen 
to Mr. Hepburn’s views respecting 
Arthur Scorrier’s settling)—“I think I 
had better goand dress for dinner now.” 

‘You will be too early ; come out 
on the lawn with me.” 

“As you please; but I am very 
tired.” Then she made a step for- 
ward after him towards the door, and 
he heard her stagger, catch hold of a 
light chair that turned over in her 
grasp, and looked round in time to 
see her falling to the ground quite 
cold and insensible. 

He was only lately married, and 
his hopes as to what might eventuate 
from his marriage were high, conse- 
quently he was very much frightened 
now at what looked very like physical 
delicacy in his wife. She had not 
been having too much excitement 
since her marriage, he had taken care 
of that, and this day she had been 
subjected to the test of only the gen- 
tlest driving exercise. He was shocked 
and disappointed and frightened. She 


had always seemed to be so sound 
and hard and hearty ; so entirely free 
from all that over-sensitiveness of 
mind and body to which some femi- 
nine flesh is heir. This sudden 
failing of that sound, hard heartiness, 
on which he had so strongly relied, 
upset him very much. In a minute, 
as he stood looking at her crumpled 
up on the carpet at his feet, he thought 
of all the restoratives of which he had 
heard—water, burnt feathers, toilet 
vinegar, a doctor! The last was 
likely to prove the most efficacious. 
He rang the bell, and when the ser- 
vant came in, he ordered that a mes- 
senger might be despatched, desiring 
Mr. Scorrier’s immediate attendance 
on Mrs. Hepburn, and then he sat 
down and watched her as she gradu- 
ally panted back to consciousness. 

‘‘ What is it that has upset you so,” 
he asked as she recovered, and sat up, 
looking very white and stricken still, 
as he had never seen her look before. 

‘‘ Nothing—I turned giddy,” she 
said, and then she stood up and mut- 
tered something about ‘now she 
would go and dress.” 

“Wait here, Amelia; I have sent 
for Scorrier; do wait, here, and see 
him, my dear.” 

“Sent for Scorrier!” she said, sharp- 
ly; ‘ what utter absurdity!” 

‘‘My intense anxiety about you 
was the cause of the absurdity,” he 
replied, in rather an injuredtone, ‘I 
wanted to know what was the matter 
with you. The attack has shaken me 
more than it has you, Amelia,” he 
added, tenderly ; “ it will be a satisfac- 
tion to me for Scorrier to see you.” 

“It will be no satisfaction to me, 
but only a great annoyance,” she said, 
retreating towards the door. And 
then he resumed authority, told her that 
“this was mere senseless prejudice,” 
and then was left alone—till Mr. Scor- 
rier came—to ruminate on the proba- 
bilities of his wife proving contuma- 
cious. 

She went upstairs, and went through 
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the ceremony of dressing with an im- 
patient anxiety that did not escape 
the eyes of her maid. Apparently Mrs. 
Hepburn was more desirous of setting 
off such natural charms as she was 
possessed of, with all the artifices of 
art she had at her command this day, 
than she had been since her marriage. 
Usually when they were alone—and 
they were always alone at Glene— 
she was content with whatever dress 
the taste of Olive, her maid, con- 
demned her to wear. But this day 
she took the selection into her own 
hands, and routed all Olive’s sugges- 


‘tions. Hitherto the handsome young 


wife of the old master of Glene had 
seemed to affect sombre colours, and 
matronly forms in her attire—putting 
ten years on to herself, if she put a 
day, by such reckless indiscretion in 
the choice of dress, as Olive was wont 
to aver. But now some change was 
wrought in her judgment respecting 
what it would be fit and proper for 
her to wear, to sit down to dine alone 
with Mr. Hepburnin. At length she 
stood arrayed in a soft filmy Indian 
muslin, about which a trellis-work of 
the most exquisitely delicate em- 
broidery seemed to creep—a robe so 
soft and transparent that it only 
veiled, and did not dim the brightly 
blue crystalline silk, over which it fell ; 
—when at length she stood arrayed 
thus, it was evident that her youth 
and good looks were going to assert 
themselves in a way she had never 


encouraged them to do before. Then 
she sent down to the conservatory for 
some crimson flowers, and placed them 
in her hair and on her bosom ; and 
then she decked her hard, white, thin, 
well-formed hands, with sparkling 
rings, and looked at herself in the 
glass, and was pleased. 

In the glass, too, besides the reflec- 
tion of her own good looks, so well 
set off, she caught the face of her 
maid set in a stare of amazement 
and amusement. It was not her 
policy at all (if policy she had) to turn 
round and detect, and force an ex- 
planation from the shrewd waiting- 
woman. Butshedeterminedtodoaway 
with both these feelings in Olive'’s 
mind—these feelings which were so 
vividly portrayed in Olive’s face. 
Accordingly she waited, in apparent 
unconsciousness, for a minute or two, 
fashioning and refashioning the dis- 
position of her flowers. And then her 
cunning eyes (they were cunning in 
spite of being well-formed and good 
in colour, and altogether what people 
generally called fine) raised them- 
selves, and she turned round, 

“Mr. Hepburn is more particular 
about the way in which I dress to 
receive such old and valued friends as 
Mrs. Pottinger and her daughters, 
than if I were dressing for a ball,” 
she said; and Olive thought, “ Mr. 
Hepburn can never think to please 
them old things by getting her to look 
like their granddaughter.” 
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RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 


EW persons will be disposed to 
dispute that the subject of Re- 
cruiting for our army is one of con- 
siderable importance. Whether we 
shall get good soldiers, or bad or in- 
different soldiers; whether we shall 
get many or few of them; whether 
we shall get them on the best or the 
worst terms; whether we shall get 
them readily or with difficulty, when 
we want, or when the immediate 
necessity for recruiting has ceased 
to exist;. whether, in fact, we shall 
have a sort of expansible nucleus of 
enlistment, or whether we shall live 
from hand to mouth, bidding high, 
and obliged either to keep, as it were, 
so many soldiers in stock against an 
emergency, or to purchase at extrava- 
gant rates, not always what we want, 
when the market is rendered dear by 
the demand or its urgency—these are 
considerations which will be generally 
accepted as worthy of systematic and 
patient solution. But what is not so 
generally perceived is, that the ques- 
tion branches off into infinite ramifi- 
cations outside itself. That in place 
of being, as it too commonly appears, 
a narrow question, it is an exceed- 
ingly wide one—a question not to be 
determined by and for itself, but one 
which lies at the root of many of the 
most interesting and difficult prob- 
lems which belong, to a military 
system. Even the Recruiting Com- 
missioners who reported on this sub- 
ject two years ago appear to have 
fallen into this error. They seem to 
have regarded their ‘instructions as 
comprised within the narrow limits 
defined by the word “ recruiting,” and 


‘as long as they could tinker up our 


present system to satisfy a present 


want, they were content not to seek 
in a possible reorganization of the 


system for the more complete and 


satisfactory solution which only such 
a reorganization can present. Thus 
it chanced that the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, while produc- 
tive of considerable immediate relief, 
left the problem practically undeter- 
mined; and it was due to the same 
cause that these recommendations met 
with such very contradictory criticism. 
To some writers—and among them 
military men of eminence and autho- 
rity—this report appeared satisfac- 
tory and useful. To others—to men 
who looked beyond the present, and 
who regarded the whole matter com- 
prehensively, as presenting a’ large 
concrete subject, not to be discussed 
piecemeal — the report appeared, if 
not useless, at least unsatisfactory. 
They looked for completion and be- 
held patchwork—patchwork of an at- 
tractive character, it is true, executed 
with some skill, and harmonious 
within itself, but patchwork after all, 
and, at the best, new cloth in an old 
garment. So, since this report has 
been rendered, there has been, perhaps, 
more uneasiness upon the subject than 
there was before. People have, with 
a curiously correct instinct, refused 
to listen to the cry of Peace, Peace! 
when there is no peace. They say, 
“This is all very well in its way. 
You tell us how to get a certain num- 
ber of recruits; you tell us how to 
retain our old soldiers; you make 
many useful, practical suggestions, 
and your recommendations, if adopted, 
will go far towards improving the 
soldier’s position. But we are by no 
means satisfied that the recruits you 
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will give us are of the sort we want ; 
we are still in uncertainty whether it 
is well to bid for the retention of our 
old soldiers; nay, it does not ap- 
pear to us that, even with your old 
soldiers and your recruits, such as 
they are, put together, we shall pos- 
sess, we will not say a force numeri- 
cally sufficient, but the basis of a 
force capable of large and immediate 
expansion.” The result of the adop- 
tion of the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations has operated in a way to 
justify the holders of both these views. 
Those who approved of the recom- 
mendations are able to point to the 
results, and to say that we have now 
plenty of men; that the tone of the 
army has somewhat improved; that 
the recruiting difficulties which the 
Commission was appointed to re- 
lieve have been removed; and that 
the objects which the Commissioners 
had in view have therefore so far 
been fulfilled. Dissentients from the 
scheme, whether in principle or in 
detait, are able to say, on the other 
side, with no less justice, that many 
circumstances, such as abnormal 
commercial and agricultural depres- 
sion, have operated independently of 
the Commissioners’ recommendations 
to produce these results; that it does 
not follow that, because we now get 
plenty of men, we get them on 
the most economical terms; that the 
quality of the men is still uncertain; 
that, in short, the question is so far 
from being solved that we can 
scarcely be said really to feel our feet 
at all. 

With this last view most persons 
who bring to bear upon military sub- 


jects habits of trained and indepen- 


dent reflection will be apt to agree; 
and the view appears to us of suffi- 
cient importance to justify an attempt 
to reduce to its elements the vague 
uneasiness which is one of its char- 
acteristics, and to present the yet un- 
solved question in something like a 
definite and tangible form. 


We should say that four distinct 
problems are involved in the con- 
sideration of the recruiting question, 
In other words, before we can rest 
and be thankful we must.be able to 
answer satisfactorily four separate 
questions. 

First: Do we get a_ sufficient 
number of recruits ? 

Second : Do we get recruits of the 
right quality ? 

Third: Is it desirable to enlist a 
man for a long term of service or a 
short one ? and is our practice in this 
respect what it should be ? 

Fourth: Is our present system 
capable of readjustment wherever it 
may be deficient in these particulars, 
or does it need a sort of military re- 
volution to make it satisfactory ? 

First, then, Do we get a sufficient 
number of recruits ? This is evidently 
a question to which it is most impor- 
tant that we should be able to make 
affirmative reply. If we obtained the 
very best recruits in the world; if 
our army were to be entirely enlisted 
from the educated, intelligent, adven- 
turous, and most physically vigorous 
classes—still, if it were fifty or sixty per 
cent. belowits strength, nay, even ten, or 
five, or one per cent. below its strength 
our system of recruiting could not be 
pronounced satisfactory. Then, again, 
What is the strength of the army? Is 
its strength to be measured by its re- 
quirements in times of peace, or by 
the very different requirements of a 
time of war? Seeing that an army 
is essentially an instrument of war- 
like application, like a sword or a 
bayonet or a rifle, its ultimate require- 
ments are really to be measured by 
its necessities in war-times, as the 
test of a sword is its capability, not of 
glittering and adorning, but of de- 
livering a trenchant blow or a sharp 
point. If we put the question in this 
way, with reference to semething 
more than the mere every-day neces- 
sities of the army, is it possible to 
answer it in the affirmative? Is it 
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not rather perfectly well known that 
we are living from hand to mouth, so 
much so that it appears to us matter 
for high congratulation when the 
number of recruits is something even 
slightly in excess of our peace require- 
ments? Has this not during the 
present session been made, more than 
once, matter for official and national 
glorification ? We should say, briefly, 
that at present our position is this. 
We are able, by reason of the impetus 
given to recruiting by the additional 
twopence per diem and other excep- 
tional causes, to obtain—notaltogether 
without difficulty—a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits to supply the gaps 
which are created in our army during 
a period of comparative inactivity, 
and at a time when hygienic re- 
forms have been pushed further 
than at any other period, or in any 
other army. Our militia is lament- 
ably and admittedly short of men ; 
our reserved forces can scarcely be 
said to exist at all, except on paper ; 
and, as no one can say what the 
strength of our Volunteer army ought 
to be, it is impossible to pronounce 
authoritatively as to whether this force 
- is up to the standard or not. There- 
fore, on this first point, we say, the 
reply must be unsatisfactory. And if 
we were to go into the particulars 
of how these recruits are obtained, 
with how much difficulty, at how 
much cost, with how much dirty 
scheming, with how much sweeping 
up of miserable gutters and sweeping 
down of miserable garrets, and under, 
we may say, what false pretences, the 
reply would be more unsatisfactory 
still, and would establish that the 
pulse of our recruiting system, as far 
even as mere numbers is concerned, 
beats languidly and poorly. 

When we turn to the quality of our 
recruits, the deficiency is yet more 
obvious. By the quality, we mean not 
the physical vigour of our recruits— 
not their mere brute force, but their 
educational, and _ intellectual 


qualities. We are apt to flatter our- 
selves that ours is a voluntary system 
of enlistment, and such we call it. 
But, as a matter of fact, our recruits 
are for the most part as much con- 
scripts, although in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense, as those of foreign 
nations. They have been aptly 
called by a French writer ‘“ conscripts 
de la faim.” In very truth, they are 
men who, speaking generally, enlist 
because they can hold out against 
enlistment no longer. One thing or 
another drives them to it. They are 
hungry, or they are poor, or they 
see an opening to trading in bounties, 
or perchance they get drunk, or they 
become desperate under some strange 
stress of circumstances, or they desire 
—horrible satire on our military sys- 
tem !—to berevenged ontheir family for 
some offence or slight, and so in their 
spite, as the very worst and wickedest 
thing they can do, they enlist. In nine 
cases out of ten soldiering is the last 
trade they would have chosen. The 
trade has, in fact, got a bad name, and 
good men do not often temperately and 
calnily select it. Sometimes they do; 


_ some small percentage there is of men 


who are possessed with an adventurous 
spirit or caught by the bright glitter of 
a soldier’s life, and by possibilities of 
honourable distinction ; men of re- 
spectability and some position, the 
sons, in rare instances, of farmers and 
yeomen—men who would be a credit 
to any army. But how large, or how 
small is this percentage, let any 
soldier say. And again, let us do 
the justice of adding, many of the 
recruits who, in the first instance, 
entered the army because they could 
not help it, become smart, intelligent, 


-valuable soldiers, and pass up into 


the higher ranks of non-commissioned 
officers. Nay, further still, let us not 
be misunderstood as intending to im- 
ply that the mass of English soldiers, 
however and wheresoever recruited, 
fail in their duty—that they are not 
softened and leavened by the process 
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which converts them into soldiers ; or 
that the general character and beha- 
viour of our soldiery are really open 
to censure or rebuke. It would be 
a cruel libel to affirm this ; indeed, it 
would be easy and pleasant enough 
to devote some of our space to show 
how libellous any such assertion 
would be. But this would be beside 
our present purpose, which is not to 
show that the quality of our army is 
bad—for, speaking broadly, it is good, 
and it speaks much for our regimental 
system that it should be so—but 
that it is deficient, that it is not 
the best possible, that it is not what it 
might be. Take, for a comparison, 
the Prussian army. Are not the 
general intelligence and social status 
of that army very far in advance of 
those of the English army? Doesa 
Prussian speak with backwardness 
or hesitation of his services as a 
private? Do not men of high posi- 
tion, manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessors—men of all classes and stand- 
ings—trefer to their services in the 
ranks, and to the days when they 
handled the ziindnadelgewehr,” with 


pride and satisfaction? Things are . 


not thus with us. The army here is 
not yet, at all events, looked up to as 
a profession which a man may be 
proud to enter, which it will be a 
serious and everlasting disgrace to be 
dismissed from. Does any one know 
an English mother who was really 
pleased when she heard that her son 
had “taken the shilling”? or when 
her daughter became engaged to a 
soldier? Is there not, rightly or 
wrongly, a sort of social ban upon the 
army, which makes its members not 
as other men are—a class apart—a 
class of which, up to a point, abstract- 
edly, we are proud enough, but which 
we know does not rise to the level of 
the great middle classes of the country, 
and to the individuals of which, in our 
aristocratic, indolent way, we mete 
out our respect or disrespect accord- 
ingly? 


The third consideration which pre- 
sents itself in a discussion of this 
question is, whether it is better to bid 
for long or short service men. Asa 
general rule this question is exclu- 
sively argued with reference to the 
practice of some few foreign nations. 
They, it is ‘said, as witness the 
Prussians, encourage short terms of 
enlistment and draw their soldiers for 
limited periods, and yet their armies, 
in respect of intelligence and_profes- 
sional knowledge, are superior to ours. 
There ,is some confusion here be- 
tween cause and effect. The supe- 
riority of these soldiers is not so much 
due to the fact that they have been 
soldiers only for a shorter time, as 
that they have been drawn by con- 
scription from the nation at large, and 
because the nation at large, every 
section of it, willingly responds to a 
call which being for so short a period 
is little irksome. And so propor- 
tionately would it be in a system of 
volunteer enlistment. Shorten your 
term of service and you at once tap a 
Sresh and better class of men. And if 
you get a better, more _ intelligent 
recruit, you may advantageously dis- 
pense with the old soldier. Advan- 
tageously, because the old soldier, as 
such, is not generally a desirable 
member of the military community. 
He is up to all the “tricks of the 
trade ;” he has learned to “run 
cunning.” He is apter at deception, 
nor does he really give anything to 
compensate for all this. He is not 
braver ; he is not physically more vigo- 
rous ; he does not shoot straighter ; 
he is not more contented ; he is not, 
as a rule, healthier; nor does he 
necessarily know more of the mecha- 
nical or routine duties of his profes- 
sion. A great French military writer, 
General Trochu, whose admirable re- 
marks on this subject appear to us 
almost exhaustive, says of the’ old 
soldier: ‘‘Leservice militaire ne lui ap- 
parait plus comme un sacrifice momen- 
tané auquel il faut se résigner. C’est 
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un métier—un métier dont il est natu- 
rel de chercher a tirer tout le parti 
possible. Notre homme devient diffi- 
‘cile, exigeant, quinteux, (grognard, si 
Ton veut,) prompt & la réclamation, su- 
jet aux manquements. I] est d’ailleurs 
plus riche, et il veut ses aises. Si on 
le méne & la guerre, il la fait vigour- 
eusement, car il a entendu parler la 
poudre, mais il la fait & ses heures et 
quand il lui convient. En sorte que 
sa vigeur est inégale, capricieuse, et 
que tel groupe de ces gens-la qui a 
fait merveille aujourd’hui, restera 
demain fort au-dessous de sa réputa- 
tion et de son réle. II est sceptique, 
railleur, incapable d’éprouver les 
grandes émotions, d’étre excité par 
les grandes mobiles. Et si son 
général s’avise de le prendre par 1a, 
il lui répond par un adage quia fait 
letour de l’armée et qui restera dans sa 
tradition ; ‘ Cause toujours, mon vieux, 
tu m’instruis.’ En outre, ses sentiments 
dedélicatesses’altérent, et sesscrupules 
s’évanouissent de plus en plus. II con- 
voite beaucoup, et pours ‘approprier 
les objets de sa convoitise, il descend 
graduellement a des réles peu dignes 
‘et peu avouables.” These words 
occur in a work of which the eight- 
eenth edition lies before.us. Such as 
the old soldier is in France, such he 
is, mutatis mutandis, elsewhere. And 
yet for these men we are not only 
content to bid, but to bid higher than 
we do for the young, active, eager 
recruit—such as we might obtain if we 
tried. But this recruit is at present, 
in some sense, an ideal being in 
this country. He is not the normal 
English recruit, but a production to 
be seen rather in foreign cities and 
only rarely on these shores. If the 
contrast be made between the old sol- 
dier and the normal British recruit, 
then it is notaltogethersounfavourable 
tothe former. As long as you enlist 
men whom it takes some two or three 
years to lick into shape, to infuse 
with the mere rudiments of drill and 
discipline, with ‘‘l'esprit regimentaire” 


as well as ‘l’esprit militaire” — men 
whom you have got to raise socially 
as well as to instruct in military duties, 
and intelligence, so long commanding 
officers must be excused if they prefer 
the ready-made article to the raw 
material. They accept the old soldier, 
with all his acknowledged faults and 
infirmities, in preference to the trouble- 
some, stupid, untamed, often ill-con- 
ditioned cub, whom, if the old soldier 
were to take his discharge, they would, 
as our system standsat present, have to 
engage in his place. But how would it 
be if the character of our recruits, their 
social position and intelligence, were 
altogether altered and improved? A 
very different state of things, we con- 
ceive, would then present itself. The 
mechanical part of asoldier’s duty is 
easily acquired, and would be acquired 
accordingly ; and not many months 
would be needed to break recruits of 
this class into the habits and discip- 
line, and instil them with the instincts, 
of a military life. Then, we believe, 
we should find little inclination on the- 
part of our officers to retain their old— - 
ten or twelve year old, or re-engaged 
soldiers ; they would bid rather for the - 
hearty, vigorous, young soldier of some - 
two or three years’ service, keen in the 
interest of a profession whose duties 
have grown familiar to him but not 
stale, in theprime of lifeand the heyday 
of his courage and physical efficiency. - 
They would exclaim with General 
Trochu, ‘‘Mon vieux soldat est un 
jeune homme.” But this change, be it - 
observed, must be contingent on the. 
improvement of the recruit—on the- 
elevation of the social and educational 
standard. By so much as we improve 
our recruits, in precisely that propor- 
tion does the advantage, suchasit is, of 
the old soldiers diminish. And, con- 
versely, so long as we encourage the 
enlistment of an inferior order of 
recruits, so long will the old soldier 
have his advocates and his value. But 
it is simply useless, it is worsethan use- 
less, to argue this point out by analogy 
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with foreign armies, unless we are 
prepared to accept their conditions en- 
tirely, and to improve our recruits 
while we alter the terms of our 
service. 

We have now shown that our pre- 
sent system is deficient in respect to 
the quantity of recruits which it gives 
us, their quality, and the disadvan- 
tageous retention of a large propor- 
tion of old soldiers on extravagant 
terms. Where, then, is the remedy 
for all this tobe found? Are we to 
seek it in such measures as those 
which the Recruiting Commissioners 
recommended—in a few pence more 
per diem, in an increase of the first 
term of service, in offering high terms 
to old soldiers to remain on, in the ex- 
travagant pension rates, in petty re- 
forms, or in increased bounties; or 
must we insist upon a total douleverse- 
ment of our military system before 
we shall accomplish it? We have 
written to little purpose if it be not 
evident that everything points to the 
necessity for such a change. We 
have now, comparatively, and with 
reference to our possible wants, few 
recruits—we need many. Our sol- 
diers are, for the most part, taken 
from the inferior and uneducated 
classes—we need, in these days of 
scientific warlike application, men of 
intelligence and education, with a 
sort of potential independence, which 
will enable them to hold their own 
individually, and yet, with all due 
subordination to military control. 
We want to touch the military heart 
of the nation—and we do not go near 
it. We require young soldiers—and 
we are bidding high for old ones. 
We desire to see the army sought 
after and honoured as a profession 
—and yet we think it no shame to 
bribe men, often not worth the keeping, 
to remain in it. These, it must be ad- 
mitted, are serious defects. Then, how 
applya remedy? We say, emphaticaHy, 
not by tinkering. At the root of the 
evils of our system lies long-service 
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enlistment. At the root of possible 


and necessary reform lies short-ser- 
Here we touch at 
once the elements of a fundamental 
change—fundamental and most im- 
portant. For, once establish your 
army on such a basis that enlistment 
for a few years instead of for ten or 
twelve becomes the rule, and you do 
that which not all the twopences in 
the world—not all the bidding and 
bargaining, all the bounty and domes- 
tic military reforming will effect. You 
then, for the first time, open the 
army to a class of men who, now-a- 
days, would never think of entering 
it. You then go nearer towards at- 
tracting that middle class of the na- 
tion, towards securing its services for 
military purposes, than you can hope 
to do in any other way. To enlist for 
ten years or for twelve appears to 
many men the sacrifice of a life. To 
enlist for four or five often presents 
itself merely in the light of so many 
years’ adventurous employment, at 
a time of life when the spirit of ad- 
venture runs high. 

And would you go a step further. 
towards popularizing the army, you 
must zationalize it. We use this term 
in preferencé to one which has been 
more than once employed lately, and 
which appears to us not only liable to 
offensive misconstruction, but which 
scarcely fits with that ‘levelling up” 
process which we desire to see estab- 


‘lished—*‘democratize” it. Sir Charles 


Trevelyan, in his capital pamphlet 
on “The British Army in 1868,” puts 
this clearly enough: ‘‘ The object to 
be aimed at is to make the army a 
true representation of the nation. It 
should be neither more aristocratic 
nor more democratic than the rest of 
English society ; the upper, the middle, 
and the lower classes cordially co- 
operate in every other public and pri- 
vate undertaking, and why should the 
army be the solitary exception ?” 
We want, in fact, a national army. 
We have an army, as Lord Elcho 
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well remarked in the House, into 
which the high and the low classes 
enter—the former as officers, the 
latter as privates. But the interme- 
diate strata, the strata which is com- 
prised within the expression ‘ lower 
middle classes,” can scarcely be said 
to be represented in the army at all. 
It is an infusion of this leaven that 
our military system needs. It needs 
it to give quantity, it needs it to 
give quality, it needs it to complete 
our conception of a true national 
army—an army such as we do not 
altogether despair of possessing some 
day, even in this generation. The 
extension of the recruiting franchise, 
to put it in a few words, must be 
made upwards. This statement, we 
are aware, will by some be accepted 
as indicating a ‘‘revolution” as com- 


plete, a “ shooting of Niagara” as des-. 


perate, as conservatives note in the 
downward extension of the electoral 
franchise. But someday we believe the 
English public will come to recognize 


the necessity for such a total change 
of system as we now advocate. They 
will see that three elements must lie 
at the basis of a national military 
system, whether English or any other. 
(1) Short terms of service. (2) Such 
an improvement in the conditions 
and status of the army, and such 
prospects of advancement, that edu- 
cated middle-class men will gladly 
enter it, not for paltry considerations 
of a twenty-shilling bounty, and the 
like, but for the honour and adven- 
ture and interest of the thing; and 
(3), if we may venture to add it, a 
temperate system of conscription. 

On some future occasion we may 
attempt to deal with these several 
points, each of which has many 
branches, more in detail; and espe- 
cially to indicate more precisely how 
this fundamental necessity of a re- 
duced term of service may be carried 
out, and the advantages which would 
accrue to the nation at large, as well 
as to the army, from its introduction. 


FINE LADIES. 


By A WoMAN. 


HERE are ladies and ladies— 

ladies who are gentlewomen, and 
ladies who are fine ladies: and the 
terms are not convertible. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that they are 
quite opposed to each other, and that 
as the true gentlewoman is never the 
fine lady, so is the fine lady never the 
true gentlewoman. Fine-ladyism is 
a disease of long and steady growth, 
but of specially rapid development in 
these latter days. There never was a 
time, save perhaps during the reign of 
the Fourteenth Louis, and onward 
to the French Revolution, when 
women made it so confessedly a 
point of pride to be absolutely useless 
to themselves and their generation, as 
they do now—never atime when the 
highest test of ladyhood was the lowest 
mark of womanhood. Indeed, just 
in proportion to the spread of the new 
doctrine called the Dignity of Labour 
has becn the fine lady’s abhorrence of 
the very mildest forms of practical 
usefulness; and in exact ratio with 
the advocacy of the theory of Emanci- 
pation has bzen the proof of her un- 
fitness for its practice. * 

In early times king’s daughters 
and noble ladies were among the 
most capable of theirsex. The patent 
of their nobleness was in their capa- 
city ; and as the true lord or leader 
was the man who could do best and 
lead most worthily, so the true lady 
was the one who could serve with 
most knowledge of means and most 
success in application. The curse of 
idleness had not then fallen on the 
world; and women had not as yet con- 


ceived the apotheosis of finery. Nau- 
sicaé was a king’s daughter, but she 
washed the family linen in the run- 
ning stream all the same as any little 
Elsie or Maggie in a simple north- 
country farm; and Penelope sat at 
home and wove and sewed as dili- 
gently as if she had been a Blackburn 
mill-hand helping in the family bread- 
winning. And though we do not 
want our king’s daughters at the pre- 
sent day to go out on the highway 
and wash their royal linen in the run- 
ning brooks, yet even king’s daughters 
and crowned queens have their duties; 
and duties include some form of work. 

But Fine-ladyism ignores both work 
and duties. A fine lady is one who 
imagines herself to be born into this 
great, suffering, toiling world of ours, 
for her own pleasures only, and in no 
wise for more than this. What rela- 
tions she holds with her fellow man 
or woman, she holds for herself not 
for him—still less for her; for such 
good and advantage as she may be 
enabled to draw out of the associa- 
tion, but in no sense whatever for any 
good that she can bestow. It isa re- 
ciprocity all on one side, according to 
the famous formula—a debtor ‘and 
creditor account between herself and 
humanity, with the debtor column 
crossed out and only the items of the 
creditor account marked to her good. 
People owe to her, not she to them. 
They owe her attention, thought, care, 
toil; and she owes them acceptance of 
their gifts. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague said that the world was made 
up of men, women, and Harveys : she 
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might have added fine ladies as a 
branch of the human family saz gene- 
vis, and happily not repeated as a ne- 
cessity in every country where the sons 
of Adam and the daughters of Eve are 
to be found. But to be found in all 
countries which have come up to a cer- 
tain stage of artificial civilization—to 
be found wherever a leisure class has 
consolidated itself into an idle one, 
and the fruits of toil have blossomed 
anew into the flowers of fortune—to 
be found where there are more la- 
bourers to do the work than there is 
work to be done. 

A characteristic of Fine-ladyism, as 
striking as its disdain of moral obli- 
gations, is its horror of all handicraft 
—taking the word in its original 
meaning of the craft, or cunning, or 
knowledge of the hand. Apparently 
one of the principal objects with a 
fine lady is to reduce her hands to the 
condition of fins or flippers which can 
neither grasp nor hold, and which are 
beautiful in exact proportion to the 
closeness of the likeness. A fine lady 
would be ashamed, in the first place, 
if she had capable hands at all; in 
the second, granting the capability, 
she would be ashamed to put them 
to any rational use. If by chance she 
condescends to employ them, she takes 
care to employ them only on worth- 
jess work, and never suffers them to 
wander into utilities. If she does 
what is absolutely of no more good 
than harnessing butterflies to acorn 
cups, she does not hold herself to 
have lost caste; but if she qualifies 
her labours ever so faintly by practi- 
cality, she has committed a social 
sin for. which she is degraded, at 
least temporarily, to the ranks of the 
outside vulgar. She may embroider 
purses which no one wants; make 
bad imitation of old point-lace ; set 
beads awry on squares of canvas ; 
spoil quires of unoffending cartridge 
paper with daubs that go by the name 
of sketches; but she must not make 
a flannel petticoat, nor any other gar- 


ment that would give warmth or pro- 


tection to the wearer; she must not 


concoct a stew, nor dust a room, nor 
wash a china ornament, nor carry a 
parcel; she may trifle with dainty 
inutilities, if it so pleases her, but 
she must do no real work, however 
slight, under pain of that caste degra- 
dation spoken of before. 

Imagine a fine lady washing, dres- 
sing, or nursing her ‘baby: imagine 
those soft white hands plunged up to 
the rounded wrists in flour and milk 
for the family pudding : picture her, 
if you can, with a duster in her hand 
polishing up the spoons and making 
the dinner-table doubly graceful by 
that last extra rub of the glass, I am 
afraid our struggling, naked, slippery 
babe would go unwashed to the end 
of its days if it depended only on its 
fine-lady mother for its morning bath ; 


while the family might dream of pud- 


dings never to be eaten this side the 
grave ; and silver and glass would be 
left to the grace of tarnish and the 
fine artistic shadows of dust, if those 
fair taper hands were the only things 
to touch them. As for the nursery, 
there even more than elsewhere, the 
fine lady is essentially strange and 
out of place. She may have a dozen 
children, and she maz go to the length 
of embroidering little cloaks and 
braiding bigger jackets, but here she 
stops. She never takes kindly to 
maternity anyhow; and at the most 
cannot get beyond a languid esthetic 
interest in the little creatures, strong 
in proportion to their good looks. If. 
they are ill, it is nurse, not she, who 
manages them ; it is nurse, not she, to 
whom the doctor gives his orders— 
that is, if he has the perception ne- 
cessary to his profession, and is able 
to read characters as well as symp- 
toms. Our fine-lady mother told to 


put on a poultice, to spread a plaster, | 


to dress a blister, to regulate a warm 
bath, to weigh out so much rhubarb 
or aloes! Why, she would never get 
her hands into right order again, if 
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she were to steep them in such abo- 
minations ; besides being so utterly 
fusionless that she would mistranslate 
the orders, and make her applications 
at random! Extremes meet, says the 
old-saw. It is an odd irony of cir- 
cumstance that one of the character- 
istics of a real savage, namely his 
pride in the smallness and unused 
look of his hands—his squaw doing 
his dirty work—should also be a 
characteristic of the English fine lady : 
in her own esteem the highest point 
of perfection that humanity has yet 
reached, or perhaps ever will reach. 
And this is the supreme grace to 
which Fine-ladyism has attained— 
identity, in point of pride, with a 
painted, yelling, scalp-hunting savage 
of the American forests ; and the ori- 
flamme under which her ladyhood 
advances to victory over all things 
base and mean is a French kid-glove, 
number six and a quarter! Identity 
with a savage, and a certain mark 
stamped on the inside of a white kid- 
glove, the life-objects of a nineteenth 
century English matron! 

A fine lady never carries a parcel. 
What the craze against a little screw 
of whitey-brown paper may be, I can- 
not tell; and I doubt if any one else 
can; but it exists, like many other 
things of which we can neither track 
their roots, nor utilize their fruits. 
It may be because of the snobbish- 
ness which confounds gentlehood 
with riches in England, or rather 
denies the gentlehood where there 
are no riches to back it up. Where- 
fore every lady must, of necessity, if 
a lady, possess a carriage anda foot- 
man, to either of which machines she 
would naturally delegate the trans- 
port of her parcels. Having neither, 
the public feeling would go against 
the supposition of her being a lady. 
For it is a hard saying, and difficult 
to be received in this wealthy mother- 
country of ours, that a woman can be 
refined, and yet poor; of undeniable 
breeding, and yet forced to work ; 


shabbily dressed, and living up two” 
pairs of stairs, and yet a gentle- 
woman—every inch of her; a gentle- 
woman with her hands in the flour- 
tub, or even in the wash-tub; a 
gentlewoman forced to carry her own 
parcels because she is too poor to pay 
for others to carry them for her; a 
gentlewoman of perhaps better blood 
and nobler bearing than the rich Jar- 
venue who looks on her disdainfully 
as a nobody. This is because of the 
coarse materialism in our Anglo- 
Saxon blood, which cares less for the 
spirit than the form, and which be- 
lieves in nothing it cannot appraise at 
the goldsmith’s and the auctioneer’s. 
In France no such finery exists, 
save among the nouveaux riches— 
snobs always, whatever their nation- 
ality. But in elder times, when blood 
and breeding ranked far above wealth, 
and a lady was too secure in her 
state to fear the shadow of appear- 
ances, you might see one of the oldest. 
of the St. Germain nobility tranquilly 
carrying home the pair of boots she 
had just bought on the Boulevard, or 
the pot of flowers she had chaffered. 
for, not weakly, at the flower-market 
by the Madeleine. She was of the old 
blue blood, and every one knew how 
blue; and she was none the less 
grande dame because she conde- 
scended to her humanity, and ac- 
knowledged the fact that nature had 
given her hands, with fingers, which 
were meant for other purposes beside 
ring-stands and glove-stretchers. I 
think the chances would be that, if 
one of our fine ladies ever attempted 
to carry a parcel, she would let it 
drop out of those feckless fingers of 
hers, and then would not find out 
that she had a spine which was made 
to bend, and prehensile powers which. 
would enable her to pick it up again. 
For no fine ladies hold things with. 
an honest grasp. They have all the 
same mode of using their hands, 
bending just the tips of the fingers, 
and holding everything with a loose, 
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drippy touch, as if really it was too 
great an effort of the will, too great 
a show of muscular power, to grasp 
firmly; as if there was a special 
beauty in things being dropped rather 
than put down, and a special evidence 
of womanly sweetness in a manual 
action painfully resembling that of an 
idiot. For my own part, I have never 
quite understood the relation between 
beauty and weakness, womanly sweet- 
ness and womanly silliness; to my 
mind, indeed, that woman being the 
most beautiful who is the most 
capable, while weakness and silliness 
can never by any chance be other 
than unlovely. 

~It is only comparatively of late 
years that this fine-lady uselessness. 
has come to be a badge of refine- 
ment. In Mrs. Delany's memoirs we 
read of jam-making and _still-room 
work, of millinery even, and home- 
work generally, as part of the normal 
life of a lady. Traditions of the brave 
and practical old times, when women 
were not ashamed to own that they 
had duties, and were not afraid to 
perform them, still hung in the atmo- 
sphere of the upper ten thousand ; 
and even a titled lady, two genera- 
tions ago, thought it no shame to 
keep her own house and to know the 
cost of provisions and the value of 
money. Now, the wife of a success- 
ful tradesman, without an aspirate to 
bless herself with, who can scarcely 
write her own name, and cannot cer- 
tainly write good grammar, holds her- 
self demeaned if she does more than 
‘give her orders;” and if you ask 
her what she pays a pound for a sir- 
loin of beef, will look at you blankly, 
and refer you with an air to her 
housekeeper, or her cook. She began 
life herself as a servant; perhaps she 
was a housemaid, perhaps a more 
aristocratic lady’s-maid who had 
learnt a few secrets of personal 
adornment; she married my lord's 
valet, who had saved money and 
was lucky in speculation, or per- 


haps she cast in her lot with a thriv- 
ing young chemist, or a briskly sell- 
ing draper with ideas beyond the 
tapes and buttons or ordinary haber- 
dashery. Anyhow she and hers came 
to money: and with money to: Fine- 
ladyism. In fact, it seems to me that 
Fine-ladyism has sprung out of this 
self-made, successful class—these 
women who, not being ladies by 
birth, habits, or education, put on 
the appearance of excessive refine- 
ment, and make their gentility to 
consist in their idleness and useless- 
ness. 

Speech is another vehicle of Fine- 
ladyism. To call aspade aspade and 
nothing more, is the height of vulgarity 
in the minds of certain of the finer 
sort ; but to call it an agricultural 
implement is a periphrase betokening 
correct taste and nice feeling. But 
then the fine lady always uses dic- 
tionary words in place of the more 
colloquial ; and whenever she has the 
chance, multiplies her syllables as so 
many ornaments to her parts of speech. 
She commences a thing and she con- 
cludes it, but she neither begins it nor 
ends it; she always says that she re- 
quires something, never that she wants 
it; she reserves, she does not lay by ; 
she derives pleasure from, and is not 
pleased ; and she retains a thing in 
her memory, she never simply remem- 
bers or learns by heart. These are 
only examples of the whole staple. ° 
But if she is fine in her choice of 
words, she is finer still in her choice 
of topics, which she subjects to a 
winnowing process, as she herself 
would say, that effectually takes the 
coarse bran outof them. All naturab 
things are taboo to the fine lady ; alb 
questions of disease and suffering are 
infinitely shocking to her attenuated 
senses, and to be spoken of only under 
the breath, as if they were crimes or 
indecencies. The sins and tragedies 
of human life are beyond her pure 
soul to comprehend, save when she 
can whisper away a character, or hint 
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at the immoralities she is much too 
fine to speak of openly. For it is one 
of her peculiarities not to hesitate 
about conveying bad ideas ; it is only 
at words she boggles—only at sha- 
dows, not the substance. As for any- 
thing like womanly pity for the frailty 
of the evil-doer—look for figs on 
thistles, and for grapes on thorns, as 
soon as for this from the fine lady! 
Charity and Fine-ladyism do not go 
together ; for true charity, like true 
ladyhood, is strength, and Fine-lady- 
ism is the very dregs of weakness. 
The woman whose soul is strong and 
pure can afford to be pitiful to the 
tainted; but the woman who only 
affects purity, and who is weak in her 
faith, cannot. 

Nothing is more thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the fine lady than this 
repulsion of hers to all things natural. 
I myself have known some who have 
rebuked the more out-spoken of their 
sex for using the word “natural” at 
all, and who have called it “ indeli- 
cate.” Godhelpthem! They were— 
they are—of the kind who “ wonder” 
at certain ordinances of Providence— 
certain laws of nature which even the 
finest lady of them all cannot quite get 
over ; and who think things infinitely 
shocking which God has made im- 
perative. They would have managed 
matters very differently, and, beyond 
all question, infinitely better, they say 
Substantially by their disdain, though 
they do not put their thoughts into so 
many plain words. But then, plain 
words are not in their line at any time; 
and demonstrating a principle or ex- 
tending it, is just what they cannot do. 
At is very funny to listen to a woman of 
Coarse imaginationand fine-lady educa- 
tion when onadenunciatory raid against 
certain human and natural facts. Her 
conversation, stripped of periphrase 
and euphemism, reduced to its core, 
followed out to its ultimate, and put 
into homely language, would be about 
the coarsest that we could hear be- 
tween dawn and dusk. _ It would have 


the appearance of wonderful refine- 
ment and propriety ; but the fine lady 
is like that old abomination, “a nice 
man of nasty ideas” ; and her keen- 
ness in tracking out improprieties 
where no one else can see them, 
shows a self-consecration to the search 
more eloquent of sympathy than ab- 
horrence. Things which would not 
raise a blush to the cheek of the most 
modest woman, or of the most inno- 
cent girl, are caught hold of with 
fie-fie energy by the fine lady in 
the clairvoyance of her transcendental 
morality, and denounced by her as 
something quite shocking and horrible. 
It is the “limb” of the fowl and frills 
round the legs of the piano in another 
form ; and, which was most improper, 
the naked audacity of the wooden leg, 
or the prudish imagination which put 
it into cambric leggings for modesty’s 
sake? Faugh! As the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel, so are 
thesensitive proprieties of Fine-ladyism 
the grossest things on earth. 

The moral action of society is by 
filtration. Sins and virtues alike 
descend, they do not rise upward 
from the people to the aristo- 
cracy ; consequently, Fine-ladyism has 
descended from the parlour to the 
kitchen, and our maids are now nearly 
as much fine ladies as their mistresses. 
The cook must have a kitchen-maid 
to do her dirty work ; and the kitchen- 
maid demands a scullery-maid to do 
hers ; the parlour-maid will not spoil her 
hands by the use of anything rougher 
thanafeather-brush ; the housemaid di- 
vides the sphere into upper and lower ; 
and the lower thinks herself entitled to 
acharwoman at every pinch that comes. 
It is one incessant shuffling off from 
their own hands the rougher portions 
of the work covenanted to be done ; 
and the first thought of all servants 
now-a-days is, who can they get to 
wait upon them? and howmuchof their 
rightful burden can they lay on vica- 
rious backs? In dress it is the same 
thing ; the fine lady above-stairs aims 
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to look like her betters, and the fine 
lady below-stairs aims to look like her 
mistress. No servant that lives is 
content out of her work to look like a 
servant, and the greatest insult -you 
could offer her would be to take her 
for what she is. She spends all her 
wages on her silly person, and thinks 
silk and velvet, to make a show which 
is not real, a mighty superior invest- 
ment to the savings’ bank and three 
per cent. The very scullery-wench 
and kitchen-maid must have their cri- 
nolines and their flounced petticoats, 
and then bemoan themselves as ill- 
used by fate because cook can wear a 
deeper work and a handsomer black 
silk. I suppose there is no use in 
wishing for the return of the past, but 
a little revivification of the defunct 
old sumptuary laws would be a bless- 
ing to many weak souls, if an act of 
tyranny as we read tyranny. 

Not only servants, but all the lower 
class. of women are touched with this 
disease of Fine-ladyism. If any one 
doubts this, let him go among the 
better class of small tradespeople in 
the towns, or among the medium class 
of tenant-farmers in the country, and 
he will then see for himself how wide 
and broad this feminine curse has 
become. I do not say that every indi- 
vidual woman all through the country 
is touched—that you cannot find a 
butcher's wife who is not a fine lady 
with nerves, and a horror of fresh 
meat, nor a farmer’s dame who does 
not despise pigs as unclean animals, 
and the nursing of calves as an occu- 
pation unworthy one of her degree ; 
but I do say that by far the larger 
proportion are tainted with Fine-lady- 
ism in one or other of its many mani- 
festations ; and that, shrinking from 
work and business, a hatred of sim- 
plicity, and the mistaking idleness for 
refinement, are becoming characteristic 
of Englishwomen of every station. 
The dignity of labour is a doctrine 
which may apply well enough to man, 
they think, but it is one in which they 


have no part, and for which they have 
no natural obligation. “It is not 
woman's work,” is a phrase one hears 
perpetually in these times from ser- 
vants and the whole world of working 
women ; till at last one gets to wonder 
what zs woman’s work, and if she has 
any assigned to her by nature; and, 
if not, why was she born into the 
world at all? The very drones in the 
beehive have their uses ; the flowers 
in the field play their part in the great 
economy of the universe; the gayest 
butterfly that looks as if it was born 
only to flutter in the sunshine, and 
the brightest bird whose final cause 
seems merely song and plumage ; the 
crystals gemming the old grey rocks ; 
the metal gleaming through the river 
sands; all have their uses, though 
seemingly only beautiful superfluities 
of life; but woman—what is her 
place? What are her duties? What 
is her work ? 

According to the fine lady it is 
simply to be waited on and caressed ; 


to have every wish gratified by the - 


toil and thought of others; to be ex- 
empt from all the cares, free of all 
the troubles, exonerated from all the 
duties of life; it is to be made into a 
drawing-room doll, where she is placed 
on a pedestal and kneeled down to or 
taken care of, but whence she is never 
to come down and lessen the sorrows 
or share the labours of others. Aill 
things else in nature have their uses, 
but the fine lady has none: and all 
things else are born to share and to 
give, but the fine lady is born only to 
receive. 

The thing in the fine lady which 
strikes me more forcibly than all the 
rest—her selfishness excepted, which 
indeed is the very root and ground- 
work of her being—is her intense 
vulgarity. The frankest-spoken wo- 
man of the people, who does her life’s 
work honestly, without dress or finery 
or self-exaltation or self-bewailment, 
and is herself through it all—whatever 
that self may be—is a better gentle- 
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woman than the fine lady who owns 
herself to be meaner than the poorest 
little circumstance, and whose gentle- 
hood is not strong enough to carry 
her over such a stumbling-stone as a 
brown -paper parcel, or a daub of 
paste upon her hands. Were she in 
any degree the lady she pretends to 
be, she would know that work never 
degrades, and that the quality which 
cannot soil its hands is about as much 
gentlehood as the wings of Icarus 
were eagle’s pinions. Again, how 
unutterably vulgar she is in the matter 
of dress and its artificial proprieties! 
Now I am one who hold to the mo- 
ral duty of women to make themselves 
beautiful in all lawful ways; who 
think that slatternliness and careless- 
ness in the matter of dress and per- 
sonal habits are positive sins ; and that 
a woman is good for nothing if she is 
not pleasing in her person. But there 
are times and seasons for all things, 
and occasions wherein every rule must 
be relaxed, and the strictest obliga- 
tion shelved in favour of something 
for the moment more important. And 
so with dress and personal attention. 
Take sickness for an example. What 
should we say of a woman who, hav- 
ing to tend a sick, perhaps a dying 
person, gave her first thought to the 
nice starching of her collars and 
cuffs, the becoming arrangement of 
her hair, and the well-fitting of her 
dress ? But this is what Fine-ladyism 
does, if, by chance, it plays at wo- 
manly usefulness. A fine-lady nurse! 
Good heavens! The tender thought 
of unselfish watchfulness to come from 
her miserable, self-absorbed brain ? 
the kindly touch, soothing and minis- 
tering just at the right moment and 
in the right way, to be looked for 
from those white, dangling hands, 


which could no more shake a pillow, 
mix a saline draught, or prop up a 
weary head than they could lift an 
anchor or splice a rope? See in a 
sick-room a fine lady playing at wo- 
manhood—you might as well set a 
child to rule the state, or put a mon- 
key to master Euclid! She would be 
thinking of herself all the time she 
was not shuddering at her work; and 
between dress and shrinking the poor 
patient would have but a bad time of it ! 

The fine lady is nothing if she is 
not well-dressed. Take her at the 
sea-side, where others go about in co- 
lours and materials that sea-water does 
not spoil, and there she is, a marine 
Regent Street lounger, trailing hersilks 
and laces among the sea-weed as she 
trailed them last week over the city 
dust. Take her in the country, where 
the cows and the crows are the only 
creatures to look at her—but her boots 
are irreproachable, her chignon is of 
the orthodox dimensions, her fashions 
come from London, and she is as un- 
exceptionally got up as if she was 
engaged to a “drum” or a féte. She 
would be miserable else. For she is 
never superior to her boots, never 
above her gown, or better than her 
gloves. An immortal creature, with 
a soul to be saved, she degrades her- 
self to the worth of a milliner’s 
dummy as the sign of her superiority. 
Andthis she calls being “‘ ladylike” and 
“refined”! Heaven help the silly fool, 
and give her sense to understand the 
wholesome beauty that lies in strength 
—the grace of a capable, practical wo- 
manhood !—give her sense, too, to see 
her own abounding vulgarity, and the 
poverty of a ladyhood which cannot 
rise above material conditions, but 
which must be draped and labelled to 
be accepted or believed in! 


CANNIBALISM IN THE CARS. 
By Mark Twain, Author of “ The Celebrated Fumping Frog.” 


VISITED St. Louis lately, and on 
my way west, after changing cars 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, a mild, bene- 
volent-looking gentleman of about 
forty-five, or may be fifty, came in at 
one of the way-stations and sat down 
beside me. We talked together plea- 
santly on various subjects for an hour, 
perhaps, and I found him exceedingly 
intelligent and entertaining. When 
he learned that I was from Washing- 
ton, he immediately began to ask 
questions about various public men, 
and about Congressional affairs ; and 
I saw very shortly that I was convers- 
ing with a man who was perfectly 
familiar with the ins and outs of 
political life at the Capital, even to 
the ways and manners, and customs 
of procedure of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Chambers of the 
‘National Legislature. Presently two 
men halted near us for a single mo- 
ment, and one said to the other : 
‘Harris, if you'll do that for me, 
i'll never forget you, my boy.” 
My new comrade’s eyes lighted 


pleasantly. The words had touched . 


upon a happy memory, I thought. 
Then his face settled into thoughtful- 
ness—almost into gloom. He turned 
to me and said, ‘‘ Let me tell you a 
_ story ; let me give you a secret chap- 
ter of my life—a chapter that has 
never been referred to by me since its 
events transpired. Listen patiently, 
and promise that you will not inter- 
rupt me.” 

I said I would not, and he related 
the following strange adventure, speak- 
ing sometimes with animation, some- 
times with melancholy, but always 
with feeling and earnestness. 


THE STRANGER'S NARRATIVE. 


On the roth December, 1853, I 
started from St. Louis in the evening 
train, bound for Chicago. There 
were only twenty-four passengers, all 
told. There were no ladies and no 
children. We were in excellent spirits, 
and pleasant acquaintanceships were 
soon formed. The journey bade fair 
to be a happy one, and no individual 
in the party, I think, had even the 
vaguest presentiment of the horrors 
we were soon to undergo. 

At II P.M. it began to snow hard. 
Shortly after leaving the small village 
of Welden, we entered upon that 
tremendous prairie solitude that 
stretches its leagues on leagues of 
houseless dreariness far away towards 
the Jubilee Settlements. The winds 
unobstructed by trees or hills, or even 
vagrant rocks, whistled fiercely across 
the level desert, driving the falling 
snow before it like spray from the 
crested waves of a stormy sea. The 
snow was deepening fast, and we 
knew, by the diminished speed of the 
train, that the engine was ploughing 
through it with steadily increasing 
difficulty. Indeed it almost came to 
a dead halt sometimes, in the midst 
of great drifts that piled themselves 
like colossal graves across the track. 
Conversation began to flag. ~Cheer- 
fulness gave place to grave concern. 
The possibility of being imprisoned 
in the snow, on the bleak prairie, 
fifty miles from any house, presented 
itself to every mind, and extended its 
depressing influence over every spirit. 

At two o'clock in the morning I 
was aroused out of an uneasy slumber 
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by the ceasing of all motion about 
me. The appalling truth flashed upon 
me instantly—we were captives in a 
snow-drift! ‘All hands to the res- 
cue!” Every man sprang to obey. 
Out into the wild night, the pitchy 
darkness, the billowing snow, the driv- 
ing storm, every soul leaped, with 
the consciousness that a moment lost 
now might bring destruction to us 
all. Shovels, hands, boards—any- 
thing, everything that could displace 
snow, was brought into instant re- 
quisition. It was a weird picture, 
that small company of frantic men 
fighting the banking snows, half in 
the blackest shadow and half in the 
angry light of the locomotive’s re- 
flector. 

One short hour sufficed to prove 
the utter uselessness of our efforts. The 
storm barricaded the track with a 
dozen drifts while we dug one away. 
And worse than this, it was discovered 
that the last grand charge the engine 
had made upon the enemy had broken 
the fore-and-aft shaft of the driving- 
wheel! With a free track before us 
we should still have been helpless. 
We entered the car wearied with 
labour, and very sorrowful. We 
gathered about the stoves, and gravely 
canvassed our situation. We had no 
provisions whatever—in this lay our 
chief distress. We could not freeze, 
for there was a good supply of wood 
in the tender. This was our only 
comfort. The discussion ended at 
last in accepting the disheartening 
decision of the conductor, — viz. : 
That it would be death for any man 
to attempt to travel fifty miles on foot 
through snow like that. We could 
not send for help, and even if we 
could, it could not come. We must 
submit and await, as patiently as we 
might, succour or starvation! I think 
the stoutest heart there felt a momen- 
tary chill when those words were 
uttered. 

Within the hour conversation sub- 
sided to a low murmur here and there 


about the car, caught fitfully between 
the rising and falling of the blast ; 
the lamps grew dim; and the majo- 
rity of the castaways settled them- 
selves among the flickering shadows 
to think—to forget the present if they 
could—to sleep, if they might. 

The eternal night—it surely seemed 
eternal to us—wore its lagging hours 
away at last, and the cold grey dawn 
broke in the east. As the light grew 
strenger the passengers began to stir 
and give signs of life, one after another, 
and each in turn pushed his slouched 
hat up from his forehead, stretched 
his stiffened limbs, and glanced out 
at the windows upon the cheerless 
prospect. It was cheerless indeed /— 
not a living thing visible anywhere, 
not a human habitation ; nothing but 
a vast white desert ; uplifted sheets of 
snow drifting hither and thither before . 
the wind—a world of eddying flakes 
shutting out the firmament above. 

All day we moped about the cars, 
saying little, thinking much. Another 
lingering, dreary night—and hunger. 

Another dawning—another day of 
silence, sadness, wasting hunger, hope- 
less watching for succour that could 
not come. A night of restless slum- 
ber, filled with dreams of feasting— 
wakings distressed with the gnawings 
of hunger. 

The fourth day came and went— 
and the fifth! Five days of dreadful 
imprisonment! A savage hunger 
looked out at every eye. There was 
in it asign of awful import—the fore- 
shadowing of a something that was 
vaguely shaping itself in every heart— 
a something which no tongue dared 
yet to frame into words. 

The sixth day passed—the seventh 
dawned upon as gaunt and haggard 
and hopeless a company of men as 
ever stood in the shadow of death. 
It must outnow! That thing which 
had been growing up in every heart 
was ready to leap from every lip at 
last! Nature had been taxed to the 
utmost—she must yield. RicHarpD 
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H. Gaston, of Minnesota, tall, cada- 
verous, and pale, rose up. All knew 
what was coming. All prepared— 
every emotion, every semblance of 
excitement was smothered—only a 
calm, thoughtful seriousness appeared 
in the eyes that were lately so wild. 

Gentlemen,—It cannot be delayed 
longer! The time is at hand! We 
must determine which of us shall die 
to furnish food for the rest!” 

Mr. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of Illinois, 
rose and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen,—I no- 
minate the Rev. James Sawyer, of 
Tennessee.” 

Mr. Wm. R. Apams, of Indiana, 
said: ‘I nominate Mr. Daniel Slote, 
of New York.” 

Mr. CHARLES J. LANGDON: ‘‘I no- 
minate Mr. Samuel A. Bowen, of St. 
Louis.” 

Mr. SLoTE: ‘‘Gentlemen,—I de- 
sire to decline in favour of Mr. John 
A. Van Nastrand, jun., of New Jersey.” 

Mr. Gaston: ‘If there be no ob- 
jection, the gentleman’s desire will be 
acceded to.” 

Mr. VAN NASTRAND objecting, the 
resignation of Mr. Slote was rejected. 
The resignations of Messrs. Sawyer 
and Bowen were also offered, and re- 
fused upon the same grounds. 

Mr. A. L. Bascom, of Ohio: “I 
move that the nominations now close, 
and that the House proceed to an 
election by ballot.” 

Mr. SAWYER: ‘Gentlemen, — I 
protest earnestly against these pro- 
ceedings. They are, in every way, 
irregular and unbecoming. I must 
beg to move that they be dropped at 
once, and that we elect a chairman of 
the meeting and proper officers to as- 
sist him, and then we can go on with 
the business before us understand- 
ingly.” 

Mr. BELKNAP, of Iowa: ‘ Gentle- 
men,—lI object. This is no time to 
stand upon forms and ceremonious 
observances. For more than seven 
days we have been without food. 
Every moment we lose in idle dis- 


cussion increases our distress. I am 
satisfied with the nominations that 
have been made—every gentleman 
present is, I believe—and I, for one, 
do not see why we should not proceed 
at once to elect one or more of them. 
I wish to offer a resolution i? 

Mr. Gaston: ‘It would be ob- 
jected to, and have to lie over one 
day under the rules, thus bringing 
about the very delay you wish to 
avoid. The gentleman from New 
Jersey———" 

Mr. VAN NASTRAND: ‘“ Gentlemen, 


I am a stranger among you; I have 


not sought the distinction that has 
been conferred upon me, and I feel a 
delicacy.” 

Mr. Morcan, of Alabama: “I 
move the previous question.” 

The motion was carried, and fur- 
ther debate shut off, of course. The 
motion to elect officers was passed, 
and under it Mr. Gaston was chosen 
Chairman, Mr. Blake, Secretary, 
Messrs. Holcomb, Dyer, and Baldwin, 
a Committee on nominations, and Mr. 
R. M. Howland, Purveyor, to assist 
the committee in making selections. 

A recess of half an hour was then 
taken, and some little caucusing fol- 
lowed. At the sound of the gavel 
the meeting reassembled, and the 
committee reported in favour of 
Messrs. George Ferguson, of Kentucky, 
Lucien Hermann, of Louisiana, and W. 
Messick, of Colorado, as candidates. 
The report was accepted. 

Mr. RoGERS, of Missouri: Mr. 
President,—The report being properly 
before the House now, I move to 
amend it by substituting for the name 
of Mr. Hermann that of Mr. Lucius 
Harris, of St. Louis, who is well and 
honourably known to us all. I do 
not wish to be understood as casting 
the least reflection upon the high 
character and standing of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana—far ftom it. 
I respect and esteem him as much as 
any gentleman here present possibly 
can; but none of us can be blind to 
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the fact that he has lost more flesh 
during the week that we have lain 
here than any among you—none of 
us can be blind to the fact that the 
committee has been derelict in its 
duty, either through negligence or a 
graver fault, in thus offering for our 
suffrages a gentleman who, however 
pure his own motives may be, has 
really less nutriment in him 

THE Cuair: The gentleman from 
Missouri will take his seat.. The 
Chair cannot allow the integrity of 
the Committee to be questioned save 
by the regular course, under the 
rules. What action will the House 
take upon the gentleman’s motion ? 

Mr. Hatuipay, of Virginia: I 
move to further amend the report by 
substituting Mr. Harvey Davis, of 
Oregon, for Mr. Messick. It may be 
urged by gentlemen that the hard- 
ships and privations of a frontier life 
have rendered Mr. Davis tough ; but, 
gentlemen, is this a time to cavil at 
toughness? is this a time to be fas- 
tidious concerning trifles? is this a, 
time to dispute about matters of 
paltry significance? No, gentlemen, 
bulk is what we desire—substance, 
weight, bulk—these are the supreme 
requisites now—not talent, not genius, 
not education. I insist upon my 
motion. 

Mr. Morcan (excitedly): Mr. 
Chairman,—I do most strenuously 
object to this amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Oregon is old, and fur- 
thermore is bulky only in bone—not 
in flesh. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if it is soup we want instead 
of solid sustenance? if he would 
delude us with shadows? if he would 
mock our suffering with an Orego- 
nian spectre? I ask him if he can 
look upon the anxious faces around 
him, if he can gaze into our sad eyes, 
if he can listen to the beating of our 
expectant hearts, and still thrust this 
famine-stricken fraud upon us? I 
ask him if he can think of our deso- 
late state, of our past sorrows, of our 


dark future, and still unpityingly foist 
upon us this wreck, this ruin, this 
tottering swindle, this gnarled and 
blighted and sapless vagabond from 
Oregon’s inhospitable shores ? Never ! 
(Applause. ) 

. The amendment was put to vote, 
after a fiery debate, and lost. Mr. 
Harris was substituted on the first 
amendment. The balloting then 
began. Five ballots were held with- 
out a choice. On the sixth, Mr. 
Harris was elected, all voting for 
him but himself. It was then moved 
that his election should be ratified by 
acclamation, which was lost, in con- 
sequence of his again voting against 
himself. 

Mr. Rapway moved that the House 
now take up the remaining candidates, 
and go into an election for breakfast. 
This was carried. 

On the first ballot there was a tie, 
half the members favouring one can- 
didate on account of his youth, and 
half favouring the other on account 
of his superior size. The President 
gave the casting vote for the latter, 
Mr. Messick. This decision created 
considerable dissatisfaction among 
the friends of Mr. Ferguson, the de- 
feated candidate, and there was some 
talk of demanding a new ballot; but 
in the midst of it, a motion to adjourn 
was carried, and the meeting broke 
up at once. 

The preparations for supper di- 
verted the attention of the Ferguson 
faction from the discussion of their 
grievance for a long time, and then, 
when they would have taken it up 
again, the happy announcement that 
Mr. Harris was ready, drove all 
thought of it to the winds. 

We improvised tables by propping 
up the backs of car-seats, and sat 
down with hearts full of gratitude to 
the finest supper that had blessed our 
vision for seven torturing days. How 
changed we were from what we had 
been a few short hours before! Hope- 
less, sad-eyed misery, hunger, feverish 
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anxiety, desperation, then—thankful- 
~ness, serenity, joy too deep for utter- 
ance now. That I know was the 
cheeriest hour of my eventful life. 
The wind howled, and blew the snow 
wildly about our prison-house, but 
but they were powerless to distress us 
any more. I liked Harris. He might 
have been better done, perhaps, but I 
am free to say that no man _ ever 
agreed with me better than Harris, or 
afforded me so large a degree of satis- 
faction. Messick was very well, 
though rather high-flavoured, but for 
genuine nutritiousness and delicacy 
of fibre, give me Harris. Messick 
had his good points—I will not at- 
tempt to deny it, nor do I wish to do 
it—but he was no more fitted for 
breakfast than a mummy would be, 
sir—not a bit. Lean ?—why, bless 
me !—and tough? Ah, he was very 
tough! You could not imagine it,— 
you could never imagine anything 
like it. 
““Do you mean to tell me that—” 

Do not interrupt me, _ please. 
After breakfast we elected a man by 
the name of Walker, from Detroit, for 
supper. He was very good. I wrote 
his wife so afterwards. He was 
worthy of all praise. I shall always 
remember Walker. He was a little 
rare, but very good. And then the 
next morning we had Morgan, of 
Alabama, for breakfast. He was one 
of the finest men I ever sat down to, 
—handsome, educated, refined, spoke 
several languages fluently—a perfect 
gentleman—he was. a perfect gentle- 
man, and singularly juicy. For supper 
we had that Oregon patriarch, and he 
was a fraud, there is no question about 
it—old, scraggy, tough—nobody can 
picture the reality. I finally said, 
gentlemen, you can do as you like, 
but J will wait for another election. 
And Grimes, of Illinois, said, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, J will wait also. When you 
elect a man that has something to re- 
commend him, I shall be glad to join 
you again.” It soon became evident 


that there was general dissatisfaction 
with Davis, of Oregon, and so, to 
preserve the good-will that had pre- 
vailed so pleasantly since we had 
Harris, an election was called, and 
the result of it was that Baker, of 
Georgia, was chosen. He was 
splendid! Well, well—after that we 
had Doolittle, and Hawkins, and 
McElroy (there was some complaint 
about McElroy, because he was un- 
commonly short and thin), and Pen- 
rod, and two Smiths, and Bailey 
(Bailey had a wooden leg, which was 
clear loss, but he was otherwise good), 
and an Indian boy, and an organ- 
grinder, and a gentleman by the name 
of Buckminster—a poor stick of a 
vagabond that wasn’t any good for 
company and no account for break- 
fast. We were glad we got him 
elected before relief came. 

‘And so the blessed relief dd come 
at last ?” 

Yes, it came one bright sunny 
morning, just after election. John 
Murphy was the choice, and there 
never was a better, I am willing to 
testify ; but John Murphy came home: 
with us, in the train that came to 
succour us, and lived to marry the 
widow Harris 

 Relict of 

Relict of our first choice. He 
married her, and is happy and re- 
spected and prosperous yet. Ah, it 
was like a novel, sir—it was like a 
romance. This is my stopping-place; 
sir; I must bid you good-bye. Any 
time that you can make it convenient 
to tarry a day or two with me; I shall 
be glad tohave you. I like you, sir; 
I have conceived an affection for you. 
I could like you as well as I liked. 
Harris himself, sir. Good day, sir, 
and a pleasant journey.” 

He was gone. I never felt so 
stunned, so distressed, so bewildered 
in my life. But in my soul I was 
glad he wasgone. With all his gen- 
tleness of manner and his soft voice, 
I shuddered whenever he turned his 
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hungry eye upon me; and when I 
heard that I had achieved his perilous 
affection, and that I stood almost with 
the late Harris in his esteem, my 
heart fairly stood still ! 

I was bewildered beyond descrip- 
tion. I did not doubt his word ; I 
could not question a single item in a 
statement so stamped with the earnest- 
ness of truth as his; but its dreadful 
details overpowered me, and threw 
my thoughts into hopeless confusion. 

I saw the conductor looking at me. 
I said, ‘‘ Who is that man ?” 

“He was a member of Congress 
once, and a good one. But he got 
caught in a snowdrift in the cars, and 
like to been starved to death. He 
got so frost-bitten and frozen up gene- 
rally, and used up for want of some- 
thing to eat, that he was sick and 
out of his head two or three months 


afterwards. He isall right now, only 
he is a monomaniac, and when he 
gets on that old subject he never stops 
till he has eat up that whole car-load 
of people he talks about. He would 
have finished the crowd by this time, 
only he had to get out here. He has 
got their names as pat as A, B, C. 
When he gets them all eat up but 
himself, he always says :—‘ Then the 
hour for the usual election for break- 
fast having arrived, and there being 
no opposition, I was duly elected, 
after which, there being no objections 


offered, I resigned. Thus I am 
here.’ ” 
I felt inexpressibly relieved to 


know that I had only been listening 
to the harmless vagaries of a madman, 
instead of the genuine experiences of 
a bloodthirsty cannibal. 

MarRK Twain. 


THE BROOK. 


Tuis is the wild Brook’s song : 
made me! 

Sweetly I wind along 
To a mountain melodie. 

The Master mark’d me out 


The place for my content, 


And softly I slip about 

The way His finger went. 
Thro’ thymy dingle and dell, 

I glide along to the sea ; 
God is good, the world is weil, 

And God made me!” 


Il. 


Cheerly the wild Brook sings : 
made me! 
And He made all happy things, 
And none knew how save He! 
He made the fowl and the deer, 
As well as the night and the day ; 
He made the children who peer 
In my face, and sweeten the way ; 
And for ever, wherever they dwell, 
I murmur clear as I flee— 
God is good, the world is well, 
And God made me!” 


' 


THE BROOK. 


** He made the children who peer 
In my face, and sweeten the way.” 
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FASHION IN SALT WATER. 


MODERN writer tells us that 
steam is-—— 


‘*Man’s latest triumph over time and space."’ 


Had the poet written a few years later, 
he would doubtless have added ‘tele- 
graphic wires,” which play so im- 
portant a part in politics and stock- 
jobbing, in love, law, physic, and let- 
ting lodgings. Each summer and 
autumn countless lips repeat the old 
phrase, ‘‘We must go out of town 
for a month ; but where shall we go?” 

It is an Englishman's pride to con- 
sider himself methodical in all matters 
of business, and as nine out of ten of 
us have something to do, the habit of 
thought engendered by work clings 
to us even in the arrangement of our 
recreations, and so it usually comes to 
pass that puzzled Paterfamilias solves 
the question with—‘ Well, well, my 
love ; I suppose we must go some- 
where on the Sussex or Kentish 
coast.” 

This ‘must,” however, does not 
appear to be a necessity, since the 
sea-board of the United Kingdom 
offers a thousand lovely spots wherein 
the dust and weariness of the pre- 
vious ten months may be washed off. 
Amusement should be made a part of 
every professional life, since labour, to 
become a success, must be intermitted 
with reasonable recreation. The bow, 
if always bent, will fail the archer at 
his need; and with ennui and an 
over-tasked brain, how can a man ex- 
pect to win in the great battle of life ? 

In some sort, pastime may be re- 
garded as a science. ‘You want 
change of scene and air,” said the 
family physician; and in this every- 


day phase how much is implied! 
Novelty is the active element in the 
prescription, It acts directly, as a 
potent tonic on the brain, lending new 
life and vigour to mind and body. If 
possible, everything a valetudinarian 
eats, drinks, hears, sees, or smells, 
should be new. There should be 
nothing to remind him of what he 
has left behind. It is not every man 
that can seek health on the Rhine or 
the Moselle ; in Algeria or the States ; 
but any Englishman who can afford 
to take a trip in the summer or au- 
tumn, can go to the Emerald Isle, 
where he will hear new idioms, change 
his diet, find scenes as beautiful as 
this fair world can show, and breathe 
new life on the heathery hills, or on 
the shores of the Atlantic. Thanks 
to steam and the rail, he may lunch 
in the Strand, and breakfast at Port 
Rush, which we will take as a sample 
of Irish watering-places. It is but + 
village, built on the confines of twe 
glorious sandy bays, divided by a low 
headland called Romore, against which 
the blue waves break for ever, and 
reel like lusty revellers into a hundred 
caves, there to shout and sing the live- 
long day. The stranger will find 
plenty of lodgings, cheap, clean, and 
comfortable ; and having set up his 
household gods, naturally inquires, 
‘What is to be done next.” 

We have taken Port Rush as a type 
of the better class of Irish watering- 
places, not only as regards accommo- 
dation, but also as presenting scenic 
features of a high order; yet, after 
all, it is but a fair sample of numbers 
to be found scattered along the coasts 
of the island. To some of these we 
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shall allude ; but before doing so, will 
detail our private experiences for the 
benefit of our Saxon brethren. 

Look at that rocky promontory, 
where the basaltic cliffs, hard as iron 
and black as ebony, rise abruptly from 
the sea, beneath whose transparent 
depths the broad brown leaves of a 
submarine forest sway to and fro 
with the tide. That headland is a 
natural esplanade, where the grass is as 
short and fine as the pile of a Turkey 
carpet ; and then how beautiful is the 
view! On either side stretch sandy 
beaches, firm and dry, whilst imme- 
diately behind them rise a chaos of 
lofty sandy hills, covered with ‘bent 
grass,” starred with myriads of deep, 
blue scabious, and gay with many a 
bright convolvulus. There on the left 
lies Lough Foyle, narrowing as it 
winds amongst the mountains of In- 
nishowen till it kisses the feet of 
brave old Derry. How charming 
are these Donegal highlands show- 
ing clear and purple, studded with 
low, white-washed cabins, the dwell- 
_ings of the cottar farmers, and lined 
by strips of cultivated land ascending 
to the higher ranges of the hills! 
Then to the right the geologist may 
mark how the chalk overrides the 
basaltic formation, whilst the un- 
skilled lover of nature may enter and 
admire the long white galleries and 
fanciful grottoes carved by the rough 
fingers of the wintry waves. 

All these things are, as it were, at 
the stranger's door; but if he flings 
on his hat, grasps the Saxon’s inevit- 
able walking-stick, and steps forth 
on his wanderings, new beauties 
await him. 

Yonder stretches the Giant’s Cause- 
way, with all its countless hexagons, 
diving into the blue water in the 
direction of Staffa and Iona, whilst 
above rise the mountain rocks decked 
with the gorgeous flora of early 
autumn. There, too, is Roonherry 
to be visited—the noblest cave the 
island presents, beneath whose grand 


and rose-tinted arches floats the boat. 
that bears the tourist, and happy is 
he who sits in the stern-sheets view- 
ing for the first time a scene so 
enchanting. There are, however, 
brighter things in store for him who, 
scaling the shepherds’ path, gains the: 
summit of the headlands. Beneath 
him lies the Island of Rathlin, still 
haunted by traditions of the Bruce. 
Across the North Channel, studded 
with many a sail, stretches the N.W. 
coast of Scotland. Guarding the en- 
trance of the Clyde, rise the peaks of 
Arran, that gem amongst islands, 
whilst the Hebrides shine blue and 
cloud-like on the horizon. 

Fashion is well-nigh omnipotent. 
We rail against the tyrant, but obey. 
Conscious of the absurdity, we yet 
dye our hair yellow, or make our 
complexions olive ; trail half a fathom 
of silk or muslin in the dust, or wear 
our skirts midway to the knee. Nor 
does this despotism end with dress. 
Towns, villages, and spas fade or 
flourish as caprice decrees, and we 
go, not where we would, but where 
we must. Even in salt water there 
is a fashion, driving us over beaten 
roads to Brighton, Hastings, Sid- 
mouth, and the like, where men find 
new London is out of town, and 
dress, dine, and talk as they did in 
the Great Babylon. And can this be 
called change? We all wish to obtain 
as much for our money as we can, 
nor can it be doubted that more time, 
greater distance, and larger novelty 
can be bought for an equal sum in 
the Green Isle than in England. 
Neither is this all, for it is the zest 
derivable from real change that gives 
us pleasure, and pleasure to nine men 
out of ten is only a synonym for 
health. 

Ireland, however, is no longer the 
cheap country it was a few years 
since. Steam and the rail lead direct 
to better markets. Even in remote 
districts, chickens can no longer be 
bought for eighteen pence per dozen, 
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mor can cod, fresh from the sea, and 
weighing fromr twelve to twenty 
pounds each, be procured for five 
pence a-piece. Yet, within ten years, 
the writer has done business on this 
scale over and over again in Kerry 
and Donegal. But even now, Ireland, 
as compared with England, is a rea- 
sonable land, except in the matter of 
Fenianism. Lodgings are cheap, fish 
is cheap, and poultry cheaper than 
either. Cars, too, so necessary for the 
tourist, are quoted at a low figure. 
You may have one all to yourself for 
sixpence a mile, and this solitary style 
of locomotion lends considerable dig- 
nity to the traveller, who is likely to 
find himself suddenly regarded as an 
illustrious stranger. 

Toujours perdrix may imply a 
tiresome diet ; but sometimes a man 
is obliged to repeat the course. We 
have been toying, as it were, with a 
side-dish, and must now, as in duty 
bound, return to our birds. The 
sample we have offered has _ been 
gathered on the north coast of Ire- 
land, but the west, south, and south- 
east offer spots equally suitable to the 
pilgrim in search of health or recrea- 
tion. Glengarriff, the Rosses, Achil, 
Clew Bay, together with the glens 
and mountains of Wicklow, rise in 
our memory like so many Edens, 
where man needs only to be innocent 
in order to be happy. Then, too, 


there is Killarney—but who may ven- 
ture to describe what Macaulay has 
seen with a poet’s eye, and touched 
with a painter’s hand ? 

The writer, who is but a wander- 
ing Saxon, holding néither land nor 
house property in the island, and 
having no moneyed interest therein, 
may fairly be deemed an impartial 
witness in the cause he advocates. 
With a few pounds in his pocket, 
and a change of raiment in a port- 
manteau of moderate dimensions, he 
roams where he lists, without fear of 
out-running the constable, or encoun- 
tering any of the silly Fenian Brother- 


hood; gathers new -ideas, breathes 


the purest air in the world, eschews 
tail-coats, goes to bed with the sun, 
and rises with the lark. Compare all 
this with a full-dress promenade on 
the pier at Brighton, suffocation from 
dust at Worthing, or the agonizing 
process of being roasted alive on the 
esplanade at Sidmouth. Who would 
voluntarily undergo such sufferings ? 
Yet thousands annually endure mar- 
tyrdom at the dicta of fashion because 
they are ignorant of better things. 
Let such screw up their courage to 
sticking-place; embark from 
Stranrear, Morecombe, Fleetwood, 
Holyhead, or Bristol ; do as we now 
do, gain fresh vigour, and dream of 
new triumphs on the battle-field of 
life. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS & RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


By GEorRGE AvuGusTus SALA. 


T is an indispensable element in 
Terror that the occurrence which 
excites it should take place at our 
very doors, and, so to speak, under 
our very eyes. The old dictum of the 
schoolmen that there was but one 
ratio of argument for that which was 
not apparent and for that which did 
not exist, may be, to a certain extent, 
a paradox ; but, in analysing our sen- 
sations, it becomes obvious that the 
amount of horror created in our minds 
by a given calamity is heightened or 
lessened in a precisely proportionate 
degree by the farness or the nearness 
of the event. 

Instances might be multiplied to 
satiety of the alarm with which a 
tragedy, when it is near, inspires us, 
and of the equanimity, almost amount- 
ing to indifference, with which we are 
enabled to regard it when it has taken 
place a long way off or a great while 
ago. A stronger instance of this could 
scarcely be cited than that of the late 
appalling accident at Abergele. It is 
not too much to say that the cata- 
strophe in question sent a shock, posi- 
tively electrical in its sharpness and 
suddenness, of amazement, fear and 
horror throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

But why was the terror raised by 
the Abergele accident so tremendous, 
so intense, and so universal ? Mainly, 
one may conclude, for the reason 
that it took place virtually at our own 
doors and under our own eyes. Every 
person in the three kingdoms who 
can read, or whose intellectual calibre 
is above that of Mr. Roebuck’s hus- 
bandman, (who professed not to know 


who the great Duke of Wellington ~ 
was) must, at some time or another, 
have heard of the Irish Mail Trains. 
Their very names were synonymous 


_ with strength, with security, and with 


speed. The Scotch Limited Mail is 
justly esteemed as another marvel 
of that completeness in organiza- 
tion, for the possession of which’ the 
London and North-Western Railway 
may justly claim very great credit ; 
but the celebrity of the Irish Mail was 
enhanced by the knowledge that the 
thread of its efficiency would be taken 
up at Holyhead by a swift and power- 
ful line of steamers; that by these ves- 
sels a stormy and dangerous channel 
would be crossed with ease andcelerity; 
that at Kingstown, and again at Dub- 
lin, new links of continuity would 
commence, only to cease at Cork and 
Queenstown, where a tender would 
be in waiting to convey passengers 
on board the magnificent Cunard 
steamers bound for America. Thus, 
twice at least in every week, the Irish 
goal of this unequalled convoy was 
only part of its attributes. There 
were many necessary breaks in the 
mode of conveyance of its tenants ; 
but these were ‘morticed,” and “ te- 
noned,” and “ dovetailed,” into each 
other with astonishing accuracy and 
skill; and taking the Irish Mail as 
an organic whole, its ultimate bourne 
was Boston Harbour or Jersey City ; 
nay, the first step towards the Pacific 
coast might be said to be taken when 
the traveller stepped into his comfort- 
able compartment at the lordly station 
in Euston Square. 

- We were all justly proud of the 
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Irish Mail Train, and implicit confi- 
dence was placed in it ; nor after the 
most invidious examination of all that 
has been brought to light at the in- 
quest and before the local magistrates, 
does it appear that the superior au- 
thorities of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company had, either 
by omission or commission, done aught 
to diminish our pride or decrease our 
confidence in this particular train. 
Some strong expressions of opinion 
on the part of the public press were, 
in the outset, natural, and perhaps 
necessary, as stimulating the prosecu- 
tion of the most stringent inquiries as 
to the cause of the accident. At 
present, however, when the entire 
affair is sub judice, and when the 
guilt or innocence in the matter of 
the breaksman and of the Llandulas 
station-master will shortly be investi- 
gated at a solemn trial, it would be 
both unwise and unfair dogmatically 
toassert, or even to infer,that such and 
such daches produced the calamity ; 
and it would be merely piling up 
words which darken counsel to enter 
into, any long technical dissertations 
on ‘shunting ” and “ block signals.” 
I am the more deterred from such a 
course, from the fact that another 
collision, in which an express has 
come in collision with a goods train, 
has just taken place near Abergele. 
I do not even propose to touch the 
question of locking the doors of railway 
carriages, so far as that act is alleged 
to have been committed in the Irish 
Mail Train; but I do propose to 
speak of the practice in so far as it 
is patently and notoriously existent 
on other lines of railway. Thus much, 
however, and to whatever extent the 
persons implicated in this transaction 
may be condemned or absolved, it 
would be expedient, for the sake of 
abstract justice, to bear in mind that 
into the occurrence, from whatsoever 
point of view it be regarded, there 
enters, elementarily, a certain propor- 
tion of that kind of Accident which 


it is hardly in human prescience to 
foresee or in human sagacity to avert. 
That disobedience to some of the 
company’s regulations took place may 
be proved ; and such disobedience, if 
proven, should surely be punished. Itis 
clear that inattention to specific rules 
for the management of a line may lead 
to stoppage, to delay, and to collision ; 
but had two hundred and fifty expe- 
rienced engineers and traffic-managers 
been brought together last July, and 
bidden to rack their brains to imagine 
and specify every conceivable form of 
casualty which they deemed probable, 
or even possible, on a railway, I do 
not think that the wariest functionary 
or the acutest calculator of the doc-- 
trine of averages among them would 
have contemplated such an eventuality 
as that which happened to the Irish 
Mail Train. That Petroleum might 
catch fire they would in all likelihood 
have conceived ; but that Petroleum 
and the Irish Mail should ever come: 
in contiguity they would probably have. 
had no more idea of than that the 
North and South Poles should come 
together. 

I have said that this dreadful ac- 
cident shocked, startled, and appalled 
all Great Britain and Ireland,-and I 
have pointed out that the sorrow and 
astonishment produced were, in a 
great measure, due to the fact that 
the community were familiar with 
the history of the train, and placed 
unmingled reliance in its goodness. 
Almost at the moment when the 
Abergele accident was occurring, a 
dreadful series of shipwrecks, in- 
volving a far larger loss of life, was 
taking place on the north-eastern 
part of the coast. These casual- 
ties attracted but little attention, 
not because the Abergele accident 
was, like Aaron’s rod, the most 
powerful and had swallowed up all 
the rest, but because there were far 
fewer persons who travelled by sea, 
or knew anything about ships, or 
were familiar with that part of the 
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coast which for scores of miles had 
been strewn with shattered hulls. 
The evil lacked propinquity; for 
want of it we half ignored it. Thus, 
who did not experience a spasm of 
alarm and indignation when he heard 
that, in the midst of a densely-popu- 
lated district of London, a few yards 
of a prison wall had been blown down 
by a barrel of gunpowder? and yet 
how many tens of thousands of Lon- 
doners were there, I wonder, who 
read in the newspapers of Monday, 
the 14th of September, that, a month 
previously, Peru and Ecuador had 
been desolated by a series of earth- 
quakes ; that nearly thirty thousand 
lives had been lost, and property des- 
troyed to the amount of sixty millions 
sterling ? Rome, I have little doubt, 
was much more moved when the news 
came of the engulfment of Pompeii, 
for Pompeii was the Roman Brighton, 
and ‘its Steyne and Marine Parade 
were the vélligiature of metropolitan 
fashion ; but Acequipa and Iquique 
are a very long way off, and who has 
any arrieros of Moquehna or rancheros 
of Pisco on his visiting list ? 
Dismissing, for the present, this 
frightful affair at Abergele from fur- 
ther consideration, I would endeavour 
to show how, by a strange and almost 
fatal opportuneness, it has directed 
the public mind to our entire existing 
system of railway management. It 
was Sydney Smith, I believe, who said 
that the practice of locking doors on 
railways would never cease until a 
Bishop was roasted alive. So far as 
this assertion one might be chary to 
go; but there can be no doubt that 
the grim fact of the slaughter at 
Abergele corresponded very closely 
with the state of preparation into 
which public opinion had resolved 
itself narrowly to examine its whole 
scheme of railway economy, and to 
embody in one comprehensive protest 
its whole tale of railway grievances. 
It would be wickedly indecent, to say 
that the Abergele catastrophe came 


‘“‘at the right moment” or “at the nick 
of time” for attention to be called to 
other railway shortcomings ; but it 
may assuredly be stated that com- 
plaints against railway management 
would have lost much in force and in 
concentration but for the diverging 
rays of publicity which were focussed 
in that ghostly camera in Wales. I 
shall proceed very briefly to state that 
which-I hold to be the chief counts 
of the indictment brought by the 
public against the railway companies. 

First—That sufficient precautions 
are not used to prevent accidents. 

SECONDLY— That the severity of ac- 
cidznts, inasmuch as they are fatal to 
lifeor destructive to limb, isincreasing ; 
and with the multiplication and ac- 
celeration of trains, which ts con- 
stantly taking place, ts likely to in- 
crease. 

THIRDLY— the stupid anddan- 
gerous practice of locking the doors 
of carriages is persisted in, notwith- 
standing the constant remonstrances 
of the public. 

FOuURTHLY—That the carriages in 
use are neither convenient, comfort- 
able, nor safe. ; 

railway servants 
and porters do, as a rule, neglect 
or decline to extend to the public 
the assistance they have a right to 
expect unless they are fee'd,; that is 
to say, bribed. 

SIxTHLY—TZhat railway fares— 
notably for short distances and in 
the immediate suburbs of the metro- 
polis—have been cruelly and unjustly 
augmented, in order that the direc- 
tors may be enabled to recoup the 
proprietors for losses due only to 
the financial mismanagement of the 
companies’ affairs. 

Touching the accident question, 
it would be obviously absurd to ima- 
gine that railway directors are de- 
sirous that accidents should occur, or 
are indifferent to them when they 
take place. I will say nothing about 
“our common humanity ” in this in- 
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stance. I will be content to look 
upon a railway Board in the aggre- 
gate as Lord Eldon looked upon a 
Corporation, as having neither a body 
to be kicked nor a soul to be saved. 
But I will appeal to our common 
sélfishness and our common cupidity. 
Few railway Boards have more 
money than they know what to do 
with, and the pecuniary loss thrown 
on a railway company byevery serious 
accident is enormous. The people 
who have been merely wounded are 
more expensive as to damages re- 
coverable from the company than those 
who are killed. An engineer or an 
actuary gets a crick in his neck from 
the mere uncoupling of one carriage 
or its rebounding against another. 
A few weeks afterwards he dis- 
covers that his hand shakes or 
that his memory is failing; that he 
can neither draw his plans nor cal- 
culate his averages. His spinal cord, 
or his lungs are affected, he loses his 
practice, he brings his action, and a 
sympathising jury sometimes award 
him four or five thousand pounds com- 
pensation. 

In addition to large losses from 
damages and law-costs, every serious 
accident is apt to bring a railway 
company into terrible unpopularity. 
The outcries of the public find vent 
in the Press, and are subsequently 
consolidated and strengthened in 
leading articles. Such an agitation 
surely, although obscurely, results in 
a diminution of the company’s 
receipts and a depreciation of its 
stock ; and hence I presume I am not 
in error in saying that the common cu- 
pidity and selfishness of a body of tra- 
ders should prompt them to do every- 
thing in their power to reduce the fre- 
quency of accidents. Again, although 
corporately the Board may have no 
sentient body, its members have, in- 
dividually, bones to be broken. A 
physician may not take his own physic, 
but a railway director, I fancy, is not 
at all averse to travelling on his own 


line. Now it is certainly feasible 
that a man who himself, or whose 
wife and family habitually travel. up 
and down a line, preferably, I should 
say, by express, should be in general 
exceedingly anxious that few, if any, 
accidents should occur. In_ this, 
you will observe, I am arguing in 
favour of the railway authorities, 
and indeed I am only anxious to 
argue throughout with common fair- 
ness, and it would surely be the 
reverse of fair to assume that any 
number of educated and _ honest 
Englishmen, corporately or sepa- 


rately, could connive or wink at, or. 


could be apathetic to the occur- 
rence of disasters on the property 
they administer. 

Granting, then, as a postulate, 
that simple considerations of per- 
sonal interest and safety should 
incite the managers of the company 
to prudence, I come now to the 
self-evident fact of the existence of 
accidents, many of them very ter- 


_rible in their results, and to the 


complaint of the public that ade- 
quate means are not adopted for 
their prevention. I will divide the 
principal causes of these accidents 
into two groups. For one of these, 
it would seem, the companies are 
wholly, and for the second, partially 
blameable. First, accidents 
caused by the stupidity and ignor- 
ance of guards and breaksmen, or 
by the negligence or doltishness of 
signalmen, sometimes near London, 
when they are over-worked and 
“lose their heads” from a multi- 
plicity of trains; oftener in remote 
provincial districts, through the men 
being crassly ignorant and having 
no heads to lose. Again, the smaller 
stations are often served by puny, in- 
competent, and imbecile clerks, fitter 
to be errand-boys station- 
masters. At the great Junctions 
accidents very rarely take place; and 
at a vast number of stations all over 
the three kingdoms the difficult and 


are 
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delicate duties of the Telegraph are 
entrusted to raw lads, or, worse still, 
to illiterate louts of railway porters. 
There are, furthermore, accidents due 
tothe carelessness or neglect of orders 
of those who ballast the line or lay the 
plates. There are “shunting” acci- 
dents ; there are accidents from unwar- 
rantable stoppages and delay ; but the 
companies must be credited with the 
fact that very few, if any, disasters 
are reported as having arisen from 
the drunkenness of the persons in 
their employ. For all the accidents, 
however, enumerated above, the 
public hold the railway more or less 
answerable ; and it is maintained 
that the casualties themselves might 
be greatly diminished by increased 
rigour in supervision, and by the 
better payment of the subordinate 
working staff. 

The second group of causes ap- 
pertains to the second of the charges 
I have formulated. I am unhesita- 
tingly of opinion that a vast number 
of the accidents which anually af- 
fright us.from our propriety, are 
caused by the abnormal rate of speed 
common on the railways of this coun- 
try, and by the enormous increase 
in the daily number of trains. 

We travel too fast for comfort, for 
health, and even for life. The com- 
panies run too many trains per day, 
and even per hour, for the require- 
ments of the public. In making these 
assertions, I can have very little hope 
that they will meet with acquiesence 
on the part of my readers. There 
may be those even among them who 
are of opinion that the rate of speed 
in travelling might be still further 
augmented, and that the time-bill is 
not yet full enough of trains. Weare 
a ‘business people,” I may be told ; 
“time is money,” ‘‘foreigners are slow- 
coaches,” &c. &c. Finally I may be 
told to look at America. Looking at 
America, and having travelled many 
thousands of miles by railway in the 
United States, I can confidently de- 


clare that no such rate of speed as is 
prevalent with us obtains in America, 
or is demanded by the “most go-a- 
head people in the world.” That which 
is termed a “ lightning express” in the 
States never attains a maximum of 
forty miles an hour. The average on 
all the railways is nearer twenty. In 
England, some fifteen years since, 
there was an express—the stock- 
brokers’ train, I think it was called— 
which accomplished the journey be- 
tween London and Brighton either in 
one hour or in five minutes under 
one. Whether this frenzied rate of 
speed was provocative of palpitation 
at the heart among the stockbrokers, 
or was found to threaten congestion 
of the brain among lady-passengers, I 
do not know ; at all events, the speed 
was slightly curtailed ; and the fifty- 
two miles are not done now, I believe, 
under one hour and ten, or one hour 
and fifteen, minutes. But a rate of over 
forty miles an hour, inclusive of stop- 
pages, is no uncommon thing at all 
on the London and North-Western, on 
the Great Northern, and on the Great 
Western. Recognizing to their full- 
est extent the advantages of a high 
and sustained rate of speed for ex- 
presses making long journeys—the 
finest examples of which in Europe 
are perhaps the Irish and Scotch Li- 
mited Mails from Euston, and the ex- 
press from Paris to Marseilles, Toulon, 
and Nice (the last a “ pull” of more 
than six hundred miles), I am yet 
unable to see the good derivable from 
an inordinate number of rapidly rush- 
ing trains for medium distances. They 
may be of some help to business—if 
business is to be done in a red-hot 
hurry; but I think that medical men 
will agree with me in saying that they 
are injurious to health. Surely the 
few minutes gained at the counter or 
desk in the city do not compensate 
for the hastily-bolted breakfast, the 
abridged morning walk, the fever, in- 
digestion, and continual preoccupation, 
anxiety and appehension consequent 
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of being continually train-hunting and 
train-hunted. I would not take a 
minute from the speed of long-journey 
trains, but I would certainly abridge 
the number and the rate of travel of 
those going only moderate distances. 
Surely there are too many trains 
per day for suburban service. I 
live at Putney, and, including even 
four stoppages, I can go from Putney 
to Waterloo in twenty minutes. Be- 
tween 7.15 in the morning and 10.59 
at night—a little less than sixteen 
hours—thirty-four trainsleave Putney 
station. Some othertrains pass it with- 
out stopping. The acceleratiomaniac 
may clap his hands at this amazing 
provision of locomotive convenience. 
The more trains the merrier, he may 
say. _From a purely selfish point of 
view, I might say the same; for time 
to me is money, and by the loss of 
five minutes between one train and 
another, I may lose as many pounds. 
But I cannot be blind to the fact that, 
save only on exceptional occasions, such 
as boat-races, Wimbledon camp-meet- 
ings, and the like, the trains I enter 
are always more than half empty. 
Those from Putney, at ‘‘ going to the 
city” time, and those from Waterloo 
at “going home to dinner” and ‘‘com- 
ing from the theatre ” time, are always 
wellfilled. Thoserunning at other hours 
are, both in summer and winter, most 
scantily patronized. Sometimes, in- 
stead of travelling to Waterloo, I take 
the London and Chatham trains to 
Ludgate, a number of which stop 
at Putney station. The carriages in 
these trains are ludicrously empty, 
although they serve some of the most 
thickly peopled districts in the 
suburbs ; such as Walworth and the 
‘Elephant and Castle.” In this need- 
less multiplicity of trains, I see only 
an eager, feverish grasping of the 
companies at the public monies ; in 
some cases, an acrid and spiteful 
spirit of competition tending towards 
“cutting the throat” of some rival 
line—and, in the end, confusion, mis- 


management, and accident, cumulat- 
ing slowly but surely from too much 
train, too much wear and tear, too 
much signalling, too many over- 
worked, worn-out  station-masters, 
clerks, signal and switchmen, and 
porters. Nor would the public be 
one whit the less efficiently or the less 
promptly served, if the forces—for 
number and swiftness are forces—now 
rashly wasted, were economized and 
distributed in a prudent manner. At 
present, the tendency of the com- 
panies in their time-bills seems to be 
the increase instead of the diminu- 
tion of friction. It is boasted that 
there has not yet been an accident of 
moment at that Daedalus of Lines, 
that Escorial run mad of railway grid- 
ironism, Clapham Junction. 
the accident does come, as, according 
to the doctrine of averages, it must, 
what a smash it will be ! 

Having mentioned that no such 
extravagant rate of speed as prevails 
with us is existent in the United 
States, I may be asked, somewhat 
contemptuously, how “it is that acci- 
dents—and accidents of the most 
fearful kind—are so common on 
the other side of the Atlantic? I 
will answer that the absence of 
one fault does not militate against 
the possession of another, and 
more serious one. I am only as- 
tounded that, taking the pace at which 
we travel, accidents with us are not 
more frequent than they are. So much 
safety as we do enjoy must be ascribed 
to the intelligence and respectability 
of, at least, a considerable number of 
railway employés—to the admirable 
condition, as a rl, of the permanent 
way, no partof which is left unsurveyed 
for a single day—to the strict fencing 
and barring and watching of the line, 
thus preventing obstructions, either 
through the straying of cattle or hu- 
man malevolence, for there are human 
beings who are fiends enough to place 
obstructions on railways—to the 
general “fitness” and compactness 
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of all connected with the framework 
on which the carriages rest, the 
wheels, springs, coupling-gear, and 
so forth ; and, finally, to the amazing 
strength and wayworthiness of the lo- 
comotives. The majority of the ac- 
cidents which take place on the 
American lines spring from the gene- 
ral absence of the adjuncts for safety 
which I have just enumerated. There 
are railways, certainly, in New Eng- 
land ; and there are one or two in the 
State of New York—the Hudson 
River, for example, to Troy and Al- 
bany—which are to the full as well 
installed,” to use a French term, as 
any English line. On some portions 
of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway also, the tact, foresight, and 
experience of an English engineer, 
Mr. Thomas Kennard, has left the 
public little to desire in the way of 
mechanical ‘‘fitness” and goodness 
of roadway ; but on a vast number 
of American railways the line—a sin- 
gle one as a rule—is laid in the most 
slovenly and careless manner: the 
bridges and viaducts, although often, 
in construction, monuments of engi- 
neering skill and ingenuity, have been 
as often (they are usually of timber) 
too slightly built by treacherous con- 
tractors ; the road is laid unfenced 
and ungated. And while the engine- 
drivers are often men of superior at- 
tainments, the subordinate offices on 
a railway are generally filled by the 
lowest and most ignorant of the Irish 
immigrant population, There is a 
guard or “conductor” on ‘“ board” 
every American train; but he looks 
after the passengers—in the way of 
taking money for their tickets, more 
than he looks after the train. There 
is a baggage-master, but the whole 
of his attention is absorbed by looking 
out trunks and portmanteaus for the 
Adams's Express agent. For the sake 
of economy, the framework and 
wheelage of the rolling-stock is often 
allowed to fall into a pitiably weak 
condition, and the locomotives are 


worked till their parts are absolutely 
decayed. So flagrantly is this the 
case, that a ‘ break-down” is not ac- 
counted as a regular accident on an 
American line. In winter, accidents 
are frequent through the stove, which, 
in an almost red-hot state, finds a 
corner in every car. When a carriage 
is overturned, the stove goes with it, 
and the blazing fuel overruns the 
vehicle, and sets fire to the garments 
of the women. Apart from floods, 
or “freshets,” and snowdrifts, and the 
straying of cattle and children on the 
line, these are, I think, the chief causes 
of accidents on American railways. 
I have stated the worst I know about 
them. Ishall presently show in how 
many respects they surpass our own 
iron roads. 

Persistence in the locking of car- 
riage-doors and deficiency in comfort, 
convenience, and safety, in English 
railway carriages, form two more 
counts in the indictment I have as- 
sumed. As regards the locking of 
the carriages I never could, for the 
life of me, understand what it meant 
—what it was intended to effect, or 
what to counteract. Taking the 
railway with whose carriage-economy 
I am at present most familiar, I find 
that when I go to Waterloo in the 
morning the doors on the off side are 
all locked, while those on the near 
side can be opened. Thus, I can 
alight without let or hindrance at 
Wandsworth, Clapham Junction, or 
Vauxhall; but when I come to 
Waterloo I find that I am fast locked 
in—the London platform being on 
the off side—and I have to wait 
perhaps a couple of minutes before a 
lazy and yawning porter advances to 
liberate me from durance. Were I 
to provide myself with a railway door- 
key I should be contravening the 
regulations of the company, I suppose, 
although I have often seen such keys 
publicly exposed at railway book- 
stalls. Were I to take a mallet and 
chisel with me to town, and burst 
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the door open after I had halloed 
thrice to the lazy porter, could I be 
cast in damages, I wonder ; or could I 
sue the company for false imprison- 
ment ? I have been told that carriages 
are locked to prevent maniacs or 
prisoners in charge of policemen 
flinging themselves out. I can under- 
stand the conversion of a railway 
compartment into a cellular van ; but, 
under those circumstances, why not 
lock the doors on both sides ? Surely 
it is as easy to throw oneself out on 
one side as on the other, and contact 
with hard rails or sharp gravel must 
hurt as badly if you fall on the up- 
line as though you fell on the down 
one. The idea of having an exterior 
latch to the lower part of the door, 
quite sufficient to prevent the door 
flying open through rapidity of motion 
but easily liftable by the hand of a 
person inside, does not seem to have 
occurred to the wonderful people who 
have the ordering of our locomotion. 
Such door-latches are universal on the 
Continent. 

But I pass from the irrationally 
locked door to the carriage itself. 
Our railway compartment is, of its 
kind unique, and is not a model, I 
should say, that foreigners would be 
very eager to copy. I grant that in 
our first-class carriages the padded 
seats are soft enough, the cloth of the 
lining is fine, the carpeting is well 
woven, the painted woodwork is well 
joined and glistens sufficiently with 
varnish ; in short, that the fittings and 
appurtenances are neither mean nor 
shabby; but here encomium on the 
English first-class carriage must end. 
In spaciousness it must cede to the 
French wagon de premidre classe; in 
splendour it must yield to the German 
carriage. It maybe just up tothe mark 
of the kind of carriages used on the 
Italian railways, and a little below that 
used on the Spanish ones. Understand 
that my strictures apply entirely to the 
carriage, structurally and decoratively 
speaking. Against its cleanliness, and 


against the neatness and tidiness of 
all and everything pertaining to an 
English railway, there is not one 
word to be said. But a thing may be 
clean without being comfortable; a 
gaol is a pattern of cleanliness against 
which the clean village of Broek 
would not dare to contend; but you 
do not look for comfort in a gaol. As 
for the second and third class accom- 
modation on our railways, it is, for all 
its cleanliness, simply miserable. 

In a country like ours, where dis- 
tinctions of rank are still jealously 
preserved, it would be impossible 
perhaps to destroy the lines of demar- 
cation between first, second, and third 
class passengers, and to provide, as 
in America, one uniform series of 
cars at one uniform rate of fares. 
Even in the States, where such a 
system, theoretically speaking, prevails 
universally, it has been found neces- 
sary to modify it in practice. On 
some American lines there are private 
compartments, or ‘‘state-rooms,” in 
which parties of four, closing the 
doors of their little cabins, may remain 
as secluded as they choose ; attached 
to every train travelling by night is a 
‘« sleeping-car,” a berth of which can 
only be secured by a payment over 
and above the fare of one dollar and 
upwards; and finally, it has been 
found, of late years, that the tide of 
immigration brings with it a class of 
passengers too squalid and too rough 
to mingle even with the most free and 
easy denizens of the miscellaneous . 
cars. For these new arrivals, then, 
are organized vast series of ‘ emi- 
grant” trains, journeying mainly to 
the Far West, and conveying emigrants 
only, 

I would timidly suggest that the 
distinctions of first, second, and third 
class carriages should still be kept up 
on English railways; but that all the 
carriages should be on the saloon or 
longitudinal car principle, with a 
platform and a half-glazed door at 
each end, as in America. I would 
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leave it open to discussion whether, 
so long asit is considered inexpedient 
to establish one uniform rate of fares 
for all classes—with certain exceptions 
I shall presently point out—the doors 
of the cars might not be kept locked 
between station and station, but locked 
or ‘‘caught” so slightly, that in event 
of accident the slightest blow should 
be sufficient to break them open. 
They should be, in short, more of 
the nature of “bars” than doors. The 
saloons of different classes should not 
be jumbled together pell-mell, as in 
England at present, but consecutively 
arranged and grouped.. Thus, in a 
train, say of twelve cars, there would 
be first, four third-class saloons ; 
secondly, four first-class ones; thirdly, 
four second-class ones. The master- 
key of these doors should be held by 
the guards, of whom there should be 
two, and who should be continually 
passing backwards and forwards, as in 
America, from end to end of the train. 
On nearing a station all the doors 
should be at once flung open. It 
will be perceived that such a system 
of security would materially differ 
from the present absurd system ,of 


locking carriage-doors on the “off- 


side,” and that if anything wrong 
took place in one carriage, a mere 
rap on the glass panes of the door of 
communication would be sufficient to 
summon a guard from the next saloon, 
or from the next one to that. The sole 
justification for locking the doors at 
all would be to obviate the possibility 
of dishonest passengers taking their 
seats in carriages of a class superior 
to those for which they have paid their 
fare; but I believe that in a short 
time it would be found practicable to 
abolish altogether the practice of lock- 
ing these doors of communication— 
that the vast majority of first and 
second class passengers would no 
more think of forcing themselves into 
the more luxurious first-class vehicles 
ihan steerage passengers on board 
ship think of intruding themselves on 


the quarter-deck ; and that if, from 
time to time, a rough did so intrude 


- himself where he had no business—a 


very terse and significant table of 
penalties for infraction of the rules 
should be hung up in every carriage 
—the experienced eye of the guard 
would rarely fail to detect him, and 
the quiet request of ‘‘Your ticket, sir?” 
would very soon bring him to shame, 
if he were an impostor. 

The exception I would make to 
the uniform saloon system would 
be in view of the absolute seclusion 
and privacy demanded by persons of. 
high rank, by invalids, by small 
parties who desire to be jolly 
together, but who do not care about 
airing their jollity before strangers, 
by ladies travelling alone, by newly- 
married couples, by nurses of the 
‘children of the rich” and so forth. 
All such persons have an indefeasible 
right to the enjoyment of such seclu- 
sion and privacy—if they choose to 
pay for it. For them, let there be 
attached to every train certain car- 
riages, made up of neat and cosy 
“state-rooms ” furnished with doors, 
settees, tables, sofas, and looking- 
glasses, and where they could be as 
private as though they were walking 
on the slopes, or taking riding exer- 
cise in the Home Park. There 
should be a passage or aisle for the 
perambulation of the guard between 
these rows of private compartments. 
As for sleeping cars, save only in the 
Scotch Limited Mail, the duration 
of our railway journeys is as a rule 
so limited that I do not think any 
accommodation for ‘going to bed,” 
save -the mere drawing out of 
settees to a length sufficient to allow 
the passenger to assume a recumbent 
position, would be needed in this 
country. The assumption that one 
or other of the guards be gon- 
tinually passing to and fro in. the 
train would satisfactorily settle the 
vexed question of a system of coim, 
munication between passengers ands, 
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guard. The men would be per- 
petually about, like the Belgian and 


- German guards, who, creeping along 


the narrow platform running along 
the length of the carriages, are con- 
tinually popping their heads in at the 
window to ask for your ticket or to 


- know whether they can do anything 


for you. I candidly confess that I 
do not attach much importance to 
telegraphic communication between 
passengers and guard. There is such 
an apparatus, consisting of a string 
running along the roof of the cars in 
all American trains; but I never 
heard of its being instrumental in the 
prevention of accidents. In Eng- 
land, I fear, did such means of com- 
munication exist, they would be 
abused by mischievous, by silly, or by 
timorous persons. The presence, im- 
mediate or near, of the guard would 
be the best security. As for the 
glazed spy-traps or Judas-holes which 
have of late been perforated in the 
walls of some English railway car- 
riages to enable passengers in one 
compartment to ascertain what is 
going on in another, I hold them in 
utter contempt and abhorrence. We 
all like to be guarded, but who likes 
to be watched? The sound of the 
policeman’s boots at night clumping 
over the pavement is a comfortable 
sound. It makes us aware that the 
Force, from A to Z inclusive, is 
watching over our well-being gene- 
rally ; but one detective dogging our 
footsteps, or one police-constable 
over against our house, with his 
bull’s-eye turned on our parlour win- 
dows, would be an intolerable nui- 
sance. The knowledge that the 
guard is close at our elbow would 
be far more efficacious in preventing 
robbery, gambling, and ruffianly con- 
duct among men or towards ladies 
than the provision of any string, 
whistle, electric-bell, or other contri- 
vance for attracting the attention of 


a distant person. The other day, 
when the Scotch Express on the 
Great Northern Railway took fire, the 
train was saved, perhaps from total 
destruction, by the coolness and 
presence of mind of one lady-pas- 
senger. She heard an exclamation, 
as from a female in distress, in an 
adjoining carriage. Looking from 
the window she saw a glare of light 
on the line. At once she guessed 
the cause, and thrusting her head 
out, cried to those in front: “Fire! 
pass the word forward ; Fire!” The 
train was stopped and the Scotch 
express saved. Now had an elaborate 
telegraphic apparatus been laid on in 
the carriage, the lady might have 
indeed communicated with the guard, 
but how would he have known what 
was the matter? It might have been 
fire, or it might have been water. 
I hope that no fears will be ex- 
pressed that in adopting such a mode 
of construction we should be “Ameri- 
canizing” our institutions. Saloon 
cars, so built and admirably adapted 
for comfortable travelling, already ex- 
ist in Switzerland, in Wurtemburg, in 
Bavaria, in Russia, and on Mr. Fell’s 
Summit Railway over Mont Cenis. I 


. have even found them in Mexico, be- 


tween Vera Cruz and LaSoledad. Are 
we to be content to be behind the 
Aztecs ? 

To such length have these remarks 
already extended, that I find it im- 
practicable to bring within the com- 
pass of a single article all that which 
I have to say regarding railway wrongs 
and their remedies, and I must leave 
until next month the consideration of 
the vexed questions of increased fares, 
of bribing railway porters, of luggage, 
of refreshment-rooms, of railway po- 
lice, railway law, of railway finance, 
and finally, ofthe meansat the disposal 
of the public for protecting themselves 
against railway mismanagement and 
railway despotism. 


HYMN. 


Suggested by Mrs. BARRETT BROWNING'S beautiful paraphrase of 


Psalm xxxvii. 2. 


By Sir JoHN Bowrinec, LL.D., F.R.S. 


IN our unreason and unrest, 

How little know we what is best ; 
How little can explore the deep, 

Whence emanate our weal and woe ; 

But this we feel, and this we know, 
‘‘God giveth His beloved,—sleep !” 


He, while we ramble far about 

In realms of darkness and of doubt, 
Doth His eternal councils keep ; 

Watches our ways, supplies our needs, 

Strengthens the weak, the wanderer leads, 
And “ giveth His beloved,—sleep !” 


But gifts there are which, though pursued 
With passion by the multitude, 

Who idly sow and blindly reap ; 
Rank, fortune, fame—not these, not these 
Are God's supreme benignities : 

‘He giveth His beloved,—sleep !” 


His own beloved, they are not 
Of princely pomp, or lofty lot ; 
The gay, the vain, the proud, who sweep 
The noisy paths of life along ; 
To some, serener joys belong : 
“He giveth His beloved,—sleep !” 


Sleep ! sweetest dowry ! gift divine 
To thirsting souls, to hearts that pine, 
To world o’er-wearied eyes that weep : 
For these He brings a blest release, 
Prepares a bed of endless peace, 
And “giveth Hs beloved,—sleep !” 
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THE QUEEN’S HOTEL AT PENZANCE, 


FALSE COLOURS. 


By ANNIE THomMas (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. HEPBURN’S WEAKNESS. 


R. SCORRIER had obeyed the 
summons to Glene without 

delay. Amelia had barely put the 
finishing stroke to her preparations for 
the gratification of the pride of the 
eye in the Pottingers, by quelling all 
conjecture in her maid, before there 
came a knock at her dressing-room 


door; and she was told that Mr. 


Scorrier had arrived. 

“I don’t want the doctor here; you 
can tell Mr. Hepburn that I will come 
down,” she said; and then she hastily 
gathered up her arms—her fan and 

‘all the paraphernalia of female warfare 
—and went down stairs to submit to 
an investigation into her state ofhealth. 
Mr. Hepburn met her in the hall, and 
began a reproof of her imprudence in 
‘having exerted herself so far, when 
Scorrier could just as well have gone 
up to her.” But she smiled so depre- 
catingly in acknowledgment of this 
reproof, and seemed altogether so very 
much softened by the effects of that 
faint, feminine lapse out of herself of 
which she had been guilty, that he 
tried to turn the reproof into a caress, 
which she could not bear after all she 
had gone through this day. She put 
his arm down, away from her quickly, 
and went on hurriedly into the draw- 
ing-room, apologizing for her action 
as she went. 


“A straw would knock me down . 


just now—it would indeed, Mr. Hep- 
burn; it's the first time in my life that 
my nerves have given way, and I can’t 
recover directly.” With these words 


she came into Mr. Scorrier’s presence, 
beautifully dressed, flushed from some 
cause,—weakness perhaps,—with . a 
flush he had never seen in her. face 


before, a little agitated, and very much - 


altered. 

But not more altered than he was. 
She had seen him last gay and lively, 
or at least as gay and lively as it is 
possible for a man to be when there 


is no special call made on these quali-_ 


ties; and now he met her stiffly and 
gravely and professionally, in a way 
that made hervery much wish that she 
had not fainted, or that her husband 
had not sent for Mr. Scorrier towards 
her restoration. 

“I turned giddy—it was sudden 
and complete prostration; I am not 
very strong, and I suppose I had been 
over fatigued this morning,” she said, 
in reply to his inquiries. Then she 


placed herself in a chair, with her back . 


to the light, and began fanning her- 
self vigorously, hoping the kindly 
shade would conceal the unusual 
brightness of her eyes and burning of 
her cheeks. 

“ There is no sign of weakness, or 
of anything but the most perfect 
health in that,” he said, when he had 
felt her pulse. 


“T knew it; I did not wish you to | 


be sent for; but now that you are here, 


1 may be spared writing a note which — 


Mr. Hepburn would have had me 
write otherwise. Come to us. at eight 
to-night, will you ?—the Pottingers are 
coming.” 
“T am afraid I am not free to- 
night,” he said. 
“So many engagements in Dane- 
M 
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bury! really I beg your pardon for 
having given you such an uncere- 
monious invitation.” 

She spoke bitterly now; the evening 
did loom so long and heavily before 
her. : 

«It's no pleasure engagement—it's 
a business engagement, Mrs. Hep- 
burn.” Then he turned to Mr. Hep- 
burn and assured him that there was 
no need for anxiety. ‘ Every sign 
of Mrs. Hepburn’s indisposition has 
passed;" and then the dinner-bell 
warned him to depart. 

Mr. Hepburn went out as far as the 
hall-door with him, questioning him 
anxiously as they went. 

“You said that to reassure her, 
Arthur,” he said, earnestly; ‘but tell 
me the truth—it would be a terrible 
thing for me to lose her, or to see her 
suffer.” 

“Mrs. Hepburn is as soundinhealth 
as a roach, sir,” Arthur Scorrier re- 
plied; ‘perhaps change of air and 
scene would strengthen her though, 
and keep her in as sound health as 
she is now.” 

“But I have always considered 
Glene the healthiest place in England. 
We stand on a height ; we get the 
breeze that blows straight away from 
the Devonshire moors down that 
line of valley; and the drainage is 
perfect.” 

“Still Glene may not suit Mrs. 
Hepburn’s_ constitution. However, 
dinner is the object in hand with you 
now,” he added, laughing; ‘‘you can 
think about when it would be well to 
travel by-and-by.” Then “he went 
away, leaving Mr. Hepburn rather ill- 
pleased with him for not taking a 
deeper and more intense interest in 
Amelia’s health. 

“You gave me a terrible turn, my 
dear—thank heaven it is noworse than 
itis!” Mr. Hepburn said to his wife, 
watching her with a sort of observant 
fondness that she felt it was hard 
to have to endure ‘‘at her age.” She 
was constantly remembering her age 


now, and contrasting it with his ; and 
this not because she wished to do it, 
but because she could not help doing 
it. 

“No worse than it is! I told you 
it was nothing, and Mr. Scorrier told 
you the same thing, which, by the 
way, was not too polite of him,” she 
said. Then they went in to dinner, 
as they had gone in to dinner every 
day since she first came to Glene, and 
were served, with comfort and orderly 
celerity, toa dinner that was as unex- 
ceptionable as were all the dinners at 
Glene. But the edge of her appetite 
was taken off; perhaps it was by the 
reflection that the evening would be 
very long, and that the Pottingers 
were coming. 

‘Arthur advises change of air and 
scene for you, my dear,” Mr. Hep- 
hurn said, with a little gulp, as soon 
as the servants left the room. “I 
must find out where you wish to go, 
and when it would be well for you to 
go.” 

“You would not leave Glene!” she 
cried ; and she looked aghast at the 
proposition that was made so entirely 
for her good. 

“I would not leave it for any 
lighter consideration. But your health 
is everything.” 

“What nonsense this is!” she said, 
angrily. ‘*My health! what does 
Mr. Scorrier mean by pronouncing 
me robust one instant, and counselling 
change of air and scene for the good 
of my health the next?” 

“I thought,” Mr. Hepburn began, 
and then he paused, and seemed to 
be considering whether it would be 
advisable for him to finish thesentence 
he had commenced or not. 

“You thought I valued your com- 
fort less highly than I do, when you 
believed that I would consent to a 
plan that would be anything but a 
pleasure to you,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘I shall be distressed,—really I 
shall,—if you say any more about 
taking me away; my health does not 
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need it, and I am getting fond of 
Glene.” 

Then they heard that Mrs, and the 
Misses Pottinger had arrived, and 
Amelia rose up hastily. 

‘Wemust not let them feel they,are 
too soon,” she said, in explanation of 
her hasty movement, as she passed Mr. 
Hepburn at the door; and he could 
not help thinking how very much 
more amiable she had become this 
day, though to think so was trea- 
son against what she had been be- 
fore. 

Evidently the Pottingers had come 
anticipating a sort of little gala. Jus- 
tifiably so; for had not Mrs. Hepburn 
said that she should ask Mr. Scorrier 
to meet them? and with Mr. Scorrier 
for a fellow-guest, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn for their host and hostess, 
a gala it would have been. 

But now, by reason of the absence 
of Mr. Scorrier, the festival was 
robbed of half its festivity, in the 
eyes of the younger ladies. The 
Misses Pottinger were all past that 
age when prettiness is easily attain- 
able ; that age when the hair asserts 
itself as a silky and luxuriant fact, 
no matter how badly arranged it is, 
and the quick bloom of youth will 
mount to the cheek, however slight 
the encouragement it may receive to 
doso. They were compelled to be very 
painstaking now in the matter of 
their toilet, when they desired to 
create a favourable impression. That 
they had taken such pains _to- 
night was palpable. Mrs. Hepburn 
almost felt pityingly towards them 
as she thought of the circumspec- 
tion with which they must have 
moved and had their being, from the 
moment they had inducted themselves 
into the creaseless, starchy muslins in 
which they now appeared. 

“We were quite alarmed about 
you,” Mrs. Pottinger said, as Amelia 
went forward to meet her, and Mrs. 
Pottinger’s face assumed an appear- 
ance of the deepest and most intense 


anxiety. ‘‘We saw the groom pass at a 
full gallop, and then pull up at Mr. 
Scorrier’s door, and I said to Fanny, 
‘ Depend upon it, that’s no invitation, 
carried at such a pace—dear Mrs. 
Hepburn is ill!’ It was quite a relief 
to us all when we saw Mr. Scorrier 
come back, and we asked him how 
you were, and he spoke of it as a 
slight attack.” 

“It was nothing at all—it wasn’t 
worthy the name of ‘an attack,’” 
Amelia said, decidedly. ‘1 felt faint, 
or sick, or giddy, or something, and 
Mr. Hepburn made an unnecessary 
fuss about it, very much to my annoy- 
ance.” 

“Mr. Scorrier tells us he has re- 
commended change for you,” Fanny 
Pottinger said, eagerly; ‘‘so unkind 
of him not to think of something 
else that would strengthen you! 
What would Glene be like if you 
left now ?” 

‘Does Mr. Scorrier think me 
weak ?” Amelia asked, tartly, disre- 
garding the flattery. 

“Yes; he said he thought it was 
weakness.” 

“I shall be stronger by-and-by, 
under his advice,” said Mrs. Hepburn ; 
and then she moved to the piano and 
opened it, and suggested that one of 
the Misses Pottinger should play some- 
thing—“ for we must make the best of 
each other to-night;” she explained. 
“Mr. Scorrier had a business engage- 
ment, and could not come, and every- 
one else we know lives a hundred 
miles off.” Then when they heard 
that Mr. Scorrier had a business en- 
gagement, they felt that their circum- 
spection in the matter of the muslins 
had been vain, and that there would 
be no gala at Glene that evening. 

It was a hard, long evening for 
Amelia, and indeed it is difficult to 
see in what way one bit of the hard 
length of it could have been obviated. 
The sweetest amiability and the most 
intense desire on her part to please, 
would scarcely have wrought a bene- 
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ficial change in the social atmosphere. 
They had no interests, no hopes, no 
memories incommon. Mrs. Pottin- 
ger’s experience of the world was 
limited. Before her marriage she had 
been a governess in a midland county 
clergyman’s family. From thence 
she had moved to a western county, 
and become the wife of another 
clergyman. She had always been 
admirable in her family and exem- 
plary in the parish. She was good, 
but she was dull, with a deep, 
satisfied, good-tempered dulness that 
was a dreary thing to endure. Her 
daughters were cut after the same 
pattern as herself, with an even more 
limited experience, for they had never 
migrated from Danebury. Amelia 
felt all her usual topics of conversa- 
tion were cut from beneath her feet 
as she talked with these women, and 
knew that, if she touched on anything 
beyond lgcal gossip, it would merely 
lead them into a _ conversational 
cul de sac from whence there would 
be no escape. 

She almost envied the facility with 
which her husband talked, and led 
them to talk in return. Not that the 
words of either led to much, but they 
passed away the time, and that was 
something, since the time had to be 
passed away. She was not a clever 
woman or a brilliant woman, but she 
was used to the flash, and glitter, and 
ever-changing aspect of London life, 
and a great greyness clouded her 
horizon. Now that she was brought 
into the leafy wilderness, and offered 
no -excitement in the place of that 
flash and glitter, she began to re- 
cognize a great truth. She had stul- 
tified the feelings of youth within her 
breast while they were hers to indulge 
freely. They were not hers to indulge 
freely any more, and they now would 
assert themselves, and struggleto have 
fair play. ‘‘ The worst that will ever 
happen to me will be having to 
bear a horrible heart-ache,” she 
thought, with painful prescience ; 


“and I'm strong enough to bear that 
in silence,” 

What a long, hard evening, unre- 
deemed by any prospect of anything 
a shade brighter! She looked at the 
group assembled in that drawing- 
room as it was reflected in the large 
glass at the end of the room—looked 
at it as though it had been a picture, 
and pondered over it. In the fore- 
ground she saw herself, a girl still,—a 
hard-faced and sad one,—but only a 
girl, with long, long years before her 
to live, in the nature of things, and a 
vow upon her always to live to her- 
self, unloved and unloving. Then 
she glanced at girls,”"—as their 
mother called them still,—the girls 
whose girlhood was so venerable in 
comparison with her own, and re- 
membered that they were the children 
of the old lady in the background, who 
looked a fitting mate for the old gen- 
tleman with whom she (the old lady) 
was growing so garrulous ! She could 
not help feeling that, if Mr. Scorrier 
had come, she would not have had so 
much time to draw comparisons 
that were hateful to her. She could 
not help remembering that he was 
chiefly anxious to fulfil his business 
engagement, in order that he might 
be able to get away to Cecile Var- 
grave’s presence. 

“TI could bear to have her living 
there, so near to me, if he had been 
different,” she thought: though in 
what she would have wished him to 
be different it was hard tosay. But at 
any rate the thought of him as he 
was, and the thought of Cecile and 
where she might eventually be, irri- 
tated Amelia almost beyond all power 
of patiently enduring the society which 
she had brought upon herself this 
night. 

If she had only been able to go on 
looking down upon this young Dane- 
bury surgeon; if she had only been 
able to go on distrusting her own pru- 
dence in holding intimate commu- 
nion—the intimate communion which 
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her husband seemed to desire—with 
this mere parish professional ; if she 
had only been strong enough to hold 
to her first intention of keeping him 
in the second place always, she would 
not have grudged the position of his 
wife to Cissy Vargrave. But she had 
not been able to do any of these things, 
- and so she did grudge that position 
to Cissy, who had never succumbed to 
her in the old days of girlish inter- 
course and rivalries (all unconnected 
with the heart) at Bayswater. 

It is a difficult thing to decide 
what made Mrs. Hepburn remember 
this night that she had never been in 
love. But the memory of this truth 
did cross her mind, and she could not 
shake it off. She had always been 
watchful and wary over her affections, 
not suffering them to stray into for- 
bidden or dubious paths. She had 
always conducted herself in a cool and 
exemplary manner at balls and pic- 
nics, in opera-boxes and in running 
the gauntlet of the morning pro- 
menade and afternoon drives in the 
Park. No man had ever pressed her 
hand, or looked into her eyes lovingly, 
or won loving looks from her. She 
had always been cool and collected, 
and her course of conduct had an- 
swered admirably. Had she not 
married young and well? What 
other girl of that Bayswater coterie to 
which she belonged had married a 
man whose ancestor had entertained 
Queen Elizabeth, and who had, at the 
same time, been fortunate enough to 
have in his possession the very man- 
sion in which such entertainment had 
taken place? But, on the other hand, 
what good did this glorious fact do 
her? She never saw any one to whom 
she could tell it, and it was an honour 
and glory that, goated over in private 
only, was very apt to pall. 

She was roused from these reflec- 
tions by the fluttering towards her of 
Mrs. Pottinger, and gathering her 
faculties together, she was enabled to 
understand that some question had 


been asked her which was of great 
importance to the others, and which 
had fallen unmeaningly on her ears, 

“T say that, of course, you'll be too 
happy,” Mr. Hepburn was saying ; 
“but Mrs. Pottinger will have the 
assurance from your own lips.” 

‘‘What is it?” Amelia asked. 

‘““Why, it’s about this ball at Cas- 
tlenau,” Mrs. Pottinger began, explain- 
ingly. ‘“‘Aninvitation hascome forus,— 
for me and two of the girls,—through 
the interest of my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Pottinger—the lawyer, you know, who 
is Mr. Walter Bracey’s solicitor. Oh! 
you will be delighted with Mr. Pot- 
tinger, Mrs. Hepburn ; such a head 
he has ; it’s wonderful, as I often say, 
where he keeps all the subjects his 
brain is busy upon; such a deep mind, 
and such judgment; you will appre- 
ciate him, but the world generally 
does not know what he is.” 

“But about this ball?” Amelia 
asked, impatiently. 

“That is what I am coming to. 


‘Mr. Pottinger, with his customary 


kindness, and in the midst of his 
own enormous responsibilities, is 
always thinking if he can do his nieces 
a kindness. So now he has procured 
us this invitation; and as, for many 
reasons, I don’t care to go, I am 
anxious to find some one who will be 
kind enough to take them. Mr. Hep- 
burn says you will beso kind ; but I 
cannot think of imposing on you so 
far ; I could not indeed.” 

The vision of splendour and county 
consideration which the invitation to 
Castlenau had conjured up, was pretty 
well broken already. But as Mrs. 
Pottinger spoke, it was utterly shat- 
tered and destroyed—this, that she 
had deemed an honour and a privilege, 
was shared apparently by every obscure 
person in the region round about ! 

“They may just as well go with 
us,” was all she could bring herself 
to say. And then, although it was 
growing late, Mrs. Pottinger would 
grow ecstatic, and stay to consult the 
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beneficent lady of Glene as to what 
dresses the girls should wear. 

“As if it mattered how a lot of 
old maids arrayed themselves!” Ame- 
lia thought, angrily, when the Pottin- 
gers were at last on their way home 
in a Glene carriage. ‘What a first 
appearance it will be for me to make, 
to be sure!” This was the sort of 
thing, then, for which she had sacri- 
ficed her youth, and the youthful 
power and happiness of loving well 
—this, that she should chaperone 
about a lot of middle-aged women, 
who would not add to her pleasure, 
or her prestige, in any way. Her 
heart was dull and heavy that night 
as she put off the filmy muslin and 
the crimson flowers. Better to have 
been the mistress of some meaner 
place than Glene, and to have known a 
little of the joy of early mistress-ship, 
than to beclosed in as she was on every 
side from every gratification which she 
had led herself to believe she should 
have. Even her pleasure in the 
coming ball at Castlenau was tar- 
nished now, and yet again, after that 
ball, there would be nothing. She 
felt that if she did go to bed she 
could not sleep. So she sat down 
and commenced a long letter to Cissy 
Vargrave. It is so natural to turn to 
a friend, or on an enemy, in time of 
inner troubles. Her letter to my 
heroine shall be transcribed, as it will 
help to a clearer understanding of 
what is to come :— 


“My DEAR Cissy,—I have been 
waiting impatiently for another letter 
from Isabelle, giving me some more 
satisfactory address than ‘ Post Office, 
Penzance.’ I want to hear that you 
are settled at some charming hotel, 
looking on to the Esplanade, where 
we can come and join you shortly. 
Glene is so unhealthy now that my 
medical attendant has ordered change 
of air for me; therefore, it is out of the 
question that I should try to beguile 
you away from the fresh sea-air, as ] 


had hoped and intended todo. If my 
health obliges me to remain away 
from Glene for any length of time, 
I believe I shall actually fret. Brief 
as my experience of my new home has 
been, I am devoted to it—as indeed 
any one with the smallest taste for 
the beautiful, old, and interesting, 
must be. It is something to have 
married into a family that has been 
powerful and considerable for so 
many generations as the Hepburns 
have been. The only drawbacks to 
the most perfect enjoyment here are 
the great distances between ourselves 
and the only friends we can have in 
the county, such as the Castlenau 
people, &c.; for it would be pride 
aping humility, indeed, if we were to 
pretend to be on terms of equality 
with the village respectabilities about 
us. However, I am not put to any 
pain or annoyance by this, as none 
of the excellent doctresses and law- 
yeresses expect to be made uncom- 
fortable by invitations to Glene. Do 
you remember Lady Ellington and her 
daughters, Lady Clara and Lady Au- 
drey, holding a stall at a bazaar for 
the benefit of poor governesses once ? 
How she will laugh when she sees the 
movable monkey pen-wiper I bought 
that day! Write and tell me your 
plans soon, as it may be that I shall 
have to make up my mind quickly as 
to where I shall go for change of air. 
I should battle on at Glene (it is so 
hard to leave a magnificent place, that 
is your own, for more or less uncom- 
fortable lodgings), but I have not the 
heart to disregard my husband's 
anxiety about me. Do let me know 
about your stay at Penzance—not that 
I am likely to be able to join you 
there; and do believe that at some 
future time I shall be delighted to 
welcome you at Glene. I suppose 
things go on much as usual in the 
dusty, glaring squares, of which you 
must be even more heartily tired than 
I am, seeing that you have lived more 
grown-up years in them. Do you 
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know anything of Mr. Scorrier’s mo- 
ther ?—she lives at Penzance. 
“Your affectionate friend, 
‘AMELIA HEPBURN,” 


This letter was received by Cecile 
Vargrave one morning, just after she 
had been bathing, and had come in 
to breakfast in very good fresh spirits. 
With an utter disregard, or forgetful- 
ness for once, of the sacredness of cor- 
respondence, she claimed attention 
from all at the table, and almost 
asked for their comments upon it, by 
saying, when she had brought her 
reading to a close, ‘Isn't that a de- 
licious effusion, and uncommonly like 
Amelia?” 

“It's very delightful to hear from 
her herself that she is so happy,” Mrs. 
Vargrave said, warmly. 

- “And it’s very delightful, as we 
most likely shall stay there some day 
or other, to hear that Glene is such 
a charming place,” Isabelle added. 

“And it’s most touching to hear 
her tribute to her husband’s anxiety 
about her health,” Mr. Vargrave put 
in, laughing. 

“But the most delightful and 
touching sentence in the letter is 
the gratifying acknowledgment she 
makes of my well-established senior- 
ity,” Cissy said, with a smile that 
would have been brighter had she not 
been a woman wincing under the 
vengeful mention of something that 
another woman deemed than 
pleasant. 

“T am sure Amelia could never 
have thotight you would care for that, 
my dear,” Mrs. Vargrave said, with a 
large air of explanation. ‘It is only 
weak-minded women, who wish to 
seem younger than they are, who are 
sensitive about their age. Amelia 
knows you too well, and thinks too 
highly of your good sense, to speak 
of you being a little older than her- 
self in a slighting way; and it’s very 
pretty of her to speak in that way about 
being willing to go away to please her 


husband, though she is so fond.of her 
own home—very pretty indeed.” 

“Very,” Cissy answered; “I’m 
going to write and tell her so.” 

‘If you do write to-day, give her my 
love, and tell her that I hope we shall 
see her here, if only that I may carry 
back a favourable report to her mother 
about her,” Mrs. Vargrave said, heart- 
ily. Then Cecile got herself away, 
and wrote as follows :— 


“My DEAR Mrs. 
stay at Penzance depends on that 
most variable of all things—awoman's 
will, Aunt may issue marching orders 
to-morrow. I am very sorry to hear 
of your health and Glene not agreeing, 
and of your being such a distance 
from Castlenau, &c. I do not know 
anything of Mr. Scorrier’s mother. 
Have you any well-founded suspicion 
as to her selling mackerel here, which 
I can endeavour to verify for you? 
Perhaps you may be intending to 
have that frail fish direct from a Pen- 
zance purveyor !” 

Then she wound up by asking Mrs. 
Hepburn to believe her to be “ Mrs. 
Hepburn’s very faithful 

“‘CECILE VARGRAVE.” 


About the same hour that Amelia 
was employed in writing to Miss Var- 
grave, Mr. Scorrier was busy with a 
letter to his mother. The last sentence 
in his long weekly letter to her is the 
only onewhich need be copied here :— 


“JT have been working harder at 
business during the last few days than 
I ever worked before, even at pleasure, 
in order that I-may the sooner feel free 
to run down and see you. Don't be 
astonished if I drop in upon you in a 
day or two. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“ ARTHUR.” 


He must have made up his mind 
when to go, even while thus writing 
with apparent uncertainty ; for the next 
morning, when Amelia met her ‘hus- 
band at breakfast, after his usual sum- 
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mer morning stroll about the grounds 
of Glene and the village of Danebury, 
almost the first words he said to her 
were— 

“Where do you think Arthur Scor- 
rier is off to this evening ?” 

“J don’t know; but I do know 
where I wish to be off to,” she said, 
quickly. “Iam sighing for the sea. 
I do wish you would take me to 
Penzance.” 

Mr. Hepburn’s face fell. 

“Any other part of the coast—I 
dislike Penzance. That's where 
Scorrier is going, and I thought him 
foolish, for really it is a singularly 
unattractive place.” 

“Oh! Mr. Scorrier is going there, 
is he?” Amelia said, carelessly. ‘How 
sudden he is in resolution, and move- 
ment too! hasn’t he a mother, or an 
aunt, or something living there?” and 
then she opened “The Times,” and 
feigned to dismiss the subject from 
her mind. Still as she had made up 
her mind to over-rule her husband’s 
“senseless antipathy” to the only 
place on the coast to which she had 
the most remote intention of suffering 
herself to be taken, she read the 
dead-season articles with but a waver- 
ing eye and a wandering mind. ‘It 
shall not all go smoothly as a marriage- 
bell just yet,” she thought, bitterly ; 
“‘and they shall not be free to laugh 
together over my weakness and want 
of change of air.” Then she finished 
her breakfast very quietly, feeling 
very well satisfied with herself for 
having written that letter to Cissy 
over-night,—she had placed it in the 
letter-bag on her way in to breakfast, 
and being an accomplished fact it 
was a powerful weapon. 

“T have already written to Cissy 
Vargrave, telling her I shall be happy 
to join them there—as was agreed 
before I knew you had some aversion 
to Penzance,” she said. ‘‘ The climate 
would do me good ; but never mind ; 
I shall get strong at Glene, without 
doubt, in time.” 


(“The climate at Torquay would 
suit you better,” he said, anxiously, 
‘‘or the south of France. Amelia, I 
will have no trifling with your health : 
it is much to me that you should be 
well and look well; your friends will 
think you are unhappy.” 

“Oh! my friends,” she said, im- 
patiently, “« if I don’t feel well and 
look well, I really shall not make what 
my friends may think about it my 
greatest trouble.” Then she went 
away abruptly, leaving him to rumi- 
nate on what would probably be her 
greatest trouble did she neither feel 
nor look well. 

Later in the day, while she was 
loitering about after luncheon, won- 
dering wearily what she could do with 
herself to pass away the long hours 
until dinner—not only what she could 
do with herself this day, but the next, 
and the next, and so on through an 
apparently interminable vista of time— 
Mr. Scorrier came up to see her before 
he left the place. She could not help 
infusing more than the former hau- 
teur and stiffness into her manner 
when she saw him approaching her. 
For she had not expected to see him 
this day—she had not expected to see 
any one, in fact; and being deficient 
in that genuine love of the beautiful 
which induces a woman to dress her- 
self to the best of her power on all 
occasions, she was conscious now of 
looking dowdy, almost slovenly. More- 
over, she was puzzled at the inconsis- 
tency on his part which had made 
him pronounce her to be in good 
health the night before, and brought 
him to see her in his medical capacity 
the morning after. Consequently she 
met him stiffly and haughtily, bowing 
to him politely, but not offering him 
her hand. 

“‘T have come, at Mr. Hepburn’s re- 
quest, to see you before I leave Dane- 
bury for a week or two,” he explained. 

“I am quite as well as I can ever 
hope to be while I am dull and bored,” 
she said, gloomily. “I understand now 
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the bitterness of the complaints you 
made against the stagnation of your 
village life the first time I saw you.” 

He laughed : «I was a discontented 
dog then ; now I fancy that, under 
some conditions, I should find my 
village life pleasant enough, if I had 
a settled interest there.” 

“You mean, if you had a wife,” she 
said, quickly. 

“ Well, I think I rather meant if I 
had landed property in the place; but 
I dare say a wife, as you say, would 
do much towards reconciling me to 
being only a tenant-at-will, and that 
will another's,” 

“Take my advice and my experi- 
ence,” she said, gravely; ‘don’t follow 
the example of your friend Mr. Hep- 
burn, and take a London girl for your 
wife. There are times when, in spite 
of my having everything to make me 
_happy. I find the difference strik- 
ing indeed—it strikes me down, and I 
never had the craving for excite- 
that was raging in ‘all my young-lady 
friends and acquaintances.” 

“Perhaps it is because you lead 
such an utterly unemployed life,” he 
suggested ; and Amelia did not thank 
him for the prosaic suggestion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNSETTLED. 


To very few people is given the great 
grace of being able to stay where they 
are on a fine day and do nothing. If 
theystay where they are, they do some- 
thing active or tiresome in celebration 
of the weather. Or if they do nothing, 
they go to some distance to do it. I 
have only known one Englishman 
who thoroughly appreciated sun-heat 
and repose, and he always found life a 
lovely thing when he could lie for 
hours on his own grass-plot and watch 
green lizards. 

One morning the day broke in Pen- 
zance with almost exceptional splen- 
dour. The waters of Mount’s Bay 


at once went into that brilliant royal 
livery of theirs which they invariably 
wear in the presence of the sun,—that 
livery of opal, and turquoise blue, and 
deep, deep green, which no British 
waters save those that beat the Cornish’ 
coasts know. 

It was very hot—hot with a lazy 
intensity of heat that made some 
people long to lie down and let the 
day go on without thinking, and 
others long to be off on exploring expe- 
ditions. The Queen’s Hotel was very 
full, consequently great excitement 
reigned as to whose claims would be 
recognized as just by the letters-out 
of vehicles of all descriptions. The 
Land’s End, the Logan Rock, the 
natural granite faces, these were the 
chief bournes to which the hearts of 
weary tourists turned. The tesselated 
pavement of the big hall of the hotel 
was covered with hampers of all sizes, 
packed by experienced natives who 
know how very hungry and thirsty 
admiration of the beauties of nature 
is apt to make the wandering stranger. 
Every minute two-wheeled dog-carts, 
or wagonettes, drawn by one or two 
of the famous Cornish greys, pulled 
up at the door, and divers sorts of 
bipeds, in search of the picturesque, 
stepped into them and were lost to 
view. 

None of the usual types were want- 
ing. There were the inevitable bride 
and bridegroom : he, on the strength 
of the novelty of their relationship, 
hiring a much more expensive car- 
riage than his reason told him he 
could afford ; she, on thesame grounds, 
refraining from protesting, in the mild- 
est degree, against what she felt would 
be the cause of sore pinching in the 
housekeeping when they got home 
and were not ashamed to pull each 
other up for extravagance. There 
was the old parson in silk gaiters and 
broad-brimmed hat, who was pro- 
bably a don in his own land, an arch- 
deacon ora rural dean at least, but who 
here, in the rush and hurry of tourist- 
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life, was simply regarded as a much 
be-daughtered old gentleman, who 
might be deprived of his locomotive 
powers without compunction, if only 
the drivers proved venial. There were 
the unmistakably hard-run London 
people, too tired and pulled by the 
race of the last few months to show 
in their face or manners how genuine 
their enjoyment of this comparative 
rest and tranquillity was. There were 
thebrace of Oxfordmen spending their 
“long” together on a walking-tour. 
There was the consumptive hope of 
the family down here, in the Italy of 
England, on a forlorn hope. There 
was the still young, jolly couple who, 
having married in their boy and girl- 
hood, are now surrounded by a troop 
of big boys and girls, who call their 
parents by their Christian names, and 
are all clamorous to go in different 
directions. There was the single 
lady, the unprotected female, in dust- 
coloured barege and a Leghorn hat, 
who may be the English Rosa Bon- 
heur, or one of our most popular 
authoresses, judging from the sketch- 
ing apparatus and note-book she 
carries about with her, to say nothing 
of the further evidence of the eternal 
absorption in the beauties of nature 
in which she indulges before people, 
and her unvarying austerity to all 
those whom the vicissitudes of hotel- 
life put in her path on the stairs. 
Lastly, there were the Vargraves, in 
the various stages of exhaustion and 
prostration from the heat, early morn- 
ing as it was, still, after the manner 
of people out for rest and a holiday, 
battling fiercely and fatiguingly with 
each other as to how rest might best 
be obtained, and the holiday enjoyed. 

“It does seem a shame not to go 
on the water on such a day,” Isabelle 
said ; “do get a boat with an awning, 
papa, and let us go.” 

“It seems a great mistake to be 
down here and not to see any of the 
mines,” Mr. Vargrave said. 

“Now I should propose our not 


tiring ourselves,” Mrs. Vargrave put 
in, freshly ; ‘if we could get a nice 
open carriage, and just drive to all 
the principal points along the coast, 
getting out and walking whenever we 
feel inclined, we should be turning 
this fine day to good account, I think ; 
what do you say, Cissy ?” 

“I say—nothing,” Cissy replied ; 
‘“‘and that is just what I should like 
to do.” 

“‘Only we ought to make up our 
minds before every carriage in the 
place is secured by somebody else, if 
we don’t follow your plan,” Isabelle 
said, and then she went and leant her 
arms on the window, and watched 
some more departures. 

Presently a well-appointed wa- 
gonette and pair of horses pulled up 
at the door. ‘An arrival,” Isabelle 
said, as a gentleman sprang to the 
ground, and she caught sight of an 
elderly lady still sitting in the body of 
the carriage; ‘‘it’s your dove-coloured 
old lady of The Crescent, Cissy,” she 
was saying, when she was interrupted 
by the waiter opening the door, and 
announcing Mr. Scorrier. 

He was a stranger to the old people, 
and perhaps, had he called on them 
in this way in London, they would 
have remembered that he was a stran-_ 
ger, and caused him to remember it 
also. But as it was, Mr. Vargrave (on 
whom the responsibility of regulating 
all these women’s whims fell heavily) 
received him pleasantly, as a man can 
receive a stranger in a strange place, 
when he feels that he can be quit of 
both as soon as he pleases. 

“I scarcely expected to have the 
good fortune to find you at home on 
such a day as this. I came last night 
from Danebury; and having heard 
that you were here, I thought perhaps 
you would (if you had nothing better 
to do) go and spend a short time at 
St. Michael’s Mount—it’s well worth 
seeing.” 

“T have been seeing nothing else 
since I have been here,” Cecile said. 
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But she did not say it as if to see it 
closer, in his company, would be 
wearisome to her. 

“It would really be delightful to 
make a picnic there to-day,” Mrs. 
Vargrave said, getting up and looking 
out at the grand Mount, as if it had 
never struck her before. And then 
it was proposed, and carried without 
a dissenting voice, that they should 
accept the unceremonious invitation 
and the impromptu pleasure, and that 
Mrs. Scorrier should be induced to 
come in and wait until such time as 
they could be ready. 

She came in beaming, ready to like 
them all, and to strive to make them 
like her. With the clear-sightedness 
of a great affection she had seen, from 
the manner of her son, during the very 
little conversation she had held with 
him on this subject, that if his heart 
was not already given to, it was more 
than well-inclined towards this girl, 
whose graceful stateliness, and lovely 
face, had so favourably impressed her 
the other evening. The mother 
was more than ever anxious that her 
son should succeed in his suit, when 
the young lady came forward to meet 
her this morning ; came forward with 
a flushing brow, for the thought that 
his mother might be hers some day 
would obtrude itself. 

It would obtrude itself, though 
Cissy was not at all given to over- 
estimating the value or the meaning 
of masculine attentions. She was not 
one of those misguided ones who 
imagine that every man who suffers 
himself to be kind is striving to be 
tender; or that if a man sought her 
society, and took delight therein for 
four or five hours, he must be 
contemplating the best way of secur- 
ing the same to himself through life. 
Still, though she was not one of this 
numerous and unfortunate class, she 
was a very woman in her power of 
penetrating into motives so trans- 
parent as Mr. Arthur Scorrier’s. And 
she had thought of him a great deal 


since that day of Amelia’s wedding, 
when he had scarcely stirred from 
her side all day. This,—the having 
thought so much about him,—and the 
feeling that now, on the first oppor- 
tunity, he had brought his mother to 
see her, caused the flush to rise on her 
face. And the flush rising on her 


_face caused the hope that he might 


win her, to rise more highly in his 
heart. Altogether they were both in 
an auspicious mood, and were not 
likely to disregard their privileges and 
opportunities during the long sunny 
hours they were going to spend to- 
gether at St. Michael’s Mount. 

She was prettier than ever. Prettier, 
far prettier now, with the glow that 
was the offspring of the sea-air and 
the sun, and the inner excitementupon 
her face, and in the exquisite sim- 
plicity of her morning-dress, than she 
had been as he had seen her last—in 
the elaborate bridesmaid’s toilette, 
which had been designed by Amelia. 
But if she contrasted favourably with 
herself as he had seen her last, how 
far more favourably did she contrast 
with Mrs. Hepburn, as she had ap- 
peared before him the day before, 
slovenly and out of spirits! The 
brilliant, blue Swiss cambric, the 
daintily delicate collar and cuffs, the 
carelessly arranged, but fastidiously 
kept, silky dark hair, and last, but 
very far from least, the winning face 
that would kindle at his approach, 
completed his subjugation. He de- 
termined to win her for his wife, not 
only if he could, but as soon as he 
could. His heart swelled warmly as 
he thought of the beauty and the 
grace of the home he had made for 
himself in Danebury, and of how she- 
would add to and deepen every charm 
it now possessed when she became its 
queen. 

The drive to Marazion, the village 
just opposite to that “Castle in the 
Sea,” St. Michael’s Mount, was a 
very pleasant one to them all, although 
the springs of the carriage were not 
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too good, and they were strangers 
yet. But they started with the praise- 
worthy intention with which every one 
should start for an outing on a sum- 
mer day—they were determined to 
make the best of things, in order that 
they might give the lie to the old 
prejudice which deems it lack of 
wisdom to engage in any exploit 
which compulsorily binds strangers 
together without full occupation for 
any length of time. ‘Cissy, his 
mother is evidently full of beneficent 
intentions towards you,” Isabelle said, 
as soon as they were out of ear-shot 
of the room in which they had eft 
Mrs. Scorrier, on their way to ptt on 
their hats. 

“Perhaps she thinks my uncle's 
will be a nice, safe house for her son 
to spend his idle time in, when he is 
up in town,” Cissy said, struggling 
hard to speak as she did not feel. 

““You’d murder any one at this mo- 
ment who seriously accused a Scor- 
rier of mercenary motives,” Isabelle 
said, quietly ; ‘you know you would, 
and I know it too. Well, dear, your 
fate has come,—that is, if you can 
make up your mind to bear Amelia's 
foot on your neck.” 

She will never have an oppor- 
tunity of putting it there,” Cissy said, 
‘“‘even if I, or he, or his mother, or 
fate—for you're mixing us up all to- 
gether,—do the best or the worst you 
imagine.” 

“Never have an opportunity! If 
you go and put yourself near the 
park-walls of Glene in an inferior po- 
sition, my dear Cissy, you know her 
too well not to feel she will make 
the opportunity—and so do I.” 

‘1 don’t want to discuss improba- 
bilities; and I don’t want to keep 
any one waiting, so I'll go on,” Cissy 
said, in answer to this. Then she 
went down, and in a few minutes 
more the Vargrave contribution to 
this picnic, in the shape of a couple 
of hampers,—one of wine and one of 
provisions,—and the Vargraves and 


Scorriers themselves, were packed 
away securely, if not comfortably, in 
the wagonette, and on their way to 
Marazion. 

_ “ And now we must hear all about 
the Hepburns,” Mrs. Vargrave said, 
genially, when they were clear of the 
town. ‘* Cissy had a most delightful 
letter from Amelia—that’s Mrs, Hep- 
burn—yesterday.” 

“Mr. Hepburn is Arthur’s greatest 
friend,” Mrs. Scorrier said, confid- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but do you know, singular as 
it may seem, we have never met !” 

“Never met! dear me!” Mrs. 
Vargrave, who was not at all stag- 
gered by the fact, said, in a tone that 
implied the deepest interest. ‘ Well, 
I have never seen him myself, but I 
have heard that, though he is much 
Amelia’s senior (she was a girl with 
our girls, you know), though he is 
much her senior, he is a man whom 
any girl may esteem, even love.” 

“Whom have you heard that from, 
Aunt?” Cissy said, saucily ; and then 
Mrs. Vargrave remembered that she 
had not heard it at all, that she had 
no stronger grounds for her asser- 
tion indeed, than the fact that she had 
once or twice expressed a hope that 
such might be the case. But she 
did not word this remembrance ; she 
only shook her head with that air of 
playful deprecation which old ladies 
are apt to assume when they have 
nothing to say in answer to a direct 
question. Then she was_ saved 
further embarrassment by Arthur 
Scorrier saying, 

‘“Whomever Mrs. Vargrave has 
heard it from, she has only heard the 
truth ; he is a man whom any woman 
—any good, sensible woman—might 
find it easy to esteem and love.” 

“TI do believe, if Arthur were his 
son, he could not care more for Mr. 
Hepburn than he does,” Mrs. Scor- 
rier said, looking round on them all 
with her eyes swimming in tears, “I 
always feel that there must be some- 
thing quite superior about him, 
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and it makes me regret so much that 
we have never chanced to meet.” 

‘There is a prospect of your doing 
so now, Mrs. Scorrier,” Cecile said. 
“You will be sure to see them if your 
son stays here any time, for Mrs. 
Hepburn tells me they are coming to 
Penzance—for her health, she says,” 
Cissy added, turning quickly towards 
Mr. Scorrier, who sat at her right hand. 

He grew scarlet as he answered : 
“T believe they have given up the 
idea of coming to Penzance though ; 
he does not like the place—at least, 
he does not like to come to it.” 

And then poor old Mrs. Scorrier 
gave the reins to confidence and a 
desire for sympathy, and would tell 
them that Mr. Hepburn’s dislike or 
disinclination to come to Penzance 
arose from a reason_that did honour 
to his heart. ‘He was my husband’s 
dearest friend and companion, and 
he saw my husband drowned in those 
very waters,” she said, tearfully, 
pointing towards the bay. ‘It told on 
us so differently: I came to the spot 
that had seen the last of him, and 
have lived here ever since, and Mr. 
Hepburn got away, and can. never 
bear to look upon it. Men and 
women are so different, are they not ?” 
Then there was a pause for a few 
moments ; for when a tragical story 
has been told, no matter in what 
words, it is hard to go back to the 
commonplace at once. Mrs. Scorrier 
herself was the one to relieve them 
from this difficulty into which she 
had plunged them. She led the way 
back to a brighter path easily enough 
by saying: 

“So you see, though we have 
never been personal friends, Mr. Hep- 
burn and I, it is only natural that I 
should wish to see both him and _ his 
young wife. Such a trying difference 
in their ages,” Mrs. Scorrier said, 
shaking her head in doleful sym- 
pathy with the tryingness of it. 
“Such a test, you know, for them 
both, as I say.” Then the old ladies 


went on to call Mrs. Hepburn “a 
poor young thing,” though in their 
hearts they did not pity her in the 
least ; while the young ladies ques- 
tioned Arthur Scorrier about the 
Glene menage. 

“Glene is a glorious place, isn't 
it?” Isabelle asked. ‘Amelia has 
managed to give us a vague idea of 
its grandeur — being about second 
only to Windsor Castle—in her letter 
of yesterday to my cousin.” 

“It is a glorious place; but I 
don’t believe she cares about it,” he 
said. 

‘There you are very much mis- 
taken—she does care about it very 
much,” Cissy said. 

“‘When other people are by to be 
impressed by a show of such caring; 
but she told me the day before I 
came here that I was to be particu- 
larly careful, and avoid taking a 
London-bred wife to live in my 
country home.” As Arthur Scorrier 
said this, his eyes and Cissy’s met, 
and each understood that the other 
distrusted Amelia Hepburn as far as 
they were concerned. 

“There was a plan about our 
going to stay at Glene,” Isabelle said, 
a little discontentedly; ‘‘but Amelia 
has taken it into her head that Glene 
is unhealthy because her ‘medical 
adviser’ says she needs change of 
air. I suppose her ‘medical adviser’ 
recommends what he thinks she 
would like.” 

“Tam that distrusted individual,” 
he said, laughing. ‘‘Glene is one of 
the healthiest places in the world ; 
still, for all that, I don’t think its air 
suits Mrs. Hepburn.” 

“Glene is a very ancient family 
possession, is it not ?” Mrs. Vargrave 
asked. 

““Yes,. very,” Mrs. Scorrier an- 
swered, promptly. “I used to hear 


Mr. Scorrier speaking about it; he 


was as fond of Glene as if it had 
teen his own, instead of his friend’s ; 
it has been in the family ever since 
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the Conqueror, I believe, though 
it’s not entailed, which makes 
that fact a prouder thing, I always 
think ; it has gone on from father 
to son, from father to son, as regu- 
larly as if it had been bound to go 
so.” 

As Mrs. Scorrier brought her com- 
mendatory mention of Glene, and 
the way it had been handed down 
from generation to generation, to a 
close, the carriage pulled up at the 
door of the inn in Marazion, where 
they learnt that fate favoured them 
in the matter of the tide being out 
sufficiently, to admit of their walking 
over to St. Michael’s Mount. 

It is not all easy pleasure getting 
to St. Michael’s Mount. If you 
watch the hour of the tide being out, 
you can walk to it over a rocky 
road, and shatter your unaccustomed 
feet to pieces against boulders. There 
are a few retainers’ and fishermen’s 
houses at the foot of the Mount, and 
a few boats lying about, to take the 
unwary who suffer themselves to be 
caught by the tide back to Marazion. 
When these dwellings are passed, the 
tough ascent commences, and it is 
sufficiently of the nature of a preci- 
pice to make one wish that the lord 
of the castle, who is doubtless a 
model of courtesy, would have a lift, 
such as is used in lofty hotels, for 
the benefit of invaders upon the 
grand seclusion of this castle by the 
sea. 

Native helps, born to the fatiguing 
manner of this place, brought the 
hampers over, and led the way up 
the slippery path among rocks which 
lead to the first platform, from which 
twenty cannon bristled at them. 
Then a long, uneven line of roughly 
hewn steps showed them the way to 
a little iron-girded black oak door, 
which is the chief entrance. Much 
of the romance of the place is 
brushed off when that narrow en- 
trance-door is passed; for though 
there is a good deal that is antique 


and interesting about both the archi- 
tecture and furniture inside, there is 
nothing that corresponds to the rough, 
grand majesty of the exterior of it. 

They followed the ordinary routine, 
went into the guard-room and gazed 
at the helmets, and old stirrups and 
bridles and cuirasses, and tried to feel 
interest, not to say pleasure, in the 
result of such gazing. And then they 
went on to the Chevy Chase room, 
and uttered ejaculations over the 
three hundred year old arm-chair, 
and the five hundred year old bed- 
stead, and looked at the niche in the 
wall where the skeleton was found 
some years since—another illustration 
of the kissing crust and warden pie 
and naughty nun story. When they 
had done all this—‘‘wasting precious 
time in the doing it,” Arthur Scorrier 
thought ; for while the tour of inspec- 
tion lasted, he could get no private 
word with Cecile Vargrave—when 
they had done all this, they went out 
on to the grassy slopes where broad 
patches of borage in full bloom gave 
pleasant promise of claret-cup to 
come. 

Presently the pair on whom the 
chief interest of this story is designed 
to centre, found themselves apart from 
the others, down low among the rocks, 
where the waves were beating. How 
they got themselves apart it is not 
easy to say; though, judging from 
the celerity with which they did it, 
they found it an easy thing to do. As 
they neared the margin of the water, 
he pointed out a hollowed space in a 
rock that ‘might almost serve for an 
arm-chair,” he said, and there she 
placed herself, whilst he stood over 
her, watching her graceful good looks 
with appreciative eyes, until he longed 
to claim them for his own. There 
was no use in dallying with oppor- 
tunity. From a thousand signs, briet 
as had been his acquaintance with 
her, he had taught himself to believe 
that he was a little more than another 
to this girl. They were together now ; 
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but how, unless something could be 
assured, some ground made securely 
his own at once, how might it beafter 
this day was past? She would go 
back to her kaleidescope life in 
London, and in the enforced contem- 
plation of its ever-changing pattern 
and hues, would naturally soon cease 
to think of the country surgeon who 
had stood by her side, and watched 
the waves beating on St. Michael’s 
Mount. ‘She shall not forget me— 
whatever comes, I will put it out of 
her power to forget me,” he thought, 
stung by the fear of such a possibility. 
And all the while he was thinking 
these things, Cecile was talking to him 
about the view, and the heat, and the 
coming luncheon. 

“Won't you be glad when we are 
called up to have something to eat, 
Mr. Scorrier ? I shall; because I have 
said all my sayings about the fresh- 
ness of the air, and the beauty of the 
scene; and it has been hard work, 
because you have not given me a 
helping responsive word.” 

“No, I shall not be glad when we 
are called upon to have something to 
eat,” he said, sitting down by her side, 
looking at her so intently that she 
fell to playing with the brim of her 
hat, to cover herembarrassment. He 
was remembering Mrs. Hepburn’s 
caution to him against seeking to 
win a London girl for his wife, and 
wondering if he could win her, how 
this brilliant creature would live a 
prosy village life. Suddenly he had 
no doubt or fear about what might 
follow, if only he could win her. 
Suddenly he resolved to try at once. 

‘“Were you displeased with me for 
coming to-day, and for bringing my 
mother ?” he asked. 

“How should I have been dis- 
pleased, or anything but well-pleased ?” 
she answered. ‘ In the barren wilder- 
ness, would not one welcome a foe, 
much more a friend? Mrs. Scorrier 
saved us from a family dissension this 
day by bringing us here; they all 


wanted to go different ways in order 
to properly enjoy this marvellous imi- 
tation of asouthern summer day.” 

« And what did you want to do?” 

said. 

“To stay where I was—until you 
came.” 

The words were very few and 
simple, but they contained a world 
of meaning to the man who heard 
them. 

“And when I came, you were con- 
tent to quit those plans—to break up 
and alter them for me?” 

“Yes—for you and your mother.” 

He did not quite relish the con- 
junction, still he could not complain of 
it. But it threw him back a few 
minutes, and every minute was pre- 
cious, since, if once interrupted, 
this ¢éte-a-téte might not be secured 
again. 

“Could you have done what your 
friend Mrs. Hepburn has done,” he 
commenced abruptly, ‘“‘have given up 
the town-life of change and variety and 
excitement, for the almost unvarying 
solitude of the country?” 

I couldn't.” 

“You could not? it would be too 
great a sacrifice.” 

‘Far too great a sacrifice,” the girl 
said, shaking her head, solemnly. 

“Then I will try to get something 
in London,” he exclaimed ; but she 
only glanced at him quickly, and went 
on 
“I could not have done what she 
has done for several reasons: in the 
first place, love and sympathy are more 
essential to me than they are to her, 
and I could never expect either from a 
man who might be my father; or, if I 
got them from him, I couldn't give 
them in return, and that would be un- 
pleasant.” 

“But could you do it for the sake of 
one who could give you love and sym- 
pathy in return—could you do as she 
has done in that case ?” 

“In that case I should not be called 
upon to make any sacrifice.” 
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“You would not feel it to be a 
sacrifice—a_ sacrifice beyond the 
power of making; you could do it— 
you will do it ?” 

“T could do it,” she said ; and then 
he possessed himself of her hand, 
and she would not return his pres- 
sure while she was saying, ‘but I 
would not do it, if it involved an equal 
sacrifice from the one for whom I 
make mine.” 

“‘ Make it for me,” he said. 

She was ready, aye ready, to make 
it for him. He felt that by the way in 
which her pliant form swayed towards 
him ; he read it in theglorious, softened 
glow that spread over her face. She 
could make a sacrifice gloriously, for 
it was in her to make the one for 
whom she made it feel that he was 
the one who obliged by accepting it. 

“It would be none if made for 
you,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Then you will make it—you will 
be my wife ?” and now he grew into 
an agony of anxiety for her answer to 
be given him before that summons 
came to luncheon, which might cut 
into the midst and upset the nearly 
made arrangement. 

“I can’t say yes, dearly as I would 
like to say it; there is so much to 
be said to you before I ought to bind 
you by assenting myself. You have 
your way to make in the world—you 
must not be clogged.” 

He began to pray and protest, to 
claim and use his right to caress 
which her acknowledged love had 
given him. But she kept him 
off. 

“No, no !—not till you have heard 
what I have to tell you, and con- 
vinced me that it need be no ob- 
stacle to our marriage;” her brow 
blazed as she said this, and she looked 
so strong in her beautiful pride for 
him that his love rose higher than 
ever. 

““When may I be told—when may 
I convince 2 

“They are calling us—come !” she 


said. ‘‘We will come here again by- 
and-by.” Then they went up tothe 
platform to dinner. 


_ CHAPTER IX. 
SETTLED. 


It had been very tedious to these 
two young people to walk through 
the castle in the wake and under the 
observation of others, therefore it 
may be supposed by some people that 
it was to the full as tedious to sit 
down in a space between some over- 
hanging rocks and have luncheon in 
thie society of others. There would 
be great reason in such. a supposi- 
tion; for has it not been told that they 
had just been saying and thinking 
many things that were emotion-en- 
gendering ? However, appetite is a 
great king, to whom nice emotions 
give place very often, and in spite 
of what had just gone before, they 
did not find the luncheon-time tedious 
by any means, 

Indeed, on the whole, Cecile re- 
garded it as rather a relieving inter- 
ruption to a most thrilling occasion. 
For all her light nature and light 
training, and still lighter habit of life, 
the girl had a quick, keen sense of 
honour, and it did not seem to her 
that she would be obeying its dictates 
in receiving and reciprocating the 
vows of a man who was not perfectly 
cognizant of who she was, and how 
she was situated. That he should 
know these things in time, before she 
finally accepted or rejected him, she 
was quite determined. But it wasa 
hard matter to tell off glibly, without 
more prelude than had yet been 
played, the dubious story which was 
to be told about herself. ‘If he can. 
take me with the shade over me that 
is over me, and will never reflect on 
my mother, I will go to him,” she 
thought; ‘but not else, and not while 
he is ignorant or merely tolerant.” 
And then she remembered that there 
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was yet another impediment to this 
marriage scheme which he had laid 
before her this day—remembered 
more than this, that she had no 
money, and no hopes of ever having 
any money, and that he was a ‘poor 
struggling man” (vide Amelia Hep- 
burn's letters concerning him and 
other things at Glene) who could not 
afford such an encumbering luxury as 
a penniless wife. 

“He shall not be mortified; I 
will tell him all this by-and-by, and 
then in reason he will be obliged to 
confess that Iam wise in saying it 
can never be.” So she thought, 
eating her chicken and lobster salad, 
and sipping her claret, enjoying these 
delicacies with the keen appetite that 
was born of the sea-breeze, and that 
refused to be impaired by all these 
sorrowful doubts concerning her fu- 
ture. 

For she was very sorrowful in the 
thought of having to give him up. 
That which he had thought, or affected 
to think, a sacrifice on her part, did 
she agree to his proposition, would 
have been no sacrifice to her. She 
could take up her abode “anywhere, 
anywhere, out of the world ” or in it, 
under certain conditions, with the 
most perfect and complete reliance 
on her own power of making herself 
happy and comfortable. A life in a 
country village, or ina London centre 
or suburb, or in Ireland, or in Egypt, 
would be all one to her, provided 
those conditions were fulfilled. Love, 
peace, and rest would bring happiness 
and contentment even to her restless 
heart and soul. “If I were only 
everything to a man, he should find 
that he was everything to me,” she 
thought. Yet she was not ready to 
say he should be everything to her 
until he had shown himself to be in- 
deed regardless of some things which 
she felt bound to tell him.. 

Luncheon was over at last, and 
then Mr. Scorrier began to look im- 
patient, and as if he thought it was 


quite time for them (for her and him- 
self) to get back to their old station 
under the cliffs by the sea. But the 
opportunity which she had so confi- 
dently declared she would make, de- 
layed itself. In the first place, the 
helps who had brought their hampers 
over were not conversant with the 
heady nature of sparkling wines 
when taken under a burning sun ; 
consequently the effects of the large 
ends of bottles which they had with 
some forethought reserved for them- 
selves, became apparent in sundry 
inefficient and futile efforts to pack 
up the debris. “ If we don’t clear this 
up for ourselves, it will never be done 
for us,” Cecile said. ‘‘ Come, Isabelle, 
let us make a beginning.” Then Isa- 
belle, who was tired with the delights 
of the day,’ and who had no pleasant 
love-making to look forward to after 
she had cleared up, consented slowly, 
and proceeded to help her cousin and 
Mr. Scorrier, whose annoyance at the 
delay caused him to be very much 
of an obstacle and stumbling-block 
in Cissy’s path. 

At length the last fork was found, 
the last hamper was secured, and then 
Cissy stood up, pushing her hat back 
off her temples, and declared herself 
to be very warm and exhausted. “I 
shall just go down and dip my hands 
in the sea and cool my forehead,” she 
said. 

‘« Sea-water put on under a broiling 
sun like this will tan you terribly,” 
Mrs. Vargrave remonstrated. But 
Cissy was bent upon cooling her brow 
in the way she had mentioned, and 
when she went away in the direction 
of the rocks, Arthur Scorrier followed 
her. Mr. Vargrave and Isabelle were 
contented with cooling their brows 
from the summit of the battlement 
platform, and old Mrs. Scorrier and 
Mrs. Vargrave remained alone. 

It would show great ignorance of 
human nature generally, and old-lady 
nature particularly, if it was asserted 
and believed that these two elderly 
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gentlewomen did not immediately pro- 
ceed to confidences. Every circum- 
stance attending them, every condi- 
tion of hour, time, and place, were in 
favour of their doing so. And they 
did it. 

“It always makes me sad to watch 
the waves for long,” Mrs. Vargrave 
commenced. Now it never had made 
the excellent lady sad for one moment 
before in her life, but just now she 
felt languid and sleepy, and so she 
believed herself to be speaking the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, when 
she declared herself to be feeling sad. 

“So it does me,” Mrs. Scorrier re- 
sponded, quickly; ‘but then my great 
sorrow comes from the sea—from this 
very sea that is rolling before us, in 
Mount’s Bay too.” 

‘‘IT had not heard of it before to- 
day,” Mrs. Vargrave said, gravely. 

‘No, I dare say not, though it seems 
to me strange that any one should be 
at Penzance for an hour without hear- 
ing the story that is told to me at the 
corner of every street where I can 
catch a glimpse of the water.” Then 
Mrs. Scorrier told the story over again 
of her early desolation through her 
husband’s drowning—told it with 
quiet pathos and very few tears, ‘and 
I knew nothing of his family, and 
have never heard of them since; I 
have been cut off from the poor com- 
fort even of their sympathy,” she 
wound up with. 

“ But what comfort you must have 
in your son,” Mrs. Vargrave said, say- 
ing it rather because she could not 
think of anything else to say, than 
from any strong conviction on the 
point of Arthur being a comfort to his 
mother. 

“I have, indeed,” old Mrs. Scorrier 
said, kindling to the theme; ‘‘my only 
comfort, and only pride in life ; but 
he will soon be more to some one else 
than he is to me—or at least some one 
else will soon be more to him than I 
can be or ever have been; we mothers 
must look forward to that.” 


“I only hope he will choose 
well,” Mrs. Vargrave said, finding 
herself utterly unable to avoid thinking 
of her own niece in connection with 
the subject of Mr. Scorrier’s choice. 

“TI hope he will—well in every 
way ; he is my only child and hope, 
you know, and all my pride is in him. 
I never had any for myself, Mrs. 
Vargrave, but when he was born I 
began to be proud for him, and if I 
was proud for him as a baby, think 
what I must be now.” 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs, Vargrave 
said, with a promptitude that was 
worthy of much praise, seeing that 
she did not see in what way Mr. 
Scorrier was worthy of a greater 
measure of maternal pride being 
lavished upon him than any other 
mother’s son. 

“Butthough I’mso proudand happy 
and blessed in my boy,” Mrs. Scorrier 
went on, warming to her topic, “I 
always feel what a thing it would 
have been to have adaughter.” This 
was a graceful concession on Mrs. Scor- 


rier’s part to Mrs. Vargrave’s claims 


to a right to have judgment also on 
the subject, though she had nothing 
loftier than a girl to exercise it upon. 
«My son has been away from me for 
years ; I should have kept a daughter 
with me till she married, and then my 
life wouldn’t have been so lonely.” 

‘But they all do marry, sooner or 
later,” Mrs. Vargrave said, philoso- 
phically; ‘‘and before they’re married 
they are thinking about being so, and 
absorbed in their own hopes and fears. 
Our children only take after us in that 
respect—we ought to remember that; 
it is natural, they wish to go, and 
they will go.” 

«Are you likely to lose either of 
your girls soon?” Mrs. Scorrier asked, 
with pardonable curiosity. 

“TI don’t know that I am yet ; and 
life is uncertain, and neither Mr. Var- 
grave nor myself is as young as we 
were. We should be very glad to see 
them settled, or to know they were 
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likely to settle, and our principal 
anxiety is about Cecile—naturally.” 

‘“« That is your niece,”’ Mrs. Scorrier 
said, feeling very hopeful. She felt 
sure that now she was going to hear 
‘‘all about that sweet Miss Vargrave,” 
and that the ‘‘all” would transcend her 
expectations. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Vargrave said, settling 
herself down as it were into a more 
confidential position. ‘Cecile is my 
niece, or at least my husband's niece, 
and we know no difference in our 
feelings between her and Isabelle. At 
least,” the truthful lady continued, ‘‘we 

- know very little difference between 
them; but it exists, and in one way and 
another it must be shown in time, and 
felt by the dear girl herself. I have 
always hoped that something or other 
would happen in business, you know, 
to enable Mr. Vargrave to give her 
the same as he is going to give Isa- 
belle ; but nothing does seem to hap- 
pen as one could wish it in that 
way,” Mrs. Vargrave continued, with 
vague amiability. 

‘‘And she has no parents,” Mrs. 
Scorrier said, compassionately. The 
discovery that Cecile had no money, 
and would have no money, was an ob- 
stacle, though not an insurmountable 
one, to thisunioninher eyes. Doubtless 
the young lady came of a stock that 
would counterbalance all deficiencies 
of that sort. Arthur wanted other 
things more than money with his wife. 

« And she has no parents.” 

Mrs. Vargrave shook her head, in 
the negative. 

“Poor thing ! has she been an or- 
phan long?” 

“Her father died seven or eight 
years ago, her mother later, I believe, 
but we never knew her.” Mrs. Var- 
grave stammered a little as she said 
this, and grew confused, under a sense 
of being sorry that she should have 
let herself stray into a path of speech 
that led to Cecile’s mother. From 
which Mrs. Scorrier, unworldly as she 

was, soon deduced the fact that Cecile’s 


mother was to be avoided, even though 
she was dead. 

“| think it is getting chilly here 
now the sun is clouded,” she said, 
softly ; ‘ shall we walk down to the 
rocks and see the tide coming in?” 
She rose up as she asked this, settling 
her shawl over her shoulders, and 
moving a step or two in the direction 
in which Arthur and Cecile had gone 
some time before. Mrs. Vargrave did 
not find it chilly, and did not care 
about seeing the tide come in. But 
the ‘‘dove-coloured old lady,” as Cissy 
had called her, had a quiet will of her 
own that was hard to resist. Accord- 
ingly, the two matrons went down 
the boulders directly, as far as they 
felt that they could go with safety 
and comfort. When they. reached 
this point, the young people (Cecile 
and Arthur) were still far ahead of 
them—out on what looked like a peri- 
lous pinnacle of rock, with the tide all 
round them, save where one craggy 
ledge left a pathway—a difficult but 
safe pathway back to the Mount. The 
roar, light but unceasing, of the waves, 
prevented them hearing themselves 
called. Perhaps, too, they were a little 
absorbed in the subject they were 
discussing. 

“What could have induced them 
to go out there?” Mrs. Scorrier said, in 
rather a vexed tone; ‘‘ young people 
are so thoughtless.” But she wronged 
them. They had not been thoughtless 
in their selection of the position in 
which they had placed themselves. 
They had wished to secure themselves 
from interruption from any one less 
light of foot and steady of nerve than 
themselves, and they had succeeded 
in their design. 

When Cecile had packed up the 
last plate and lashed up the last 
hamper, assisted by Mr. Scorrier, she 
had felt very full of confidence as to 
the ease and power with which she 
would revert to and settle the subjects 
he had opened before luncheon. But 
on her way down the rocky pathway 
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to the water's side again, this confi- 
dence had failed her, and she began 
to wish,—first, that her task was'over ; 
secondly, that there had been no need 
for her to set herself such a one. 

It may be remembered that almost 
the last words spoken between the 
young people before they had been 
called to luncheon, had been an en- 
treaty from him that she would make 
the sacrifice—that she would be his 
wife; and a declaration from her 
that she could not say yes to this 
entreaty, ‘dearly as she would like 
to do it,” until she had told him some- 
thing that she felt she ought to tell him, 
and had been convinced by him that 
this something was in truth no ob- 
stacle to their union. Perhaps she 
was only too ready to be thus con- 
vinced. Perhaps she was going to 
be obstinate—obstinate with that most 
annoying of all obstinacy, which 


strengthens itself with the belief that _ 


it is for the good of another. He 
could not tell what she meant to do 
with him, and with herself, as he 
walked by her side back to the spot 
where she had promised to settle the 
question. 

Nor could she tell what she meant 
to do with him, though she was not 
at all undecided as to what she would 
like to do. As faras she could judge, 
a marriage with him, while it would 
satisfy her heart, would not involve 
a single sacrifice of taste, or feeling, 
or custom. There was nothing in the 
life she was leading now which she 
would be false enough to feign to 
regret, if she did after all leave it for 
him. It was a gay and glittering 
life—more of the kaleidescope order, 
indeed, than Amelia’s had been while 
she was Miss Foster. Still, gay and 
glittering as it was, it was eminently 
unsatisfactory, fitful and feverish to 
Cecil Vargrave. Things which she 
looked upon as attributes and non- 
essentials were regarded and esteemed 
as chief elements, and vital necessities 
almost, by the people with whom she 


lived. Moreover, she was always in 
the position of not having her life in 
her own hands, and of being com- 
pelled to be extensively obliged to 
those who regulated it as she did not 
like. Beside all this, there was the 
ever-present sense of insecurity—a 
sword was always hanging by a hair 
above her head—a thunder-bolt was 
liable to fall upon her at any moment. 
The old weakly constituted story that 
always seemed to be dying out, and 
that yet would not die, would rise up 
vitalized by other people’s sense of 
honour and duty when the occasion. 
arose. This she had always been 
given to understand, and she had ac- 
cepted the inevitable, and been grate- 
ful to those who spared her such a 
resuscitation while they felt they could. 
Still it had always been a spectre in 
her path, and she could not bring 
herself to feel that she could ever 
regret leaving a society in which it 
mocked her from every corner. 

Now the occasion had come, and 
she was going to be brave enough to 
attempt the resuscitation herself. She 
would not leave it to her uncle and 
aunt: they would try to revive it with 
too great a tenderness—a tenderness 
that would put the man for whose 
benefit it was done at all, in the pain- 
ful position of having his generosity 
appealed to. Soshe went down pre- 
paredto handle it boldly, roughly even, 
if she saw need to doso; and the 
determination to do this made her 
path over the rugged rocks a terrible 
one. 

“Not here,” she said, when they 
reached the spot where they had been 
sitting before luncheon ; ‘we're too 
close, and hemmed in here, and I 
should fancy some one behind me, 
and on either side, and should be 
hampered in my speech, and I don't 
want to be hampered ; let us go out 
further.” 

So they went out further, stepping 
over little chasms, and wading through 
little shallow pools, until they reached 
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the place where they were eventually 
seen by Mrs. Vargrave and Mrs. 
Scorrier. 

“And now, what are you going to 
say to me,” he said, as they stood 
clearly outlined at last. 

“E. thought I had a great deal to 
say,” she answered; “but it all 
amounts to this, and can be said 
quickly—I should _ to be your wife, 
but I can’t be.” 

‘*You shall be, comes be- 
tween us,” he said, hotly, taking her 
hand. Her words conjured up the 
vision of an accepted rival in his 
mind, and Mr. Arthur Scorrier was 
quite determined to crush and dis- 
regard the claims, however well 
established, of any such superfluous 
being. 

“ Hush! listen to me,” she said, a 
little imperiously ; “it’s nothing of 
that sort that you mean. I am as 
free as air in that way, but I am fet- 
tered still ; you have asked me to be 
your wife on the strength of seeing 
me as I seem to be, not asI am. I 
live with my uncle and aunt, and have 

. their name, and am treated in all re- 
spects as their daughter is treated ; 
but I’m a sham;” and now her violet 
eyes were lifted up half boldly, half 
beseechingly towards him, “I’m not 
a Vargrave—my mother was never 
married.” 

“That was no fault of yours,” he 
said, tenderly, clasping her hand more 
closely than before, though a quake 
respecting his own mother’s feelings 
on the subject passed over him as he 
spoke; ‘‘ that must not stand between 
us. Why, if you had erred instead of 
your mother, I should love you, and 
want you just the same.” 

“You would be weak in that case 
——you are only wrong now; indeed, 
indeed, you are wrong. How could it 
be well for you to take a wife with a 
stain on her, and no money to com- 
pensate in the lightest degree for it ; 
that’s the plain, hard truth—that, if I 
didn’t feel you deserved the most 


honest treatment from me, I could 
never bring myself to word. I’m a 
penniless, illegitimate girl—that’s the 
long and the short of it ; and doesn’t 
it sound horrible ?” 

Again she looked up at him, and 
this time her eyes were full of tears. 

“As you say, that is the long and 
the short of it ; and now let there be 
an end of it—will you be my wife ?” 

“You ask me that again, because 
you feel bound in honour to yourself 
not to desert me for my misfortunes 
without giving me another opportu- 
nity to mend them, which I could not 
be mean enough to take.” 

“You could not do anything mean, 
and you are not going to try to do 
anything to make me miserable : 
marry me, Cissy.” 

“Ah! men don't believe that a 
woman can understand the point of 
honour ; why I might, and surely 
should, be detrimental to you,” she 
said, quickly. 

‘‘How do you know—I mean what 
makes you cling to such a misguided 
notion ?” he said. 

“Reason, certain hardy ac- 
quired knowledge. Now look here ; 
my life hasn’t all been spent in Bays- 
water, under the wings of my dear, 
careful, kind uncle and aunt. I 
led a nomad existence for a good 
long time after I was sufficiently 
grown up to attract attention. My 
mother used to be very, very restless ; 
she could not bury her dead and 
feign to be satisfied and happy while 
living under a cloud; so we used to 
wander about, and we were not good 
managers, and did not always bear 
ourselves at Boulogne as we did 
at Baden; and some way, as such 
things do leak out, it leaked out that 
we were not of the order of the Philis- 
tines ; that we were, in fact, Bohe- 
mians ; and people fought shy of us, 
or were insolently intimate, and the 
end of it is, I have had to suffer that 
which it is well your wife should 
never have suffered. What a fearfully 
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long speech I have made,” she said, 
in a different tone. 

“And a purposeless one, Cissy, 
darling, if you think that it is going 
to alter my choice and intention,” he 
said, firmly. 

‘No, not a purposeless one ; for I 
am strengthening myself in my reso- 
lution by recalling these incidents ; 
they are so unlike whatever happens 
to me in my quiet life now, that it 
makes me feel as I think of it all, 
that I can’t be the same person who 
went through them.” 

“Well, rest and be thankful that 
the nomad existence is over,” he said ; 
“ forget it, or if you like, look back 
upon it as a page of romance, the 
reading of which will occasionally 
relieve the monotony of Danebury.” 

“I’m sometimes uncertain whether 
I am thankful that it is over; I'm a 
vagabond at heart, and that life was 
more to my taste than the one I lead 
now. That is another argument 
against my accepting your offer—I 
might sigh for the old times and old 
habits; I should never sigh for the 
thoroughly respectable visiting and 
weariness I have had in London.” 

“ You are making difficulties,” he 
said, half laughing. ‘I would take 
you to some of your old haunts—I 
love the Continent quite as much as 
you do—and you should look upon 
them from a new point of view.” 

‘From which I should be expected 
to be ashamed of them; no, that 
wouldn't do, I should never feel any- 
thing but sympathetic about foreign 
vagabondism, and it’s hopeless to try 
to make me think that I should do 
so; but you would be justified in 
feeling disgusted, if people that I 
couldn’t and didn’t wish to keep at 
bay in those days, were free and easy 
with me; it wouldn’t do. Give it 
up.” 

«« Never,” he said, smiling ; ‘if any 
one of whom I disapprove is too free 
and easy with you, I shall know how 
to protect you.” 


“ But I mightn’t wish to be pro- 
tected. Though I might not think the 
free-easiness proper, I mightn’t object 
toit; besides, Amelia Hepburn, though 
she does not know all I have told you, 
suspects a good deal, and she would 
never spare me in an English country 
neighbourhood. I should move about 
weighted with the knowledge that I 
was suspected of having been guilty 
of a miscellany of iniquity.” 

‘‘Now I shouldn’t have thought 
that you were a girlto regard puerili- 
ties of that sort,” he said, with a sort 
of good-humoured authoritativeness 
that she felt it was not at all bad to 
be subjected to. ‘What does it 
matter what impression Mrs. Hep- 
burn has of you or gives of you ?—she 
could never counteract the impression 
one sight of yourself makes ; besides, 
how can you bring yourself to put up 
these people, of whom you have never 
even so much as heard, as barriers 
between us.” 

« And I shouldn't have thought you 
were a man to argue on false premises 
in that way,” she said, half laughing. 
“I don’tknow the people about you now, 
I allow, but if I went among them I 
should know them; and as for Amelia, 
she would soon (if we were thrown 
much together) have the power of 
making me_ very miserable; she 
would thinly veil the feeling that you 
were very much to be pitied for some- 
thing, and I should understand her 
and feel a culprit.” 

«Since you have no better reasons 
to adduce for thinking it advisable to 
make me unhappy, I shall not allow 
you to put them up as obstacles. You 
shall tell me you will marry me, and 
brave all these trifling annoyances 
for my sake: all that you have told 
me has only made me love you the 
more—it is settled.” 

He said this just as his mother and 
Mrs. Scorrier came down to look for 
them—or rather, just as the old ladies 
made their voices heard by the young 
people. ‘They are wanting us; we 
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are keeping them,” Cecile said, turn- 
ing and beginning to retrace her steps 
hurriedly. 

“ Give me your hand,” he said, 
taking hers without waiting for her 
to give it to him ; “ the rocks are slip- 
pery—you will fall. Now say it is 
settled before we rejoin them; I cannot 
go back in the state of uncertainty 
youcompelled me to be in all luncheon 
time ; say it is settled as I wish.” 

“‘T feel I am being fearfully impru- 
dent and selfish,” Cissy said, softly. 

“ That isnot definite enough for me. 
I want to hear you say that, between 
us, it is settled that you are to be my 
wife.” 

“ Asfaras I am concerned .then 
—yes !” 

And you only are cencerned,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘Whom does a man 
marry—the girl herself, or her family, 
or friends, or foes? You only are con- 


cerned. You have made meso happy 
by this promise, Cecile.” 

‘“« What if I should break it ?” she 
muttered. 

‘‘You will not be so cruel—I was 
going to say you will not be so 
base,” he said, reproachfully. 

“Not of my own will, or for my 
own pleasure ; I love you, and it will 
go harder with me than with you if 
others make me feel that I may do you 
an injury by wishing to stay with you 
and love you all my life. One favour, 
—quickly, Arthur,—don't speak of it 
toany one till we have talked together 
again.” 

“ There is no good in delaying,” 
he urged. 

‘‘ insist—] beg rather, you will 
not speak of it till after seeing me 
to-morrow, at any rate,” 

‘‘] suppose it’s as well to promise 
that, since it’s settled,” he said. 


WILLY’S GRAVE. 


A LANCASHIRE BALLAD. 


THE frosty wind was wailing wild across the wintry wold ; 

The cloudless vault of Heaven was bright with studs of gleaming gold ; 
The weary cotter’s heavy lids had closed with closing day, 

And on his silent hearth a tinge of dying fire-light lay. 


The ancient hamlet seemed asleep beneath the starry sky ; 

A little river, sheathed in ice, came gliding gently by ; 

The grey church, in the graveyard, where the “rude forefathers lay,” 
Stood, like a mother, waiting till her children came from play. 


No footstep trod the tiny town ; the drowsy street was still, 

Save where the wandering night-wind sang its requiem wild and shrill 
The stainless snow lay thick upon those quaint old cottage eaves, 

And wreaths of fairy frost-work hung where grew last summer’s leaves. 


Each village home was dark and still, and closed was every door ; 
For gentle sleep had twined her arms around both rich and poor,-— 
Save in one little cot, where, by a candle’s flickering ray, 

A childless mother sighing sat, and combed her locks of grey. 


Her husband and her children all were in the last cold bed, 

Where, one by one, she’d laid them down, and left them with the dead ; 
Then, toiling on towards her rest—a lonely pilgrim, she— 

For God and poverty were, now, her only company. 


Upon the shady window-sill a well-worn Bible lay ; 
Against the wall a coat had hung for many a weary day ; 
And, on the scanty table-top, with crumbs of supper strewn, 
There stood, beside a porringer, two little empty shoon. 


The fire was waning in the grate ; the spinning-wheel at rest ; 
The cricket's song rang loudly in that lonely woman’s nest, 

As, with her napkin thin and worn, and wet with many a tear, 
She wiped the little pair of shoon her darling used to wear. 


Her widowed heart had often leaped to hear his prattle small ; 

He was the last that she had left—the dearest of them all ; 

And as she rocked her to and fro, while tears came drooping down, 
She sighed and cried, ‘‘Oh, Willy, love ! these little empty shoon !” 


With gentle hand she laid them by, she laid them by with care, 

For Willy he was in his grave, and all her thoughts were there ; 

She paused before she dropped the sneck that closed her lambless fold, 
It grieved her heart to bar the door and leave him in the cold. 


‘*So, with her napkin thin and worn, and wet with many a tear, 
She wiped the little pair of shoon her darling used to wear.” 
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A threadbare cloak she wrapped around her limbs so thin and chill, 
She left her lonely cot behind whilst all the world was still ; 

And through the solitary night she took her silent way, 

With weeping eyes, towards the spot where little Willy lay. 


The pale, cold moon had climbed aloft into the welkin blue, 
A snow-clad tree across the grave its leafless shadow threw ; 
And, as that mournful mother sat, upon a mound there by, 
The bitter wind of winter sighed to hear her wailing cry! 


‘“‘My little Willy’s cowd an’ still! He's not a cheep for me ; 

Th’ last leaf has dropt, th’ last tiny leaf, that cheered this withered tree. 
Oh, my poor heart-! my comfort’s gone ; aw’m lonely under th’ sky ! 
He'll never clip my neck again, an’ tell me not to cry! 


a Nipt, —nipt i’th bud, an’ laid i’th dust, my little Willy’s dead, 

An o’ that made me cling to life lies in his frosty bed.— 
He’s gone! He's gone ! ! My poor bare neest ! What's o’ this world to me ? 
My darlin’ lad! aw’m lonely neaw ! when mun aw come to thee? 


“He's crept into his last dark nook, an’ left me pinin’ here ; 
An’ never moor his two blue e’en for me mun/Awinkle clear. 


. He'll never lisp his prayers again, at his poor mammy’s knee ; 


Oh, Willy ! oh, aw’m lonely neaw, when mun aw come to thee ?” - 


The snow-clad yew-tree stirred with pain, to hear that plaintive cry ; 
The old church listened, and the spire kept pointing to the sky ; 
With kindlier touch the bitter wind played in her locks of grey, 
And the queenly moon upon her head shone with a softened ray. 


She rose to leave that lonely bed—her heart was grieving sore,— . 
One step she took, and then her tears fell faster than before; » 

She turned and gave another look,—one lingering look she gave,— 
Then, sighing, left him lying in his little wintry grave. 


EDWIN WAUGH. 


FOX-HUNTING BEGINS. 


ee is a strong characteristic of the 
age we live in, that the world 
gets more recreation than ever. We 
have more holidays and half holidays 
—the late Lord Mayor notwithstand- 
ing—more outings and excursions in 
the course of a twelvemonth than 
our good forefathers had in a life- 
time. And this further ‘opportunity 
applies especially to the practice of 
field sports. Within the last five- 
and-twenty years or so, there has 
been an extraordinary increase in the 
numbers of Englishmen who have 
taken to racing, hunting, and shoot- 
ing, that any addition in population 
would, of itself, by no means tend to 
account for. Of course, the main 
secret of this is the greater facilities 
for getting about. Railways have 
not only developed the resources, but 
the pastimes, of the country; and 
with the quondam day’s journey now 
accomplished in an hour or so, a 
man may venture to leave his home 
or his office without any of that ela- 
borate preparation which was once 
associated with his departure. There 
is no smarter cover hack than a cor- 
ner seat in a first-class carriage, 
where, with his white wrapper across 
his knees, and his 7zmes in his hand, 
the citizen, by half-past ten, may have 
left London forty or fifty miles behind 
him,on almost any line he likes to 
choose. And, as he goes to mount 
his horse in front of the handy station, 
he shows as fresh and clean as if 
he had just stepped out of his own 
conservatory in Eaton Square—or 
Russell Square, as the case may be. 
No wonder, then, that the chase 
has undergone something of a change 


during the last quarter of a century ; 
no wonder that we have more hunt- 
ing than ever. There was a time, 
which many can remember, when in 
any but the crack counties or metro- 
politan districts, the appearance of a 
stranger at the meet of a pack of fox- 
hounds was regarded with a feeling 
of astonishment amounting almost to 
distrust. Who was he? What did 
he want? Was he come to live here ? 
And so forth. Now, the Great Un- 
known turns up in company with two 
or three dozen more as little known 
as himself. He may be an officer 
from Weedon, a hardware merchant 
from Birmingham, or a real Broad- 
way Swell, come to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land. ‘Never mind,” 
says the Master, good humouredly, 
“the more the merrier! I only hope 
they are all good for subscriptions, 
Jem, and then we'll build your missis 
a new drawing-room.” And Jem, 
with a grim sort of smile as he draws 
his hounds away, says in answer: 
**You should ’sure some of their lives, 
sir, and then we might talk about it.” 

It is very noticeable that, although 
a great majority of these fresh cus- 
tomers come out avowedly for a gal- 
lop, stag-hunting still receives nothing 
like the countenance given to fox- 
hunting. There are, at this time, 
close upon a hundred and twenty 
kennels of fox-hounds in England 
and Wales, while the packs of stag- 
hounds do not run to many more than’ 
half-a-dozen. Here, moreover, is to 
be seen some very signal decline. 
Never, perhaps, was there anything 
more telling in the way of a good 
advertisement, than Sir Francis 
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Grant's Meet of Her Majesty’s Buck- 
hounds on Ascot Heath. But the 
glories of that scene have long since 
faded, and the illustrious stranger 
who, putting his horse in a box for 
Slough or Windsor, should seek to 
realize the picture, would find him- 
self very much surprised, and pro- 
portionately disappointed. The dan- 
dies, the lords, the wits, alas! where 
are they? The polished and refined 
tone of the picture, alas! where is 
it? The R.A. would not know his 
own handiwork again, and with such 
a company would never brave the 
gaze of an Eton boy. 

Still, the view from the Castle, the 
picturesque variety of water and 
woodland, is almost too “fine” for 
stag-hunting, and nowhere can this 
sport be enjoyed to such perfection as 
in the Vale of Aylesbury. Curiously 
enough, the Rothschilds, some years 
since, came down and took possession 
of a magnificent country, which was 
comparatively untenanted, for the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Aylesbury 
is but little affected by fox-hounds. 
Here, with the long-reaching grass 
grounds, the big doubles, and wide 
brooks, was the very thing for the 
purpose. There is hardly such a place 
in any other part of the kingdom for 
having a gallop, or any other such 
means for insuring it. With the cart 
driven up to the top of a pasture, 
whose other boundary is barely visible, 
with the field drawn up as if going for 
aGrand National, and with ahalf wave 
of the hand from Tom Ball, the hounds 
settle themselves to it, and we are OFF ! 
—as methodically as if the white flag 
had been dropped in our faces. 

A run with stag-hounds is the rule, 
a run with fox-hounds the exception ; 
but, nevertheless, fox-hunting is the 
national sport of an Englishman, and 
it is only right that it should be so. 
Disguise it as we will, there is some- 
thing terribly tame and artificial about 
the beginning and the end of a stag- 
hunt ; whereas, in a fox-chase, it is 


exactly the reverse. There are few 
scenes more exhilarating than the 
very act of drawing for a fox in a 
good country. The cheering voice 
of the huntsman, as he bids them 
‘push him up !” the gay, lively looks 
of the hounds, as they show. them- 
selves here and there in the cover, 
getting every moment more busy. 
Then, hark! the first challenge—the 
pause of thrilling suspense—another 
note from another hound, and quick 
it swells into a chorus! ‘£u/ have 
at him,” screams the huntsman, as he: 
dashes up the ride, and “ Away/ gone 
away !” holloas a whip from the far 
side, for he is gone, and no mistake. 
Did the Broadway Swell make any 
note of that hale, fresh, country gen- 
tleman, of some sixty summers, or 
so, on the deep, strong, weight-carry- 
ing chestnut? If he did, the stranger 
went with him into the cover, and 
on at full speed after him as that ex- 
hilarating ‘‘ Away /” came echoing 
through the wood. Going as the 
hounds are gone, there should be 
only way out, over a half gap of 
hedge, and a rail twisted into it, but 
with a ditch on the other side, and a 
longish drop. The big chestnut visi- 
bly slackens his pace as he approaches 
this ; whereas, a grey-coated yeoman, 
rushing by, takes it in his swing, with 
the passing piece of intelligence— 
‘‘He’s for Holton Pits, Squire.” 
And the Squire, pulling up, takesone 
last lingering look into the yawning 
gulph beneath, and then, like the 
immortal Mr. Box,—walks, or rather 
gallops off—in the opposite direction. 
The hounds are clearly bearing to the 
right, the broad red back of the vete- 
ran is as manifestly going for the left, 
as he scrambles into a dirty lane with 
a good half of the field at his heels! 
If he won't jump he will gallop, at 
any rate, and how the mud does fly 
into the faces of his followers! At 
a turn and an opening he pulls up— 
so short that quite a collision 
ensues, as he casts a look forward. 
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The hounds are no longer visible, 
but three or four horsemen are still 
bearing to the right, and off goes the 
Squire once more, until he and his 
friends find themselves fairly on the 
high road. 

“‘He’s for Holton Pits, sir,” sings 
out a butcher, standing on the seat 
of his cart, and watching what 
he can of it at the risk of his life ; 
while the clatter of the horses 
wakes up the whole village to have 
a look at ‘the hunters.” At another 
turn there is another halt, where a 
singularly unexcitable second horse- 
man is found waiting by a gate, trying 
to learn his lesson by ear. The puf- 
fing, flustered crowd, however, sadly 
interferes with his studies, and as he 
proceeds to open the gate, he puts his 
finger to his hat, with : 

‘‘T think he’s for Holton Pits, sir.” 

A round dozen of the Squire's 
supporters here desert him, but 
artistically as the brown horse is put 
at yonder post and rail, there is dire 
confusion in his rear, and, with an 
inward chuckle, the old Squire pur- 
sues the even tenour of his way. 

* % * * 

He is pretty sure to get to Holton 
Pits, whatever may become of the 
fox; but if they should both happen 
to meet again; if the Squire should 
be there to see him worried, who so 
delighted! who so full of praise of 
the good hounds! who in such an 
ecstacy, as when, with a concentrated 
Whoop! Jem throws him amongst 
them? Yet, more remarkable still, 
if, through some special piece of good 
fortune, the stranger be invited to 
meet the rider of that powerful gal- 
loping chestnut at dinner on the same 
evening, no other man present can 
say somuch about the run! Hecan 
tell you where and why they checked : 
how Harbinger hit it again, and 
just where he was headed from his 
point for the great woods. He has 
got a pad, which he is going to have 
mounted in some token of this great 


day’s sport ; and he writes next morn- 
ing a brilliant account of it for the 
papers, in one of which he is pub- 
licly thanked in parenthesis, while 
a private offer from another goes to 
making him “A Commissioner.” 

‘Where all went well it would be 
invidious to particularize,” as Vetustus 
Venator so gracefully puts it in wind- 
ing up that famous description. But 
whether it be over the fences or down 
the lanes—let the field be ever so 
large—it is remarkable how few lead 
out, how many follow. 

Still, rzde or not ride, or in other 
words, take the fences or shirk them, 
the present watchword of the chase 


‘is Jace. Horses and hounds are alike 


bred for it, and speed is power. The 
modern fox-hound is hardly expected 
to stoop to slow hunting, and the 
modern huntsman had better give 
up his fox than hang over it. Hounds 
now look to be handled directly 
they throw up their heads, and this 
is mostly done with a bold forward 
cast ; for Vetustus Venator, and his 
troop of highwaymen, are seen loom- 
ing in the distance, and they will all 
be too happy to keep quiet should 
they ever get within range again. One 
of the great objects of a huntsman is 
to keep his hounds clear of the crowd, 
and to achieve this he must be as 
quick as thought. A pottering, ‘ per- 
severing” man, who would walk his 
fox to death, is not considered of 
much account in these days. More- 
over, to be ¢here ready to help them 
the man must ride, for there would 
be nothing more fatal to his reputa- 
tion than to have him come hurrying 
up with a question in his mouth as to 
where they checked ? Was it amongst 
the sheep? By the hedge-row? How? 
or when? A minute later, and Young 
England would have hold of them 
himself, especially if Master, like 
man, should happen to be a Tittle be- 
hind time. 

But still we do not all go so straight, 
though when we look at the prints 
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of little red-coated heroes flying 
through the air, or landing from 
the clouds three or four deep on 
the top of each other—when we read 
of the “ wondrous feats of horseman- 
ship” and the perils encountered by 
the crack riders, this same Fox-hunt- 
ing becomes, no doubt, a terrible 
business. But we are not all crack 
riders. There may be three or four, 
or half-a-dozen, or so in a Hunt, 
while the great majority enjoy the 
thing quite as much in their own way. 

Then, even the ride to coveris some- 
thing of itself, with the cheery greet- 
ing, the pleasant bit of ‘“ coffee-room” 
gossip whilst the hounds are drawing, 
and the invigorating gallop, at any 
rate, when they do get away. “I 
say,” holloas a London lawyer to his 
friend last season, as they were climb- 
ing in company one of the Southdown 
hills, «‘did you ever know anything 
equal to fox-hunting?” ‘ No,” an- 
swers the other, as he goes sobbing 
along again on the summit in a stern 
chase, ‘‘No, and never read nor even 
heard of anything like it!” Post egud- 
tem atra cura, seldom settles herself 
if egues have only a red coat to his 
back, and the very donning of this 
bit of pink has in.itself a charm. It 
carries, too, a certain degree of re- 
spect with it, and is not without its 
uses, for on a dull, cloudy, real hunt- 
ing day, no other colour can be seen 
at such a distance. Many have had 
to thank that ruby tint for a good 
office in the way of “nicking” in 
again; and the only occasion on 
which it ever did beat us was when 
going to meet hounds in a strange 
country, we went a mile or two out 
of our line to a scarlet coat bobbing 
behind a hedge, that turned out to 
be an old lady, who, like Goldsmith’s 
‘‘widow'd, solitary thing,” was busy 


“picking her wintry fagot from the 


thorn.” 

Red, indeed, is as much the sports- 
man’s colour as the soldier’s, although 
some few Hunts continue to ignore 


it, and conspicuously amongst these 
the famous Badminton or Duke of 
Beaufort’s. The servants here wear 
green plush, and a very slow thistle- 
whipping appearance they present ; 
nor is the hunt uniform much better, 
—a blue coat lined with buff, that 
looks vastly like a livery. Then the 
yellow plush of the old Berkeley is 
more of a kennel coat than anything 
else; while in some counties the 
red rag is relieved by a white or black 
or green collar, but this is more after 
the manner of a footman than a horse- 
man, and it is safer to stick to the “all 
scarlet.” There is, however, a very 
workman-like establishment in the 
best part of Surrey, known as “ The 
Robin Red-Breast,” from the Master 
and his field wearing black coats and 
red waistcoats. But these gentlemen 
are also engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and there is still a lingering 
prejudice against a farmer coming out 
in scarlet; whereas, every “tinker, 
tailor, and candlestick maker,” so 
soon as he has bought or hired a 
horse, will order a red coat forthwith ; 
and little Ikey fairly swells with im- 
portance as, when thus adorned, he 
presents himself at the ticket window, 
and proclaims to the world that he is 
going a-hunting. 

But if Ikey’s hunting costs him 
little more than his coat, most men 
pay very handsomely for their sport. 
Sam Slick said, If you ‘wish to 
get a notion of the Britisher’s wealth, 
you should go into Hyde Park during 
the season and try to count the car- 
riages, andthentoreckon uptheamount 
of money spent annually which these 
equipages would represent. Perhaps 
a still better notion might be gathered 
from the hundred-and-twenty packs 


_ of fox-hounds in England, backed by 


nearly twice as many packs ot harriers, 
if they could only be counted, the 
stag-hounds, and the similar esta- 
blishments in Ireland and Scotland. 
From a private paper before us we 
have an average of the cost of the 
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Bramham Moor hounds during the 
time they were kept by the Earls of 
Harewood. The kennel establish- 
ment, including earth-stopping, oat- 
meal, flesh, huntsman, two whips, 
feeder, and incidental expenses, comes 
to £1,357 18s. 11d. per annum; and 
the stable of twenty horses, eating five 
quarterns of oats per horse per day for 
nine months, and half a peck per horse 
per day for three months, with beans, 
hay, blacksmith, veterinary surgeon, 
the wear and tear of saddlery, coals, 
nine helpers at 15 shillings a week 
each, stud groom at £100 a year, turn- 
pikes and incidentals, to £1,269 4s., 
making the total average cost £2,627 
2s. 11d.—for, we believe, four times a 
week, or at least that appears to have 
been the number of days when Mr. 
Lane Fox took to the country, and on 
which they still continue to hunt. 
Three or four days a week would still 
be a fair average for our hundred-and- 
twenty packs, although some few are 
out every day, and the Burton last 
season were returned as hunting eight 
days a week! This apparently im- 
possible achievement is thus explained: 
The hounds, with their regular hunts- 
man, went out as usual every day 
in the week, and on two days the 
Master, Mr. Chaplin, also hunted a 
pack himself. But then, Mr. Chaplin 
is ayoung gentleman who is bound to 
distinguish himself. In the same 
year he won the Derby at 100 to 
I against him and hunted a county 
eight times a week, which he is now 
about to represent in a reformed 
Parliament as a “true blue” Church 
and State man. Beyond, however, 
the two or three thousand a year as 
the working cost of our hundred-and- 
twenty establishments, there are often 
thehorses ofthe Master, of hissons, and 
even of his daughters to be taken into 
consideration; and far beyond these, 
the studs of the country gentlemen 
and the visitors—the oats and the hay, 
and the stud-groom and the helpers 
over and over again. A professional 


man or a city merchant will have his 
half-a-dozen hunters at livery or in a 
stable of his own at head-quarters, 
and the fields, as already intimated, 
are, season after season, getting larger. 
More people hunt than ever, or, in 
sober truth, more people are spending 
more money than ever, and in our esti- 
mate of expenses no allowance is made 
for the wear and tear of that very tick- 
lish commodity known as horseflesh. 
Our grandfathers were well content 
to ride one horse the day through, 
but now, Mr. Hopeful will have 
his two or three out, and with any- 
thing like luck manage to knock them 
all up. There can be no wonder 
then at the shouts and view-holloas 
with which ‘‘Success to Fox-hunting” 
is received, as a pursuit that affords 
so much amusement to so many, that 
scatters so much money, and con- 
duces so much to the growth of good 
feeling and good health. Any re- 
sident master of hounds, if he be only 
half a good one, may, like Mr. Chap- 
lin, become even a reformed M.P. 
whenever he likes. But there are 
some non-residents in command, at 
the head of whom stands that rare 
sportsman Mr. Anstruther Thompson, 
who has been doing so much for the 
Pytchley, and who left his own with 
the Fife to come again South. Some, 
let them be ever so fond of it, must 
have a change, and there is one 
great sportsman who has, for a time 
it can only be, chopped himself out of 
commission. It is hard to understand 
how such men can live without 
hounds, for nowhere is the ruling 
passion more strongly developed than 
in the M. F. H. He shall trace the 
pedigree of every hound in your 
kennel, whence he got that rare loin, 


‘where he goes to for that bit of 


black-and-tan, and how he sets his 
hackles up at you “just like old 
Jupiter.” But more than this, he 
knows the fortunes of every servant in 
and out of place as well as he 
does the histories of the great hound 
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families. How Bill is getting slack 
and beefy, how Harry wants to get 
a boy into the Blue-Coat School, 
how Bob is a deal keener lad than 
his huntsman, and how Stephen 
is going to marry the widow at the 
“Fox and Grapes,” and set up in 
business for himself. And ‘ Mister 
Stephen, you know, was always a deal 
better hand at drawing strong beer 
than drawing for a fox.” A Master 
with his heart in it will be discussing 
the entry on the stand while they are 
running the Leger; and the coarse 
leg at his elbow is still bellowing his 
readiness “to lay agen favourite.” 
Or he will get a brother M.A. into 
acorner of one of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s saloons and kill their after- 
noon fox over again, though the 
Marchioness Maria and all the rank 
and fashion of the county be “amongst 
the company present.” Lord Lytton 
says in Pedham, that ‘‘ Baronets hang 
together like bees or Scotchmen,” but 
the force of attraction is quite as 
strong amongst Masters and quondam 
_Masters of hounds. And during the 
dreary summer months you may 
generally see them in couples by 
the side of the Row, or looking 
through the stables at Tattersall’s. 
Since the establishment of the iron 
age,—and the rail, after all, has done 
little or none of that harm to a 
hunting country that was so much 
feared—a custom has sprung up of 
giving premiums for the young 
hounds which have been best kept 
while ‘‘at walk.” These are sent out 
as puppies to the farmers, inn-keepers, 
and gentry within the limits of the 
Hunt, and on their return to the 
kennels there is a great day on the 
flags, when the huntsmen, with possibly 
a Master from two or three neighbour- 
ing packs, act as judges and award the 
prizes. This has a capital effect with 
the farmers, or rather with the farmers’ 
wives, for the good yeoman himself 
generallyneedsno bribing tomake him 
fond of fox-hunting. But now when a 


whipper-in leaves Marmion with the 
Squire’s best compliments, the good 
lady no longer regards him as “a 
bother,” although puppies, like school- 
boys, to be worth anything hereafter, 
should have a bit of mischief in 
them. On the contrary, she gives him 
a hearty welcome and does him well, 
seeing in dim perspective the silver 
sugar-basin, the  cruet-stand, cr 
the gravy-spoons that will match so 
nicely with the tankard that “John” 
won with the Hereford steer. And 
when a season or two afterwards 
Marmion, in company with lots of 
fine folks, shall come up to the Grange 
and find the fox himself in the old 
copse, some dim recollection will steal 
over him of how he was very happy 
there, when he and little Georgey 
would get away on the sly and chevy 
the chickens and rabbits. 

But, whatever has come to Georgey, 
Marmion has had his trials and 
troubles since then. He has been 
taught to war! this and war! that, 
and to have his lesson pointed by 
the long thong of a whipper-in, who 
bids him “have a care!” in a tone 
that he has never forgotten. He has 
had to work hard during those long 
mornings in the Woodlands without 
his breakfast, unless he gets a taste of 
acub which at first he does not much 
relish, But he has his reward. He 
has been put forward in the entry 
which has been doing so handsomely, 
although the long drought has been 
much against the cub-hunting, and 
theyoung hounds have not been sowell- 
blooded as a huntsman could wish. 

This said cubbing is the rehearsal 
of hunting—the long hours in and 
about the covers where the puppies 
run riot and change continually from 
one thing to another, with few or no 
lookers on to tell of what a trying 


time the stage manager has of it. © 


But he hopes to have them all pretty 
perfect and steady in their parts by the 
opening day, this first Monday in No- 
vember, when Fox-HUNTING BEGINS, 
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THREE AMERICAN POETS. 


By MoncureE D. Conway, M.A, 


AS language itself is now generally 
held to have originated in man’s 
early effort to express or record im- 
mediately exciting events or expe- 
riences, so literature has always been 
in a great degree extempore and oc- 
casional. The flash and play of its 
fine lightnings have ever in part been 
determined by the state of the earthly 
atmosphere. This is the experience 
of individual thinkers. Wordsworth 
describes his finest glimpses of nature 
as having surprised him when on his 
way to some particular and practical 
end. Thoreau, the American poet 
and naturalist, always set a special 
object and aim for his morning walk, 
and found his best thoughts, as it 
were, waylaying him. ‘The great- 
est works of human genius,” says 
Aubrey de Vere, ‘“‘have been rooted 
in the need of the hour, though their 
blossom renews itself from year to 
year; and to the end of time, with 
their philosophical or artistic worth a 
historical interest is blended.” The 
same is true of the large aggregates 
of thought, of literary ages and lite- 
ratures. Hebrew prophecy begins 
with Israel’s Exodus and rises with 
its conflicts ; and to ages of persecu- 
tion, war, or reformation, may be 
traced the Augustan, the early Chris- 
tian, the Elizabethan, and the mo- 
dern Germanic literatures. In an essay 
written in 1840, but not to be found 
in any of his volumes, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said, ‘ Literature is in some 


- sort a creature of time. Always the 


oracular soul is the source of thought, 
but always the occasion is adminis- 
tered by the low mediations of cir- 
cumstance. Religion, love, ambition, 


war, some fierce antagonism, or, it 
may be, some petty annoyance, must 
break the round of perfect circulation, | 
or no spark, no joy, no event can 
be.” 

The history of American thought 
confirms and illustrates this law. Up 
to the period of the Revolution, Ame- 
rican literature was but a refrain of 
English literature; but amid those 
fires the genius of Franklin, the first 
distinctively American thinker, was 
born ; and, from that day to this, the 
intellectual independence of the Re- 
public has kept pace with the deve- 
lopment of its political independence 
of the old world. The struggle con- 
cerning slavery, which first assumed a 
formidable shape nearly forty years 
ago, and gave to every year its fierce 
conflict, up to its climax in the late 
civil war, may show, as its compensa- 
tion, the powerful minds that have 
arisen during that time—Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, 
Curtis, Whittier, Motley, and others 
—whose writings are steeped in the 
spirit of the era that produced them 
and in the genius of their country. 
And within the more recent years of 
the passing generation, the presence 
of a few great bards and philosophers, 
the march of imposing events, the 
rapid making of history in America, 
have called home the wanderers after 
foreign lands and thoughts, and the 
first results have already appeared in 
the raising of a distinctively American 
standard of literature. Of the more 
recent American poems only those of 
Walt Whitman are known in Eng- 
land—and, perhaps, to a limited 
number, those of W. D. Howells; 
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but it is true that there are several 
others who, though they have not yet 
done much, have shown that they 
can produce good fruits without steal- 
ing from the gardens of Florence or 
Faringford. Some of them are far 
from ripe, but they are flushed with 
the Occident, and have some of 
that “wild civility” which Herrick 
loved. 

Of these I purpose, in this paper, 
to introduce three to my English 
readers—to introduce, not to criti- 
cize—for the writings of men ought 


in justice to be accessible to the pub- _ 


lic before which they are criticized. In 
the happier time, when an interna- 
tional copyright shall give each 
writer his full audience, English pub- 
lishers will sweep America with their 
divining-rods, and the wealth of many 
minds now unknown will be revealed 
here. But at present I can but bring 
a few specimens, such as seem in- 
teresting and characteristic, adding 
any notes which I have been able to 
collect concerning the poets them- 
selves. 

The first whom I name is a poet 
who has just died, at the age of thirty, 
leaving a single and small volume of 
poems,—John A. Dorgan. Lately 
some very eminent American authors 
were drawn by this somewhat coarsely- 
bound volume, called ‘Studies, ”toseek 
out the writer of it. They came, how- 
ever, for the most part only in time to 
do homage to his dust. The two or 
three who came earlier found a busy 
conveyancer in Philadelphia, endea- 
vouring to purchase, by hard work, a 
daily sabbath hour for thought; a 
youth with Irish blood in an Ameri- 
can heart, a brave, cheerful spirit, de- 
fying the wasting flame in his cheeks, 
whose young eyes were set in an aged 
brow. In Philadelphia, his native 
city, he bore with business men the 
reputation of a man with great capa- 
city for good work. One of his 
brother poets lately wrote me—‘“I 
have just returned from a visit to 


Dorgan, and find him very much 
wasted, and sadly I fear he will soon 
vanish to the good spirits of which he 
has so long been a familiar. He 
bears his suffering with the real bra- 
very that has always belonged to his 
very rare nature. I have known him 
now for eight years, and I know of 
none more lovable and worthy of re- 
spect.” By the same mail that 
brought this note came another, an- 
nouncing the poet’s death. He did 
not die, however, until he had accom- 
plished a task which, small as it was 
compared with his early hopes, he 
had for some time felt‘would be the 
utmost for which his envious body 
would serve him; he had retouched 
his verses, completed some important 
poems which had long been maturing, 
and saw his volume of ‘ Studies” 
laid beside his death-bed. It is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind that they are 
really Studies, promises that fate but 
suffered to be finely made ere she 
broke them. Of these, however, the 
author printed but few, and a delicate 
finish, singular enough under the cir- 
cumstances, is the main characteristic 
of his poems. He worked slowly, 
patiently, and felt the sacredness of 
his task 

‘* These withered hands are weak, 

But ae, shall do my bidding, though so 
rall 5 

be lps are thin and white, but shall not 
aul, 

The appointed word to speak. 

Thy sneer I'can forgive, 

Because I know the strength of destiny ; 
Until my task is done I cannot die, 

And then I would not live.” 

These lines, which he entitled 
‘‘Fate,” no doubt expressed his faith. 
For of these one hundred and eleven 
poems there are many, especially the 
earlier ones, which are deeply traced 
with the signs of personal experience 


and trial, reminding us continually in 


this respect of the music of Beethoven. 
In one of these, called “Calm,” the 
ideal followed by the poet shines 
bravely out :— 


| 


| 
| | 
; 
| 
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** On a dreary eve of a wintry day, 
A poet sate by his fire alone ; 
His brow was wrinkled ; his hair was gray ; 
His heart of fire was a heart of stone. 
The poet sate by the fire alone, 
And silently gazed on the flickering 


ame. 
And calmly he thought of the days agone, 
As the light on his forehead went and 
came. 


‘* Quenched in his heart was the fever thirst 
For fame; he had laboured; the world 
was proud— 
Praised alike his best and worst, 
With noisy clamours and vauntings loud : 
But his haughty spirit its praise denied ; 
All he had done he held as naught— 
Wan as the moon by the day descried, 
In the light of his greater after-thought. ° 


‘*For he knew that the works which the 
world held great, 
Were the shards and shells that his soul 
had rent 
And cast behind, as from state to state, 
Grander and brighter, it onward went. 
Through the night of time, that he knew 
was near, 
His name like a star might onward roll ; 
Tt mattered not: in pain and fear 
He had built not fame, but a godlike 
soul.” 


The inward history, lying behind 
lines entitled ‘The Cap and Bells,” 
has a relation to the age which can- 
not be mistaken :— 


‘*How in my dreams with God I spake, 
I half remember, half forget ; 
And memory darkly murmurs yet, 
That all for truth I did forsake ; 


‘* Forgot the pride of wealth and birth, 
And in my righteous purpose strong, 
My only sword my earnest song, 

Went forth to overcome the earth. 


‘* But now the cap and bells I wear, 
And laugh at all I worshipped then, 
The faith of women and of men— 

The hopes of old—and this despair.” 


There is not often such an under- 
tone of pain in these pieces as that 
heard in the lines just quoted, but 
the majority of them are in the minor 
key, and particularly there is running 
through them a strain of loneliness. 
A new and vast country, whose all- 
compelling demand for development 
scatters men, and would scatter the 


very stars, as seed for its mighty 
future, cannot yet produce many lite- 
rary societies. Something of this 
kind is indeed crystallizing about one 
or two of the oldest parts of America, 
but too often the young thinker finds 
himself born to a community—mis- 
sent apparently—where there is no 
place or want for him. Sometimes 
he dashes through the land like a 
foaming wild horse, of which Poe is 
not the only example; again, and 
oftener, he suffers the spirits to be 
whispered out of him (as the Arabs 
say of their steeds), and trudges the 
mill-round with dreams of the sun- 
path once aspired to, There are no 
traces in this volume which sum up 
the inner life of a Philadelphian con- 
veyancer, who happened also to be a 
man of genius, of firesides that waited 
for his thought or suggestions of com- 
panies that solicited his best. He 
nourishes his lonely heart as well as 
he may, and if he has ever met a re- 
lated spirit it is an era in life, the 
date of it to be marked round with a 
vermilion pencil. There is a touch- 
ing experience unconsciously confided 
between the lines that follow, which 
blends strangely with the story they 
aim to tell :— 


‘ERNEST HAY. 


**T stood beside a poet’s grave ; 

And hue by hue, and —- wave, 
The sunset faded as I stood, 
And seaward lapsed the noisy flood. 


And of his marvellous songs I mused, 
To listen which the world refused, 
Till words of scorn and words of cheer 
Alike were silence in his ear. 


Nor him I pitied ; for to him 
Fame was a shadow vain and dim 
Upon the earth, and still his eyes 
ere lifted to the steadfast skies. 


But when I thought of all the wrongs 
That he transmuted in his songs, 
As alchemists old, to ruddy gold 
Ignoble earths and metal cold— 


Yea! when I thought, who partly knew, 

For we were friends, how sadly grew 
The haunting tremors of his strains, 
That are to others as the panes 
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Of ancient churches, passionate 
With martyred saints whom angels wait, 

With Virgin and with Crucified, 

(His work the painter could not chide, ) 
As these to colourless glass ; and how 
The griefs that others never know 

Were mortal anguish, as unshod 

With tenderest feet our world he trod— 


When I, who from each artful story 
Could rend the veil of allegory, 
And at dim distance faintly guess 
How utter was his wretchedness— 


Thought what wild sorrows unconfined 
Struck fiercely his olian mind, 
And how the fire that burns and flashes 
Along his words consumed to ashes 


The heart that gave them birth—to woe 

Whose loveliness was wedded so— 
‘Though all the world be sad,’ I said, 
‘I cannot weep that he is dead !’” 


To the isolation of which we have 
spoken may be traced the chief faults 
of American literature, and notably 
its tendency to eccentricity. It has, 
however, its compensation in a cer- 
tain largeness of style, a freedom of 
wing, as if the mind should see no- 
thing between itself and the bound- 
less horizon of its country, and must 
soar to that. The mind of England 
has been, gradually individualized ; 
that of America has been steadily 
nationalized. The American poet 
feels it to be one of his credentials 
that he lives in a great country ; and 
although his melancholy is the result 
of the preoccupation of that country 
in practical affairs, which gives it 
little time to heed the dreamer or his 
dreams, he finds in all this as grand 
a subject as Turner found in the Eng- 
lish Express Train, driving through 
wind, rain, and fog. A very charac- 
teristic American lyric is one here 
entitled “The Iron Harp ”:— 

‘* Sweet singers of the dreams of old, 

Idle are your harps of gold ; 


And ye weep your lot, that lies 
In the gloom of thunder skies. 


Alas ! ye are born too late : 
For the years of peace are o’er ; 
And your gentle hearts deny 
ane der age of war. 
Ye are born too late, too late ! 
And weep in vain your fate, 
And the years gone by ! 


Your wails are drowned 
In the ocean sound 

Of trampling armies, without end, 
That onward, onward, onward, throng, 
Waiting the singer and the song: 

That they can comprehend. 


With fateful rhythm and rhyme 
Of hosts that march in time 
Other melodies accord ; 
Saga-words sublime 
Of musket and sword. 


Who would our iron age compel 
Must strike loudly to be heard ; 

Loudly must he sing, and well, 
To iron harp with iron word,” 

This was written some years before 
the late war in America; there is in 
it, however, a forefeeling of the storm 
that was gathering. It was a remark- 
able fact that the distant thunders of 
that war were as cordially welcomed 
by the scholars and thinkers of Ame- 
rica as they were hated and feared by 
commercial men. Mr. Tennyson’s 
anathema on peace in Maud was re- 
produced with many variations in the 
American press and pulpit, and it was 
evident that a peace which was only 
supported by compromises and servile 
concessions was sultry and suffocating 
to the nobler minds. Every poet ut- 
tered his “burthen” in those days, 
and perhaps none was more real than 
that of Dorgan, over which he wrote 
Mene! Mene !”— 

‘*Speak not to me of power that builds its 
oneum ed rights ; for itshall awa’ 

nm ou 3 fori 


to zone, 
And bathe in endless day. 


Even when the mirth is loudest shall the wine 
— bitter, and the shivered wine-cup 


fi 
For in that hour shall come the hand Divine, 
And write upon the wall. 


beer if thou wilt, sad seer! thy land’s 
ecay 5 
Weep, if thou wilt, the hopes that shall 


> 
ve if thou wilt, the wearisome delay 
Of earth’s august desire ; 
But weep not ever-during truth as fled, 
Though deserts where once his 
or weepfor freedom, dreaming she is dead, 
Fallen amidst her foes, 
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For God remains alway ; and to the truth 
Shall incense stream from many a grander 
fane ; 
And in the blinding glory of her youth, 
Freedom shall rise 


This is evidently a young produc- 
tion; but it was written by Young 
America. It is worth while to know, 
also, how the same national heart, 
which, as one has said, beats ‘on the 
left,” looked upon the grave of Web- 
ster; for we have no difficulty in 
identifying the great advocate of the 
Fugitive Slave Law with the “ States- 
man,” of whom it is written :— 


** No! let the humbler felon go, 
But still he lives—the godlike fire 
Of that great soul, though dim and low, 
Cannot expire ! 
And let the expiation be, 
Even as the crime immortal is : 
The grave may not, for sin like his, 
Be sanctuary !” 


On the next page he lays his 
wreath on the tomb, the ‘ Martyr,” 
whom we may understand to be 
John Brown, who was executed for 
his attempt to liberate the slaves. 
Not him are we to pity, but those 
who could not recognize him :— 


‘* As if for trade the stars were made : 
Madman! they cry, when one comes forth, 
Of truth and justice, with his blood 
To prove the worth. 


Aye, weep for them, and not for him : 
And live that ye, beyond the years, 
May meet him at the feet of 
Nor move his tears,” 


At the close of this volume there is 
apoem, ‘The Rest of Boodh,” into 
which the dying bard has put his 
heart. It is more striking as one 
approaches it from a regular perusal 
of the rest of the volume ; for with all 
their lofty hopes, and amid their pro- 
phetic strains, the jarring notes of 
misgiving, the hardly-suppressed qui- 
verings of the voice, are sufficiently 
audible to make the dream of endless 
rest, instead of another form of des- 
pair, as it might be in an inert spirit, 
a hymn to joy, breaking forth like a 


stream in the desert. The pilgrim 
has seen many streams sink or vanish 
into illusions as he approached to 
drink of them; but here is one that 
shall not escape him :— 


‘* Ye who have known the quiet that is born 
In souls that have forgotten to desire, 


‘But have desired, whom life hath made 


forlorn 
By fates superior to remorse or ire, 
Baffled your hopes, your yearnings laughed 
to scorn, 
= to the rock or withering in the 
re, 
empire yours, but yours the 
clue 
For which Jove trembled, which supreme 
Prometheus Knew; 
Rejoice ! for ye have had, even in this life, 
Some glimpses of the bliss of that to be, 
The god-like peace that only follows strife, 
The calm of victory. 
Rejoice, ye Kingly Spirits unsubdued, 
For your sweet foretaste of the rest of 
Boodh. 


The rest of Boodh ! Lo, Time the eternal 
bears 
A harp of silence : as its music wakes 
The graves grow green in which we laid 
with tears 
Our dearest, and our faces grief forsakes ; 
Listen, the poet’s song dies unawares ; 
Behold, the Conqueror’s arch asunder 
breaks ; 
And to the strains of that Lethean lyre 
Our rapture, like our anguish, shall expire. 


That whirl of thrilling passion, joy and 
pain, 
I would not wish again ; 
Yet would not lose the dreary wisdom won 
In the life which is done, 
The calm of high, heroic hearts outworn 
With victory forlorn ; 
I would not yield to death the poet-mood 
That peoples every solitude, 
The power born of wrong 
Which lightens in my song ; 
Unchanged and changeless, yet no more 
the same, 
Apart from all, and yet of alla 
In the deep peace of the eternal =. 
Let me abide with those who overcame, 
From earth and all its phantoms many-hued 
Absorbed into the colourless rest of Boodh. 


The stainless, painless, passionless rest of 
Boodh ! 

There is no evil, and there is no good, 

Nor life, nor death, nor time, nor space, 
nor aught 

But conscious will, and all-compelling 
thought, 
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And the deep sense of calm immutable, 
In which the immortal dwell, 


By yore are all things known and under- 
st 
Far sunken in the solemn rest of Boodh. 


The rest of Boodh! the starry rest of 
! 


Boodh ! 
The love of old, and the ancestral feud, 
Shall move no more, forgotten and forgiven 
In the repose of heaven. 
The stars shall fall; the sun be turned to 
blood ; . 
The earth be shrouded in a fiery flood ; 
The heavens be rolled together as a scroll ; 
The form and face of Nature be renewed ; 
Still shall abide the all-pervading soul, 
And still the calm of those who rest in 
Boodh.” 


In strong contrast with the fiery 
and prophetic chants of Mr. Dorgan 
are the quiet strains of Mr. Myron 
Benton, of Central New York, a 
farmer who reaps a harvest of thoughts 
above his other harvests. Free from 
the ambitions that so often vex the 


spirit of imaginative young. men ; not 
anxious to be President; content 
with the earth which yields him rho- 
doras and anemones ; he knows the 
secret of the first men who, in the 
fables of Gautama, ate the earth and 
found it deliciously sweet. He was 
the intimate friend or lover of the 
poet-naturalist of Concord, Thoreau, 
and several of the pleasantest letters 
written by the latter—the last, indeed, 
ever written by him—were addressed 
to this rural poet of New York. Mr. 
Benton has not written much, but his 
poems have evidently grown like the 
flowers and fruits on his farm, and 
have a modest beauty and fragrance 
suggesting the mystical deeps and 
by-ways of nature. None of his 
poems can better introduce him to the 
reader than that from which we sub- 
join extracts :— 


ORCHIS. 


**Who can tell 
The hidden dell 
Where the Orchis grows ? 
Who can divine 
The secret time 
When the Orchis Vera blows? 


Shadowy hemlocks inarched with columnar oaks and chestnuts, 
Rocky towers and battlements grimly upreering: garlanded, 


Mosses, fern, and ground-pine, veiling t 


eir age-furrowed features— 


Into this dim aisle wanders the voice of warbling waters ; 

Pulsing flow of life from the heart of the ancient mountain. 

Reckless, impulsive and free—yet ever blindly obeying, 

Passive, the stern law of Force and the sweeter law'given by Beauty— 
Over lichen-spread rocks, and roots grotesquely enwoven, 

Over trees outstretched on the ground like torpid serpents, 


Down the steep mountain ravine the brooklet springs and 


mbols ; 


Never repining at checks in its passage—no voice of complaining, 


Every intruding im 


iment only awakeneth a music— 


Songs that would die in its heart on a smoother pathway, and giveth 
Beauty no tranquil rivulet finds in its fringy meadow. 


* * * * 


* * * * 


All of her priceless gems afar the Earth secreteth ; 
Never unheeding, rude footsteps careless stumble upon them :— 


Only these two clusters of rarest Orchis 


Vera 


Blooming in all thy cool, dewy hollows, sweet valley Webutook ! 


Nurtured on juices of the richest and sweetness drained from her vitals, 
Nature warily foldeth her child in this secret shelter ; ~ 


Hiding only from others’ searching—concealing, revealing— 
Deep-eyed explorer, no treasures she veils from thy seeking 


* * * * 


* * 4 * * 


; Pilgrim to farthest cool uplands, epistes in intricate valleys — 
Roving and strolling ; pursuing fond shapes that call thee and beckon 
Vaguely on misty mountain summits dissolving in glory ; 
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Over thee bending from clouds the radiant forms of immortals— 
Thou dost listen, in awe, to secrets concealed for long ages ; 


Voices speaking 
Thou dost kneel at lost altars, 
Thronging 


in shadowed depths of the ways untrodden ; 
-crowned and weed-mantled, 
below, the masses with shout and rejoicing worship 


Golden idols of Force and Tradition ; alone thou waitest 
Silent upon the mount, and receivest the Law from Heaven.” 


One of Mr. Benton’s best poems is 
an allegorical one, whose form is 
American, though its significance is 
universal. It is entitled ‘‘ The Pio- 


neer” :— 

** He said: This barren wilderness 

Shall pulse with seas of amber wheat ; 

And owed glooms with life shall bless 
The sunshine warm and sweet. 


At misty dawn, in twilight’s breeze, — 
Stroke after stroke, stroke after stroke,— 
The strength of leafy centuries 

Rough giant forms he smote ; 


Like some enraged iconoclast, 
In righteous wrath uplifted strong, 
. Unroofing temples dim and vast— 
Dark shrines of ancient wrong ; 


That prisoned souls, which faint and grope 

Midst stony creeds of hungry night, 

May catch the sky-born gleam of hope— 
The manna and the light. 


The boding crash of mighty oaks 

Aroused sad wails and murmurings ; 

The air was full of frightened notes, 
And whirr of startled wings. 


Shy bird, in dimmest haunt that trilled, 
No more your sweet, wild accents broke ; 
The busy axe, remorseless still, 

Its stern alarum smote. 


At last, a cottage hearthstone flame 

Sent up blue clouds of incense high ; 

On lowing herds and nodding grain 
Looked down the broad bright sky.” 


The spot of sunshine and bloom, 
the field yields corn and wine, 
having been won from the forest, 
there still stretches around it the an- 
cient gloom; into it open enticing 
glens for the weary pioneer, and low 
notes repeat the old mysterious hymn. 
From the distant forest depths tender 
voices came Weaving spells :— 


‘¢ Rehearsed the old, old ravishment :— 
Forsake thy toiling and unrest ; 
Come to the realm of rich content, 

And quaff our blessedness. 


And he who smote with ruthless hand, 
Oft turned his steps at twilight’s hour— 
Turned from the fatness of the land 

To seek the forest bower.” 


The thought and expression in 
these verses is of a winning simpli- 
city, but they are hardly such as to 
impress a sophisticated age; this 
farmer is no adept in bouquets, but 
brings his flowers with their roots, 
and with the earth hanging to their 
roots. The question, however, may 
suggest itself, whether, in the re- 
action that must come against the 
elaborated subtleties of modern poetry, 
such simple healthy bloom of word 
and thought may not be painfully 
sought. Here are some lines, which 
show that the “stump orator” is not 
to all in America the fount of living 
waters :— 


ORATOR. 
‘* The gentle ma at morn uplifts 
To gleaming fields the lagging mists ; 
With fluid step the sea obeys 
The placid moon’s enticing ways ; 
And spring brings forth with no rude strife 
The buried buds to scented life ;— 
Flecks the gray turf with violets, 
When robin-songs drown all regrets. 
Of what avail thy ready hit, 
Thy laboured craft and tongue’s-end wit ? 
Do budding hearts bloom, like the rose, 
Where petaled wind in June-time blows, 
Or faces lift—unsheathed, soul-stirred—_ 
Their gladness up beneath thy word ? 
The studied gesture’s art and din 
Of battling words, no conquest win : 
The silent force no labour wrought, 
The subtile charm no learning taught, 


Alone persuade : comes forth success 
From eloquence no words express,” 


Among the younger poets of Ame- 
rica, few are more highly regarded in 
their country than Mr. W. D. Howells. 
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He was born in the State of Ohio, and 
his first poems were published with 
those of a friend, in a little book of 
considerable merit, entitled ‘‘ Poems 
of Two Friends.” Much more atten- 
tion, however, was attracted by some 
poems written afterwards for the A¢- 
lantic Monthly. President Lincoln 
appointed Mr. Howells to the Consu- 
late at Venice, where he remained 
several years, at the end of which 
he wrote the valuable work entitled 
“Venetian Life,” which was pub- 
lished in this country. On Mr. John- 
son’s accession to the presidency, Mr. 
Howells returned to America, and he 


has since been editor of the Aé/antic 
Monthly,. ‘The Pilot’s Story” is 
the poem by which he is best known. 
It opens with a very picturesque de- 
scription of a scene on the Mississippi 
river, the cypress swamps, wood- 
grown islands, and “ phantom-like” 
cotton-trees, on its banks being woven 
into a wild and sympathetic frame 
for the tragedy told by the steamboat 
pilot to his listeners. It was one of 
many similar tragedies that sowed 
the seed of the costly harvests subse- 
quently reaped along that border land. 
A beautiful woman sits near the 
forecastle : she has— 


‘* Just enough blood from her mother, 
Darkening her hair and eyes, to make her race known to a trader.” 


The master sits in the cabin at play 
with a gambler. When these two 


rise, itis to move towards the woman. 
The pilot speak :— 


**On the weak white lips of her master 

Died a sickly smile, and he said,—‘ Louise, I have sold you ¥ 
God is my judge ! May I never see such a look of despairing, 

Desolate anguish, as that which the woman cast on her master. 

Griping her breast with her little hands, as if he had stabbed her, 
Standing in silence a space, as fixed as the Indian woman, 

Carved out of wood, on the pilot house of the old Pocahontas! 

Then, with a gurgling moan, like the sound of the throat of the dying, 
Came back her voice, that, rising, fluttered, through wild incoherence, 
Into a terrible shriek that stopped my heart while she answered :— 
‘Sold me? Sold me? Sold —-- And you promised to give me my freedom !— 
Promised me for the sake of our little boy in Saint Louis! 

What will you say to our boy, when he cries for me there in Saint Louis ? 
What will you say to our God ?—Ah, you have been joking ! I see it !— 
No? God! God! He shall hear it,—and all of the angels in heaven, — 
Even thesdevils in hell !—and none will believe when they hear it !— 
Sold me !’—Fell her voice with a thrilling wail, and in silence 

Down she sank on the deck, and covered her face with her fingers.” 

In his story a moment the pilot paused, while we listened 

To the salute of a boat, that, rounding the point of an island, 

Flamed towards us with fires that seemed to burn from the waters, — 
Stately and vast and swift, and borne on the heart of the current. 

Then, with the mighty voice of a giant challenged to battle, 

Rose the responsive whistles, and all the echoes of island, 

Swamp-land, glade, and brake replied with a myriad clamour, 


Like wild birds that are suddenly start 


led from slumber at midnight ; i 


Then were at peace once more, and we heard the harsh cries of the ks 
Perched on a tree by the cabin-dloor, where the white-headed settler's 
White-headed children stood to look at the boat as it passed them, 

Passed them so near that we heard their happy talk and their laughter. 


Softly the sunset had faded, and now on the eastern horizon, 
Hung like a tear in the sky, the beautiful star of the evening. 


Still with his back to us standing, the pilot went on with his story :— 


‘* Instantly, all the people, with looks of reproach and com 
Flocked round the prostrate woman. 


passion, 


The children cried, and their mothers 


Hugged them tight to their breasts ; but the gambler said to the captain, — 
* Put me off there at the town that lies round the bend of the river ; 
Here, _ ! rise at once, and be ready now to go with me.’ 

y 


Rough 


he seized the woman’s arm and strove to uplift her. 
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She—she seemed not to heed him, but rose like one that is dreaming, 
Slid from his grasp, and fleetly mounted the steps of the gangway, 
Up to the hurricane-deck, in silence, without lamentation. 

Straight to the stern of the boat, where the wheel was, she ran, and the people 
Followed her fast till she turned and stood at bay for a moment, 
Looking them in the face, and in the face of the gambler. 

Not one to save her,—not one of all the compassionate people ! 

Not one to save her, of all the pitying angels in heaven ! 

Not one bol: of God to strike him dead there before her ! 

Wildly she waved him back, we waiting in silence and horror. 

Over the swarthy face of the gambler a pallor of passion 


Passed, like a gleam of lightni 


over the West in the night-time. 


White, she stood, and mute, till he put forth his hand to secure her ; 


Then she turned and lea 


»—in mid air fluttered a moment,— 


Down, then, whirling, fell, like a broken-winged bird from a tree-top, 
Down on the cruel wheel, that caught her, and hurled her, and crushed her, 
And in the foaming water plunged her, and hid her for ever.” 


* * * * 


* * * * 


‘* Broad over the swamps to the eastward 
Shone the full moon, and twined our far-trembling wake into silver. 
All was serene and calm, but the odorous breath of the billows 
Smote like the subtile breath of an infinite sorrow upon us.” 


Mr. Howells is an artist by nature, 
and his best effects are in touches; he 
has also a fine musical sense, trained 
to felicities of expression. There is 
a Greek temperance in his language 
and imagery, displayed particularly 
in his smaller pieces, which gives 
them the purity and unity of crystals. 
Here is an example in lines entitled 
“A Poet :"— 


‘* From wells where Truth in secret lay 
He saw the midnight stars by day. 


‘O marvellous gift !’ the many cried : 
*O cruel gift !’ his voice replied. 


The stars were far, and cold, and high, 
That glimmered in the noon-day sky. 


He yearned towards the sun in vain 
That warmed the lives of other men.” 


Now and then there are tints that 
remind us of Heine:— 


‘**The moonlight is full of the fragrance 
Of the blooming orchard trees, 

And the dewy silence is haunted 
With a dream of noonday bees. 


The moonlit lily beside her 
Is not so fair as her face, 

The curved stalk of the lily 
Has not her slender grace. 


With languid palms together 
She sits by the window long ; 

In at the window the perfume 
Breathes like a subtle song, 


Too subtle-sweet for numbers ; 
And sighing for all the years 
Of loveless splendour and sorrow, 

Her eyes are full of tears.” 

In presenting these specimens I 
have, for reasons already stated, ab- 
stained from criticism; but the reader 
will no doubt feel he has been gather- 
ing blossoms painfully grown on a 
soil far from lavish, The shadows 
which have fallen from the many 
clouds that have gathered over Ame- 
rica within the last generation have 
been profoundly reflected in the me- 
lancholy characterizing the youth of 
that country. It is too soon for their 
genius to rise into song. Amid the 
storm all on board, even women and 
children, must do what part they can 
to save the ship. Thus, for a time, 
the very events that awaken genius 
divert it from its pure aims, and only 
when the storm is past do the re- 
freshed earth and renovated atmo- 
sphere inspire the loftier flight and 
joy. But the blighting sirocco of 
wrong has now left the sky it had 
darkened for three generations ; and 
in the verses I have quoted there are 
gleaming, I think, prismatic hues, 
painted indeed through tears, but re- 
porting an emerging sun, and bright 
with the promise of a fairer day. 
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THE CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 


THIERS. 


T is the lot of a few men—and but 

a few—to become so eminent in 
several qualities, that it is difficult to 
say in what respect they deserve the 
highest fame. Our own generation 
has been fortunate in the possession 
of an unusual number of such men. 
Lord Brougham. was a striking in- 
stance of a wonderful versatility in 
talent,—at once a man of science, a 
philosopher, a parliamentary orator, a 
jurist, and a historian. Mr. Glad- 
stone is only less distinguished as a 
classical scholar, than as a_ great 
financier and most eloquent debater. 
Of Louis Adolphe Thiers—who, for 
more than forty years, has been con- 
spicuous in French political life— 
much the same may be said. The 
very foremost of modern French his- 
torians ; the most successful states- 


man of the Louis Philippe era ; bril-- 


liant alike as a financial, a home, a 
foreign, a commercial, and a justice 
minister ; it is hard to say in which 
of these vé/es he has played the most 
notable part. 

There are few men in the Corps 
Législatif so well worth observing and 
pondering : although, when one sees 
him for the first time, in his seat in 
the centre of that part of the hall 
called ‘the left,” few men are at 
first glance more disappointing in 
appearance. You have been accus- 
tomed to hear of Thiers—and perhaps 
to read him, for few authors are bet- 
ter worth reading—all your life : you 
have pictured to yourself this illus- 


trious statesman and historian as pos- - 


sessing a noble form and a venerable 
mien, You find him a little, short, 
squatty, restless, fiery, bobbing-about, 
Dutch-looking body, thick-set and any- 
thing but graceful; his snow-white 
hair cropped close to his head, and 
giving him a yet more pugnacious 
appearance than before, and his sharp, 
brilliant, almost fierce, black eyes 
glaring out from behind a pair of 
shining gold-rimmed spectacles. The 
portraits ‘of him which you find in 
the histories award him a rare per- 
sonal beauty; there are Hyperion’s 
locks, poetic eyes, a beautifully chi- 
selled countenance, and an expression 
at. once intellectual and _ benign. 
These facial traits—if the artists of 
his younger days did not flatter 
abominably—have, in the lapse of 
time, greatly changed. Yet I am 
not sure that the sensitively expres- 
sive face of Thiers at threescore- 
and-ten is not more attractive than 
that in which the artists made him 
out a “beauty.” No man ever bore 
his age more lightly, notwithstand- 
ing his long and tempestuous ca- 
reer, full of incident, vicissitudes, 
and turmoil. He is as smiling, as 
brisk, as nonchalant as any old Ger- 
man proprietor who had lived a 
life of ease in some schloss on the 
Rhine banks. His large, square face, 
marked with few wrinkles, shines 
with vivacity and nervousness, his 
eyes quick and brilliant, and the 
prompt energy which marks. every 
motion shows how well he has come 
out of the long forty-years’ bat- 
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tle in which he has been engaged. 
The mobility of his features, and the 
almost lithe quickness of his motions, 
are at once remarked. It must be 
confessed that his is not a wholly 
amiable face. 
subtle, keen, ironical at times, at 
others unpleasantly bitter and belli- 
gerent. Amiability, whether you 
judge him by his features and manner, 
or by his career, is not one of his most 
prominent traits. He evidently has 
a keen relish for opposition, for com- 
bating and denouncing, and ‘using 
people up;” and that has been his 
forte from the beginning of his 
public life. While his great rival, 
Guizot, was most at home when 
enjoying ministerial resposibilities, 
Thiers was most brilliant and happy 
when he could “thunder from the 
benches of the Opposition.” All 
the fighting he has been doing from 
the day he entered Paris a literary 
adventurer down to this year of 
grace, 1868, does not seem to have 
killed the “ fight” out of him ; for the 
very last we heard of him was, that 
he was having, in the midst of the 
summer heats, a desperate tilt with 
Rouher over the finances of the Em- 
pire. He seems to enter the forensic 
tournament for the mere sake of the 
conflict ; and while we might love a 
more amiable man better, we cannot 
but admire the pluck, activity, and 
vigour of this pugnacious old man of 
seventy. 

Perhaps the long burning warmth 
and fiery zeal of his nature is due to 
the hot land of his birth; for he 
first saw he light in that province 
which has been so fecund in children 
of imagination and genius. His birth 
was humble, his father being a work- 
man at the port of Marseilles, his 
mother the daughter of small trades- 
people. They were poor, and took 
advantage of a benevolent foundation 
of Napoleon I. in the child’s native 
city, to give him an education free of 
expense. ‘At school,” says one of 


The expression is 


his biographers, was quarrel- 
some, wilful, lazy, and disobedient.” 
It seems that the embryo historian of 
the Revolution was, on one occa- 
sion, locked up for some days, for 
putting some wax on his teacher's 
seat, by which the worthy pedagogue 
was unpleasantly transfixed to that 
useful piece of furniture. This im- 
prisonment was a most remarkable 
turning point in his school career, for 
the little Provencal plebeian had a 
strange pride, which one might only 
have expected from a scion of the 
ancienne noblesse. From that hour 
he became diligent, submissive, hard- 
working, and docile; and for seven 
successive years he carried off every 
first prize which was offered to the 
scholars. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Aix, and in 1820, 
he being then twenty-three, went up 
to Paris to extend his practice and 
try his fortune in letters, “bringing 
with him,” says a biographer, ‘a 
whole system of philosophy in his 
head.” It is needless to say that 
when he reached the brilliant metro- 
polis there was but little law done. 
He made up his mind to go into the 
papers and try politics, and the 
way in which he worked his way to 
the editorial staff was droll enough. 
He had not been idle after his school 
days were over, but had studied poli- 
tics and rhetoric, philosophy and his- 
tory, finance and the law of nations 
with a will, acquiring with marvellous 
rapidity, and with a rare power of me- 
mory, retaining most that he learned. 
When he came to Paris, he was al- 
ways loitering about the Palais 
Bourbon, making political acquaint- 
ances, and on the watch for some- 
thing “to turn up.” One day, Man- 
uel, the famous orator of the Chamber, 
had made a furious speech, for which, 
wonderful to say, he was summarily 
ejected from the legislative hall. As 
the indignant orator emerged into the 
street, young Thiers was passing. 


Learning what had happened, the fiery 


* 
| 
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little Provengal hastened up to Ma- 
nuel, and' though a total stranger, 
grasped him by both his hands. 

“Vengeance!” cried he, hotly. 
“The representatives are inviolable ! 
Shame upon those who violate the 
charter!” 

“Be quiet!” answered Manuel, 


amazed. ‘Don’t subject yourself to 
arrest. What's your name, young 
man?” 


Thiers, giving his address, replied 
—with a keen eye, observe, to busi- 
ness, “If you need a devoted pen, I 
offer you mine. It is a worthy one. 
We are fellow countrymen.” 

Manuel took him at his word, and 
the next week found him a slashing 
and sharp-penned under-editor, in the 
sanctum of the Constitutionnel. He 
quickly became known as a rising 
man—as a trenchant writer, and a 
brilliant talker. He became intimate 
at the house of the famous banker 
and politician Lafitte, and even suc- 
ceeded in gaining the friendship of 
the veteran Talleyrand, who saw great 
promise in him, and said of him, “I 
think M. Thiers, whois monarchical at 
bottom, will write a yet better History 
of the Consulate and Empire than of 
the Revolution ; but I fear they will not 
leave him time.” On another occa- 
sion, the famous ex-Minister said of 
him, n'est pas parvenu,; il est 
arrivé!” After completing his his- 
tory of the Revolution, his best work, 
and which at once made him famous, 
he thought of writing a general his- 
tory; but political events were be- 
coming grave. Polignac was Minister, 
and the last Bourbon, Charles X., was 
tottering on his throne. In January 
of 1830, Thiers, in conjunction with 
Mignet and Carrel, founded an oppo- 
sition paper, called the ational. Its 
object was to stoutly oppose the arbi- 
trary policy of the king. Thiers, at 
this time, made himself famous by the 
celebrated epigram, ‘Le rod régne, et 
ne gouverne pas" (the King reigns, 
but does not rule), He did not advo- 


cate revolution, however—only legal 
resistance to the ministry ; and was 
the author of the celebrated editor’s 
protests which appeared on the day 
before the revolution broke out. On 
the morning of the memorable July 
27th, 1830, Thiers saw the approach- 
ing insurrection; and while he sat 
quietly in the sanctum of the ational, 

a Commissioner of Police entered. 

He was charged, he said, to seize the 

presses. Thiers violently protested, 

and a dramatic scene ensued ; but it 
ended in the gendarmes breaking up 
the press. Still the young editor re- 
fused to advocate forcible resistance 
to the government. He hastened to 
Casimir Périer, harangued the liberal 
deputies and patriots, and contended 
that there should only be lawful oppo- 
sition to the arbitrary conduct of the 
king. When an insurrection was pro- 
posed, Thiers replied speciously, ‘I 
ask nothing better, but you cannot rise 
with nothing. How can you sustain 
yourselves ?” The next day answered 
that question very plainly—the insur- 
rection had come. Thiers was not 
slow in participating in the events of 
the day ; whatever occurred, he must 
make a prominent place for himself ; 
his opportunity was about to arrive. 
After visiting Guizot, in order to con- 
cert measures to keep the insurrection 
‘within limits,” he was going out, 

when he met a party of insurgents 
carrying the revolutionary tricolour. 
Never at a loss for words, Thiers 
harangued them, and persuaded them 
to put the offensive standard aside. 

When he reached home, he received 
intelligence that he was about to be 
arrested. With great prudence he 
hurried out of Paris, and sought a 
momentary asylum with a friend in 
the suburbs. Meanwhile, the revo- 

lution succeeded, Charles X. was 
forced to fly, and Paris was held by 
the revolters. Thiers suddenly reap- 

peared at the hétel Lafitte, which 

was now the quarters of the Liberals, 

and where were gathered those who, 


| 
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while they rejoiced at the fall of 
the stupid old Bourbon, dreaded an- 
other Robespierrean republic. Thiers 
saw his chance, boldly harangued the 
Liberal chiefs, and determined to 
solve the problem himself. In a re- 
markable speech he startled his hearers 
by proposing to raise the Duke of Or- 
leans to the throne. Seeing that the 
idea was not ill-received, he ordered 
his carriage, and drove rapidly out to 
Neuilly, the residence of the Duke. 
He himself was not there. Thiers 
asked forthe Duchess and the Princess 
Adelaide, his wife and sister. “I have 
come,” said he to them, “to offer 
the crown to his Royal Highness.” 
The wife strenuously opposed it, with 
all the earnestness she could summon; 
the sister was silent. Finally, the elo- 
quence of the little editor prevailed— 
the Duchess yielded a tearful assent, 
Madame Adelaide became enthu- 
siastic. ‘You have won for the 
house of Orleans the crown!” de- 


clared Thiers, who hurried back to — 


Paris, and formally proposed the Duke, 
who, accepted by the dominant dour- 
geois party, very soon after became 
King of the French. As may be 
imagined, Monsieur Adolphe Thiers 
was in high favour at the new court. 
He now enters the political arena, 
and becomes the foremost politician of 
his time. From 1830 to 1840, ten 
years, we find him almost constantly 
in high office, the nearest confidant 
and friend of the good old King— 
combating with his Provencal heat 
everybody that came in his way, 
making wonderfully effective speeches 
from the tribune, engaging in pulling 
down and setting up ministries, urg- 
ing Louis Philippe to abandon his too 
peaceful. policy, and intriguing, cajo- 
ling, threatening those who did not 
happen to agree with him. First, he 
became Minister of Finance, and was 
surprisingly successful in restoring the 
national credit after the revolutionary 
convulsion. He was elected a deputy 
for Aix, the capital of his native Pro. 


venge. Afterwards he became, succes- 
sively, Minister of the Interior, of 
Commerce, of Foreign Affairs, and 
of Justice, succeeding in each, and 
leaving the impression of his active 
and nervous genius in every office he 
entered. When his friend Lafitte was 
driven from the Premiership in 1831, 
Thiers went over to the Ministry of 
Casimir Périer—and this for a time 
made him excessively unpopular— 
people said he was a turn-coat, a 
traitor to his party and his friend. On 
visiting Aix soon after, where he ex- 
pected to meet with his usually en- 
thusiastic reception, he was some- 
what taken aback, on rising in the 
morning, to find his hotel sur- - 
rounded by a ferocious mob, who, 
when he appeared, pelted and cursed 
him, called him traitor, and tried to 
break in in order to get at him. He 
was forced to seek refuge in flight, 
and the mob were only appeased by 
the glittering arguments of the garri- 
son’s bayonets. During his public 
career, Thiers befriended the cause of 
Isabella II., of Spain, against Don 
Carlos, opposed fiercely the separ- 
ation of Egypt from the Sultan, as 
well as the formation of an inde- 
pendent Belgian kingdom. It was 
under his ministry that the statue of 
Napoleon I, (for whom he had an in- 


‘tense admiration) was restored to the 


summit of the Column Vendéme ; and 
it was he who proposed and prepared 
the removal of the great Emperor's re- 
mains from St. Helena to ‘the banks 
of the Seine, in the midst of the peo- 
ple whom he loved so well.” He did 
not stay long enough in office to carry 
out this project, which was done by 
Guizot, his rival and successor. One 
of the most notable events of his days 
of power was the capture of the 
Duchess of Berri. This lady was 
the widow of Charles X.’s eldest 
son. She had an infant boy, who, 
as the lineal heir of the Bourbon, had 
claims upon the French crown. The 
plucky duchess was determined to 
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attempt his restoration to the rights 
of his ancestors, and with this view 
she secretly entered France, made 
her way to zealously loyal La Vendée, 
informed her partisans in Paris where 
she was, and tried to kindle a Legiti- 
mist insurrection. Not succeeding, 
she fled to Nantes, and there concealed 
herself. Unfortunately, she had put 
her trust in a miserable renegade of 
a Jew, named Deutz. Thiers, as 
minister, and as a devoted partisan 
of the Orleanist dynasty, resolved 
to secure the person of the Duchess. 
Hedid not at first succeed ; but one day 
he was surprised to receive an anony- 
mous letter, saying that the writer 
could discover the Duchess’s retreat 
to him, and begging for an interview 
with him alone that night, at ten 
o'clock, in a secluded part of the 
Champs Elysées. Both Thiers’ cu- 
riosity and zeal were aroused. These 
conquering his habitual caution, he 
repaired, unaccompanied, to the spot 


indicated. The anonymous correspon-. 


dent was no less than Deutz. He 
asked Thiers what he would give to 
have the Duchess delivered up to the 
officers of the law. Thiers at once 
replied, ‘‘a million francs.” ‘Enough, 
‘tis done,” replied the traitor. He 
was as good as his word ; and the fol- 
lowing week he led two gendarmes 
straight to the Duchess’s hiding-place 
in Nantes. She was imprisoned a 
short time ; but Thiers, always fierce 
before he had succeeded in his pur- 
pose, was inclined to be lenient when 
he had a victim in his grasp. He re- 
fused to bring the lady to trial ; and 
sent her out of France with a very 
courteous, but very distinct admoni- 
tion not to return. In 1840, just before 
Thiers was called on to give place to 
Guizot, Prince Louis Napoleon (now 
Napoleon III.) made his famous at- 
tempt to raise an insurrection in his 
own favour on French soil, but the 
‘prompt action of Thiers rendered it 
quite harmless. It is curious that the 
Prince’s proclamation, calling upon 


France to rise against the Orleanist, 
named Thiers as Provisional Presi- 
dent of the to-be Republic; but the 
bait was not even nibbled at. In the 
autumn of the same year, our feverish 
little statesman found himself ccom- 
pelled to give up office, and during 
Guizot's long ministry we hear little of 
him in the political world. He now 
devoted himself to that great work 
which Talleyrand had recommended 
him to undertake—the History of the 
Consulate and the Empire ; and had lei- 
sure to prosecute it for several years, 
untilthe commotions of 1848 drewnear. 
Guizot fell, as every body knows, early 
in that year; Molé tried his hand at 
pacifying France, and failed; and now 
the poor, distracted old King, who 
did not know what to do, or which 
way to turn, sent for his old friend 
Thiers, whom he had left in the shade 
so long. Thiers hurried to the Palace, 
accepted the King’s service for the last 
time, and in his turn attempted, ‘in 
conjunction with Odillon Barrot, to 
form a ministry. It was too late. He 
went out and harangued the insurrec- 
tionists —in vain. The Revolution 
swept over him, and Louis Philippe, and 
all the protesting old gentlemen of the 
Orleanist persuasion, like atorrent over 
a pile of moss-covered pebbles. But 
the revolution over, the Republic esta- 
blished, the King in exile—where was 
now Monsieur Thiers? Absolutely 
swimming still ; his head quite above 
water. Perfectly irrepressible, this little 
feverish Provencal in spectacles! Feb- 
ruary saw him swept down bythe revo- 
lution torrent ; June finds him trium- 
phantly strutting into the Constituent 
Assembly, elected a national deputy 
for no less than four constituencies. 
Of the four, he chose to be deputy for 
Paris." He “frankly accepted” the 
Republic, as he “frankly accepted” 
every event of his career which he 
plainly saw could not be helped, and 
in which he might, perhaps, make 
himself a place. He voted for the 
Constitution, voted for Cavaignac’s 
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dictatorship, took an active part in the 
Constituent, and at last we find him 
favouring the election of that very 
Prince to the Presidency upon whom 
he had thrown such shiveringly cold 
water in 1840. Indeed, he more than 
voted for Prince Louis Napoleon ; he 
fought a duel with Monsieur Bixio, 
who had had the impudence to say in 
the Chambers, that he—Thiers—had 
declared ‘that such an election” 
(that of Napoleon) “would be a dis- 
grace to France.” When President 
Bonaparte was fairly in, Thiers at 
first lent him a powerful support, sus- 
tained the Expedition to Rome, op- 
posed the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, and advocated liberty of instruc- 
tion. But when events drew to- 
wards the Empire, and the famous 
electoral law, modifying universal suf- 
frage, was proposed, Thiers poised 
his lance in the other ranks, allied 
himself with the radical “left,” and, 
disgusted with his late Presidential pet, 


went off to Claremont on a visit to | 


his old friend and liege, Louis Phi- 
lippe. On his return, he once more 
plunged into the thickest of the 
forensic fight; and a speech which he 
delivered in January, 1851, became 
memorable for its prophetic tone. 
“If the Assembly yields,” said he, 
“there will henceforth be but one 
power, the form of Government will 
be changed, and the Empire is re- 
established!” And, in November, 
1851, he said, ‘‘This will be the last 
Assembly, perhaps, which will truly 
represent France!” This was the 
funeral oration of the Republic. .- Its 
doom was already pronounced. Fif- 
teen days after came the coup @ état of 
December 2nd, and, as we know, 
Theirs was exiled. But Napoleon 
kindly permitted him to return after 
wandering for five or six months 
through England, Switzerland, and 
Italy ; and when he once more found 
himself in France, he resumed work 
on his history, and finished it. He 
remained long in private life, and the 


world heard little of the belligerent 
old statesman between the establish- 
ment of the Empire in 1852, and the 
new elections of 1863. When that 
event transpired, he once more ap- 
peared in the political arena, again 
entering the Corps Législatif as deputy 
for Paris. He had persuaded himself 
to “accept” the empire as frankly” 
as he had done the Revolution of 
1830 and the Republic of 1848, and 
prepared, as deputy, to mitigate, as 
far as possible, the evils of a per- 
sonal despotism. Since that time no 
man has been more active or more 
persistent in opposition to the mea- 
sures of the Empire. On one occa- 
sion alone has he acted in harmony 
with the policy of the present dynasty. 
He sustained M. Rouher in sending 
an expedition to Rome, for the second 
time, in 1867 ; and on that question 
he separated from his colleagues of 
the Opposition. His forces do not 
seem to be as yet in the least im- 
paired — either those of body, of 
mind, or of belligerency. Thiers 
cannot be said to rank in the first 
class of orators. He has neither the 
imaginative fertility of Lamartine, the 
dialectic force of Berryer, the noble 
Jurore of Mirabeau, nor the smooth 
grace of Montalembert. His elo- 
quence rather resembles the keen 
logical power of Barnave. He is 
frank, bold, limpid, methodical, and 
vigorous. His speeches are less 
set orations than colloquial. He 
seems rather to talk with you than 
harangue at you. From one end of 
his address to the other there is never 
a hesitation; never a _ fault of 
memory; never a disorder in the 
thought. His face is _ sensitively 
mobile, and aids vastly, by its rapidly- 
changing expression, to the effect of 
his eloquence. Although he usually 
prepares his speeches with great care, 
and often spends the whole night, 
after delivering one—correcting and 
amending it in the offices of the 
Moniteur, he probably has no equal 
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in France in extempore debate. A 
sudden discussion always finds him 
ready with his logic and his facts, his 
keen irony and sharp, snapping, 
wordy pugnacity. He has a wonder- 
ful power of insinuating his opinions 
in spite of opposite ideas, and of 
triumphing over hostile views. He 
never gets above his subject, nor does 
he ever vulgarize it by descending 
below it. Sometimes he rises to a 
‘fine frenzy,” but is seldom impres- 
sively eloquent. He is dexterous in 
speech, has great jimesse in his wit, 
and is a perfect master of the merely 
mechanical arts of public speaking. 
When he discusses upon matters in 
which facts are all important, he is 
most precise in his figures and state- 
ments, but has not the art which Glad- 
stone possesses, of making figures 
eloquent. While prudent, and never 
rash, he is not wanting in courage. 
At the insurrection of St. Méry he 
was repeatedly seen at the barricades 
by the side of General Bugeaud. His 
voice is a high treble, and when he 
begins to speak it does not give a 
pleasant impression ; but so even and 
clear is his harangue as he proceeds, 
that you forget its almost falsetto 
tones in the fineness of the language 
which he uses. Lamiartine once gave 
a pithy definition of the difference 
between his own political character 
and that of the ex-minister of Louis 
Philippe. Soon after the revolution 
of 1848, Thiers attempted to form a 
political connection with the poet. 
They met under the trees at the 
Palais Bourbon. ‘ It is impossible,” 


said Thiers, ‘that we should finish 
without coming to an understanding. 
Some day or other we will meet on 
common ground.” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Lamartine, ‘“‘ we will meet ; but to do 
battle with each other. For you, 
Monsieur Thiers, are revolutionary, 
and you are not Liberal ; while I am 
Liberal, and I am not revolutionary.” 
Thiers’ History of the Revolution 
procured him—as was just—an ad- 
mission into that most eagerly sought 
institution—the French Academy. 
He was admitted into the circle of 
French Immortals, in 1833, at the 
age of thirty-six. Not long afterwards 
he was honoured by an election to the 
Academy of Political and Moral 
Sciences. Few men have been the 
recipients of more various or more 
substantial honours; and few men 
have fora longer period so constantly 
occupied the thoughts or received the 
homage of their countrymen. The 
world has, doubtless, not heard the 
last of him yet ; he is but seventy, 
and Palmerston was Premier at a 
much greater age. There-are not 
wanting those who prophesy that 
Thiers will yet “ frankly accept” a 
portfolio from the august hands of 
Napoleon III. Probably, if he did 
so, it would be on condition that his 
ultra-French and belligerent policy 
should be adopted, and that he should 
be the controlling spirit of the Cabinet. 
When Napoleon III. decides to go 
to war with Prussia, he will find 
Thiers—for that purpose at least— 
heart ard soul with him. 
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By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tuis life of the rich English country 
gentleman would seem wonderfully 
beautiful. In a well-set, well-ordered, 
well-trained house of this kind, you 
get almost all the things which are 
supposed by ordinary people to make 
life valuable. To begin with, you get 
rules of life and conduct, in which 
you believe, and which are easy to 
follow : the following of which (such 
as going to church in the morning 
and being as respectable as another 
generally) gives you the prestige of 
being a respectable person. Next 
you get an entourage of accumulated 
beauty and accumulated tradition. No 
one ever knows of the accumulated 
art treasures in any old country-house, 
until a sleepy and tangled-headed 
housemaid burns it down. There you 
have enough to eat and drink ; all of 
the best. There you have air, light, 
exercise. The beauty of horses, the 
beauty of dogs, the beauty of your 
grass-lands in spring and of your 
corn-lands in summer. The beauty 
of your budding oaks in May, when 
the soft note of the wood-pigeon tones 
down the slightly vulgar and too 
vivid green, and the beauty of inter- 
twining beech-twigs in winter, when 
the woodcock rises like some swift, 
dim, noiseless ghost, and you have 


to concentrate your whole intellect— 
all that is in you—into that second 
when you press your trigger, and the 
pretty innocent bird lies dead with 
outstretched wings on the «dead leaves 
before you. 

Then, again, there was a greater. 
beauty and a greater charm than any of 
these things in a highly-toned English 
country gentleman’s house. . I mean 
the relations with servants ; the rela- 
tions between master and man, be- 
tween mistress and maid. One would 
be inclined to think that no relations 
could be much more pleasant than 
those between a good master and a 
good servant. These th ngs, . like 
much else, have passed away; one 
only alludes to this relation in saying 
that the lives of such lads. as the 
Evanses and the Mordaunts are more 
to be envied, in many ways, than those 
of any lads in Europe. 

Now we will leave these Evanses 
and Mordaunts, and go to Camden 
Town. 

That great outcome of one side 
of British genius is one of the first 
things which an intelligent foreigner 
should be taken to see. As an ex- 
ample of the national genius displayed 
in architecture I conceive that it is 
unequalled in Europe, and also in 
America; and in this opinion I am 
confirmed, after consultation, by in- 
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telligent travellers, who go with me 
in saying that it is absolutely unique. 


There is a depth of vulgarity about 


it. with which the Nevskoi Prospect 
and the Hausmann Boulevards com- 
pete but feebly. The Russian and 
the Frenchman have each made an 
effort at soulless, characterless vul- 
garity, but they have failed because 
they have brought in the element of 
size or bigness, the only thing which 
saves Niagara from being one of the 
ugliest cascades in the world. Now, 
in Camden Town we have surpassed 
ourselves. We have had the daring 
greatness to be little, mean, and 
low. We have banished all possi- 
bility of a man’s expressing his cha- 
racter in the shape of his house ; that 
is nothing—have not mere French 
prefects done the same? But we 
have done more. Over hundreds of 
acres we have adopted a style of 
house-building which is, I believe, 
actually unique in the history of the 
world. The will and genius of a na- 
tion often—nay, generally—expresses 
itself in architecture. Nineveh, Paris, 
San Francisco, St.- Petersburg, Pitt 
Street, Sydney, the Pyramids, are all 
cases in point. With regard to Axum, 
of the Ethiopians, and Caracorum, 
of the Tartars, one has little reliable 
information, but I have no doubt that 
they would bear this out, and assist 
one in rendering the theory arguable, 


that the genius of a nation generally 


expresses itself in its houses. 

It would be unwise tocommit one’s- 
self. With Chatsworth and Bucking- 
ham Palace before us, it could not be 
asserted that the very curious taste for 
gregarious vulgarity of opinion among 
the least vulgar, and really the most 
independent, people in the world, 
has culminated at Camden Town. It 
is possible to say that, if Arminius 
were to see Camden Town, he would 
remark, ‘‘ Here is the genius of the 
English nation in bricks and mortar. 
Stone don’t pay. You can’t get at 
best more than four per cent. out of 


fair Ashlar, and you ought never to 
build: under seven.” 

Yet there are about one million 
people, of good education, who live in 
these Philistine Ghettos in London, 
and never grumble. Is there any 
reader who does not know some family 
living in one of these artistically 
abominable terraces—some family 
shut up, with not too much money, in 
a hideous brick box—a family which, 
in spite of its inartistic surroundings, 
exhibits every form of gentleness and 
goodness. Any reader who does not 
know such a family is cue 
unfortunate. 

Some, whose souls are “elsewhere, 
never think of its being inartistic and 
squalid. Others, the people who habi- 
tually eat their hearts, beat against 
such a prison like caged tigers. Until 
his mother came to him, young Gray 
never thought of finding fault with the 
decent, quiet little home hehad prepared 
for his grandmother. Whenshe came, 
he wished she had never come, for he 
saw anew thatshedisliked him, andonly 
knew afresh that he disliked her ;.and 
now thatshe had come, she took good 
care to prove to. himiinét! only that 
she disliked him, but that she hated 
Camden Town; and what was still 
more unfortunate, utterly hated his 
ways and his : works. A“glance at 
him would not be amiss. 

I have heard this gentlest, tenderest, 
and least cruel of men compared to a 
bloodhound in face, because of a 
certain solemn and majestic carriage 
of the head, and a lofty, uplooking, 
speculative habit of the eyes, which 
the bloodhound has among dogs, 
above all other dogs. In mind Gray 
certainly resembled the bloodhounds : 
in this, at least, being nearly the 
gentlest and kindest of created beings ; 
here the fancied resemblance ceases. 
The bloodhound isthestupidest of dogs. 
Allan Gray had a very noble intellect. 

I have described that wild, fierce 
boy (for he was little else), James 
Mordaunt, as carrying his head well; 
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Allan Gray carried his as high as 
ever did James Mordaunt. They 
both carried them like men ready to 
strike ; and when you consider that, 
from the utter dissimilarity of their 
education, their utter divergence in 
every possible line of thought, these 
two youths might have had to strike 
one another, one had better pray that 
they should he kept asunder. 

In stature, he was singularly tall and 
well made, though very slight. Even at 
his present age of thirty, he looked like 
forty—like a made man. In manner 
he was extremely precise ; silent and 
courteous ; in dress excessively neat. 

Seeking about, scarcely guided at 
all, for a rule of life, he had found a 
certain very eminentclergyman of the 
Evangelical party who had given him 
one which suited him so well, that 
he never departed from it. An entire 
faith in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible ; a resolute habit of self-ex- 
amination and prayer; and an intense 
desire to do his whole duty towards 
every one in this world: these were 
his rules of life,and he followed them 
well, while Aunt Eleanor disliked him, 
and called him prig.. Though, while 
she laughed, she said that the world 
would get on no worse for a few more 
of the same stamp. 


His temper was naturally very 


quick indeed, but-he soon discovered 
thisand tamed it—you will never see it 
exhibited. The good and noble man 
who had done so much for him had 
an intense dislike of art in all forms, 
and his teaching in this respect had. 


fallen on congenial soil in the case of 


Allan Gray. What with being natu- 
rally short-sighted, and what with. 
having a very intense and practicali 
mind, he was absolutely unable to 
understand theveryword. Religiously,. 
objects of art were strictly forbidden: 
by the second commandment ; prac- 
tically, they were a dead and totally 
unprofitable loss of money, which 
mgiht be given to all kinds of good. 
works, He admired his little home: 


in Camden Town as being neat and 
respectable, and as representing a 
great deal of sheer hard work and of 
trust from his employers.. In the 
jewellery which passed under: his 
hands he had taste—but not of his 
own. As we know, some boys, too 
stupid to learn their Euclid, actually 
learn it dy heart, and pass examina- 
tion in ¢hat singular way. So Allan 
Gray had actually learnt by rote 
what was in good taste and in bad, 
and was more looked up to as 
an authority in that matter than 
any one in the shop. 

Such a man brought to such a 
home his wild old fury of a grand- 
mother; and in his honest, kindly 
loyalty, laid the whole of his hardly 
earned home at her feet. 

For the first week they got on very 
well together indeed. He returned 
promptly from his business, and gave 
up his whole time to settling her and 
making her comfortable. It. was at 
the end of the very first week, how- 
ever, that the first jar occurred. 

“As you are now comfortably  set- 
tled, grandmother,” he said, at break- 
fast, ‘I need not come home so early. 
Indeed I shall not be home before 
eleven.” 

She merely shrugged her shoulders ; 
but he saw that she did not like it. “I 
shall go to bed early,” she said. “I 
don’t care for looking out on the gas- 
lamps.” 

“Can you not read, grandmother?” 

“‘T have not got anything to read. 
I have read the newspaper, and I 
have nothing to read besides.” 

“Have you read the book I gave 
you?” 

‘‘No. It is a religious book, which 
‘ought to be read by a religious 
‘woman, which I most decidedly am 
not, and don’t mean to be. I'll go 
‘to bed and think of the fine old times.” 

I think all women can be kind 
when they have given deep pain, even 
‘to a man they dislike. . She saw such 
xa look of hopeless pain in Allan 
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Gray's face as he left the room to go 
to his business that she called him 
back. 

“There, you silly lad,” she said, 
“don’t mind what I say. You meant 
kindly by bringing me here, and we 
shall do very well. I came because 
I thought it would be a change, and I 
love change; and, heaven help me, I 
have got it; it is duller than the 
other place. Let us bear with one 
another, boy. I have money, and in 
a few years it will be yours.” 

“You do not think I want your 
money, grandmother? I had not the 
wildest idea you had any.” 

“Go to your work,” she said, im- 
periously; and he went. 

When he was gone, she said, “I 
knew that he did not know that I had 
any. He is quite honest. I wish I 
had notcome. Brick walls for Cara- 
doc; a methodist, or a pretended one, 
for my garden of beauties. Allan's 
Puritan crop and mutton-chop whis- 
kers for Roland’s curly head and 
Eddy’s pretty eyes. Well, I am freer 
here.” 

Such was the life to which Allan 
Gray was condemned. Was it an un- 
beautiful or an unhappy one? I think 
that you will say that it was not. 
That it was a singular contrast to the 
very beautiful life of the Mordaunts, 
the Evanses and the Maynards, is 
most true. Camden Town is not Cara- 
doc, nor Saffron Hill Longmynd : any 
more than Allan Gray, the toiler, 
was Roland Evans, handsome and 
strong, the favourite among favourites 
of fortune. Yet they were both happy 
men in their way. Both lived in the 
future: the one in a future of antici- 
pated triumph; but Allan Gray’s future 
went further than Roland's as yet. 
Allan’s future went deep and far into 
the next world; his quiet fanaticism 
was as potent a means of taking him 
out of himself as were Roland's 
dreams of triumphs in the Schools 
or the Senate. Roland's surroundings 
were as graceful and as beautiful as 


those of a Greek. Allan Gray could 
dispense with them, nay, was even 
glad to do so, for he called them in 
his quaint language ‘“‘a snare.” A 
man who is perfectly assured that in 
thirty years he will be walking in the 
City of the New Jerusalem, as de- 
scribed in the 21st of The Revelation, 
is not likely to care much about the 
inartistic squalor of Camden Town, 
even if he could appreciate it, which 
Allan Gray could not. The coster- 
monger, against whose barrow this 
solemn young gentleman walked 
sometimes, and to whom this solemn 
“young swell” apologized, did not 
know that the tall young gentleman 
was thinking with his whole soul over 
the beatific vision. The Romish 
priest for whom Allan sent when he 
found that a soul was craving, on the 
verge of death, for the old offices 
which had given comfort before, little 
thought that the young man’ with the 
face like a bloodhound, who had so 
courteously handed over the dying 
man to him, went home to pray that 
the Scarlet Abomination might cease 
out of the land. 

A most perfect fanatic—a man 
who was unable to appreciate any 
form of artistic beauty—a man given 
up toa business which he hated and 
despised ; and yet who had a flower- 
garden too; a garden also in which 
he could see his flowers grow. They 
were apt to wither and die, certainly; 
but he had heard that of all flower- 
gardens. 

On this day, when he had first left 
his grandmother alone, he went first 
to his place of business, the jeweller’s, 
and dashed at once into the books. 
The partners came to him once or 
twice on business, and he gave back 
their kindly smiles of courtesy and 
trust as frankly and as honestly as 


-any man could. So he worked away 


at the dull figures, which were not 
dull to him, for he had his purpose, 
until nearly three o'clock in the day, 
and then uneasily began to hear the 
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carriages pass. ‘‘I must go into 
Vanity Fair soon, I doubt,” he said to 
himself. 

He was quite right. A youth 
came in, and said, “If you please, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Henry wants you. 
And Allan, with a sigh, arose and 
followed. 

Mr. Henry was the youngest part- 
ner, Allan’s old friend: he managed 
to brush past him. ‘Allan, my 
dear,” he said, “to the rescue! 
Father and uncle are both engaged, 
and here is the Duchess of Cheshire 
wanting loose opals and sapphires 
for setting.” 

“C, 16 and Q. 19,” said Allan, in 
whisper, and passed on, with his head 
in the air, for his interview with 
the Duchess, looking uncommonly 
like an ideal duke himself. What 
were principalities and powers to 
him 

“The stones will be here at once, 
your grace,” he said, calmly, ‘One 
of the house has gone for them. 
May I take the liberty of inquiring 
whether it is your grace’s intention 
to set the stones together ?” 


The Duchess said, “I had a 
design of doing so. I wanted to 
give my daughter, Lady Alice 


Barty, a necklace for her wedding. 
I thought they would look pure and 
innocent,” said the natural woman. 
‘I mean, I thought it would be in 
good taste,” said the artificial one. 

_ Allan bowed, and said, ‘“ They 
will be here directly, your grace.” 
He was back for one instant among 
the sapphire, the sardonyx, the jas- 
per, and the chalcdony of the New 


Jerusalem ; but he had two existences ; 


he was quite ready for her when she 
said— 

“ Do you think it will do?” 

Now the Duchess of Cheshire was, 
in her old age, a very religious 
woman of a certain sect; and a very 
open-handed woman also, as more 
than one prophetical expounder of 
the Revelations well knew. Allan 


Gray knew it, but would have died 
sooner than trade on it ; nevertheless, 
he gave this singularly odd answer, 
which, coming from a shop-manager 
to a Duchess, must have rather 
astounded her grace. 

“It would scarcely do, your grace, 
as the taste of the world goes. And, 
as a general rule, you present. to a 
young lady, on her real entrance into 
the world, something symbolical.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady; “ but 
sapphire represents the blue of 
heaven, and the cloud of onyx the 
troubles on earth.” For she had got 
rambling, too, and was thinking of 
the time when her son Charley was 
killed in the duel, and of other dis- 
asters since, and forgot that the 
solemn, imperial gentleman before 
her was only a shop “‘ manager.” 

“In the New Jerusalem, your 
grace,” said the shopman, quietly, 
‘‘which we will pray that the Lady 
Alice may enter, the gates were 
twelve pearls: why should not her 
ladyship have a twelve-fold co/lier of 
large pearls, with the other jewels 
interspersed ? That would be really 
symbolical, I should fancy, under 
your grace’s approbation, and at least 
Christian.” 

The astonished old lady could only 
say, ‘* Faut de mieux—would the 
colours be in good taste ?” 

“ They would be in St. John’s 
taste,” said Allan, with that curious 
confidence and audacity which few 
other sects possess now, and re- 
mained silent. 

“It is really a beautiful idea,” said 
the old lady. ‘Your house is 
famous for its good taste. I think 
I will say yes ; I like your idea very 
much; you are evidently a good young 
man. Plan out the necklace for me.” 
And she retired to her carriage, and 
talked all the evening, and for many 
evenings, of the wonderful young 
man at Morton’s. And Lady Alice 
Barty wore that necklace on her 
wedding-day. 
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‘Meanwhile, Henry had been wait- 
ing with the sapphires and the opals, 
and seeing the Duchess depart, 
thought that they had missed an 
order. ‘Why, the old lady is 
gone,” he said. 

“* Have you any exceptionally-large 
pearls ?” asked Allan. What a pity 
it is that we should have let the 
Googerat necklace go! I would give 
anything for those pearls now.” 

‘‘ Hang it! you can have them, if 
you want them. There was no cash 
produced. She is burst up, and they 
are in the safe, now.” 

“ That is well. Keep the twelve 
best. I suppose you never heard of 
Chrysoprasus ?” 

“ Never,” said Henry Leighton. 

‘““We must try Niello Antico,” 
said Allan. ‘Get me these other 
Stones, and don’t disturb me, if you 
can help it. I will go and design 
this necklace ; it is a large order for 
our house. Send the artist to me. 
‘And the street of the city was of 
pure gold, as it were transparent 
glass,"\that is, white enamel over 
gold. Send me the artist.” 

So the ultra-Protestant actually 
set to work to symbolize in his trade, 
in a gold necklace, the very thing 
which puzzles and awes the most 
advanced Christians. He was dis- 
turbed, if aught could disturb him. 

Just before the shop’s closing he 
was called out again. This time he 
had to attend to a different kind of 
people. An evil man was buying 
jewels for a young girl, and the girl 
had had jewels bought for her before, 
and knew their value, and was so 
particular that Gray had to be called 
in again. He stood before these two 
quite quietly, and served them well, 

_and gave them his advice, knowing 
that he- was serving his employers. 
There were plenty of precedents in 
the Old Testament, which he read 
most, but fewer in the New, which he 
read least. Those two were as 
nothing to him. A hog comes to 


your gate, and you throw it an apple ; 
the hog is nothing to you, and they 
were less than nothing to him. 

‘“« Now,” he said to the three part- 
ners, as soon as the shop was shut, 
“T am going to walk in my garden.” 

“Does your garden take much 
to keep up, Gray?” said the senior 
partner.” 

‘Well, it would cost more than I 
could afford, sir, if it were properly . 
kept up.” 

‘“* Now, how much, for instance,” 
said the senior partner—“ to keep it 
going properly, you know—do you 
think it would cost to keep your 
garden in order?” 

“The whole garden?” asked 
Allan ; “I have only a share of it.” 

“Say the whole garden, then?” 
said the senior partner. 

“ Well,” said Allan, “I could do 
something with £400,000 a-year, if 
I had the management of it. As it 
is, I do what I can.” 

‘‘We were going to increase your 
salary,” said the senior partner, 
laughing, ‘“‘ by £100 a-year, but I 
suppose that would not be much for 
your garden ?” 

“ Very little,” said Allan; and 
then, remembering himself, said,- 
‘‘' You are very kind to me. I thank’ 
you deeply. I will make good use 
of the money which you entrust to 
me from God.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ALLAN GRAY was walking swiftly 
away, with his face towards his 
flower-garden, when he heard himself 
hailed, and pausing, was overtaken 
by the junior partner. 

‘Here is a young gentleman wants 
you,” he said; ‘the has been waiting 
at the shop-door ever so long, and 
having given you up, came into the 
shop. Iran after you.” 
“A young gentleman?” 

“A regular young swell. He says 
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that he knows you would speak to him 
if you saw him.” 

Allan Gray, coming into the shop, 
saw a slight, deer-eyed youth before 
him, who held out his hands and said, 
‘Allan, you have not forgot me ?” 

It was Eddy Evans. The few de- 
monstrations of kindly feeling which 
Englishmen allow themselves were 
over in a moment. Their eyes did the 
rest, and then Eddy and Allan were 
alone in the street together. 

“You had not forgotten me ?” said 
Eddy. 

“Was it likely that I could forget 
you? Did I not think you had for- 
gotten me ?” said Allan Gray. 

“See, then,” said Eddy, with both 
his hands clasped over Allan’s arm, 
and his face turned up into the solemn 
face of the other, “how unfair you 
can be. Have I not deserted all 
pleasure, as they call it, to come here 
for the higher and more real pleasure 
of seeing you?” 

Allan said nothing, but he some- 
how noticed Eddy’s hands, which 
were clasped over his left arm. Ed- 
dy’s hands were very small, and he 
had on the most beautifully made 
lemon-coloured kid-gloves. These 
attracted Allan’s attention so much, 
that he took one of Eddy’s hands in 
his, and held it there, and passed his 
brown fingers up and down the seams, 
and said, ‘‘ What pretty gloves!” For 
he loved the lad as much as he could 
love any one, and he permitted his love 
to demonstrate itself so far. 

“T doubt you are an old brute,” 
said Edward. ‘You are not a bit 
glad to see me.” 

“I am very happy,” said Allan. 

“Yes, but you don’t show it,” said 
Eddy. ‘‘/ am happy to see you again, 
but I don’t look like a Memnon. 
I want to spend the evening with you. 
Where are you going ?” 

“I will go anywhere with you,” 
said Allan. ‘‘Where were you going ?” 

“I was going to dine at the Bedford 
with the others, and then we were 


going to the play, and then we were 
going to Cremorne. But I gave it 
all up to come to you, and you don't 
care for me.” 

‘I care for you more than for any 
living being, Edward,” said Allan. 

“Hush, man, I know you do,” 
said Edward. ‘Have I not come to 
you? Have I not proved that I, also, 
care for you—after Roland ?” 

‘Friendships will settle in a few 
years,” said Allan. ‘We will see 
how this sentimental fondness for one 
another will settle itself. Which is a 
great problem.” 

«Not such a great problem as this,” 
said Edward. ‘ Where are you going 
to take me?” 

‘I was going to my flower-garden. 
Will you come? Dare you come?” 

‘IT dare anything. I am an 
Evans, and I would sooner go to 
Newgate with you than to Vauxhall 
with another. I will come.” 

“Then we will go. How did you 
come to London ?” 

“Our fathers gave us money to 
come and see the town, and we have 
come to see it; Roland and Johnny, 
and Jimmy Mordaunt and I. And we 
have been to St. Paul's, which is 404 
feet in height ; and to the Monument, 
which is 202; and to the Tower,which | 
was built by Augustus the Stark, King 
of Saxony ; and I found it very slow, 
for tastes vary. Indeed, Jim Mor- 
daunt quarrelled violently with his 
brother on the same subject on the 
very summit and top of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, Jimmy declaring that any 
one could have built it if he had had 
the money, and Johnny accusing his 
brother of trying to be fine. I got 
sick of all this giddy dissipation, and 
asked Roland for liberty. So he took 
away my money, and let me come to . 

ou.” . 
‘ “Why did he take away your 
money ?.” asked Allan. 

“He always does. I give it away 
when people ask-me for it, and so does 
Jim Mordaunt, John Mordaunt used 
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to take his brother’s money away until 
he got too big. Jim won't stand it 
now, and fights.” 

‘“You don’t fight Roland, then ?” 

“No, Roland does as he likes. No- 
body ever could resist Roland, you 
know. Besides, he leaves me some. 
I have five shillings or more now.” 

“Howold are you, Edward Evans?” 

Seventeen.” 

“You are very childish and simple. 
I doubt if we had better go where 
we are going—yet, we will go. Are 
you too great a child to share my 
pleasure ? Why should I ask you ? 
Let us come?” 

The bright evening summer's day- 
light fell full and strong upon the 
squalor of the streets through which 
they passed ; streets which became 
more squalid, mean, and ugly, as they 
passed along. In the darkness of the 
winter's evening their wretchedness is 
hidden ; under the summer sun it is 
patent. Eddy chattered at first, but 
less and less as the streets got nar- 
rower and more dirty, and at the top 
of Saffron Hill he was quite silent. 

For the people were so wild, so 
strange, and so very fierce. They 
scolded one another so much, and 
when they were civil to one another, 
their language was hard and wild; 
and to Eddy, listening with his keen 
little ears, it seemed that their conver- 
sation turned on two things only, 
money and drink. 

‘I don’t like this place,” said Eddy, 
very emphatically ; ‘‘it is a bad place. 
I like pretty places and pretty things. 
What are those bells ? 

‘The big one ?” 

“Yes; the one like Tom.” 

“That is the bell of the Roman 
Catholics; they have established them- 
selves here.” 

“Do they do good ?” 

“« Every one who works for Christ 
does good,” said Allan Gray, the ex- 
treme Protestant. ‘Of course, they 
do good. They work among these 
Irish, whom they have, for their own 


purposes, kept sitting in outer dark- 
ness, and they do good. And they'd 
need.” 

“What is the little sharp bell ?” said 
Eddy, getting interested. 

“That is the Puseyite Church,” 
said Allan, with a smile. ‘ We tried 
that together, you know, at Shrews- 
bury.” 

“I liked it,” said Eddy; “you 
did not. Do they do good?” 

“No end,” answered Allan. “I 
get into trouble for saying so, though.” 

““Do you low Church people do 
good, Allan ?” 

‘We think so; you must come and 
see. Stay here a moment; there is 
arow. Keep quiet.” 

The narrow steep lane before them 
was crowded with people of the very 
lowest order, all talking in that dread- 
ful, hoarse, London voice, which, I 
confess, I have never heard elsewhere. 
As Allan and Eddy had been looking 
down ‘that lane, they had seen it 
swarming with ‘‘roughs,” male and 
female, intermingling, growling, and 
swearing ; but now there was an in- 
cident. Ask the next policeman, or 
read your newspaper, before you say 
that I exaggerate here. 

From the door of one of the houses 
came stumbling, impelled by some 
blow from behind, a woman, bare- 
headed and mad, who recovered her 
balance in the middle of the street, 
and confronted the door from which 
she had come. Her fierce, bruised 
face, her demoniac fury, and her hor- 
rible wild words, made Eddy tremble 
and cling close to Allan. In another 
moment a man had dashed out of the 
door and confronted the woman, who 
was at bay, and the cowardly crowd 
parted. It wasan Irish row, and they 
were man and wife. No one had a 
right to 

Then began once more the fierce, 
wild objurgation, rising to a scream 
on the part of the woman and a roar 
on the part of the man, until there 
was an instant’s silence, as he went 
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at her. Then inarticulate curses, 
worse than the worst roar of any wild 
beast, as he seized her by the hair, 
cast her heavily down, and began 
kicking her on the head. 

Not a soul of all the soulless 
cowards around interfered. They were 
Irish; the man was a dangerous 
character ; and, moreover, they were 
man and wife. Not one soul inter- 
fered. Allan Gray uttered an oath 
which was strange to his vocabulary, 
and made a dash forward against the 
crowd ; but there was one more nimble 
than he. 

While he was stopped disputing by 
three or four heavy costermongers— 
who had the strongest objection to 
any interference on any grounds 
between a man and his “ Missis,” 
Eddy, with that rapid dexterity which 
is gained at football and cricket, had 
parted the crowd—nay, had done 
more. He had delivered his two 
little fists straight into the eyes of 
the Irish gentleman, and was ap- 
parently prepared to do so once more. 

It is impossible to say how the 
matter would have ended, for . the 
woman had risen, and dazed and 
stunned as she was by her husband’s 
kicks on the head, had her wits 
enough about her to see that this 
youth before her husband was the 
youth who had saved her life by 
giving her husband two black eyes. 
She therefore found it necessary, ac- 
cording to the creed of her class, to 
entirely eradicate and destroy that 
youth. Having thrown a few flowers 
of speech at our poor Eddy, she made a 
resolute advance towards him, and in 
another moment it would have fared 
badly with him—when Allan Gray, 
having been recognized by some 
among the crowd, there was a cry 
raised of “Teacher! Teacher!” and 
he was allowed topass. Withsingular 
misfortune, he arrived just in time to 
get between Eddy and the infuriated 
Irishwoman ; Eddy, who was expect- 
ing another attack from the husband, 


watched Allan Gray, and knew more 
about him than he had ever known 
before. Deep down in the man 
there was a strain of humour, utterly 
unsuspected by himself, but detected 
at once by headlong Eddy, who knew 
the article when he saw it, if ever a 
lad did. 

The woman raged at him, with 
her ten nails spread out, blind in 
her wrath. Gray, with great dex- 
terity, caught her two wrists in 
his hands, and said, quietly, ‘‘ Now, 
my dear, good soul, do just think 
how very much at random you are 
acting.” 

“Where's the young man as hit 
him ?” she said, slightly struggling. 
“Give me that young man!” And 
then she proceeded to describe what 
she intended to do to that ornamental 
young undergraduate who had saved 
her from the brutality of her husband, 
with a degree of detail which cannot 
be reproduced here. Her object, it 
seems, was Eddy’s lungs—she called 
them his “‘ lights”—and garnished her 
speech with adjectives and participles. 
Her argument took the form of what 
a sporting paper might call ‘reiterated 
asseveration.” She struggled a very 
little, for the poor thing was faint, and 
Allan Gray soon dropped her hands. 

“Ah!” she said, “‘ you're a teacher, 
I doubt; I didn’t see you. But,” 
with sudden vivacity, ‘I'll have out 
the liver of any chap that lays hands 
on my man! If they was a teacher’s 
I would ; if they was yours I would. 
He has been a good husband to me 
out of liquor, and I'll stand by him 
against———.” Aposeopesis is the best 
thing here.* 


*One pretends to write ‘‘a story of real 
life.” If one were to give the mere incidents 
of low London life, one would be accused of 
exaggeration. No publisher could be found 
who would print the lan which one 
hears habitually about Saffron Hill. No one 
who has not been there knows what that dis- 
trictis. Lord Shaftesbury at Field Lane, and 
Mr. Mackonochie at St. Alban’'s, Holborn, are 
working and civilizing most nobly. God 
speed them both! 
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‘What a very foolish woman you 
will find yourself, if you once have 
sufficient resolution to bring your 
mind to bear upon it, you know,” said 
Gray, with the most perfect temper. 
“You should bring your mind to 
bear on questions of this kind, and 
should not take action in this rapid 
and illogical manner. You should 
think the question out.” 

‘Where is the young man as in- 
terfered between me and my man? I'll 
have that young man’s life, I will!” 
she went on with that hoarse, thick, 
London voice, which most of us, 
alas! know. 

“« Now just think how very foolishly 
you are talking,” said Allan Gray. 
«You would have been killed if he 
had not interfered, you know,” and 
the whole business was suddenly 
finished by a maudlin and tearful 
reconciliation between the man and 
his wife, not much less disgusting 
than the quarrel; after which, Eddy 
and Allan Gray walked on together. 

“TI don’t think much of your 
flower-garden, as yet,” said Eddy; 
‘these people are worse and more 
brutal than the country people.” 

“« They have a hundred times more 
individuality of character,” said Gray, 
shortly ; and Eddy, puzzled with the 
length of his words, passed into a 
whitewashed passage, at the end of 
which were stone stairs. 

Eddy thought first of gaols, then 
of workhouses, then of hospitals, as 
they passed up flight after flight of 
stairs ; but at last Gray opened a door, 


and there was a warm whiff of hot - 


humanity, and an universal buzz of 
teaching and learning voices, and he 
thought at once of the old class-room 
at Gloucester. 

“Where shall I go?” said he, to 
Allan Gray. 

“Where God directs you,” said 
Gray. ‘I must attend to my class; 
God will see after you. 77s is my 
flower-garden.” 

A strange one. About three hun- 


dred present in awhitewashed room, of 
all ages, and nearly all degrees,* di- 
vided into classes. Gray having de- 
serted him, Eddy the ornamental did 
what most shy English lads do when 
they find themselves in a social diffi- 
culty, took off his hat, and sat down 
in the first place he could find. 

And what a queer place it was, 
and yet such a very familiar one. 
A young gentleman, in spectacles, was 
instructing a class of boys in Scrip- 
ture history, and Eddy slipped in, on 
to the end of the form, as a kind of 
ornamental Head Boy, used to the 
situation, and dropped from the skies. 
The instant he sat down on that bench 
the old school-fear was upon him, and 
the spectacled young gentleman of 
his own age was his dreaded master. 
That young gentleman looked at him 
through his spectacles, and Eddy 
trembled. But he had sat down at 
the head of the class, and was com- 
mitted to anything. The young 
gentleman looked very much as if 
he would like to go through a biblical 
pedigree or so with him, and Eddy 
devoutly hoped that he wouldn't. 

Looking at his fellow-pupils, Eddy 
saw that there were eight of them, 
and that these sons of the conquerors 
of India had developed their genius 
in the direction of dirt. Yet there 
was a striking similarity to the old 
Shrewsbury classes in the way they 
behaved. The furious, irrepressible 
boisterousness, of which the Dean of 
St. Paul’s complained, was rampant 
enough here. 

As Eddy sat and looked, he saw 
this. Two boys, utterly tired out, had 
gone to sleep one against the other. 
A very brisk boy, who was very 
creditably answering the Biblical 
questions of the spectacled young 
gentleman, perceived these two boys. 
After looking steadily at the young 
gentleman and at Eddy, to take them 


* We have had surgeons and engineers in 
Field Lane before now, and shall have them 


again, 
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into his confidence, this boy, instead 
of answering his question, advanced 
across the floor, and taking the nose 
of the smaller of the sleeping boys 
between his finger and thumb, 
half wrung it off his face; after 
which, he went back to his place 
with the air of a boy who had done 
a dexterous thing, and continued to 
answer biblical questions in a way. 

The young gentleman in the spec- 
tacles took no notice; and as for Eddy, 
it seemed to him that he was back 
again at a school, mastered by moni- 
tors. | He was wondering whether 
or not he could “take down” the pre- 
sent teacher, or whether he could be 
taken down himself and everlastingly 
disgraced by the dirty boy who had 
pulled the sleeping boy’s nose, when 
a trifling miscarriage on the part of 
this very lively boy got him relieved 
from his hideous thrall. 

The young gentleman in the spec- 
tacles, doing good work, if ever a man 
did it, sacrificing time, pleasure, age, 
and not a little health also, in his 
self-imposed task of civilizing these 
boys, had found nothing better to 
teach them than obscure and very 
doubtful questions of theology. He 
saw in Eddy, with his dark-blue 
necktie, an Oxford man ; a congeni- 
tal Puseyite, as he had been taught 
to believe, though Eddy was nothing 
of the kind. He therefore thought 
that he would air his boys’ theology 
before Eddy, and send him back 
discomfited. The end was dis- 
aster. 


“With regard to the true fold,” 


he said ; ‘ who are the true fold ?” 

“All faithful people,” said the 
lively boy who had pulled the other 
boy’s nose. 

“And for whom do we pray in 
this collect, that they may be brought 
into the fold?” 

The boy meant to say, for he was 
a sharp boy, and remembered, “ All 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics.” 
What he did say was, “ All Jews, 


turkeys, fiddlers, and architects.’ 
After which Eddy fled. 

There was at the end of the room, 
next the door, a class which had no 
teacher at all; Eddy, in sauntering 
past it, and looking very curiously 
at it, as he did at the others, was 
descried by them, and, so to speak, 
hailed. 

“Will you come here, sir? We 
have not got any one,” said a bright- 
looking lad about his own age, who 
rose from the teacher's chair with a 
Bible in his hand, and confronted 
Eddy ; who could but come, very 
frightened, with all his rings, and 
pins, and gewgaws; Ae sat down, took 
the Bible, and stared round him 
stupidly. 

“TI don’t know anything about 
teaching,” he began, finding it was 
necessary to say something, ‘ but 
I know the Acts in Greek, and I 
have been used to class and lecture. 
Where are we?” 

The bright-looking lad’s eyes some- 
how attracted his, and he addressed 
him, 

“We are on the voyage of St. 
Paul, sir,” said the bright youth. 
And a voice at Eddy’s other elbow 
said, ‘“‘ And we've been arguing. I 
maintain that St. Paul would have 
to tramp it from Gaeta to Rome after 
they got ashore there. And most 
burning and bustin’ hot it is, as I 
well knows, having tramped it my- 
self ; and nothing to see when you get 
there. Not to be compared to the 
Broadway, or, for that matter, Sydney, 
or, if you strains a p’int, Rio, or, if you 
strains another p’int, Ratcliffe High- 
way. J never seen nothing at Rome 
equally to what you may see at Cal- 
cutta. That's the place. Why, old 
Jummagy Bummagy  (Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy) hangs out a hundred 
times better than the old Pope. 
Blow Aim.” 

Eddy looked in his wonder to the 
bright lad, who understood him at 
once, and said,— 
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Sailor, sir.” 

Eddy looked suddenly at the sailor 
—a man with close-cropped grey hair, 
and a red-brown face, with a rather 
obstinate expression ; and as he did 
so he shut up his Bible, and the 
others shut up ¢heir Bibles. For, as 
thie sailor said that night when he got 
into bed, they had been making un- 
common bad weather of it. 

‘I want to ask you people a few 
questions,” said Eddy. ‘I think 
you are better able to instruct 
me than I you. Will you tell me 
this—I hardly know where to begin, 
but this, if it is not impertinent— 
what have you got to live on?” 

The heads went at once together 
to the centre of the class, listening. 
Some one—of course, it is nobody's 
business—had better look at those 
heads now and then, at a leisure 
moment. They are generally dirty, 
suggesting blue precipitate ; yet there 
are eyes in them out of which the 
devil can look, The heads all drew 
together to hear what their spokes- 
man, the bright young man, was to 
say to this pretty lad, with the £200 
worth of jewellery on him. I doubt 
more than one in that class could 
appraise Eddy pretty accurately—at 
Fagin prices. 

“ Well, sir,” said the bright young 
man, ‘we ain't any of us got none 
on it at all. We are all in here off 
the tramp.” 

« Have you been tramping ?” asked 
Eddy, interested. 

“ Tramping round for work ; yes, 


« How very pleasant !” said Eddy. 
«Why on earth did you come here ? 
Do you mean to say that you went 
on from one place to another, with- 
out caring where you slept, in this 
beautiful summer weather ? I should 
like that immensely.” 

“You see, sir, that we had no- 
thing.” 

always thought,” said Eddy, 
“that you had barrows of cherries, 


or grindstones, or vans with ‘brass 
knockers, when you went on the 
tramp. I always thought it looked 
so pleasant.” 

‘“We hadn’t got no said 
the sailor. 

“T have not got any, either,” said 
Eddy, wishing to awaken a fellow- 
feeling somehow, but feeling very 
much at sea. ‘‘ My eldest brother has 
taken away my money, because he 
was afraid I should make a fool of 
myself; and my brother is a very 
talented young man, with a singularly 
good judgment.” 

The sailor, who was getting sleepy 
again, assented to this proposition 
more emphatically than good manners 
would warrant in other circles. He 
was decidedly of a mind with Roland. 

One of the young Eutychians here 
suddenly became animated as though 
by a miracle, and said, in that hoarse 
Cockney voice which no one whom I 
have ever heard, except Mr. Maccabe, 
can imitate, ‘If the young gover- 
nor’s brother were a near hand with 
the dibs, as his were, Lord knows, 
yet the young governor might 
probably have such a thing as the 
price of a pint of beer about him, 
which he’d never miss,” and was 
continuing his argument when the 
sailor awakened himself thoroughly, 
and said in a voice which, though 
hoarse like the Cockney's, was not 
slovenly as his was, but emphatic 
enough to be heard ten feet off in 
the wildest gale which ever blew 
round the Horn,— 

“ Shut up!” 

Eddy, a little frightened, looked 
at the bright young man, who raised 
his eyebrows and put up his finger. 
For the old sailor was going to 
speak; and it was evident to Eddy 
that this young man, for whom he 

was getting a stronger and stronger 
inet, put value on the old fellow's 
opinions. 

* Your brother was right in a- 
taking your money away from you. | 
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I can see as you've heaps on it, mor’n 
what most folks 'ud git through with. 


But you'll never have enough. You'll : 


give it all away, as I give mine ; or 
you'll lend it, or you'll drop it in the 
lee-scuppers in a gale of wind. 
Why, if you was paid a hundred and 
forty pound down, as I’ve known 
done, on the capstan-head in Hod- 
son’s Bay, for the run home, and 
that ship was drove into Rio through 
one of these racing: skippers racking 
every stick out of her, you’d knock 
every penny of it down in a week. 
Your brother must be an uncommon 
sensible young man for taking your 
money away from you the minute 
you come ashore. I should like to 
see him. I wish I'd had a brother 
as would have took mine.” 

“ But, sir,” said Eddy, puzzled 

and startled, turning over the leaves 
of the Bible, “if you haven't got any 
money, we might give you some of 
ours.” 
“What ‘ud be the good, with two 
such as you and me? I’ve had 
heaps on it at times, well earned 
mostly ;. though I picked up a digger 
once in Francisco, which digger is 
on my conscience now I’m down in 
my luck : fourteen hundred dollars 
at Eucre in three sittings, and I 
slipping down right or left bower* on 
the ground, as_ the hand served: 
Lord forgive me! He won’t try to 
pick up a British sailor again in a 
hurry,” went on the old man, with a 
flash of the old Adam. “But the 
money done me no good, no more 
than yours will. I give the main of 
it away, and I knocked down the 
rest; and then I loafed round, 
because I wouldn’t ship for fear of 
another rush, and I were very bad off, 
young sir, until Bill Taylor come.” 

The bright -young man whispered, 
“Let him go on, sir; he knows 
heaps of things.” 


. * As intelligible to the British reader as it 
was to Eddy. 


Eddy, with his Bible now wide 
open, and his eyes more open than 
his Bible, asked,— 

“« What did Mr. Taylor do for you, 
if you please ?” 

“He convinced me of sin,” said 
the old sailor. ‘And I have never 
lost the conviction, I can’t help 
going on a-doing on it at times ; but 
then, don’t you see, I’m convinced of 
it; and that’s nigh half way; for 
Bill Taylor said so, and there was 
nobody ever like 

At this point a loud voice from the 
platform said, with somewhat of a 
whine, Eddy thought, ‘* My brethren, 
I will now address you on the fourth 
chapter of the Ephesians;” and at 
the same moment he felt a touch upon 
his shoulder. It was Allan Gray. 

“ Arise, and let us go hence,” he 
said. And Eddy arose. 

But the class arose also, and came 
round him, and pressed on him. And 
the bright young man, who was 
spokesman, said, ‘Come to us again ;” 
and all their eyes brightened whenthey 
said after him, ‘‘Come to us again.” 

And Eddy said, hurriedly, “I will 
try; I think that we might do one 
another good.” And to the young 
man he said, ‘Tell me your name, 
and come to. me at Ashley's Hotel to- 
morrow morning.” And the young 
man gave him his name; and his 
name was Joseph Hartop. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALLAN Gray, taking Eddy, departed 
somewhat swiftly, by a side-door, just 
as the expounder of the evening had 
laid down his argument, which was 
that the whole human race was na- 
turally doomed to a fate utterly too 
horrible for description, or even con- 
templation ; that the Deity had in all 
time and eternity known the fate of 
each individual ; and that there were 
certain symptoms by which you might 
know whether or not the Deity had 
beforehand, apparently for no reason, 
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condemned you to eternal fire or 
everlasting bliss. Allan Gray and 
Eddy had heard this much before 
Allan got Eddy away from his new 
friends. 

When they were in the street, Allan 
Gray said, ‘‘ Well, it is cooler here. 
That fellow would have it hot enough 
for us, if he had Azs way.” 

“But I thought you were the same 
way of thinking yourself,” said Eddy. 

“Don't begin that sort of thing, 
pray don’t,” said Allan, with extreme 
irritation. ‘What earthly business 
can it be to you what my religious 
opinions really are?” 

“I am very sorry,” said Eddy; “I 
did not mean to make you angry ; 
please don’t be angry ; no one is ever 
angry with me, you know.” 

Allan’s touch on Eddy’s shoulder 
quite reassured him. That little gen- 
tleman knew the look of an eye, and 
the touch of a hand, as well as 
most. 

«My dear soul,” said Allan, 

could be angry wth you. I am only 
angry 40 you? You are one of the 
very people expressly made to be an- 
gry 
_ Well, be angry fo me then,” said 
Eddy. ‘What is the matter? Are 
you cross with the fellow who was 
preaching, for instance ?” 


“Yes. God is not a vindictive 
fiend.” 
“2 was chasséed for saying 


the same things in the very same 
words,” said Eddy. 

“Let them try it with me,” said 
Gray, in a low snarling voice. ‘Is 
Samson to sit for ever in the Temple 
of the Philistines? Let them provoke 
me to get my twoarms round the pil- 
lars, and the house shall come down 
upon their heads, and on mine too. I 
tell you, young Evans, that God is not 
as they paint Him.” 

And Eddy said, ‘“‘ You went about 
searching for formulas, you know; and 
you have taken up with these. If they 
don’t suit you, change them.” 


“Have you zo faith left then?” said 
Allan. 

“Yes; I think so. But ask me 
when I lie dying, and I'll tell you 
better about 

_ “Sixty years hence,” said Gray. 
‘‘ How is your aunt Eleanor ?” 

“Very bad,” said Eddy, a boy 
again. 

““What is the matter with her?” 
said Gray. 

. “The same that was the matter 
with the young lady in ‘Pickwick’— 
want of taste. She don’t like you.” 

‘‘ Does she dislike me very much ?” 
asked Gray. 

‘Most specially and particularly,” 
said Eddy. ‘Whatever your doubts 
on religious subjects may be, you may 
make your mind easy about ¢hat.” 

‘Don’t be flippant,” said Gray. 

“T am not,” said Eddy. “I am 
speaking to facts. My aunt hates you 
like poison.” 

“What does she say against me ?” 

‘“‘ She says you are such an abomi- 
nable prig. And so you are, you 
know.” 

Many do not understand English 
badinage. When it seems coarsest 
and most offensive, it frequently only 
proves that the men who are using it 
are the best friends in the world. This 
last remark of Eddy’s made Allan 
Gray laugh, and put him in good- 
humour. 

This good humour was so obviously 
shown on the face of Allan Gray that 
Eddy shot his bolt, and then with his 
keen, kindly, steady little eye, watched 
to see whether or no it had hit. 

‘Come home with me to the hotel 
and see Roland.” 

“Oh dear, no!” was the reply. 

“Well then, don’t,” was Eddy's 
not undexterous answer, 

After walking a little time, Allan 
Gray said, “I hate meeting gentle- 
men.” 
“Which is the reason why you 
were sorry to see me. Go on.” 

“But I am not sure whether 
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or no it would not be better for me 
to meet your brother.” 

“Why ?” said Eddy. 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say.” 

«Well then, come on, and don't 
be an ass.” 

“ Mind,” said Allan Gray, “he is 
to be civil.” 

“Was he ever anything else?” 
said Eddy.” 

“ He will not have returned from 
the playhouse,” said Allan Gray. 

“He is thundering away at his 
logic by now,” said Eddy : ‘‘so come.” 

And so the rivals met. Eddy, in 
writing to his aunt Eleanor, pointed 
out to her that both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side he had come 
of families famous,—not to say noto- 
rious,—for good manners. But he 
frankly confessed to his aunt that he 
had never seen any such politeness 
exhibited as was exhibited in the 
interview between Roland and Allan. 
‘Allan’s manners,” he said, ‘‘ were 
perfect (for there is nothing in the 
least degree Brummagem about 
Allan), but Roland beat him.” 

Roland, the scholar and the athlete, 
had his square-sided, snake-like head 
bent over his books when the two 
came in. He was sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, and he caught sight of his 
brother first, and Allan saw him drop 
his pen, and noticed that the two 
brown hands turned themselves with 
their palms uppermost, and spread 
themselves out to meet those of the 
brother. Allan, standing in the shade, 
saw this; but saw more. He saw 
a bright light in Roland’s face for 
one instant, which he knew, but 
which I have a difficulty in describing. 
The eyebrows were elevated and the 
mouth was slightly parted, and from 
between the parted lips the soul said : 
“My darling! My darling! where 
have you been ?” 

Allan had looked into the soul 
of Roland for one instant. It was 
enough for him. Not now for one 
instant dreaming of the great ques- 


tion which was to arise between them, 
he remembered. those words, and en- 
vied Roland nothing but his pretty 
little brother. 

‘And which, indeed,” said Eddy, 
“TI am not going to tell you where I 
have been. Here is Allan Gray come 
to see you.” 

The bright expression on Roland's 
face was changed at once. Allan 
Gray only saw before him a very tall, 
handsome young man, with a short, 
curling head of hair, who rose and 
greeted him with the smile of cour- 
tesy—a very different smile from that 
with which he had greeted his brother 
Eddy. 

“Tam sincerely pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Gray,” said 
Roland. ‘At one time I confess I was 
extremely jealous of the influence you 
had over my brother Edward. I am 
jealous no longer. I hear nothing 
but good of you. I think that you 
have done what I have not—conceived 
a line of life for yourself, and that 
you are following it out. I under- 
stand that you are given to good 
works.” 

This was so frankly said, and evi- 
dently so frankly meant, that even 
that king of prigs, Robespierre, could 
not have resisted it. Allan Gray had 
no such intention. 

“You receive me frankly, and like 
atrue gentleman,” he said. ‘With 
regard to your jealousy of me, it is 
nothing ; with regard to my having 
made a scheme of life, it is time I 
did so; you, so young, can wait ; 
with regard to my good works, some 
of us must turn to, or the house will 
be afire.” 

“You will sit down and be com- 
fortable, now that you have come, 
won't you?” said Roland. ‘What 
are these good works of yours, and 
how can I assist at them.” 

“ The work at which I am assist- 
ing,” said Allan, “is the old work of 
civilization. We are trying, through 
one form of Christianity, to civilize 
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the people upon Saffron Hill. The 
way you can assist at it is by giving 
me money.” 

“That is easily done, and shall be 
done,” said Roland. 

“Thank you,” said Allan ; ‘send 
the money to me. What we, who 
are working, want is money. The 
Puseyites at the top of the Hill want 
it; the Papists are beating us by 
having morethan we have. ‘Money! 
Money?’ is our cry. I have not got 
any ; send me some. What are you 
going to do with yourself? Soldier ?” 

There is animplied compliment, to 
most young men, in being accused of 
going into the army. We are a na- 
tion which is never at peace. The 
gates of Janus are never open with 
our people. Weare always spreading 
the English language somewhere. 
The great American army, recruited 
from twenty millions, beat down an 
army recruited by eight millions. 
The English army, after a death-throe 
with Russia, crushed out a rebellious 
army backed by a population of 
150,000,000. Therefore, Alphonse, 
Arminius, and Silas, don’t you 
get villipending the British army. 
Is such a lad as Roland Evans to be 
thought a fool because he blushed 
scarlet when Allan Gray called him 
soldier. And, indeed, he looked like it. 
It was a compliment. We may have 
had our Walcheren, or indeed our 
Chillianwallah, But, my good Al- 
phonse, brother of my heart! we 
have never had our Passage of the 
Beresina (we will give Eylau as a 
French victory). Arminius, my dear 
fellow, there was a battle of Jena 
once. Silas, my dear, did you ever 
hear of Bull Run? No! All young 
fellows of spirit have a pride in being 
thought British soldiers 7” esse or in 
posse, and Roland liked Allan Gray 
for his suggestion ; for Roland had 
fought most of the battles of modern 
Europe, and indeed some which have 
not been fought yet ; for example, the 
battle of Nieder Lahnstein, where 


you, being (do you see,) a Frenchman, 
turned your Prussian left, dash at 
the heights behind Ehrenbreitstein, 
take them, and have the whole of 
the Rhine Provinces at your feet, 
don’t you see, with the command of 
the Rhine. Roland would have under- 
taken to do that little business for 
you to-morrow, just as willingly as he 
would have undertaken to bring about 
a coalition between the older Whigs 
and the Radicals, both doctrinaire 
and uneducated, for he was a boy of 
schemes. And this young man, Gray, 
was a young man of perception. Ro- 
land warmed to him, which was well 
for him. 

“I should /ike to be a soldier,” he 
said; ‘for I am strong, courageous, 
and clear-headed in danger; but I 
fear I am condemned to Parliament.” 

“T wish J was,” said Allan. “I 
would get some things done, I know, 
if I was.” . 

“That's just it,” said Roland ; 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind. You 
can do nothing of the things you want 
to do. Where would free-trade have 
been now, if it had not been for a 
combination of perfectly incalculable 
accidents? Peel for one accident ; 
the Irish famine for another.” 

“You go too fast,” said Gray. 
“Who told you that free-trade was a 
good thing, except in particular cases? 
I allow that free-trade in corn is 
good, as it feeds the people ; but free- 
trade in other matters is murder to us 
in this over-populated country. When 
we get a nearly pure democracy, we 
shall have protection to native indus- 
try back again—hot and heavy. A 
pure democracy will never stand 
free-trade. When did they ever do 
so 

“TI don’t remember,” said Roland. 

“I fancy not,” said Gray. ‘ Your 
American and your Canadian laugh 
it to scorn. There is such a queer 
petitio principit about it in the first 
term (correct me if I am wrong, for 
I have not been to Oxford and learnt 
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boat-racing), which seems to me to 
condemn it. We practically find that 
we can compete (having a very rich 
and compact country) with every 
nation on earth on advantageous 
terms. Therefore, free-trade is as 
good for other nations as it is for us. 
And so we send our dear Cobden to 
tell to other nations what he entirely 
believes—that a franc is as good as 
a shilling. Some nations believe 
him; some don't. The Americans 
don’t, and they are a trading people 
too.” 

“But you are attacking the very 

principle of free-trade,” said Roland ; 
‘why, the very Tories have given it 
up.” 
“There spoke a Whig,” said Allan 
Gray, laughing the while. ‘Won't 
think for himself; will only think 
for his party. What are you going 
to do when you get into Parlia- 
ment ?” 

“Precious little, I suspect,” said 
Roland, laughing also. “It takes 
half a dozen first-rate men, and acci- 
dents to back them, to get any thing 
done. And I am not a first-rate man, 
and my accidents are inseparable, and 
become qualities. For instance, I 
have too much money.” 

“Give some of it to us then,” said 
Allan Gray. . 

“I will. Depend on me; you and 
I should be good friends in time. Now 
what would you do, if you were in 
Parliament? How would you get 
matters done ?” 

“I should go on making myself a 
nuisance, like the importunate widow, 
until they were done; look at (passage 
suppressed.) Look at him, and a fool 
too, all said and done.” 

These two rather splendid young 
men were drawing nearer and nearer 
to one another. They were not very 
unlike in character, though cycles 
apart in thought. Roland moved 
closer to Allan, said, What 
things would you have done, for in- 
stance ?” 


“ Why,” said Allan, “I would have 
the poor cared for better; and with 
regard to the public schools . 

He had, in reality, spoken some 
tolerably reasonable sentences about 
the public schools, but for dramatic 
purposes we will not repeat them. 
There was a violent objurgation out- 
side the door, and then a violent crash 
against it. The Public Schools were 
upon him, to the utter puzzlement of 
poor Allan Gray. ‘Why were such 
fools brought into the world?” he 
asked himself at first. And then, 
when the rough prettiness of their 
horse-play had made him laugh, he 
said, ‘‘ What are they good for ?” Let 
the boy Arbuthnot answer him that 
question, with the flag shaping itself 
on to his dead limbs! India is a great 
fact, my dear Allan Gray, even in 
these times of big things; and these 
boys helped to get it for you. And 
although the 180,000,000 can’t ac- 
cept Christianity, yet we have made 
them accept railways. Our boys are 
working your work, Allan Gray, and 
pretty near half of them have died in 
the service. Don’t abuse the boys ; 
they are not bad fellows when you 
know them. 

For here they come in their fury— 
their quaint, petulant fury, which ac- 
counts for all kind of battles ; let us 
say from Agincourt to Magdala (popu- 
lar, but incorrect). In comes Jimmy 
Mordaunt, blind with wrath, hotly 
full of his grievance; in comes Johnny 
Mordaunt, making as much noise as 
his brother. The old story—the elder 
brother has dexterously, in pretending 
to get change, grabbed all the younger 
one’s money, and considers it as prize 
of war, refusing to give itup. The 
brothers Evans take violent sides in 
the dispute, and a row royal en- 
sues, 

It seemed so strange to Gray to see 
Roland taking part in such boys’ 
play. It lasted some time ; doubtless, . 
like Tom Pinch’s organ, to the great 
delight of the gentleman down stairs, 
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and the gentleman over head ; and 
when it was over, Allan Gray was 


gone. 


CHAPTER XV. 


I THINK that Roland was secretly 
angry with the elder Mordaunt as to 
his good-humouredly bringing him 
to book about Mary Maynard. Miss 
Mordaunt was much too fine a young 
lady to have any mistakes made 
about her of any sort or kind. He 
would have been. profoundly de- 
lighted that Roland should marry his 
sister, and would be very glad to see 
his friend happy with Mary May- 
nard. Only John Mordaunt, by far 
the shrewdest of the five boys, was 
determined that he should make up 
his mind. 

Roland and Ethel had been brought 
up together, and had always called 
one another by their Christian names, 
and, as Roland would have said, 
were'as brother and sister. So would 
not Ethel have said. Ethel’s secret 
was known‘'to two people, and guessed 
by a third. 

Miss Evans had seen it, and had 
tried rough excision, as we saw; that 
awful Mrs. Gray had guessed it, and 
had bullied Phyllis Myrtle to give 
her a philter which would have only 
a temporary effect, and would go off, 
as she hoped, after they were mar- 
ried, causing neglect on Roland's 
part, and cause the red-handed, 
wild, rude Mordaunt clan to become 
her daughter's avengers on the Evans 
family for what she had suffered at 
their hands. Such was the amiable 
old lady’s scheme at one time, before 
she retired to London. She was 
gone. 

One more, as you may remember, 
knew Ethel’s secret, her brother Jim. 
Jim used, when a youngster—indeed, 
right up tothe time of the bathingacci- 
dent—to bully every one he could get 
to stand it, and, among others, of 


course, his sister. Both of them 
high-spirited, rough, and strong, they 
used to have terrible battles, for she 
would resist in defence of her pro- 
perty, and resist fiercely too, though 
he was too strong for her. His 
father had thrashed him for it, his 
brother thrashed him with a cricket- 
stump for it; but the boy only lay 
quite quiet and silent on the grass 
while the blows descended, until 
Johnny, with a loud oath, threw the 
stump far and wide; and then the 
boy got up and let out his sister's 
fancy fowls into the farmyard —a 
horrid kind of revenge, which he could 
enjoy silently in her bitter disap- 
pointment at the shows. On the 
whole, I think that when she was 
about twelve years old she fairly and 
honestly hated her brother James. — 

That there is a natural brotherly 
love I know; that it may, under cer- 
tain rare circumstances, be changed 


into a far other feeling, I have seen. ~ 


An actual cessation of hostilities 
took place, as a matter of course, 
when they were about fourteen, which 
was succeeded by indifference. 

After Roland had saved Jim’s life, 
there was, as the Doctor saw, a 
marked change in the latter. At 
home they were surprised at him. 
Though by no means less boisterous, 
his boisterousness had lost all its 
cruelty ; and though he was far too 
close-mouthed to say anything to his 
sister, yet she noticed an alteration 
in him beginning —nay, it had 
scarcely begun when it was over. 
Before he had been home a week, 
John was profoundly astonished at 
Jim bursting into the room where 
Ethel and he were, and saying, ‘I 
took your whip over to Shrewsbury, 
and waited while it was done ; and 
I asked for the cheesecakes, and he 
had not got any of them,” and 
bouncing out again. Still more, a 
week after, did his father and mother 
notice Jim and Ethel, with their 
heads together, walking rapidly and 
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talking eagerly, going over the hill 
rabbit-shooting. 


Of course, Jim talked a great deal 


now about Roland ; and why should 
not she talk of what pleased him? 
This talk went on and on until it 
grew to badinage on the part of 
James, which she sometimes resented. 
There was no secret between them at 
all, only. they never either of them 
spoke of Roland when others were 
present, save very slightly. And one 
day, James, in a mad mood, cut off a 
lock of Roland's hair, and sent it to 
his sister in a letter. She scolded 
him, but she kept it. 

So the cloudless vacation went on— 
not one appearance of change. No- 
thing happened, save one, of the 
slightest importance, and that was 
only known to three people. 

The Shrewsbury people must have 
a regatta, and Squire Evans and 
Squire Mordaunt being asked rather 
early for subscriptions, and being 
acted on by their boys, send very 
large ones, arousing the wrath of 
their political opponents and the 
emulation of their neighbours. Sir 
Jeremy Hicks and Sir Topham Shi- 
ner topped them at once, and the 
committee found themselves with 
half as much money again as they 
wanted. There was only one thing 
to be done: make a greater thing of 
it—a four-oared race for £5 cups, and 
a pair-oared race for similar cups open 
to all England. 

Our young men had never thought 
of rowing, thinking there was no- 
thing worthy of their skill, until the 
news of this came. It came first to 
the Evanses at breakfast, and Roland 
and Eddy were across the valley to 
the Mordaunts in ten minutes. Zhey 
would row, of course, now it was no 
longer provincial: but old Maynard ? 
Roland volunteered at once, before 
anything could be done, to ride 
across Longmynd to the Barton and 
see ; and, in spite of Jim's prophecy, 
returned with Maynard to lunch, 


rather fat, but looking like rowing 
too. 
Squire Charles Evans took the most 
intense interestin it. Devoted to every 
kind of sport, he had never seen any of 
this, now promising to be the most 
popular of all. He'd bear all the 
expense ; he'd give them a handsome- 
present all round if they won; he'd 
give a dinner to the tenantry : there 
was nothing he would not do. That 
evening Eddy was despatched to Ox- 
ford for a boat, with orders to see it 
home, and they discussed their plans. 

These fellows had been carefully 
taught to row together for five years, 
and now had developed into four 
heavy men, perfectly accustomed to 
one another. They had rowed to- 
gether often at the University also, 
but had only tried their strength in 
some college fours, which, of course, 
they won easily. They rowed thus : 
James, bow; John, second; Ox May- 
nard, third; and Roland, stroke. 
Eddy, coxswain (9st. 4lbs.) James 
Mordaunt, the lightest rower, I Ist. 
2lbs. 

They found they went as well to- 
gether as ever. After the first burst, 
they turned and looked at one an- 
other, and said, “‘ That will do.” The 
only question was, ‘‘Who was com- 
ing?” 

They never went near Shrewsbury. 
They found a piece of the Severn, 
lower down and nearer Stretton, which 
was even better than the course. To 
this place every day went the drag, 
the Squire driving, with the crew and 
divers occasional gatherings: once 
Sir Jasper Meredith, who sneered at 
the whole thing, generally Mildred, 
or a servant or two. Aunt Eleanor 
and Ethel used to ride over, and trot 
along the tow-path, and the young 
men rowed none the slower for that. 
Several times, while rowing about— 
for they spent most of the day there 
—Roland made Mildred get in and 
steer, and once, to her awe and de- 
light, with her hair broken down and 
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streaming like a flag, they took her 
raging all oyer the course at full 
speed. This was on a particular 
occasion when Eddy had to be else- 
where. 

It was reported that two crews 


had come to Shrewsbury, and it was’ 


necessary that Eddy should go and 
look after them, and returned with a 
face blank with dismay. ‘This 
won't do, fellows,” he said ; ‘there's 
the London Rowing Club there.” 

“One of their scratch crews come 
pot-hunting,” said Jim. 

Eddy mentioned four names which 
made Roland whistle loud and long 
—some of the best names in the 
club. It was even so. Four club- 
oars were going to retire into real 
life this season, and being four old 
friends, thought they would see the 
last of it handsomely ; and-so, going 
on from regatta to regatta, from 
Barnes upwards, now found them- 
selves at Shrewsbury in an amused 
frame of mind. 

“I think we can manage the Man- 
chester crew,” said the London cox- 
swain, laughing. 

a local crew of Bump- 
kins training down the river,” said 
number two. ‘ Do you know what 
they are like ?” 

“No! but I know their stroke’s 
name, ‘ Evans,’—did you ever hear of 
him ?” 

“A youth to Henley and to fame 
unknown! Can't say I do.” 

“T'll tell you then,” said stroke. 
‘‘ Evans is the man who won his uni- 
versity sculls by beating Hexam 
easily, and Hexam is the man who 
won the diamond sculls by beating 
you.” 

It was number two's turn to whistle 
now. “I wonder what sort of stuff 
he is sitting behind,” he pondered. 

“Pretty good, you may depend 
upon it,” said stroke. ‘1 wish we 
were fitter. Fancy getting picked up 
in a place like this! J shall emigrate 
if we are,” 


The Londoners easily beat the. 
Manchester men; and soon after. 
came down to join issue with their 
“dark” opponents, whose captain 
was the great sculler Evans, the young 
man who had beaten the last winner 
of the diamond sculls. They saw 
the Shropshire boat swinging - up 
towards them, and they did not like 
it. Stroke said, between his teeth, to | 
coxswain, ‘ Picked up, by Jove !” 

Our lads had not tie least idea 
of winning against these well-known 
London names ; and looked on them 
all, particularly stroke, as a country- 
man looks at Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Disraeli ; for, not having been to 
Henley, they had never seen these 
mighty Londoners. And, indeed, they 
were worth looking at; set men, of. 
about three or four-and-twenty, 
bearded, brown, with brown ribbed 


‘arms—it looked, size excepted, like 


David against the Philistines. 
Roland guessed pretty well what 
the London tactics would be, and he 
was right. When the word was 
given, the Londoner went away like 
a whirlwind, with the hope of getting 
far enough before them to wash them 
—that is to say, to keep the other 
boat riding uneasily in their wash, 
taking off one-third of their pace, and 
so win by sheer desperate rowing. 
Roland, on his part, was determined 
that this should not happen, and, 
with his experience, was away so 
quick after the Londoner that he 
never really cleared the Shropshire 
boat. For three quarters of a mile 
the struggle went on in this way, and 
then condition began to tell : Roland 
began to gain. Eddy did not see it 
at first ; and when he did, he whis- 
pered the fact to Roland, who never 
changed his stroke. Aunt. Eleanor, 
who was riding on the tow-path 
with her brother, gave a somewhat 
unfeminine shout when she saw her 
beloved Eddy's boat steadily pass- 
ing that of the London coxswain. 
The Squire, who rode with her 
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was in the wildest state of excite- 
ment. 

A quarter of a mile from the post, 
the Shropshire boat had drawn fairly 
clear, and a little further the Lon- 
doners made one of those splendid 
efforts for which they are so famous ; 
coming on with a rush, they com- 
pletely headed the Shropshire boat, 
and the Squire’s heart was in his 
mouth—he thought it was all over. 
But not so, Roland: crying out 
“Gloucester,” he, for the first time, 
quickened his stroke, which was well 
responded to, and after a furious 
struggle (the Londoners rowing mag- 
nificently to the last), pushed the boat 
in half a length ahead.* 

Shrewsbury roared aloud in the 
fulness of its joy. Here was a boat- 
ful of their own lads, Evanses, Mor- 
daunts, Maynards, which had beaten 
in fair fight fiveof the pickof London's 
rowing chivalry. They might well 
roar, and indeed they did; and in 
the middle of their roaring, the Squire 
laid his hand upon his sister's arm, and 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, Eleanor, quick.” 

There was a narrow lane up to the 
hotel, and they pushed their horses 
up it. The yard was deserted, save 
by an ostler or two. Sliding off his 
horse, and followed quickly by Aunt 
Eleanor, who thought he looked 
strange, he went into a little parlour, 
and having shut the door, fainted 
away on a sofa. 

She rang the bell, and did what 
she could for him. When the man 
came, she said “Doctor! quick! 
Don’t make a fool of yourself and 
tell any one. Doctor, I tell you.” 

Before the Doctor came he had 
got sensible again, but was a little 
stupid and wandering. Eleanor took 
occasion to ask the Doctor what it 
was, and was it the sun? 

He said, “No, my dear Miss 
Evans. I had better trust you with 

* Those who saw the ‘‘ Eton boys” win at 


Henley last year will see that there is no 
romance about this. 


the secret, but I would keep it: from 
him : it is his heart.” , 

So ended the Shrewsbury regatta, 
with these consequences, at least. 
The coachman drove the drag home, 
and the Squire thought he would sit 
inside, being tired; it was nothing. 
They rioted and shouted all the way 
home ; and Mildred, sitting between 
Jim and her lover, was inexpres- 
sibly happy, and Eddy outshone 
himself. Ethel Mordaunt rode with 
Aunt Eleanor, and cast many a look 
up atthe party on the drag, as though 
she would be glad to be there her- 
self. But the Squire sat alone inside, 
dull in the reaction after the morn- 
ing's terrible excitement, and think- 
ing of many things past; and Aunt 
Eleanor rode along, very dull too, 
and wondering whether she had done 
right in promising to keep his illness 
from his wife. 

He got perfectly well the next day, 
and no one was the wiser. But on 
the 12th he made excuses : the day 
was hot, the birds were well-grown 
and wild, he would find them at 
luncheon at the Cairn and chance a 
shot there, but Roland must take his 
gun in the morning. 

This refusal of his to shoot seemed 
very much to impress Squire Mor- 
daunt. They had shot together on the 
12th for so many years now, that he 
knew there was a reason. Very 
often during the day he looked very 
pensively and curiously at Roland, 
and seemed a little guilty when dis- 
covered. He talked often to Roland, 
but in a constrained manner, as 
though leading up to a purpose, 
which Roland, who was as quick as 


lightning, saw in an instant. 


What a singular delusion that is, 
talking «pf to an object, of leading 
the conversation towards your ques- 
tion! The feeblest intellect can de- 
tect the manceuvre, and the feebler 
the intellect the more cautious and 
reticent does it become from the mere 
instinct of self-preservation. Again, 
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used towards a tolerably good intel- 
lect, this mode of gaining an answer 
produces irritation of the highest 
kind ; it is an insult to the under-. 
standing. But perhaps what - the 
Americans call the “highest old 
sport,” in the way of conversation, is 
to hear an inferior intellect using 
this dodge towards a higher one. 

It was soon evident to Roland that 
Squire Mordaunt was trying to lead 
up to something, but he could not 
find out what. 

“Well shot, boy,” old Mordaunt 
would say. ‘Ah, you should shoot 
well, you come of shooting stock. I 
suppose in your time, when it comes, 
you will keep up the old head of 
grouse, hey?” 

“T don’t like to anticipate that 
time, sir.” 

“Quite right! quite right !” 

Then again, ‘We will take the 
south side of this glen, Roland. Knee- 
deep in fern, lad. Every acre would 
grow corn. Shall you, now, break 
any up?” 

“IT am very well as I am, sir. I 
have never thought of such things.” 

‘““You should. Suppose you had 
a lawsuit over your father’s will, now, 
with Eddy. And there’s Mildred’s 
fortune—very large, I can tell you ; 
and then there’s your mother’s join- 
ture, very large. You won't be so 
very rich, I can tell you.” 

“I shall have enough for my 
wants,” said Roland ; ‘and, to tell 
you the truth, Mr. Mordaunt, my 
father has been such a kind and 
gentle friend and companion to me, 
that I shan't care much about taking 
possession.” 

“Very meritorious. You are a 
good fellow, Roland; I hope my 
boys are of the same opinion.” 

Roland could not make out his 
object at all, and had to be yet more 
puzzled. 

“Bless me!” said Squire Mordaunt 
once again during the afternoon ; 
“what tearaway young fellows you 


are now-a-days. Why there’s young 
Redman : his mother has lost all her 
jointure in railway shares, and he has 
given her up the estate for life, and 
gone to Canada to make a fortune 
there.” 

“ Happy fellow,” said Roland. “I 
envy him. I'd a hundred times 
sooner have the making of a fortune 
than the spending of one.” 

Mr. Mordaunt pressed him no 
more, and meeting Squire Evans at 
lunch, they all talked and shot to- 
gether, and Squire Mordaunt having 
dined with them, walked pensively 
home under the harvest-moon, and 
went straight to his study, and sat 
down in front of his escritoire with a 
candle. 

“The boy,” he mused, “will do 
well anywhere, if all goes against 
him. If all goes with him, however, 
he will be a poorish man, The de- 
fence of the Langley estate against 
the Bourden Langley claim took six 
years’ rents. Whew! let us look at 
it again.” 

He took out a letter. 
at it :— 


Let us look 


«‘Sir,—As a friend of the Evans 
family myself, I wish to inform you, 
as another friend of the family, of 
this very singular fact :—At the death 
of the present Mr. Charles Evans, the 
succession to the estates will be dis- 
puted. 

“I know nothing, and can advise 
nothing. I only know that they are 
not going to move during the life of 
the present Squire; and, moreover, 
that they have a great deal of confi- 
dence. “Yours, 

“ NEMO.” 


“TI don’t like the look of it,” said 
old Mordaunt. ‘These people have 
money behind them and a good case, 
to judge from our friend Nemo’s 
letter. I don't like it; I shall ride 
over to old Eleanor.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


SEE broad and big Squire Mordaunt 
pensively riding, on a great brown 
horse, into the gate at Pulverbatch, 
under the dark elms, past the fish- 
ponds, up to Aunt Eleanor’s front 
door. See his own daughter run- 
ning out in her riding-habit to greet 
him, and making him bend down 
from his saddle for a “‘ regular good 
hug.” A pleasant sight ! 

“Why, puss,” said her father, “I 
missed you at breakfast.” 

“I rode over here. She is neces- 
sary to me at times. She does me 
good.” 

“ Stick to her, my girl. There are 
few like her. Where is she ?” 

“ Out in the yard ;” and having 
given up his horse, he followed his 
daughter until they came to the gate 
of a splendid deep-littered straw- 
yard, of great extent, hemmed in on 
all sides by various buildings, and on 
one side by a vast barn, as big as 
some cathedrals, from the open doors 
of which came a pleasant sound of 
thrashing. 

Advancing slowly across the centre 
of the litter, in a short gown, with 
her back well in, and her head well 
up, a basket on her arm, came Miss 
Evans : heading a wedge-shaped 
procession. In front of her skimmed 
and hopped innumerable pigeons, 
about her feet and immediately 
behind her were the fowls—the hens 
‘‘pawking ” and gandering, the 
little ones losing their mothers in 
the crowd, and peeting shrilly when 
trodden on by the bigger ones; the 
cocks solemn and gallant. Then 
about forty little black Fisher 
Hobbes’ pigs, shrieking wildly, and 
changing places until they looked 
like four hundred; then a dozen 
porkers, two calves, and four hrumph- 
ing old sows bringing up the rear. 
With this following, she approached 
the gate, and saluted Mordaunt— 


“Well, George, and so you have 
found your way here once more ?” 

“I should come here more, if you 
did not scold me so.” 

“That's nonsense. I only scold 
you when you provoke me. How 
are you, old friend ?” 

And so, pleasantly chatting, these 
three went the tour of the farmyard, 
looking at all its wonderful order, 
thrift, and abundance. In_ the 
“woman's kingdom,” which some 
say is coming, I, projecting my soul 
into the future, prophecy that a very 
great number of “ disenthralled” 
women will become farmers, and, 
moreover, the very best of farmers. 
Even as they are now, with such edu- 
cation as they are allowed to scrape 
together, a vast number of women 
have every qualification which goes 
to make up a good farmer. Thrift, 
diligence, and attention to details are 
three qualifications which few, even 
now, will deny to the majority of 
women, and those three qualifications 
are one half the battle. Let them 
be instructed in the science of the 
matter, and that is not such a very 
difficult thing, and the instinct of 
order and management, so much 
higher in ordinary women than in 
ordinary men, will do the rest. Why 
are we always wanting (by advertise- 
ment) a “Lady Superintendent” for 
some institution or another? Why 
cannot a “limited hotel” get on 
without a “Lady Manager?” Look 
at the duties of a great nobleman’s 
housekeeper ; and then tell me that 
a well-trained, clear-headed woman 
would not make a better farmer than 
one half of the ill-educated, narrow- 
minded men who have got the land. 
Why, one of the best-managed farms, 
some 14,000: acres—mind you, in 
Victoria—was kept by two old maiden 
ladies : and for that matter, Eleanor 
Evans is no ideal personage. 

“‘I wish I could make my farm 
pay like this,” said Squire Mordaunt, 
pensively. ‘I lost a thousand pounds 
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the last two years. If it was not for 
my wife keeping things so well in 
hand in the housekeeping, I should 
be pinched to keep the boys at the 
university. 

‘‘Why don’t you give the farm up 
to her, then?” asked Eleanor; ‘‘then 
you might go on with your fox-hunt- 
ing, and your game-preserving, and 
your politics, and your magistrate’s 
work, with an easy mind. A farm 
takes a man’s or woman’s whole time 
and energy, and here you put ten 
irons in the fire, leaving the poor 
farm to the last, and then come cry- 
ing to me because you lose money 
over it. Come in.” 

They went into Eleanor’s long, 
dark room, and she put down her hat 
and her egg-basket, and taking a 
particular pencil from a particular 
place on her desk, began writing a 
date on each of the eggs, as she 
handed them to her aide-de-camp, 
Ethel, who meanwhile had opened a 
long drawer—one of a dozen in an 
old oak press ; the drawers were half 
filled with oats, and in these oats 
Ethel carefully placed every egg, in 
the succession in which it was 
handed to her. 

“There,” Eleanor said, when it 
was done; ‘‘I suppose you are too 
fine a gentleman to do ¢hat?” 

Mordaunt confessed it. 

thought as much,” said Eleanor, 
triumphantly; “and you talk of farm- 
ing! Why, by this simple detail, 
and by never trusting the eggs into 
my servants’ hands, I average ten 
chicks out of every sitting of thirteen ; 
and, in spite of your bothering foxes, 
which I, not having had my warnings 
attended to, mean most persistently to 
trap, I made £97 last year out of my 
fowls alone, clear profit. What does 
your pork which you eat cost you?” 

“‘] never made any exact calcula- 
tion,” said Squire Mordaunt, drily. 
“I got up to 8s. a pound once, and 
then I dropped it. I want to speak 
to you.” 


“Then, Ethel, my love, go and 
get the garden report together for 
me, as your father is going to waste 
my time. (Ethel went out.) I am 
sick and tired of you men, I don’t 
know what you were brought irto 
the world for. And then, if things 
go wrong, it is always wus. Now, 
what is the matter ?” 

“You did not always think so of 
men, dear Eleanor,” said Squire 
Mordaunt. 

«« And don’t now, my dear George. 
Ah, it is a long while since shat. 
Where is your brother ?” 

India still.” 

“Ah, well! George, remember 
that no one but you and I know that 
only tender passage in my life. Keep 
my secret.” 

‘It is not much of a one, Eleanor. 


He made you think that he loved you. 


when he did not. And you talk of 
it being the only tender passage in 
your life! Why, your life is a piece 
of music made up of tender passages. 
But here, I am uneasy, and I have 
come to you as having the clearest 
head in your family. Read this,” and 
he put before her the anonymous 
letter. 

She read it twice very carefully, 
and then she folded it up, and said : 
“ This is very serious and very annoy- 
ing, indeed.” 

‘“‘Have you any idea what it 
means ?” 

“Oh, yes! I know well enough 
what it means. It means twenty 
thousand pounds worth of law, and 
very likely a sequestration of the 
estate Jendente lite. You were called 
to the bar once—that is good law 
language, is it not ?” 

“I have forgotten my law,” said 


-Mordaunt, “but that don’t seem to 


ring true somehow. However, I un- 
derstand what you mean, which I 
probably should not if you stated 
it correctly. What is it all about ?” 
it is the old Cecil Evans's 
claim on the estate, dormant now for 


co 
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forty years. It was lastmade when our 
fathercame into the estate. His father 
died without a will, and our father in- 
herited: and then up gets one Cecil 
Evans and claims to inherit as eldest 
legitimateson. He abandoned his suit 
after a short time, publishing every- 
where that it was only from want of 
funds. Indeed, I remember to have 
heard it said that many thought him ill- 
used. Hewentto Australia, wherethey 
have made mints of money, and are 
now far richer than we are ; and now 
they are going to spend some of it in 
trying to turn us out.” 

“« Have they a good claim ?” 

**Good enough to cost a deal of 
money. But it was always said that 
we had papers which would check- 
mate them. Old Morgan, our soli- 
citor, is alive still. Let us com- 
municate with him; he knows all 
about it.” 


“Shall we tell Charles ?” 

“Certainly not, unless they move 
before his death. I have my reasons 
for not telling Charles.” 

“They should be good ones.” 

“They are good ones. I tell you 
it would kill him in a week,” said 
Eleanor. 

‘“« Has he been ill ?” 

“Yes! Between ourselves, he had 
a very dangerous attack the day of 
that silly regatta. Let us go to old 
Morgan.” 

‘‘Well, we will agree to it,” said 
Mordaunt. ‘* What was the name of 
the man who—you know what I mean 
—before my brother?” 

‘* Georgy Rolston,” said Aunt Elea- 
nor, frankly. ‘I wonder what has 
become of Aim, for instance.” 

“He is Dean of St. Paul's,” said 
Mordaunt; ‘the very man who is 
looking after our boys.” 
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By A JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 


{\NE of the most prominent cha- 
racteristics of the working 
classes is their clubability. Their 
social clubs are yet in their infancy ; 
-but they have long had their Sick, 
Trade, Building, Co-operative, and 
Clothing Clubs ; and finally, with a 
view to providing for Christmas, they 
have that peculiarly working-class in- 
stitution, the Goose-Club. Although 


other working-class clubs are held in’ 


public-houses, the Goose-Club is 
more essentially public-housey than 
any of the others, as it is organized 
and controlled by, and chiefly profits, 
the publican in whose house it is 
held. The publican very naturally 
thinks that a bottle of spirits is a 
thing that well becomes the (Christ- 
mas) table, and so makes that article 
an unavoidable adjunct to each goose 
obtained through the agency of the 
club of which he is promoter, mana- 
ger, and treasurer ; the payment toa 
Goose-Club being avowedly, and, in 
accordance with the printed rules, for 
‘‘a goose and a bottle of rum or 
bottle of gin.” As the working man 
is used to making long preparations 
for events calling for extra expendi- 
ture, it does not strike him as any- 
thing premature when the banner of 
the Goose-Club is hoisted about the 
middle of August. At that time 
there appear in the bars and front 
windows of numerous public- houses 
in working-class districts, large cards, 
bearing a representation of a very-fat 
goose in the centre, with an accom- 
panying intimation to the effect that 


Goose-Club has commenced. 
The rules may be seen at the bar.” 
Sometimes the placard is of a more 
ambitious character, the central illus- 
tration, representing a stout jolly- 
looking man, with a monster goose in 
one hand, and a proportionately large 
bottle in the other, talking to another 
man, who is thin, dejected-looking, 
and empty-handed, while the expla- 
natory dialogue is to the effect that 
the difference in the personal appear- 
ance and possessions of the characters 
represented is solely attributable to 
the fact of the stout gentleman having, 
and the lean one not having, had the 
wisdom to join Bungo’s Goose-Club 
in the previous years. The rules, 
“to be seen at the bar,” generally 
run thus :—*“ Ist. Every member on 
joining the club shall receive a card, 
on which he must see his contribu- 
tions entered and signed for. 2nd. 
Every member who has paid sixpence 
a week for twenty-one weeks, shall, 
on the 23rd of December, receive a 
goose and a bottle of rum or gin.” 
These rules are sufficiently explicit, 
as far as they go, but they scarcely go 
far enough in providing for contin- 
gencies. In the more respectable 
clubs the weight of the goose to be 
delivered is given—generally ten 
pounds; but in many no weight is 
specified, and this, as might be ex- 
pected, tells against the members, 
and often leads to wrangles—the geese 
in such cases generally running small, 


while any member who does not stand ~ 


well with the landlord, or comes late 
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on the evening of distribution, will 
assuredly come in for some particu- 
larly light and scraggy specimen of 
the goose kind. Again, the rules say 
nothing about arrears—a circumstance 
which leaves a too despotic power in 
the hands of the landlords, and some- 
times occasions disputes between them 
and their members—disputes which 
are conducted in language that is any- 
thing but parliamentary. In a gene- 
ral way, if a member has not paid up 
by the evening on which the geese are 
to be distributed, his money will be 
returned to him, less sixpence or a 
shilling, according to the amount in 
hand, but in some cases the landlord 
claims the half, or even (especially if 
the sum is small) the whole of the 
money down. 

Those who “ use” a house in which 
a Goose-Club is held, are expected to 
join it as a thing of course, and as a 
rule, they require no persuasion to 
become members of it, as it is the 
class of working men who are in the 
habit of ‘‘ using” public-houses who 
are the chief supporters of these clubs. 
The ‘steady ” men—the men who, 
without being rampant teetotallers, 
have as little idea as the total abstain- 
ers themselves, of haditually spend- 
ing their evenings in a public-house 
—fight shy of Goose-Clubs. They 
may be under as great a necessity for 
saving up for Christmas as the club- 
bers ; but they prefer the penny bank, 
or even the proverbial old stocking, 
as the medium for their savings, and 
the open market as their field of pur- 
chase. The men whouse the Goose- 
Club houses try to induce mates and 
friends who use other houses to join 
their club, and by one means or an- 
other, from thirty to fifty members 
are generally obtained. There is no 
regular club-night, each member pay- 
ing his subscriptions as it suits him, 
though the majority usually pay on 


- the night on which they receive their 


weekly wages, as, if they leave it any 
later, they are apt to get out of funds, 


and should they once fall into arrears, 
the chances are against them being 
able to pull up again. 

Mine Host, who has recently taken 
to retail tea at cost price, with a view 
—as he informs us through advertise- 
ments in his own “organ ”"—to bene- 
fiting the poorer classes, will tell you 
that his Goose-Club is organized upon 
the same philanthropic principle, and 
though this assurance must, of course, 
be taken with several grains of salt, 
it is only fair to say that so far as the 
more respectable clubs are concerned, 
there is nothing in the shape of ab- 
solute cheating connected with them, 
The goose is, generally speaking, 
about the average retail value for the 
money; and as the class who are 
members of Goose-Clubs look upon a 
bottle of spirits as an essential item 
of Christmas cheer, the rum or gin 
which accompanies their goose as 
part of the value of their subscrip- 
tion, does not stand to them in the 
same undesirable light as do the cases 
of damaged perfumery and Brumma- 
gem works of art, to the victims upon 
whom money-lenders, Jewish and 
Christian, are popularly supposed to 
palm such articles. 

The advantages accruing to land- 
lords out of the transaction, the carry- 
ing out of which is nominally the sole 
object of the formation of the clubs, 
are, though considerable, perfectly 
legitimate, consisting, as they do, in 
his securing the sale, at a good trade 
price, of forty or fifty bottles of spirits, 
and the profits arising out of the dif- 
ference between the wholesale and 
retail prices of an equal number of 
geese. These, however, are only 
secondary considerations ; it is in the 
amount of money that the members 
of a Goose-Club necessarily spend for 
“the good of the house,” that the 
great pull of the landlord lies. It 
may be said that such expenditure is 
optional, and nominally it is so; but 
no person having the slightest prac- 
tical knowledge of public-house life, 
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needs to be told that few men possess 
sufficient resolution to go to a public- 
house bar to transact business without 
“ calling for something ;” or that men 
having such a degree of moral cour- 
age are not likely to be found in a 
Goose-Club. When a man goes to 
pay his goose-sixpence, it is incum- 
bent upon him to call for at least a 
glass, and this glass not unfrequently 
leads to his “ doing a pint,” or a pot, 
or, possibly, several pots. Even those 
who use the house will often make 
a special call to give in their contri- 
bution on the pay-night, lest they 
should not have the money later in 
the week, and that for them is the 
most dangerous night on which they 
could call, as they have generally the 
whole or some considerable part of 
their wages with them, and are usually 
the kind of men who make the money 
fly when they get ‘on the go.” 

This sort of thing, which goes on 
during the period of subscription, is 
crowned by a great “go in” on the 
night of distribution. By that time 
the Christmasing spirit is already in 
the ascendant, and the time for break- 
ing in upon the “spending money” 
saved up for the holidays is considered 
to have arrived. The members, and 
many of their friends who come as 
sight-seers, gather in force to look at 
and receive their geese; and being 
thus met, insist in a friendly way 
upon standing glasses for each other, 
and so, during the distribution, and 
for some time before and after it, 
drinking prevails, and often degene- 
rates into riot and carousal. And in 
Goose-Club circles there are nume- 
rous stories current of members who 
have gone from these carousals at 
“ closing-time,” have been lost to ken 
for some hours after, and turned up at 
home the next morning—gooseless. 
Sometimes, when a Goose-Club man 
receives his goose, he will trium- 
phantly show it to some non-member, 
saying as he does so, ‘‘ Look at that 
and weep,” but the other man has the 


best of the encounter of stock witti- 
cism when he replies, by exclaiming, 
‘‘Oh, my dear goose!” For there 
can be no doubt that the man who 
gets his Christmas goose through a 
Goose-Club, incidentally pays very 
dear for it. ~~ 

In this way the benevolent publican 
supplies the working man with his 
Christmas goose, and there are not 
wanting other equally philanthropic 
tradesmen to supply him with the 
other portions of his Christmas cheer 
upon Goose-Club principles, and it is 
with this view that the small bakers 
and grocers in working-class districts 
organize their cake and Christmas- 
Clubs, Early in August, Mr. Doughey, 
the baker, and Mr. Sugarplum, the 
grocer, place cards in their windows 
announcing that their respective clubs 
have commenced, and circulate hand- 
bills, headed: ‘Why I belong to 
Sugarplum’s (or Doughey’s) Christ- 
mas-Club,” and containing a list of 
about a dozen Becauses, as a Where- 
fore tothe Why. Summarized, these 
Becauses are to the effect that, at 
Christmas you have seen great diffi- 
culty in obtaining what is necessary 
for its enjoyment; that a Christmas- 
Club in a great measure removes this 
difficulty; that you can better spare 
sixpence or a shilling a week than ten 
shillings or more in a lump; and that 
you know that by joining Sugarplum’s 
club you will get the highest value 
for your savings, besides a good and 
liberal present as a substantial ac- 
knowledgment for your custom. 
These, however, are only Sugarplum's 
Becauses, the women in his club—for 
it is women who are the members of 
cake and grocery-clubs—have usually 
only one Because, namely, ‘that I 
am on Sugarplum’s books, and in his 
debt, and if I don’t become a member 
of his club, he will refuse to give me 
further credit, and press me for what 
I owe him,” 

In this way the grocers and bakers 
haveamuchstronger pull thanthe pub- 
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licans in getting members for their 
clubs, and as in their case there is no 
supplementary expenditure for the 
good of the house, their profits must 
be realized upon the one transaction, 
and their object, consequently, is to 
give as small a quantity, and poor a 
quality as they possibly can ; and it 
is only doing them justice to say that 
they carry out this object even to the 
point of enthusiasm. The goose of 


_ the Goose-Club is in a general way 


“something like,” and the accom- 
panying bottle of spirits is not worse 
in quality than that usually retailed 
at public-house bars, but the groceries 
and cake of the clubs reach a pitch 
of dearness and badness terrible to 
contemplate, and only to be fully real- 
ized by the unhappy beings who are 
compelled to use them. If weighed 
in the balance, they will almost in- 
variably be found wanting; but the 
cake, if short weight, is certainly not 
light. No, it is heavy, with a clammy 
and lead-like heaviness, calculated to 
horrify persons of weak digestion, and 
more than sufficient to account for 
the fits of “the gripes” with which 
little Billy Smith and young Sally 
Brown, who have had ‘ hunches” of 
it (the cake), are visited during the 
Christmas week, while the force of 
systematic adulteration can go no fur- 
ther than it does in the club groceries. 

Goose, cake, and grocery-clubs flou- 
rish chieflyin themetropolitan districts 
and the larger manufacturing towns, 
being almost unheard of in the smaller 
provincial towns, to which, however, a 
system of Christmas lotteries, that is 
much the same as the clubs in prin- 
ciple, has penetrated. These lotteries, 
which find considerable favour among 
the sort of people who support Goose- 
Clubs, are like those clubs got up by 
publicans. Handbills are issued, an- 
nouncing that ‘ Malter’s great annual 
distribution of Christmas gifts (upon 
the Art Union plan) will take place on 
the 23rd of December; 2000 sub- 
scribers at a shilling each ; 150 prizes. 


First prize, a sack of flour and ten 


guineas ; second prize, a fine turkey 
and five guineas; third prize, a fine 
goose and two guineas.” Then fol- 
lows a list of the 147 smaller prizes 
in this style:—Prime piece of beef, 
leg of mutton, bottle of brandy, bottle 
of rum, bottle of gin, a goose, bottle 
of gin, couple of rabbits, bottle of 
brandy, leg of pork, bottle of rum— 
the bottles of spirits figuring with 
equal prominence throughout. The 
attractive appearance of this list of 
prizes generally causes intending sub- 
scribers to overlook a small footnote 
running, ‘Ifthe numbers do not fill, 
the prizes will be given in propor- 
tion ;” and it is not till the night of 
the draw that they discover that the 
numbers have of filled, and that the 
prizes have been reduced to a sixth or 
tenth of the advertised number, and 
that the three first prizes have under- 
gone a still greater reduction in value. 
On the night of the draw, and again 
on the following night, when the 
prizes are given out, the enterprising 
publican draws good houses, and be- 
tween this and his getting rid of a lot 
of spirits and realizing a profit on the 
other prizes, Ae makes a good thing 
out of it, however his subscribers -may 
fare. 

If there ever was a time when such 
institutions as these tended to benefit 
the working classes, it has passed 
away, aS a moment's consideration 
must make it evident that, in the pre- 
sent day, their effect upon those of the 
working classes who support them is 
anything but beneficial. At the same 
time it must be confessed that the 
folly and improvidence of those who 
join these clubs is as much to blame 
in the matter as the sharp practices 
of tradesmen; and it will only be 
when working men generally have 
been brought to see that they write 
themselves down geese when they 
join any form of Goose-Club, that 
such clubs would be happily num- 
bered with the things of the past. 
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A CLIENT IN PERSON. 


By SIDNEY DARYL, 


ESTER MARSHALL, though 

but a very young man, was one 

of those lucky children of fortune, a 
successful barrister. He had never 
known what it was to endure the 
heart-breaking disappointments that 
wait on him who, month after month, 
year after year, sits idle and purpose- 
less in his dreary chambers up three 
pair of stairs, dreaming away his 
existence in the anticipation of clients 
who never. come. Within a week of 
his being called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple, .a festive occasion on 
which. I had the honour to be present, 
when a great deal of very bad wine 
was very recklessly imbibed and a pro- 
portionate amount of nonsense talked, 
he received his first brief, and backed 
as he was by considerable interest and 
a shrewd and sensible head of his own, 
it was not very long before he found 
himself enjoying a practice quite suf- 
ficient to meet all the requirements of 
a bachelor’s existence. But like many 
others before him, no sooner did 
Lester Marshall find his pecuniary 
resources in so flourishing a condi- 
tion, than he was rash enough to think 
how jolly it would be to have a nice 
little home and a nice little wife into 
the bargain, instead of being cooped 
up in the comparative discomfort and 
loneliness of chambers, with no one 
to see whether the front of his dress- 
shirt was properly starched, or those 
many other wants attended to that are 
incidental to man’s existence in civi- 
lized society. Breakfast was a most 
melancholy meal, for though Mrs. 
Miller, the laundress, was full of in- 


formation and gossip, which she was 
no niggard: in dispensing, she was 
always in a state of chronic influenza, 
which was extremely unpleasant in 
more senses than one, and gave her 
articulation a thickness and obscurity 
of meaning most painful to a listener. 
She was particularly severe upon her 
own sex, for what precise reason never 
appeared, though I shrewdly suspect 
she was afraid lest Lester should fall 
a victim to some fascinating siren, 
who would withdraw him from resi- 
dence in Fig Tree Chambers, and 
bring about the transportation of 
the ‘‘chiffonier,” which that careless 
young gentleman always left unlocked 
despite the tempting nature of its 
contents, which partook largely of 
liquids of an alcoholic nature. To 
these, I have no doubt, Mrs. Miller 
was in the habit of helping herself, 
when, like Mrs. Gamp, she felt ‘so 
dispoged.” 
It was Christmas Eve, and yet, 
strange to relate, Lester Marshall was 
sitting in his chambers. While most 
of the other denizens of the Temple, 
aye, even the poorest of them, had 
scattered themselves north, south, east, 
and west into the country to celebrate 
their one great annual holiday at 
home with their nearest and dearest, 
he remained in London, for the very 
good reason that he had. nowhere to 
goto. What friends he had living 
were nearly all in India, and his 
grandfather, who was his only relative 
who resided in an ordinary way in 


_England, had been ordered abroad 


for the winter. No doubt there were 
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plenty of people who would have 
gladly welcomed Lester to their board 
—a successful man may find a knife 
and fork almost anywhere,—but he 
preferred to spend his Christmas Eve 
in solitude, or rather with no other 
companion than a novel of absorbing 
interest, and his pipe, a fidus Achates, 
to which he was desperately attached. 
He had been across and had dined 
alone at ‘‘The London,” and on his re- 
turn drew the curtains closely over the 
windows, stirred the fire till the flames 
went roaring up the chimney, and 
then settled down with a contented 
sigh into his arm-chair, fully to enjoy 
the delightful “abandon” that dress- 
ing-gown and slippers afford. After 
all, bachelorhood was not so insup- 
portable, in fact on this particular 
evening it seemed singularly tolerable. 
There is nothing like an agreeable 
book and a comfortable arm-chair to 
put a man in a good temper with 
himself, and Lester found the novel 
on which he was engaged very amus- 
ing. He had just reached the climax 
in the middle of the second volume, 
where the heroine was in difficulties, 
from which it seemed impossible that 
the author, with all his ingenuity, 
could extricate her, when he was 
startled by a knock at the outside 
door. The clock on the mantel-piece 
pointed to half-past ten. Who on 
earth could it be that wanted to see 
him at so late an hour? Surely not 
a client, for attorneys must rest occa- 
sionally, especially at Christmas time, 
and he knew of no friends who were 
in town. By the time Lester had gone 
through these mental considerations 
he was quite interested to find out 
who his visitor was, and at once pro- 
ceeded to obey the summons. On 
opening the door, what was his 
astonishment to find a lady, gracefully 
and elegantly attired in a long black 
silk dress, a sealskin jacket, and a 
dark bonnet, from which depended a 
thick veil that effectually concealed 
her features, This was not only 


startling but mysterious; moreover, 
the unknown appeared to be faint and 
exhausted, for she was leaning against 
the outer door as if for support, while 
she seemed to breathe with difficulty. 
Lester was about to ask her business, 
but before he had time to open his 
lips she addressed him as follows, in 
a voice broken with emotion : 

‘“‘ Pray forgive me, sir, for disturbing 
you at this late hour, but Mr. Gard- 
ner, my solicitor, is ill, and could not 
see me when I called on him this 
evening. He, however, sent me a 
message, telling me to come direct to 
you, as the only person he could think 
of, and he was sure that if I men- 
tioned his name you would afford me 
all the advice and assistance in your 
power.” 

Mr. Gardner was a solicitor in 
large practice, to whom Lester was 
under many obligations for private as 
well as professional kindnesses, and 
he was only too glad of an opportunity 
to make some small return to him, so 
he at once replied, — 

“My dear madam, command my 
services,” and with that invited his 
visitor into the room, when, having 
requested her to be seated, he retired 
for a moment to doff the dressing- 
gown of ease for a more professional 
garment. While so occupied, his mind 
was engaged in considering what her 
business could be. Alone, and at so 
late an hour! At least it must be 
singularly pressing. 

On his return to the sitting-room 
Lester found the unknown lady bend- 
ing over the fire, her veil thrown back, 
and her face buried in her hands. 
As he entered she looked up, and he 
could see in a glance that she was 
both young and good-looking. Her 
eyes, too,—but what are her eyes to 
me? thought Lester, she has come on 
business, and I must not think about 
them. She was weeping, and ap- 
peared to be suffering from some sad 
trouble. Lester, though by no means 
of a too susceptible nature, was 
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touched by her loveliness and misery, 
and at once taking his seat near her, 
desired to know in what way he could 
be of use to her. His visitor gave 
him one glance, that seemed to take 
in an estimate, not only of his phy- 
sical but his mental capabilities, and 
then, without further preface or parley, 
commenced the following statement 
of her case. 

‘Perhaps, in the first place,” she 
said, assuming a more easy attitude in 
her chair, “I had best tell you who 
Iam. My name is Lorrimore, and I 
am married. Six years ago I was in- 
duced to leave a comfortable and 
happy home to join my fate with that 
of the man whose name I bear. He 
professed such love and devotion for 
me as would have turned the brain 
of any girl of nineteen. Fool that I 
was, I believed all his vows and pro- 
testations, and fell an easy prey into 
his hands. He filled the post of chief 
cashier in one of the largest banking 
establishments in the city, and was in 
the receipt of a handsome income. My 
friends, however, had always set their 
faces against his paying his addresses 
to me, on account of the rumours that 
had come to their ears of his fast 
mode of living and his connection 
with horse racing and betting. But 
I—I was blind to everything, and 
abandoned father, mother, home, 
happiness, for him, only to reap a 
bitter harvest for my disobedience.” 

Here for a moment Mrs. Lorrimore 
paused, as if overcome with emotion, 
and with a convulsive effort continued 
in afaltering voice: ‘Forsix months 
he was kind, even indulgent to me, 
but at the end of that time his love 
seemed suddenly turned to loathing ; 
he first avoided and then abandoned 
me for days together. It was not 
long before I heard that another had 
supplanted me in his heart, or rather 
what did duty for it, his vanity. He 
plunged into the wildest and most 
extravagant style of living, launching 
out into expenses that even his ample 


income could not meet. One morn- 
ing he was arrested at his breakfast- 
table on a charge of forgery and em- 
bezzlement ; he availed himself of the 
momentary opportunity afforded -him 
by the police-pfficer to snatch up one 
of the table-knives, and would have 
done himself some injury had he not 
been prevented. By that attempt on 
his part I was assured of his guilt. 
But I sought to dd my duty as a wife. 
Before his trial, I visited him as often 
as they would permit me in Newgate: 
Even there he cursed me! I pledged 
and pawned every trinket I had in 
the world, in order that funds might 
be provided so that he should be de- 
fended by the ablest counsel, and 
nobly they performed their task. But 
escape from the first was hopeless; 
the evidence carried conviction with 
évery word ; he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for twenty 
years. The judge’s voice rang in my 
ears as I passed out of the hot and 
crowded court intothe cool air, crushed 
by the awful punishment that had 
fallen on him. But now my task 
was ended, henceforth he was dead to 
me. I had striven to do my duty; he 
had no tie or claim upon me longer. 
Houseless! destitute! I knew not 
whither to turn my steps. I might 
have gone home, and should have 
found shelter there, but the brand-of 
shame and crime that had fallen on » 
him scorched me too, and I preferred 
to remain alone. I had made my bed 
and so must I lie on it. Happily for 
me, I possessed a certain facility. with 
my pencil, and I had the good fortune 
to find a market for my sketches. 
Gradually the number of my cus- 
tomers increased, and I now earn 
sufficient to keep me comfortably.” 

Here againshe paused, as if to notice 
the effect her story was having upon 
Lester. He, though a good deal in- 
terested, was beginning to get rather 
impatient as to what it was ultimately 
to lead to, and was :altogether at a 
loss to understand what the advice 
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was that she wanted. He was about 
to ask her a question to that effect, 
when she hurriedly resumed: ‘I 
dare say you cannot comprehend 
what all this can have to do with my 
wanting a lawyer's advice, but a few 
moments’ more patience and you will 
understand how important it is that 
you should be aware of all. these 
matters, This evening I was hard at 
work upon a drawing, which I was 
anxious to get finished, when the ser- 
vant at my lodgings came in and in- 
formed me that a strange gentleman 
wished to see me on business of im- 
portance. A customer on Christmas 
Eve was somewhat of a novelty, but I, 
of course, at once desired her to show 
the gentleman up. When he entered, 
he merely wished me good evening, 
and then took a chair and sat down. 
He was unknown to me, and to alt 
appearances a foreigner, his face 
being hidden by a huge beard and 
moustache. No sooner were we alone 
than he sprang from his chair, and 
tearing off the false wig and beard 
with which he was disguised, my 
husband, George Lorrimore, stood 
before me. I was struck speechless 
with horror and terror. In a few 
words he told me that he had made 
his escape from Portland, and hadcome 
to me for money and shelter. The love 
I had once felt for him was dead and 
gone, and now I told him coldly that 
I could give him neither one nor the 
other, and entreated him to go his 
way and let me go mine. He turned 
on me like a wild beast, and struck 
me twice. Half fainting with terror 
and the violence of the blow, I had 
still sufficient presence of mind left 
me to know that I had best feign 
accordance with his demands. I told 
him I would go and fetch him some 
money from my desk in my bedroom. 
For a moment he appeared suspicious 
of my intentions, and then, with a 
curse and a ‘play me false’ if you 
dare, he let me go. I lost not a 
moment, but putting on my bonnet 


and shawl, rushed down stairs and 
out of the house. As I was getting 
into a cab, that was opportunely pass- 
ing the end of the street, I saw him 
rush out on to the doorstep without his 
hat. He had discovered my escape. 
Entreating the cabman to drive as 
fast as he could to Mr. Gardner's, I 
promised to pay him anything he 
asked if he would only place me 
under my kind old friend’s protection. 
How he sent me on to you for advice 
you already know, and now I have 
told you all, tell me what I am to do 
to protect myself from my husband’s 
violence.” 

As she thus concluded, Mrs. Lor- 
rimore turned her eyes with such a 
pleading expression upon Lester, that 
she secured his sympathies, though he 
scarcely knew what he could do under 
the circumstances, or what special 
act of daring he was to perform in 
his character of champion of lovely 
woman in distress. .He was engag- 
ing himself in a few moments’ reflec- 
tion, and was just about to ask his 
visitor a question, when there came 
another knock, and this time a loud 
and furious one, at his door. 

“It is he; I know it is he,” 
screamed Mrs, Lorrimore, pale with 
fear. ‘‘ He has come to take me away 
with him. Oh, sir! save me from 
him, for he will murder me.” With 
this she sank upon her knees, and 
seizing Lester by the tail of his coat, 
effectually prevented him moving. 

Now, this was what might very 
reasonably be termed a strong and 
highly-melodramatic situation. In- 
dignant convict-husband on the door- 
mat outside, threatening to smash his 
way in through the panels ; agonized 
wife of ditto in a state of hysterics 
and sealskin jacket within, with a 
youthful barrister intervening—a posi- 
tion of considerable danger, and, as 
far as could at present be seen, of no 
possible advantage. Lester heartily 
wished that Mr. Gardner had kept 
his fair client to himself; but, having 
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placed her in safety, in a small room 
used by his clerk in the daytime, he 
proceeded to open the door. There- 
upon indignant husband rushed in, 
but not finding her he was in search 
of, at once addressed Lester in the 
choicest Billingsgate. And this was 
the man who had once been a cashier 
in a bank, and called himself a gen- 
tleman ! The atmosphere of Portland 
had evidently not benefited him ; he 
had been a thief, or rather a forger ; 
he was now a ruffian, who would 
stick at nothing. Lester felt that the 
best course for him to pursue was to 
be very quiet and reserved, and so he 
commenced by asking his unwelcome 
visitor to be seated and to take a cigar. 
This coolness baffled Mr. Lorrimore 
for a moment. Then approaching 
Lester, he growled into his ear : 

“Where is my wife? What right 
had she here ?” 

“The right, sir,” answered Lester, 
‘that every being in the world pos- 
sesses to take refuge wherever he or 
she can be protected from violence, 
more especially when the assailant is 
an escaped convict.” 

Itwas wonderful tonoticethe change 
that came over Lorrimore’s counten- 
ance as Lester uttered these words 
slowly, between the puffs of his pipe. 

“Curse her ; so she’s split to you, 
has she?” he muttered under his 
breath. ‘And pray, my young gentle- 
man,” he added, in a harsh tone, and 
with a laugh so fiendish as to pro- 
voke a shudder, “do you mean to 
make any use of the valuable infor- 
mation that has been given you ?” 

“Any and every use,” answered 
Lester. ‘“ Your wife, acting under 
the suggestion of an old friend, came 
here this evening to obtain my pro- 
fessional advice as to what course she 
ought to pursue to protect herself 
from you.” 

“And may I ask, my sucking 
Chancellor,” interrupted Lorrimore, 
jeeringly, “‘what was the learned 


opinion you were good enough to give 
her 

Lester fixed his eyés firmly on his 
questioner, as he replied : 

“Simply to give you in charge to. 
the first policeman she ‘met, as ‘an 
escaped convict.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, before he received a violent’ 
blow on his head, that knocked him: 
down among the ‘fire-irons, leaving 
him insensible.' How long he re-. 
mained unconscious he couldnot say, 
but when he came to himself he found 
everything in total darkness, and his’ 
hands firmly tied together behind him, 
He had, besides, a throbbing sensa- 
tion in his head, that told him he had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of 
the violence used to him. Do what 
he would he could not avoid falling 


into a doze, from which he ‘was at. - 


length aroused by some one shaking’ 
him by the shoulder, and saying, 
“Hullo, sir! what's up; ain’t you 
well ?” 

It was one of the Temple watch- 
men, who at once lit the candles, un- 
fastened Lester's hands, and listened 
attentively as he was told what -had 
happened. Perhaps there might be 
time to protect that unfortunate wo- 
man from her husband's violence. 
Lester felt for his watch—it was 
“« gone,” and the chain as well. Ina 
glance he also saw that the cupboard, 
in which he kept what little plate he 
was possessed of, had been broken 
open and ransacked of its contents. 

The watchman having heard Les- 
ter’s statement, and regarded the con- 
dition of the room, remarked with a 
smile, ‘‘ You've been took in, sir, I’m 
afraid. It looks uncommon like a 
plant.” 

This notion Lester, of course, in- 
dignantly discarded as far as his lady 
visitor was concerned, solacing him- 
self that she had escaped, while her 
disreputable spouse, unable to resist 
the temptation thrown in his way, had 
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stayed behind to pursue his work of 
appropriation. 

Some months after, when Lester 
was on circuit, he-was engaged to 
prosecute a man and woman who 
were charged with highway robbery 
with violence. The constable who 
was engaged in the case was greatly 
elated at having captured his two 
prisoners. 

“I’ve been arter them both for a 
long time,” he said, ‘but they're in 
for Millbank this journey.” 

The time came for the case to be 
called on, and the name of the two 
prisoners duly announced. “ William 
rey Ann McCarthy, you are indicted,” 

Lester looked up for a moment 
from his brief towards the dock to 
catch a glimpse of the two people 
he was about to prosecute for as cruel 
and cowardly a case of garotting as 
ever came before a Court. What was 
his astonishment to behold, standing 
at the bar, the lovely and fascinating 
Mrs. Lorrimore, the story of whose 
marital miseries had so touched his 
heart, and her worthy husband at her 
side! It is hardly necessary to say 
what his feelings were at this unex- 
pected rencontre, nor the sudden shock 
it gave his belief in the fair sex ; cer- 


tain it is that he prosecuted the case 
with remarkable vehemence, a good 
deal of which was accounted for by a 
knowledge that came to him from the 
depositions, to the effect that Mrs. 
McCarthy had been in trouble some 
half-dozen times before, and was 
only just back from penal servitude 
when she favoured Fig Tree Chambers 
with her presence. 

To make a long matter short, her 
companion, or husband, or whatever 
he was, who betrayed a marvellous 
knowledge of criminal procedure and 
cross-examination, was rather too 
clever, and overdid his part. The 
happy pair were committed, and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
As the lady turned away from the 
front of the dock she gave Lester a 
mocking curtsey and a knowing wink, 
and then tripped jauntily down the 
stairs. That individual was good 
enough to recount these circum- 
stances to me one evening in Fig - 
Tree Chambers, and I have taken the 
liberty of setting them forth here. 
He is still single, and seems likely to 
remain so, while he makes it his 
never-changing rule always to have 
broad daylight and his clerk in 
chambers when he sees a Client in 
Person. 


STUDIES ON THACKERAY. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 


CHAPTER III. 
THACKERAY AS A CRITIC AND 
ESSAYIST, 

I HAVE said already that the 

slightest as well as the greatest 
of Thackeray’s works have upon them 
the distinctive seal of his superiority. 
His intellect was eminently sym- 
metrical. There was no morbid 
development of one intellectual organ 
at the expense of another; but his 
Sagacity, imagination, humour, and 
wit, were beautifully proportioned. 
If he had undertaken to write an ad- 
vertisement, itwould have been as neat 
as one of his ballads; and Zhe 
Roundabout Papers have the same 
quality of sense and playfulness which 
we find in the digressions of his 
chief novels. There are passages 
in Esmond, having nothing to do 
with the strict story, though forming 
a useful background to it, which 
make one regret that he devoted 
himself so much to fiction, and did 
not execute the history to which 
his highest ambition prompted him. 


While somenovelists—not thegreatest _ 


—show no intellectual force of any 
kind out of their novels, and have, 
in fact, no knowledge, except of the 
sort which is useful in a narrative of 
common life, Thackeray was a well- 
appointed man of letters, with an 
interest in great questions of morals 
and history. He was not, indeed, 
as learned in the classics as Fielding, 
or in the history of Europe as Scott ; 
but his range of book-knowledge 
was altogether beyond that of light 
literature men generally ; and, what 


is more, he respected attainments, 
and insisted upon them. Much of 
his criticism remains yet to be col- 
lected. He had been writing for a 
dozen years before he began Vanity 
Fair, and, of course, produced many 
reviews in that time. But every- 
body who has looked through the old 
volumes. of Fraser, and read the 
Miscellanies, and the Lectures on 
the Humourists, and’ the Lec- 
tures on the Georges, has acquired 
sufficient material from which to 
form an opinion of Thackeray's 
critical powers. He wrote critically 
upon men, pictures, books, and plays ; 
and in doing so, gave us many op- 
portunities of understanding the 
nature of his genius. For there is 
hardly anything a man can do which 
enables us to judge of himself more 
thoroughly than the judgments he 
passes upon others. 

It is characteristic of Thackeray 
that he is not a critic of any critical 
school. Lord Lytton, for instance, 
has certain definite theories about art 
which he applies equally to books and 
pictures, and which he is prepared to 


defend as he might the principles of a 


philosophy. Mr. Matthew Arnold also 
holds a doctrine, and has favourite 
standards by which to measure excel- 
lence. But Thackeray was not a man 
of system and theories. He did not 
trouble himself about Classical and 
Romantic controversies, or ‘dive into 
the depths of esthetic speculation. 
He followed the bent of his nature, as 
unconsciously developed by his expe- 
rience, Charter-house taught him 
fforace, and so made him master of 
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one supreme classical model. And 
he grew up under the revival begun 
by Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, which naturally moulded 
him while his genius was warm and 
young. His intellectual sympathies 
were with the later developments of 
this school so far, that he accepted 
Tennyson as the representative poet, 
and Scott as the representative 
novelist, of his age. But from the 
structure of his mind his affinities 
were rather with the intellectual types 
of the eighteenth century. There 
was no greatness that he could not 
feel ; but he did not relish the kind 
of greatness of a Coleridge or a 
Shelley as he did that of a Fielding 
or a Pope. He loved, in literature, 
the daylight of common sense,—the 
mid-day sun of the market-place,— 
more than the auroral flush of un- 
worldly poetry, or the twilight of mys- 
ticism, and sentiment, and specula- 
tion. He was very reverent, and knew 
what was due to the great masters of 
highthoughtand art. But he preferred 
to dwell in more familiar and homely 
regions; and liked—infinitely better— 
real excellence of a humble kind, than 
ambitious work which fell short of the 
loftiest standard. He is perpetually 
insisting on this in his art-criticism ; 
perpetually protesting against the 
monstrous Boadiceas and King Al- 
freds of aspiring mediocrity. His vein 
of poetry and romance was real. But 
he was avant tout, humourist and 
man of the world ; and the tender- 


ness and beauty that most touched him - 


were those which come home to the 
general heart and the general under- 
standing. Above all things, as a 
critic, he hated the spurious sublime. 
And I hardly know a more charac- 
teristic piece of his criticism, from 
first to last, than his comic dissection 
of the Sea-Captain, in The Yellow- 
plush Papers. \t is as good, in its way, 
as George de Barnwell. Itisfullof fun; 
fun is only the sauce with which the 
sense is served up—as the fun of real 


satirists always is. He shows, with 
perfect effectiveness, how the play is 
weak, intellectually; and what absurd 
bombast the passages, intended to be 
fine poetry, are. In short, he 
measures it by the standard of com- 
mon sense, and of a certain manli- 
ness of taste, such as a good English 
public school education has a ten- 
dency to form. This manliness of 
taste runs through all Thackeray's 
critical writings. If he hated the 
sham-splendid, he equally hated the 
maudlin-lachrymose and the imbecile 
goody-goody. Critic and novelist 
were one. Poetry such as Blanche 
Amory would have written, was as 
little to his taste as Blanche Amory 
herself; and his good-natured con- 
tempt for Charles Honeyman would 
have been equally extended to 
Charles Honeyman’s sermons. 

The volume of Lectures on the 
Humourists is perhaps the chief work 
of criticism which Thackeray has left 
us. It is creative as well as critical ; 
for he gives us portraits of the men 
with whom he deals—portraits quite 
as life-like as those in his novels, and 
far more vivid than any of Macaulay's. 
Indeed, the figures of these famous 
personages stand out better in the 
Lectures than in Esmond. But the 
critical interest of the book is equally 
great, for by dint of it, we, so to 
speak, see the painter at work taking 
his likenesses. He shows us how he 
has arrived at such-and-such a view 
of the face, as he goes along. We 
are not bound, of course, to agree 
with him always; and according to 
my own notions, Thackeray did at 
least two great English humourists 
serious wrong. It is true that the 
Swift of the Lectures is a juster por- 
trait than the Swift of Esmond; for 
though made hateful, he retains a 
certain dignity and gloomy poetry; 
whereas the Swift of the novel is a 
vulgar Irish bully,—a satirical con- 
ception only, and somewhat ignobly 
satirical into the bargain! But it is 
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not a true portrait, however admir-. 
ably executed. This springs from two 
causes. In the first place, Thackeray, 
after making his success, repented of 
the sarcastic doings of his early days; 
and one form in which he showed 
this, was by being severe upon those 
whom he called the “cruel”—as dis- 
tinct from the “kindly "—*“ wags.” 
In the second place, though constantly 
critic in the Lectures, he had not 
ceased to be a novelist; and there 
were times when the desire to present 
a striking character led him away 
from the soberer task of patient re- 
search and analysis. His Swift will 
not stand examination, even as art. It 
is not a man, but a monster ; a hypo- 
crite in religion, but naturally pious 
and capable of prayer ; cold-hearted, 
yet loving ; and so forth ; and so forth. 
Now, Thackeray's favourite philoso- 
phy led him to believe—and what 
sensible man does not agree with 
him ?—in the frequent union of good 
and bad elements strangely co-exist- 
ing in human characters. But there 
are limits to the extent of this. Ele- 
ments directly hostile to each other 
will not mix, and cannot act together, 
in the same body, beyond a certain 
degree. If Swift was so bad, and 
so fundamentally bad, as Thackeray 
would have us believe, he cannot 
have been the Swift of Thackeray’s 
scanty concessions in other parts of 
the lecture. But the truth is, that 
this theory of Swift’s baseness, mean- 
ness, &c., is quite modern; and his 
admirers may well set the love and 
admiration of Addison, Berkeley, 
Pope, and Bolingbroke, against any- 
thing that the nineteenth century has 
to say to the contrary. Let me ob- 
serve, however, that Thackeray's un- 
bounded admiration for Swift’s genius 
must always be used as a set-off to 
his false estimate of his character, 
and as a proof of the soundness of his 
critical instincts. He calls him “the 
greatest wit of all times.” After quot- 
ing Gulliver's description of the Em- 


peror of Lilliput, he exclaims, ‘‘ What 
a surprising humour there is in these 
descriptions! How noble the satire 
is here! how just and honest! How 
perfect the image!” He had too 
much genius himself not to feel that 
Swift’s was incomparable; and though 
in this, as in the other lectures, he be- 
stowsmuch more attention on the man 
than the books, what he does say 
about the books is at once profound 
and delicately discriminating. 

The sketch of the Comedy of the 
Restoration, in lecture second, is 
very brilliant, though Congreve de- 
served more admiration and more 
kindness. But the portrait of Addison 
is truly excellent. It was the tendency 
of Thackeray to over-rate Addison ; 
for Addison's satire was kindly, and 
the satirist himself a man of indubit- 
able, and unvarying, respectability,— 
not to mention that he was a Carthu- 
sian. But Thackeray was quite without 
that degree of prejudice which made 
Macaulay deify every man of genius 
who could be proved to have been a 
Whig. And, besides, his instinct as a 
great novelist constantly stood him in 
good stead; just as the same instinct 
had taught Scott that the Cromwell of 
vulgar tradition could not be the real 
Cromwell, and had made him half an- 
ticipate Carlyle in Woodstock. Accord- 
ingly, the Second Lecture is not with- 
out sly indications that its author saw 
the seamy side of the prosperous and 
virtuous Joseph. Thackeray evidently 
accepted Pope's satire so far as to 
believe that Addison was capable of 
damning with faint praise; and in 
another passage he speaks of him as 
‘cheerfully selfish.” His account, 
meanwhile, of the general character 
of Addison’s writings, is delightful ; 
as pleasant as any part of the book, 
except the Lecture on Steele. But if 
somewhat too much is made of Steele 
by Thackeray, just as somewhat too 
little had been made of him by Mac- 
aulay, his noble enthusiasm for Pope 
must win every “lettered heart,” 
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It requires some subtlety to see the 
beautiful side of Pope’s character ; for 
the ugly side of it presents itself with 
much plausibility, and seems to ex- 
plain several facts of that time, on 
which one does not like to look back. 
Thackeray's eye for character, how- 
ever, penetrated through all veils ; 
and in studying his Pope, a reader 
again regrets that so fine an insight 
employed itself comparatively so little 
on historical personages. Would not 
we sacrifice even Esmond, with its 
high-minded hero, its tender Rachel, 
its glittering Beatrix, for a downright 
critical study, and a strong vivid por- 
traiture by its author, of the real con- 
temporaries of that group of ghosts,— 
men and women who did live here 
once, and are living somewhere now ? 

Of the Lectures on the Humourists 
not already mentioned, the best parts 
are those devoted to Hogarth and 
Fielding ; the worst, that in which 
we have Thackeray’s view of Sterne. 
He is even less just to Sterne than to 
Swift, because he does acknowledge 
and bring out Swift’s greatness, while 
he dwells principally on the weaker 
side of the rare and delicate genius 
which produced Uncle Toby. Nay, 
it is sufficient to condemn his sketch 
that he never mentions Uncle Toby 
at all, though, out of Shakespeare, as 
Leigh Hunt somewhere truly affirms, 
our literature has nothing so fine and 
beautiful to show. “The man is a 
great jester, not a great humourist. 
He used to blubber per- 
petually in his study,” &c. Sayings 
like these are quite unworthy of a 
man of Thackeray’s rank, whether 
intellectual or social. The first is 
positively silly ; the second is almost 
vulgar. Here, again, the novelist 
somewhat spoiled the critic in this 
great writer. The temptation of pre- 
senting an effective portrait of Sterne 
as a man, was too strong to let 
Thackeray do him justice as a genius. 
It would have marred the pungency 
of calling him a “ wretched, worn-out 


old scamp,” and a ‘feeble wretch,” to 
have undertaken to treat fully of all 
that was tender and amiable in his 
books. Of course, Thackeray could 
not but feel. that element in Sterne, 
and was too honest not to notice its 
existence. But he does nothing more 
than notice it; and, instead of at- 
tempting to exp/ain the apparent con- 
tradictions of the character, his con- 
ception of which he sets before us so 
vividly, he is obliged to confine him- 
self to indicating and affirming them. 
‘How much of this paint and em- 
phasis,” he asks, “is necessary for 
the fair business of the stage, and 
how much of the rant and rouge is 
put on for the vanity of the actor? 
His audience trusts him: can he 
trust himself? How much was deli- 
berate calculation and imposture— 
how much false sensibility—and how 
much true feeling? Where did the 
lie begin, and did he know where? 
And where did the truth end in the 
art and scheme of this man of genius, 
this actor, this quack?” And he 
goes on to compare Sterne to a 
French singer of chansons grivoises. 
But, after having asked all the string 
of questions just quoted, Thackeray 
ought, in his capacity of philosopher, 
to have answered them. He really 
assumes the truth, writing as critic, 
of the theory of Sterne’s character 
founded by the novelist. And it is 
this tendency which makes the Lec- 
tures on the Humourists so much less 
really valuable to a student of litera- 
ture than a book like Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, however charming 
for its colour, and comedy, and pic- 
turesquenessof portraiture. Weshould 
have been content with less salt, if 
we had had a little more bread. 

The critical parts of The Georges 
are principally devoted to the analysis 
of character and society. As usual, 
Thackeray is often inimitably happy 
in a mixture of the pictorial with the 
critical powers, the whole seasoned 
with a finished but rarely extravagant 
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epigram, The sketch of the state of 
Europe, with its astonishing contrasts 
of condition, in the first lecture, is 
particularly characteristic. Speaking 
of the influence of Louis XIV., he 
has this passage :— 

‘* It is incalculable how much that royal 
big-wig cost Germany. Every prince imi- 
tated the French king, and his Ver- 
sailles, his Willeinshohe, or Ludwigsbad ; 
his court and its splendours ; his gardens 
laid out with statues; his fountains, and 
waterworks, and Tritons ; his actors, and 
dancers, and singers, and fiddlers; his 
harem, with its inhabitants ; his diamonds 
and duchies for these latter ; his enormous 
festivities, his gaming-tables, tournaments, 
masquerades, and banquets lasting a week 
long, for which the people paid with their 
money when the poor wretches had it, with 
their bodies and very blood when they had 
none ; being sold in thousands by their lords 
staked a regiment uponthe red at the ing- 
cing girl’s diamond necklace ; and, as it 
were, pocketed their people.” 

In these few sentences, we have 
the true Thackerayan manner; an 
easy familiarity, perfectly well-bred ; 
a peculiarly concise, yet very preg- 
nant descriptiveness; streaks of 
colour, bright but not gaudy ; and a 
cheerful satirical humour, severe but 
not ferocious. He need not have so 
emphatically disclaimed being a his- 
torian, as he does in the same lec- 
ture; for isnot the essential quality 
of a historian just such a power as 
he shows in this passage, and a hun- 
dred others, of seizing the spirit and 
features of an epoch? It was so that 
Tacitus conceived history ; and a book 
is not less historical, but more so, for 
a rich exposition of the details of 
common life. Companion sketches, 
where, after the same fashion, the 
treatment is brilliant, and apparently 
more humorous or ornamental than 
serious, but where the basis is always 
intellectual, abound in Zhe Four 
Georges. 1 would select as types 
the portrait of Sir Robert Walpole, 
in lecture second; the marvellous 
passages, based on Lord Hervey, de- 
scribing Caroline of Anspach’s death, 


in the same; the deeply tragic pic- 
ture of George the Third’s old age, 
in the third lecture; and in the fourth, 
not the most sarcastic pieces, but the 
charming: miniatures of Collingwood 
and Heber. Each of these lectures, 
too, though bearing the title of an 
individual, contains a panorama of a 
whole age. * 

We find in both series of lectures, 
of course, the qualities of the essayist 
as well as of the critic; and in en- 
deavouring to illustrate the one form 
of genius in the present paper, it has 
naturally come in my way to illus- 
trate the second. But something must 
now be said of Thackeray’s Essays 
proper, in which may be found some 
of his wisest and pleasantest writing. 
He was an essayist after the order of 
Montaigne or Lamb, rather than of 
Macaulay or Mackintosh: a species 
of composition which goes back 
through Montaigne to Plutarch, and 
is a kind of analogue in prose to the 
song in poetry. The essayist of this 
school, unlike the historical or strictly 
critical essayist, pours himself out, 
as Pope says, and puts his genius and 
character into a familiar, spontaneous 
relation of familiarity with his reader. 
We go to the other man as we go to 
a professor's lecture-room; but we 
take this one into the intimacy of the 
fireside, or even of the sick-chamber. 
Rousseau has spoken slightingly of 
what he calls the fausse naiveté of 
Montaigne ; but better men_ than 
Rousseau have been as much de- 
lighted with the old Aquitainian gen- 
tleman's honesty as with his shrewd- 
ness or his humour. Thackeray was 
a lover of his, as I have mentioned 
before, and there is no little moral 
and intellectual likeness between 
them. Thackeray, too, poured out 
“himself,” and that in very early 


*It was Mr. Thackeray's original intention 
to devote them to Men of the World, a sub- 
ject which had been suggested to him for a 
companion volume to the Humourists, and 
he speaks of them by that name in a letter in 
my possession, 
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papers, as well as in his latest. Of 
the lighter kind are many pleasant 
prolusions, such as the Memorials of 
Gourmandizing, the Notes on Travel, 
and others, little enough known to 
many of his readers, but which the 
Americans have already begun to 
collect, and which will, no doubt, be 
collected here by-and-by. It is 
curious to compare the best of these 
with the essays of earlier masters, and 
see what a distinct cachet of origi- 
nality they bear. To learn from 
everybody, and to imitate nobody, is 
the secret of the culture and practice 
of men of genius; and we find in 
Thackeray, however young, no echo 
of Lamb or Wilson, no mimicry of 
the Queen Anne men, but his own 
broad sagacity, thoughtful frolicsome- 
ness, and polite, mock-grave irony, 
(spoken in an ‘‘aside,” and in the 
characteristic parenthesis,) just as 
they existed in what he wrote up to 
his latest hour. Of the two tenden- 
cies of theessayists of his youth—one, 
towards a quaint humour tinged with 
melancholy, and nourishing itself on 
the writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; the other, towards a boisterous 
playfulness varied with poetic elo- 
quence—he fell into neither. He 
was, indeed, more keenly satirical in 
his first essays than his last; but he 
was never properly to be called bitter 
or sour,—I mean in the sense in 
which those words carry a bad asso- 
ciation with them. For there is a 
healthful and useful literary bitter- 
ness, like that of bark, and a pleasant 
classical literary sourness, like that of 
the olive. It is not of such bitter- 
ness or sourness that people are 
thinking, when they complain of in- 
ferior fruit or bad small beer. 

On the other hand, there are a 
thousand touches of the kindliest fun 
in Thackeray’s essays, from first to 
last—in the Fraser articles, the Punch 
articles, the Roundabout Papers. Take 
a single paragraph from by no means 
the best series which he wrote — 


Brown's Letters to his Nephew. 
“Ah, Bob,” writes the old gentle- 
man, Mr. Brown, to the young one, 
in discoursing on love, ‘there is a 
gravestone in the churchyard of Fun- 
chal, which I often and often think 
of ; many hopes and passions lie 
buried there, along with one of the. 
fairest and gentlest creatures in the 
world. J¢ zs not Mrs. Brown that 
lies there.” The sudden turn of 
humour given to the delicate sadness 
of this passage, and yet making it 
more deeply sad, has always struck 
me as truly exquisite, and unsurpassed 
even by the finest poetic humour- 
ists like Hood. Indeed, no man of 
our time has written better of love, 
of woman, and children, and all that 
belongs to them, than this particular 
man so constantly reviled for ‘ cyni- 
cism.” What an illustration, whether 
of the justice or the insight, of our 
common criticism! But I shall have 
more to say of this side of Thacke- 
ray’s nature when I come to speak of 
his poems. 

The Roundabout Papers contain 
some of Thackeray’s best essays, as 
distinct from mere pleasantries of the 
Fat Contributor stamp, or the pro- 
fessed satires of the Book of Snobs. 
It is not, perhaps, that they show 
more power than essays of the 
writer's prior in date, or that better 
things could be quoted from them. 
But they have even more of the true 
essay vein, with its confidential frank- 
ness of humour ; and, then, they give 
us the feelings about many high sub- 
jects of Thackeray's ripest mind and 
experience. They contain at once 
some of his most wildly playful 
comedy, and some of his most di- 
rectly serious moralizing. Number 
three, for instance—Ox Ribbons—is 
rich in both qualities together. It 
contains a capital handling of the 
satirical associations about orders and 
decorations, and then an equally 
capital plea for giving some honour 
of the kind to the merchant service. 
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But if we went into cvery feature of 
the book, we should have to write an 
essay on each essay ; and as for ex- 
tracts, is any body likely to read the 
present writer who has not already 
read Thackeray himself? or, is the 
present writer ambitious to have 
readers of that stamp? We deal, in 
these little articles, only with the 
general principles of Thackeray's 
genius, the broad outlines of the mass 
of work of all kinds that he has left. 
Let us conclude what we have to say 
of him as an essayist by admitting 
that he sometimes harped a little 
monotonously on that sad string in 
the great harp of life, which sounds 
Vanitas Vanitatum. But the string 
exists, and may be properly played 
upon—in a right spirit. If Thacke- 
ray believed that life was often mean 


and wearisome, he also believed that 
eternity was better, and he loved to 
dwell, though discreetly and reve- 
rently, on the hopes and feelings ex- 
cited by that awful word. It was 
one of his favourite doctrines that a 
humourist might be a preacher as 
well as a clergyman; and he much 
relished the old epithet applied to 
Addison of ‘a preacher in a tye-wig.” 
He was such a humourist himself, 
though, naturally, in the nineteenth 
century wearing his own hair. Re- 
membering the high tone of thought, 
yet pleasant vein of comedy, the 
grace, the wit, the hatred of cant, the 
kindness, the soft shade of melan- 
choly, in his writings, I love to com- 
pare him with one whom he knew 
well, and to hail his laurelled ghost 
as that of a CHRISTIAN HORACE, 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE Rev. NEwMAN HALL, LL.B. 


NIAGARA, 


ATHER than attempt to view im- 
perfectly all the scenes worthy of 
notice which might lie within my reach, 
I resolved to devote as many days as 
possible to the one surpassing natural 
glory of America. For, like all 
things really great, Niagara cannot be 
known and appreciated by a hurried 
visit. It will not reveal its glories to 
those who do not sufficiently honour 
it, to linger reverentially and lovingly 
on its banks. You must make your 
home there for awhile, and let your 
entire body and soul be free and at 
leisure to receive the impressions it is 
adapted to produce. You must see 
it in the blaze of noon, when its mist- 
clouds are all radiant with rainbows, 
and at night, when darkness shrouds 
it with mystery and the quiet stars 
look down upon its roaring tumult ; 
you must watch it when the first rays 
of dawn transfigure it with glory, 
and when the setting sun lingers on 
the blushing summit of its majestic 
pillar of foam; you must view it in 
all aspects; you must view it again 
and again; you must sit and gaze on it 
hour by hour, and listen with a dis- 
engaged mind to the solemn music of 
its mighty voice, if you would in any 
worthy degree feel its fascination and 
comprehend its greatness. 

My first view was from the suspen- 
sion bridge, about two miles below 
the Falls. Every one had warned 
me that I should at first be disap- 
pointed. I was not surprised at this. 
Small things and small minds show 


best on first acquaintance, while what 
is great continually increases in its 
impressiveness, because it cannot be 
all seen at once, and the first view is 
therefore necessarily a partial one. 
Who, on his first visit, ever understood 
the vastness of St. Peter’s? Who, on 
first perusal, ever appreciated the 
majesty of Milton or the genius of 
Shakespere? Who, on his first view, 
ever understood the grandeur of the 
ocean or of the Alps? So with 
Niagara. The true conception is 
composed of a multitude of impres- 
sions, which can only be received 
one by one, and therefore the first 
must needs be inadequate. I had, 
however, been so emphatically warned 
of disappointment, that no such feel- 
ing was experienced. That long line 
of snow-white foam stretching from 
bank to bank, with the lofty pillar of 
cloud soaring above it, has left an 
impression on my mind never to be 
effaced. 

When I reached the hotel on the 
American side of the cataract, I re- 
strained myself from rushing at once 
to the scene I had come so far to 
behold. No, there was a still greater 
attraction, for letters from home were 
awaiting me. Then, my heart re- 
lieved by knowing all was well with 
those I had left behind, I thought: 
that due attention to bodily wants 
would fit me for my first introduc- 
tion. And I had an absurd notion 
that it was scarcely respectful to 
Niagara to be presented as I was, 
dusty, and jaded with a long 
night of railway travelling. So I 
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took a bath, changed my attire, break- 
fasted, and then—with body and 
mind refreshed—sallied forth to the 
celebrated ‘‘ View Point.” 

It would be easy to fill pages with 
rhapsody and notes of admiration. 
But it is not easy to express in words 
the feelings produced by gazing on 
scenes of beauty or grandeur ; and it 
is quite impossible to communicate 
those feelings to a reader by the mere 
utterance of them. This is a fre- 
quent error in descriptions of scenery. 
It is better to show the reader what 
you saw, leaving it to produce in 
him what feelings it may. In en- 
deavouring to do this I must be par- 
doned if some particulars are intro- 
duced familiar to most of my readers, 
but which—as essential elements in 
the picture—could not well be omitted. 

We are standing on the extreme 
edge of a perpendicular precipice, 
about two hundred feet deep, over 
which a river, half-a-mile wide, is 
plunging. The vast sheet of water, 
as it descends, throws out innumer- 
able jets of spray, and is then lost in 
the clouds of foam which roll up 
from below. The stream is shallow 
near the bank, and we see the form 
and colour of the rocks through its 
clear, smooth surface, as it curls 
over. We can hold our walking-stick 
in the current, and let our nerves 
vibrate with the pulsations of the 
great cataract. The fall is divided 
by Goat Island, which rises about 
tifty feet from the upper level of the 
river, and is luxuriant with various 
forest trees. The lower side of the 
island—a perpendicular cliff—is in a 
line with the descending cataract. 
The stream nearest us forms the 
‘American Fall,” which is about 

“800 feet in width. The width of the 
Canadian or Horse-shoe Fall, is about 
1,800 feet or the third of a mile. 
Both—in an unbroken vertical mass 
—descend about 160 feet, and at 
once reunite their waters. Above 
the great Fall arises a column of 


mist to an immense height, swaying 
aboyt with the wind. I once saw 
this when thirty miles distant. On the 
opposite side, the Canadian shore— 
like the American—rises perpendicu- 
larly from the bed of the river. The 
country is flat in every direction, the 
river above the Falls being level 
with the forests, whose branches 
hang over the whirling tide. Below 
the Falls the river runs through a 
trench-like channel from 200 to 300 
feet deep, and varying from 300 to 
800 feet wide, apparently cut by the 
action of the water. About two miles 
down is the Suspension Bridge, which 
carries the railway across, 230 feet 
above the stream. Looking over the 
precipice I was surprised that the 
water was not more disturbed. The 
lower part of the Fall itself is always 
hidden in a cloud of foam, imme- 
diately outside of which the surface 
of the river is comparatively smooth. 
A boat, containing a dozen passengers, 
is being pulled across by a single oars- 
man, within drenching distance of the 
spray ; but about half-a-mile further 
down the waters are much agitated, 
great waves tossing themselves from 
the surface. It is supposed that the 
mass of the falling stream plunges 
to a vast depth, and then gradually 
rises to the surface as it flows on. 
This is most likely the case since, 
in a course of several miles, the only 
place where the river can be safely 
and easily crossed is where, on first 
thought, this might be deemed 
utterly impossible. 

As the roar of the Fall has been 
heard at a distance of forty miles, I 
expected that it would have been 
overpowering and painful. . This was 
by no means the case. It was grand 
but not noisy. It seemed a univer- 
sally pervading presence, making all 
things vibrate with it, and the very 
ground itself to tremble; but there 
was no clatter, no hurry, no disturb- 
ance. The whirl of-a cotton mill, 


the scream of an engine, even the rattle 
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of a cab, are much more distracting. 
It was the deep bass of a grand organ 
rolling through. cathedral aisles. 
It was thunder reverberating with 
subdued tone amongst the moun- 
tains. It did not force itself on our 
notice ; it did not clamour to. be 
heard. We could speak to each 
other in an ordinary tone of voice. 
We might forget the roar, for a time, 
while our attention was engaged by 
some other object. But when not con- 
sciously listening we still felt its influ- 
ence, not disturbing but calming the 
mind, a fitting accompaniment to 
the scene, ever increasing _ its 
grandeur and beauty. I tried the ex- 
periment of closing both ears and 
then suddenly opening them. The 
sound was then, for a moment, like 
the discharge of artillery, and I was 
fully ready to admit that Niagara’s 
appeal was not less emphatic to the 
ear than to the eye. 

We walked back towards the hotel 
along the bank of the river, watching 
its wild energy, whirling, plunging, 
roaring onward ; its waves of indigo, 
green, amber, flinging about their 
snow-white crests of spray; and every 
drop of water, and every particle of 
foam, hurrying with mad impetuosity 
towards the awful gulf below.” The 
river bed sinks about sixty feet in the 
space of half a mile, from the begin- 
ning of the rapids to the fall. By an 
iron bridge of nearly four hundred 
feet long and thirty wide, supported 
by four arches, we crossed the Rapids 
to Bath Island, which is separated 
from Goat Island by a very narrow 
channel. 
manded, and the names of visitors 
registered. A large paper-mill, util- 
izing the water-power, somewhat 
detracts from the surrounding sub- 
limity. It has been calculated that 
the water-power of the Niagara river 
is sufficient to impel all the existing 
machinery in the world, and it is said 
that possibly before many years this 
region will be crowded with manu- 


Here a small fee is de-_ 


factories. Good mews for those ad- 
mirers of scenery who think that ideas 
of beauty are founded on utility! =~ 
A short bridge lands you on Goat 
Island, which hasan area of sixty 
acres, and is about a mile in circum- 
ference. Let us walk round it, a 
walk unsurpassed, .and absolutely 
unique. Curbing our impatience to. 
see the Grand Fall, let us tyrn to the 
left and walk along a path parallel to 
the rapids. The branches of the 
overhanging trees are dripping with 
the spray. Here and there we go to 
the very brink and stand on the rocks, 
round and partially over which the 
wild waters are surging. Presently 
the shore curves round to the right, — 
and we stand on the upper angle of 
the island. The stream along which 
we have ascended, majestic as it 
seemed, is now forgotten in the 
mighty river of which it forms but a 
minor portion. What a wondrous 
scene is presented before us! The 
whole flood of the Niagara—up- 
wards of a mile broad—is coming 
down upon us as if it would sweep 
away the island on which we stand, 
as it doubtless is doing by degrees. 
The banks on both sides are level, 
and covered with forests, with houses 
and villages here and there. Continu- 
ing our tour round the island, we are 
now walking on the bank of the 
greater branch of the river, down- 
wards, towards the Fall. Presently 
we come to the first important rapid, 
consisting of a cascade of about six 
feet in height extending all across 
the river. When once a boat is 
drawn as far as this, all hope is gone. 
Beyond this spot the stream is a scene 
of the wildest confusion. We now 
approach some small islands called 
the “ Three Sisters.” They are 
rocks rising a few feet above the 
stream, clothed with mosses and 
flowers, and crowned with the most 
beautiful forest trees. Round these 
islands the current roars with appal- 
ling fury. The contrast is very strik- 
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ing between the -exquisite beauty, 
security, and repose of that foliage, 
and the wild, angry, roaring, ever- 
changing torrents which rush past 
them to plunge over the precipice 
below. 

These islands have their legends. 
In 1841, a Mr. Allen, rowing himself 
across the river a mile or two above, 
broke an gar and was carried down 
the stream. He tried to steer to the 
point of Goat Island, but missed his 
mark, and was hurried on to the 
cataract. His boat did not capsize, 
but was swiftly shooting past one of 
these islets. He knew this was his 
only chance, and by springing from 
the boat safely reached the land, 
whence he was rescued next day. 

The “Hermit” of Niagara was a 
young man named Francis Ahbott, 
from Plymouth, Devonshire, who 
came here in 1839, and, charmed 
with the scene, lived for two years in 
a log-hut, shunning intercourse with 
men, ‘and giving no account of him- 
self. A little cataract between us 
and the nearest of the Sisters, called 
‘‘Moss Island,” is known as_ the 
‘‘ Hermit's Cascade,” from its having 
been his bathing-place. He was al- 
ways wandering about the region, seek- 
ing the most dangerous places. Often 
in moon-light he has been observed 
pacing up and down a piece of timber, 
which then projected several feet 
beyond the precipice, apparently un- 
conscious of danger. At length he 
was drowned while bathing just below 
the Fall. Nothing was found in his 
hut but his books and his violin. 
His only companion—a faithful dog 
—still guarded the door. 

We now approach the great cata- 
ract. The river, still increasing in 
rapidity, but less broken, settles down 
deep, silent, solemn, resolute, in pre- 
paration for its final plunge. At every 
step we take the thunder of the Fall 
is louder, and the misty shower more 
dense. Clouds of foam are flung 
upward to the sky from the deep 


chasm, down which the mighty floods 
are pouring. We feel the Solid rock 
on which we stand tremble. No 
adequate description of the scene is 
possible. No pen, no pencil can 
pourtray it. Who can paint the mo- 
tion of that torrent as it plunges into 
that abyss, or the whirling clouds of 
foam, with the rainbow, so radiant 
amidst the gloom, so tranquil in the 
tumult ? And how can the accom- 
paniment of that majestic thunder be 
given? 

We were overwhelmed with a sense 
of majesty and awe. We might have 
fancied we heard the command, “Take 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” We-were within the most 
solemn of Nature’s temples; where 
the sublimest service, the most impos- 
ing ritual, was being performed in 
honour of the Creator ; where sacri- 
fice was ever being presented on an 
altar, whence the curling spray was 
ever ascending to meet and blend 
with the awful overhanging cloud, 
which seemed, as of old, the visible 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence ; and 
where the grandest psalm was ever 
swelling in praise of the glory and 
greatness of the Eternal. Other 
temples have disappeared, but this 
has remained through many millen- 
niums. Other services are inter- 


‘rupted, but this continues without in- 


termission—day and night, century 
by century, its priests unwearied, its 
voices never mute. ‘The floods have 
lifted up, O Lord, the floods have 
lifted up their voice; the floods lift 
up their waves. The Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many 
waters.” 

We cannot linger here now. We 
have seen enough for to-day. There 
is a limit beyond which the mind 
cannot receive impressions. It-is so 
with joy and with grief. There are 
times when nothing can make us 
happier, and times also when no fresh 


tidings of calamity can’ deepen our 
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sorrow. So, in looking at works of 
art, the eye and mind may be satiated, 
and we turn from the noblest picture 
with weariness. And so with scenery, 
especially when it excites our wonder, 
and in proportion to our appreciation 
of it. How glad I felt that I had 
more than a week in reserve! To 
rush at such a scene, hurry round it, 
glance only at its main features, or to 
be compelled, because no other op- 
portunity will occur, to examine it 
more in detail when body and mind 
are jaded by having seen and felt too 
much, and repose is needed to qualify 
for any due contemplation of it—this 
scarcely qualifies us to say we have 
seen it. It is not surprising that such 
visitors to great scenes of Nature, or 
great works of Art, sometimes say 
they are disappointed. 

Late in the evening I strolled out to 
“View Point,” to see the Falls in the 
moonlight. Presently, two gentle- 
men and a lady approached, gazing 
on the scene as if they thoroughly 
appreciated it. Availing myself of 
American freedom I ventured to join 
them, in the hope of gaining informa- 
tion or pleasant companionship. I 
found they were negroes of the darkest 
dye. One man seemed about forty 
years of age; the other was consider- 
ably younger, and treated him with 
much deference. The elder man sup- 
ported the arm of the woman, show- 
ing her every respectful attention, 
guarding her from danger, while cour- 
teously pointing out the features of 
the scene. She was the ugliest spe- 
cimen of her race I had ever met. 
There was apparently no mark of in- 
telligence in her countenance. She 
did not utter a word, and I thought 
this was well, as nothing worth 
hearing could proceed from such a 
mouth. 

The elder negro, in very pure 
English, with good accent, informed 
me that he had lived more than twelve 
years near the Falls, and that he 
generally came, when there was a 


moon, to observe the lunar rainbow. 
He replied in an intelligent and scien- 
tific manner to numerous inquiries, 
and told many thrilling tales of in- 
cidents which had occurred at the 
Falls within his personal knowledge. 
One morning, coming early over to 
Goat Island, he saw a man clinging 
to a piece of timber, which had be- 
come jammed in a rock in the midst 
of the rapids, about a quarter of a 
mile from the cataract. Hehad been 
carried down the current in a boat, 
which had capsized. Many persons 
were soon on the bank, eager to ren- 
der help. A boat was launched, so 
that the current might carry it down 
to the man ; but the rope attached to 
it got entangled in the rocks, and 
rendered it useless. A lifeboat was 
then sent for from Buffalo. Mean- 
while, crowds gathered from every 
quarter, and the excitement was in- 
tense: the poor man clinging for 
precious life to his plank, in danger 
every moment of being dashed from 
his refuge, and hurried down the 
cataract. The lifeboat at length ar- 
rived ; but the rapids rolled it over 
and over, and it was at once useless. 
Then a raft was made and floated to 
him. No voice could reach him, 
owing to the roar of the water; so a 
large board was brought, on which 
were written, in chalk, directions for 
his guidance. Obeying these, he tied 
himselfon tothe raft ; but, alas! the rope 
caught amongst the rocks, and the 
raft, round which the angry waves 
roared, as if hungry for their prey, 
could be drawn no further. Another 
boat was now obtained and sent 
down the current ; but in his eager- 
ness, he too hastily unfastened him- 
self, in order to spring into the boat, 
which struck the raft, and jerked him 
into the stream. The moment he 
touched the water he was hurried 
downwards with headlong speed. 
My informant ran along the bank, 
and saw him striving in vain to gain 
a small island in the mid-channel. 
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He was then whirled helplessly about, 
and just before he came to the verge 
was lifted up into the air, and, with 
arms flung out, was hurled backward 
into the foaming abyss. A young 
man, who had hurried many miles to 
the scene, came up breathless just as 
he was swept off the raft. It was 
his ‘brother. My intelligent negro 
friend then told me of a little steamer, 
the ‘“‘ Maid of the Mist,” which had 
been built just below, and which 
used to run from bank to bank, and 
to take passengers quite up to the 
very Fall. But the erection of the 


bridge spoilt her trade, and she was. 


sold to aman at Montreal. But how 
was she to be got there? How could 
she pass the rapids, where the water 
was racing at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, and tossing up waves ten 
feet high? And how could she es- 
cape the dreaded whirlpool? A very 
daring’ boatman undertook, for a 
large reward, the perilous enterprise. 
She went down the stream safely a 
little farther than the bridge. Here 
she encountered the worst rapids. 
She gave a great lunge, showing her 
keel ; the ‘‘smoke-pipe” broke off, 
the boiler was dislodged, two men at 
the wheel were thrown down, yet she 
shot safely through the terrible ravine, 
only, however, to be seized by the 
whirlpool. Here she was swung 
round once, and they who gazed ex- 
pected every moment she would be 
drawn under. But on approaching 
the main current again, she was car- 
ried down the stream, and reached 
Montreal without further damage. 
The steersman, quite satisfied with 
the adventure, said he would never 
undertake the like again. 

A person connected with that little 
steamer went one day with a party of 
friends to LunaIsland. Laying hold 
of a little girl, his niece, he told her 
in fun that he would throw her in. 


Terrified by his foolish, and, in such 
circumstances, wicked joke, the child 
gave a sudden start, fell into the 
water, and, in one instant, was whirled 
over. The man jumped after her, 
and also disappeared immediately. 
The body of the child was soon 
found, but not that of the young 
man. Then they diverted that part 
of the current by a dam, sending 
it over more towards the American 
side, and thus the body was recovered 
from the rocks below. On hearing 
this the younger negro said,—* But 
could they do such a thing as turn 
Niagara ?” Towhich his companion 
replied, with emphasis, — ‘Oh yes, 
man can do anything he tries.” 

The conversation then turned on 
the condition and prospects of the 
negro race. I told them how the 
great mass of the British nation 
understood from the first that the 
triumph of the North would be the 
deliverance of the slave ; how much 
we had felt for them in their bondage, 
and prayed and laboured, as far as 
we could, in their behalf; and how 
we thanked God for their emancipa- 
tion. It was now midnight. I wished 
them good night, and shook hands, 
Then the woman, at length breaking 
silence, said :—*‘ Good night, sir ; 
may the Lord reward and bless you, 
sir ; and when you die—but you won't 
die—may you go to be with Jesus.” 
And so we parted. I felt condemned, 
and yet glad. Truly I was taught, 
as Peter was of old, when likely to 
hesitate about visiting a Gentile, xof 
to regard any one as common or un- 
clean ; and I felt that it was almost 
worth while crossing the Atlantic to 
get that benediction from a liberated 
slave, which I received, not as given 
to myself, but as sent to all my coun- 
trymen, who have felt and prayed and 
laboured for the long-oppressed Afri- 
can race. 


- QUIA DILEXIT MULTUM. 


Yes! she is outcast from the world ; 

The decent crowd of rich and good 
With scorn or silence pass her by, 

Or bid her search the streets for food :— 
Yet, when the jewels are made up, 

She shall be ransom’d, yet ; 
For she has loved him more than all, 

And He will not forget. 


’Tis not He does not prize the pure, 
Or disesteems the holy heart, 
Or judges each the same as all, 
Or fails to take his liegemen’s part : 
But that He sees us as we are 
With calm of perfect eyes ; 
Reads sorrow hid in reckless mirth, 
And smiles beneath our sighs. 


The pitfalls set around the poor, 
The impulse of the human blood, 
The hunger-hounds that tear the flesh, 
Unshared, unfelt, are known of God ; 
How very shame disarms the girl, 
Hell hard by heaven in love, 
The weight upon the weaker thrown,— 
Are all confess’d above. 


Ah ! strange such things on earth should be! 
Ah! little arc of the great whole 

That our dim eyes can measure here, 
Harsh judgments of the happy soul ! 

The woman’s heart in her yet lives, 
And shall be ransom’d yet ; 

For she has loved him more than all, 
And He will not forget. 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


things must end, even along va- 
cation; and the yellowing leaves 
began to tell of separation. But what 
are changes under such circumstances 
as we find here, with youth, health, 
and wealth? only changes from one 
form of pleasure to another. The 
mothers and the sisters, saddened at 
the parting, listened to the young 
men’s talk; it consisted only in anti- 
cipations of pleasures even greater 
‘than those of home. They were glad 
enough to get away, as they had been 
glad enough to come. 

With regard to young James Mor- 
daunt, however, it was very difficult 
to see whether he was glad or sorry 
at the change. He spoke with in- 
tense pleasure of his return to the 
University, and of the various things 
they would do, yet he was distraught, 
melancholy, and by no means himself: 
and no explanation could be offered 
of the change in him, except that he 
had fallen in love with somebody. 

Since Roland had been spoken to 
on these matters by the downright 
Mordaunt, his conduct had been most 
discreet; he had never flirted with 
Mary Maynard—when any one was 
by; and as for Ethel Mordaunt, he 
had treated her like her sister, only 
with more profound consideration. 


They had all left their college in 
early summer, full of anticipations of 
home ; and now they returned to the 
college, full of anticipations of an 
agreeable change from the perpetual 
sunshine weather of home; and the 
change after all was a failure to them. 
The great, first attraction of one of 
the old English Universities, is the 
entire and perfect freedom from re- 
straint during the time when the 
youth is as much a schoolboy as ever. 
On the return after the first long va- 
cation, this is almost always gone, 
and the individuality of the man be- 
gins to show. The man is not merely 
a cricketing, or boating, or tart-eating 
schoolboy; not merely the gregarious 
creature of whom you can scarcely 
find five separate types in a school of 
five hundred; he begins to show 
what individuality there is in him; 
begins, when thrown on himself, to 
show what he is likely to be in the 
future. 

The most empty and frivolous of 
lads; the lad who has spent his first 
year in doing all that he has been for- 
bidden to do, drinking and smoking 
more than is good for him, ordering 
things which he does not want, but 
which must be paid for, finds out this; 
for no human soul was ever satisfied 
with new waistcoats, and fresh jewellery 
for long. He gathers these choice 
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flowers still, but the bloom and scent 
are gone, and he merely goes on do- 
ing it because he has begun; and be- 
comes, in his third year, if he lasts as 
long, a miserable and unhappy spec- 
tacle, entering on the ministry of a 
church which requires a clear head 
and a bold heart for her service, a 
blasé, heedless man, often deeply in 
debt, sighing regretfully, up to the 
latest moment before that Trinity 
Sunday which is to alter his life for 
ever, for the fleshpots of Egypt. With 
him we have little to do; these lads 
of ours had little in common with 
him, yet they felt that the University 
was not as it had been. 

There was certainly some little plea- 
sure at meeting such few friends as 
they had; but this did not last long. 
The river, which they all loved, was 
not the same, with its broken reeds 
and muddy banks, as it was in bright 
June. They took their four down, 
and rowed as splendidly as ever; but 
it was in a perfunctory way, and Ro- 
land was a little cross at the obser- 
vation which they attracted, and de- 
manded of Eddy the innocent, whether 
they could not go down the river like 
others ‘without being watched. The 
four-oared races were rowed that term, 
which made Roland the more petu- 
lant; and the first day, seeing certain 
men prepared to run up with them, 
he rowed like fury over three-quarters 
of the course, and then eased, turned, 
and rowed down again, giving these 
gentlemen their run for their trouble. 
The University was a failure as far as 
boating went. ‘ What rot it is!” he 
said in the barge. ‘I could find four 
watermen here on the shore, who 
could give us a hundred yards, and 
row round us.” 

“You are beginning to find shat 
out,” said Sir Jasper Meredith, laugh- 
ing at him. ‘‘Didn’t I always tell 
you so? You are a fine fellow, 
Roland; but you have neither the 
pluck nor the dexterity to sweep a 
chimney.” 


“T’ll bet your life I'll sweep any 
chimney in the University I can get 
into,” replied Roland, in a loud voice. 

“‘ Leave him alone, Meredith,” said 
old Mordaunt, or “he'll do it. He has 
got out of bed the wrong side, and 
will make a fool of himself in any 
way you may name, if you will only 
defy him.” 

“ True, O king,” said Roland, 
laughing, in good humour. “ Well, 
what shall we do till hall ?” 

Jemmy Mordaunt, in a stolid sen- 
tentious manner, looking nowhere, 
with his head in the air, suggested 
that they should go up street together, 
have ices, and look at trouser-pat- 
terns for Sunday morning. ‘ We 
used to like it well enough four 
months ago,” he said ; “of course we 
should like it now.” 

Sir Jasper Meredith laughed, 
winked, and said, ‘‘ He has read you 
the lesson, that young bull. Take 
hold of me, will you, and carry me 
somewhere out of this. Are you 
going to take me over the plank, old 
Mordaunt ? Well, old Mordaunt, and 
what do you say to it all ?” 

Old Mordaunt was far too wise to 
say anything. He grinned, however, 
as he deposited Meredith with his 
servant. Nothing more. 

There was a ghost of a revival of 
the old days among them that night. 
They were quietly together in the 
Evans’ rooms, when it occurred to 
James Mordaunt to take strong ob- 
jections to Eddy Evans’ recent con- 
duct, on many grounds. There was 
no new specific charge at once, but a 
number; and James put it that he 
was getting objectionable in many 
ways. That he was steering badly, 
talked loudly in the street, ate too 
much and too fast, slopped his drink 
about at dinner, talked while he was 
chewing, and scraped his plate with 
his knife. This, of course, as was 
usual, ended in denials and recrimi- 
nations, in which Eddy used language 
towards James, which of course ended 
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in a fight ; or to speak more truly, in 
a blind, aimless, innocent romp be- 
tween the two lads. Unluckily, 
however, even the old fun fell worse 
than dead, for Eddy, having laughed 
all the wind out of him, as he after- 
wards explained, fell rather heavily 
under James Mordaunt, and made 
his head bleed. They did not fall so 
light as in the old times. Poor Ed- 
ward would have cried if he had been 
still a boy ; but it was their last romp 
together. 

Old Mordaunt had started a pipe, 
the first of the set who did so, and 
puffing it, he said, “You two must 
give up skylarking. You are getting 
too old and too strong. All that has 
passed away. Eh, Roland ?” 

They put down their names for the 
Greek prose lecture, because the Dean 
still had it, but only for his sake. 
The Dean’s eyes brightened when 
they came in, and they brightened up 
also when they saw their good friend. 

But it was all as dead as ditch- 
water. Maynard, the ox-like, who 
never said anything, but went his 
ways through the world without 
exciting himself (saving when he 
quickened: his perfectly rowed oar to 
the motion of Roland’s back), now 
was the brightest of them all. Their 
old world had become dead to them. 
Before him a new, bright, and most 
beautiful world was about to open. 
The Dean knew why, and was not 
surprised ; but he was surprised that 
this good, handsome, not over clever 
lad should shine so brightly beside 
the four others, so much brighter and 
cleverer than he. ‘The mere fact 
of a lad’s going to be married next 
Christmas,” said the Dean to himself, 
‘‘need not make all difference. 
There is something wrong in these 
Gloucester boys.” 

Maynard had never been a great 
favourite of the Dean’s. He had 
thought him lumpish and rather 
stupid, though his scholarship was 
high for that college. The Dean had 


very little society in his college, being 
by far the best manthere, and the tattle 
of the common-room was distaste- 
ful to him. Consequently he spent 
far too much of his time in his own 
rooms among his books. 

But books will not last a man 
always. The eye gets physically 
wearied of print in time, and when 
that happens, a man should have 
society among his own equals. In 
his own college the Dean had none. 
His old friends were dropping one by 
one from the University, and the few 
who were left were changed in many 
ways, and the Dean was a lonely 
man, So it came about that in the 
dull long nights, when: the college 
was asleep, he had got into an un- 
fortunate habit of summing up his 
own case against destiny. A most 
unhealthy habit indeed. 

Here was his case against destiny. 
He was the son of a poor clergyman, 
but a splendid scholar. His father had 
carried everything before him in the 
way of University honours, and had 
then thrown everything, his fellow- 
ship, his chances of promotion, in 
every way to the dogs, by marrying a 
young lady to whom he was pro- 
mised, and by declining on a small 
curacy, where his scholarship was a 
mere incumbrance. He had then 
got a small living, and had just lived 
long enough to get his boy (the Dean) 
nominated to a good public founda- 
tion. After which he died, leaving 
his wife with {100 a year of her 
own, and £1500 on a life insurance 
policy. 

This £1500 was devoted to the 
Dean's education: money seldom 
went further. At school the boy 
carried everything before him, spend- 
ing as little as possible, and spending 
nothing without consultation with 
his mother. ‘I must be a great 
man,” he said to her. “I have 
abilities for it; and I must show 
among boys and men as a gentleman, 
and not as a scrub, If you will trust 
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me, mother, I will invest this money 
at cent. per cent.” And she trusted 
him ; and was he not now enjoying 
an income of £700 a year from a 
capital of £1500? Hedid all he had 
ever said he would do, and his mother 
lived in wealth, happiness, and pride; 
talking of her son, the Dean, among 
the gossips, as though he were Dean 
of Durham, and waiting calmly for 
the time, now soon to come, when he 
would be head of his house, and 
Vice-Chancellor, walking, in scarlet 
cloth and velvet, among princes, 
warriors, scholars of all nations, with 
six silver maces before him, conferring 
honours upon them all. Good lady! 
her heart swelled with an unutterable 
pride, as she in her imagination re- 
hearsed her behaviour as mother of 
the Vice-Chancellor, when all the 
sages from the east and from the 
west, from Berlin to Harvard, should 
be taking their honours from the 
_ hands of her son. 

Could he destroy it all by telling 
her that he was a miserable and dis- 
appointed man; that he had missed 
his aim in life; that the world she 
thought so great was so unutterably 
small to him; that his deanery of 
the college was merely in his eyes 
the situation of an over-paid bear- 
leader ; that the position of proctor, 
in which she had rejoiced so much, 
was an office utterly loathsome and 
degrading to him, which he had 
fulfilled so ill and so unwillingly, 
that he was cheered to the echo by 
all the worst of the undergraduates 
at the end of his term; and that his 
name was even now remembered ‘as 
that of the “good proctor?” Could 
he tell her that there were times now, 
when he recalled what he had meant 
to be, which made him say to himself 
in his bitterness that he would as 
soon be carried through the streets as 
Guy Fawkes, as walk through them 
as Vice-Chancellor? No; he could 
not tell all this to her, or to anyone; 
though as the evening which followed 


the first day of the term closed in, 
these thoughts came crowding on 
him as thick as ever, nay thicker. 
He would not face the long night 
alone. He rang his bell, and sent 
his servant to request Mr. Maynard 
to sup with him at nine o'clock. 

Then he set all his doors open, and 
walked up and down through all his 
rooms, from one end to the other 
still putting his case against the 
world. How came it that he was 
tied here by the leg, an inevitable 
head of a house, an equally inevitable 
Vice-Chancellor in his turn, while 
the great world, in which he could 
have shone, went spinning on and 
leaving him and his ideas behind? 
Could he have escaped, the very 
name of his college would have been 
a drag and a shame to him in those 
days. And his holy orders, forced 
on him by the rules of his house— 
there was a bar. His head grew hot 
as he thought of that, as it always 
did; for the Dean had opinions 
which he kept to himself, but which 
even the breadth of the National 
Church could scarcely hold. And 
he was an honest man. If he had 
ten thousand a year to-morrow, Par- 
liament was closed to him. He put 
that thought under his feet, and 
stamped on it. 

‘« Get,” said a very pleasant voice, 
“a bishopric. With your political 
power, not so very difficult.” And he 
said to himself, “‘ That was very neatly_ 
put, my dear friend in black. Fancy 
if it was to come to ¢hat/” And as 
he said it, he grew pale and trembled. 
And then he went into his innermost 
chamber and knelt before a chair ; 
but he had scarcely knelt a minute 
before he cast the chair from him, 
and began his walk again, singing 
what he was apttosing a little too often 
when his scepticism was strongest, and 
his consequent cynicism greatest— 

‘* There was turning of keys and creaking 


of locks, 
And he took forth a bait from the iron box. 
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Many the cunning sportsman tried, 
Many he flung, with a frown, aside, 
Jewels of lustre, robes of price, 

‘Tomes of heresy, loaded dice. 

At length was a perfume of sulphur and 

nitre, 

As he came, at last, toa Bishop’s Mitre.” 

‘“« Well, it has not come to that yet. 
Let me forget! If I had only had 
ten thousand pounds, and if she had 
not been a fool,—God bless her !— 
it might have been different. Let us 
prepare for this young bridegroom. 

A bitter, cynical tongue had the 
good Dean, well known in lecture, 
in common-room, and in senate-house: 
a man who had made many enemies 
by his stinging, quiet sarcasm. Some 
of those enemies would have given 
money to have seen him now, forty- 
five years of age, and in a wig 
gathering flowers out of his little 
terrace garden by candle-light, and 
bringing them in, and laying them on 
the table, sorting them out and putting 
them in a vase. Poor old Dean! 

His next act was much more Don- 
like, and less sentimental. He took 
his bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and unlocked his escritoire, and from 
a second place’in it took another key. 
And even while holding that key in 
his hand, he did another strange 
thing, not to be believed by senate- 
house or hebdomidal board. Pulling 
aside a pile of neatly docketed papers, 
—which were, indeed, so many lamen- 
table efforts of Greek prose, all to be 
waded wearily through in the course 
of the week,—he took out an old 
bundle of letters tied together, in the 
tie of which was stuck an old rose. 
Going to the table, he took the best 
fresh geranium he could find, and 
put it in beside the rose, and laying 
down the letters beside the Greek 
exercises, scratched his head in deep 
thought, and in doing so scratched 
his wig off. 

It fell impartially, like the rain, on 
the Greek exercises, the letters, the 
rose and the geranium, and looked 
up at him, as only a wig caz look. 


With an air of vivacious effrontery, 
as though it would say, ‘You and I 
are fine fellows; but must pull to- 
gether ; we are nothing apart.” The 
Dean scratched his bare head, and 
said, with a sigh, ‘“‘Ah! it is too late 
for all that now.” 

The sudden entry of his servant 
caused him to lock up his escritoire 


very rapidly, and to lock his wig ° 


inside, with his love-letters and the 
other witnesses of his folly. Turning 
to scold his servant, he caught sight 
of himself in the glass, and scolded 
not. He undid the escritoire, and 
taking out his wig, put it on in the 
presence of his servant, and going 
with his key to his most sacred wine- 
bin, took out a very particular bottle 
of wine, saying to himself, ‘This 
will unloose his tongue, at all events.” 

In came supper,—a most delicate, 
light little supper, for the good Dean 
had learnt in his seclusion to know 
the pleasures of good eating, and had 
indeed sent two of the young men 
in the kitchen, at various times and 
at his own expense, to his London 
club for instruction. In came May- 
nard, beautifully dressed, looking 
splendid, with a geranium in his 
button-hole. The servant was sent 
away, the oak sported, and Maynard 
the simple was left undefended, to be 
pumped by this wily old Dean. 

“You won't find any beer here, 
Maynard,” said the Dean. ‘ These 
vivers are too good to be washed 
down by that infernal compound of 
malt, hops, and raw beef, which is 
good for nothing but to irritate the 
temper, and the consumption of which 
accounts for so much of our national 
history. You will find a bottle of 
White Hermitage beside you: don’t 
be afraid of it. I have my half-pint 
of Beauné, as you see. A young 
stomach like yours should be able 
to stand hashed venison (not Mag- 
dalen, my dear youth, but Arundel) 
and Hermitage. 

Maynard made some respectful re- 
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ply, and they supped like gods; and 
when thoroughly refreshed, moved to 
the fire, with their wine between 
them. 

“And so,” said the Dean, ‘you 
are to marry Miss Evans, at Christ- 
mas.” 

aynard’s sober tongue was tho- 
roughly loosened by drinking White 
Hermitage as though it were beer, 
and he thought the Dean an uncom- 
monly friendly, gentlemanly fellow, 
and very handsome too. 

He replied, without the least sheep- 
ishness, that such was the case, and 
received the Dean’s congratulations 
with respectful dignity. 

“Tf you will allow me, we will 
drink to the bride-elect,” said the 
Dean. And down the throat of the 
innocent Maynard went another quar- 
ter of a pint of the White Hermitage. 

“A handsome family,” said the 
Dean. ‘At least, judging from Ro- 
land, I should sayso. Eddy is ugly, 
certainly; but one might almost pre- 
dicate of him that his inseparable 
accident would be pretty sisters.” 

“ You think Eddy ugly, sir ?” 

“ Decidedly, I should say. A weak, 
silly, frivolous little being, but very 
amiable.” 

‘‘T assure you, sir,” said Maynard 
cf the loosened tongue, ‘that you are 
quite mistaken. Eddy has quite as 
much go in him as Roland.” 

The Dean laughed, and put the 
question by. ‘ The Evanses are very 
rich, are they not? you get wealth as 
well as beautyand wit by this match, 
I hear.” 

“No,” said Maynard. ‘I havea 
large property. She only has five 
thousand at present.” 

“Indeed ! By-the-by, did I dream 
it, or is there not some of the Evans’ 
property alienated?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” said 
Maynard. ‘I settle two farms on 
her for pin-money. In case of my 
death, she has everything, barring my 
mother’s jointure and my sister Mary’s 


little fortune. There never has been 
any question of money. Why should 
there?” 

‘‘Of course not,” said the Dean. 
“IT am clumsy in my inquiries. I 
wanted to know whether there was 
not some of the Stretton property 
alienated—on your old aunt, I mean.” 

« Aunt Eleanor !” said Maynard. 

“Exactly,” said the Dean, settling 
himself. ‘The very person. Fill 
your glass, and tell me all about her. 
I knew something about these Evanses 
in old, old times, and I remember this 
Miss Evans. She has taken to 
woman's rights, farms her own land, 
goes shooting, and goes to market, 
does she not? She was pretty at one 
time—what is she like now?” 

‘Aunt Eleanor,” said Maynard, 
solemnly, ‘is one of the most beau- 
tiful women you ever saw in your 
life, sir; and if there is an angel on 
earth, it is she.” 

“Pity she did not marry,” said the 
Dean, whistling. 

“There never walked a man in 
shoes good enough for her, sir; and 
that is why she did not marry. As 
for her estates, which she certainly 
farms, they would be defined by Mr. 
Hallam as an appanage in_ her 
mother’s right, in no way influencing 
the succession, or in any way at the 
mercy of the main hereditary branch. 
They are at her own disposal.” 

“Hang Mr. Hallam!” said the 
Dean, fearing that Maynard had drunk 
so much Hermitage that he would get 
sententious instead of communicative, 
“Why did she not marry?” 

“You must ask my mother that 
story, sir,” said Maynard. 

‘“Come, you know it;” said the 
Dean, ‘‘and you may as well tell it. 
Do you ever smoke a cigar?” 

There was no hesitation in May- 
nard’s confidence after this. 

‘Miss Evans,” he said, ‘had once 
a proposal from a man whom she 
greatly esteemed, and to whom, my 
mother says, she had shown the most 
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marked partiality.. To the great 
astonishment of her most intimate 
friends, she refused him so emphati- 
cally that he retired, and was seen in 
that part of the country no more.” 

«« Aye, indeed!” said the Dean, “a 
poor-spirited fellow. Well; and did 
she ever give any reasons for her un- 
reasonable conduct?” 

“They became apparent to a few; 
although she esteemed the first man, 
there was one she esteemed more; in 
fact, she refused the first man in favour 
of another.” 

“ And is yet unmarried!” 

‘Yes; the man was a soldier, and 
had shown her great attention; but 
the one word was never spoken by 
him, and he went away and married 
another. It was disappointment and 
a feeling of humiliation in having 
given away her heart and not having 
it accepted, which prevented her from 
ever marrying.” 

“Still handsome,” said the Dean, 
thoughtfully. 

“Still beautiful,” said Maynard; 
and took his leave. 

The Dean, sitting before the fire, 
said, ‘‘She had better have had me 
before I had to wear a wig; but it is 
too late now.” And there was no 
one to cate what the Dean said, so 
he took off his wig and went to bed. 

Nothing is easier than to go to 
bed; but few things, at times, are 
more difficult than going to sleep. 
The Dean found that out. As soon 
as he was in the dark, he began 
thinking. IfI were to write down all 
that he thought about, you would 
certainly not read it. I can only give 
you the results. 

‘Eleanor still handsome, and I a 
bald old man in a wig: though I am 
only her age, whenal! is said and done. 
I have a good mind to go down and 


* see her; but, perhaps, I had better 


send my wig, to let her see how 
things stand. She has taken to all 
kind of things, why the dickens hasn't 
she taken to socialism? Then she 


might turn her estates into a Phalan- 
stery, and I would join her with my 
money, get her to marry me, and 
burst it all up triumphantly. After 
such nonsense as that, I know I must 
be going to sleep.” 

But he was not. After a full hour 
he was broad awake enough to say, 
‘‘What did I ever do to K - that 
he should have sent these outrageous 
young Bedlamites to me, and so arouse 
my interest in her again? There will 
be mischief among those boys. K 
licked them into shape; he would lick 
any doy into shape I ever saw. But 
boys have an ugly trick of growing 
into men; asthey are. And one single 
pretty woman would play the deuce 
among the lot of them.” 

Finding that this consideration did 
not make him more sleepy, the good 
Dean arose, and putting on his wig 
and some clothes, buckled to at the 
Greek prose exercises: which had the 
desired effect. For he fell asleep over 
them, and nearly burnt down the 
college, but only in reality burnt his 
wig. 

As he had not got a lock of hair 
on his head to send as a specimen of 
colour, the leading barber of that town 
sent him the closest match he could: 
a bright red wig, made for a gentle- 
man commoner of scrofuloustendency, 
of St. Vitus’ College, who had had 
his head shaved for delirium tremens ; 
the only wig without grey let into it 
which the barber had in stock. The 
Dean took it and wore it, to the de- 
light of the undergraduates ; for a red 
wig was better than a grey one. 

“If my confounded hair had stayed 
on my head,” he thought, ‘things 
would have been different. I am only 
her age.” And so he made himself 
ridiculous by wearing the red wig. 
If any one else had done it, he would 
have murdered them with sarcasm. 
But no man knows what an ass he is 
when he is in love. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A vERY long foreseen confusion now 
occurs in this story. If the kind 
reader has been patient enough to 
notice the fact, he will perceive that 
not one of the people whom I have 
tried to present to him in an amiable 
light had been doing anything at all. 
The energetic Gray, the most active 
among our characters, hitherto had 
been only vegetating. There had 
come no question between him and 
the world. Aunt Eleanor's chief 
glory was in her plan of sowing 
white rock stubble turnips, and fight- 
ing Mr. Martin Sutton. As for the 
boys, they had been doing rather less 
than nothing. Sir Jasper Meredith, 
having now attained his majority, 
had built some cottages, but finding 
a return of scarcely one per cent., 
had gone off into doctrinaire radical- 
ism, and had screeched his common- 
places of supply and demand into 
the ear of a sympathizing vestry, 
who said that they always knew that 
no Meredith was the man to raise 
the rates onthem. But none of them 
had done anything. 

The whole lot of them would have 
slept through life, and awakened won- 
dering in eternity, had it not been 
for a bouleversement in affairs, which 
brought out the industrial character 
of all. 

We must follow our boys first. In 
spite of the cynical croaking of Sir 
Jasper Meredith, these boys held 
together, with Roland as their cap- 
tain. In those old times men could 
row and read at the same time. Wit- 
ness an Oxford eight at Putney, in 
1852, with two first-class men in her. 
Now we have changed all that; it 
matters not, I am only speaking of 
the past. In the four-oared races of 
the October term, Brasenose, with 
the splendid fury which seems to be 
a specialite of that college, rowed 
down every crew in succession, until 
they were thrown, in the last terrible 


heat, against St. Paul’s, manned by 
our five boys. Brasenose, with the 
Berkshire shore, raged away ahead, 
in the style which few men can ap-. 
proach. But when the Gut was 
passed, the steady steam-engine style 
of the Gloucester boys began to tell. 
Eddy Evans, sitting like a little Mem- 
non in the stern, merely nodded to his 
brother to quicken the stroke. Roland 
did so, and was answered by the 
crew as one man. The magnificent 
rage of Brasenose was as nothing. 
Opposite the Cherwell, Eddy tickled 
his boat over in front of them, and 
washed them, and there was an end 
of the old régime; no more boating 
for them. One or two of them, in 
after times, and in subdued voices, dis- 
puted whether they had got more harm 
than good out of it. At all events, 
there was an end and finish of it. 

Three days afterwards the Modera- 
tion lot were out, and Roland and the 
elder Mordaunt figured in the first 
class. 

The very next Thursday, at- the 
Union, Lord Eustace Vanderbilt made 
his great Radical speech, in which he 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
the majority, that Christianity and 
democracy were identical; that the 
only true formulas of Christianity 
were to be found in the traditions of 
the Church ; and that, therefore, the 
only true democracy would be found 
in the formulas of the High Church 
party. Lord Eustace was clever, and 
had a vast deal to say for his theory; 
as well as any one else has who takes 
itup. But the instant he sat down, 
Roland was up and at his throat. 
Old Mordaunt, who was sitting be- 
side him, growled out to him, from 
time to time, to “draw it mild,” but 
Roland scorned him. 

“ Priestcraft and democracy !” he 
cried. ‘Who is he that publishes 
the banns of that adulterous mar- 
riage? Who is this man who sits 
there with brazen forehead, and talks 
this blasphemy? The great grand- 
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son of the favourite of William the 
Third, who would have struck his 
degraded successor to the earth if he 
had heard his atrocious sentiments. 
(Order, order.) It was well to cry 
order; it was a most excellent and 
admirable thing to cry order, when 
an honest English country gentleman 
denounced a renegade Dutchman, 
pampered as his family had been, and 
rewarded as his family had been, for 
turning to and talking mere Sachever- 
ellism, or worse.” Roland also was 
at a loss to conceive what this young 
nobleman expected to gain by it, and 
took about half an hour in trying to 
find out: during which he tore the Con- 
stitution to tatters, gave his opinion 
of the Church pretty strongly; and 
called the house to witness the state 
of things we had been brought to : 
which, with a rapidly civilizing po- 
pulation of nearly two hundred mil- 
lions, the possession of the principal 
naval keys of all seas, and a surplus of 
three millions, was scarcely an easy 
matter. 

Then finding, like most young 
speakers, that he was wide of his sub- 
ject, he harked back to it as well as 
he could. ‘What did the noble lord 
want? what did the noble lord mean? 
If the noble lord meant that the only 
form of pure democracy was Christ- 
ianity directed by priests, he would 
fight that noble lord to the last drop 
of his blood. If, on the other hand, 
the noble lord meant merely that pure 
primitive Christianity meant pure de- 
mocracy, he would take the noble 
lord to his bosom.” Then he rambled 
on, missing his central point oftener 
than he hit it, and ended by doing 
what all inexperienced speakers do, 
twaddling off into a thinend of nothing 
at all. One of the greatest and most 
important accomplishments required 
for public speaking, is to know when 
to leave off. To speak for an hour on 
a proposition, to keep your audience 
interested all the time, and then to 
round up your speech with your 


original proposition, claiming to have 
proved it, is not an easy thing. The 
only receipt for doing so which I know 
of, is to believe in your proposition, 
and speak the truth. 

Old Mordaunt then rose, and de- 
precated personalities ; denounced the 
habit of reducing an argument from 
the general to the particular; and 
committed himself to the statement 
that there were few men in the world 
whose hearts were more entirely in 
accord, on the whole, than those of 
his friend Roland Evans and the 
noble lord opposite. ‘He did not 
happen himself,” he said, ‘to agree 
with either of the honourable mem- 
bers, because he happened to be a 
Tory. He was very sorry for it ; but 
Tory he was. Lord Eustace Vanderbilt 
would observe that his family had been 
Tories centuries before any Dutch- 
man had heard the word Whig. He 
supposed it was bred in the bone, and 
would come out in the flesh. Still 
he had the highest honour for his 
friend Roland Evans, and for his 
family. Had it ‘not been for the 
Evans family, he, Mordaunt, could 
never have appeared there. At the 
time when the noble lord’s (Vander- 
bilt's) family were cowering like 
whipped hounds under the lash of the 
Spaniard, his (Mordaunt'’s) family had 
been busy at every kind of Popish 
sedition ; in which he gloried. The 
Evans family, having persistently 
taken the winning side, that of Pro- 
testantism, had always brought the 
Mordaunt family through, and he 
would stick to them now. He stuck 
to his friend Roland, by saying that 
his language was indecent and in- 
discreet, even towards a mere mush- 
room Dutch interloper, and that he 
could not have meant what he said.” 
After which, he sat down suddenly, 
and preserved an ox-like silence. 

Such an astounding breach of all 
possible good manners paralysed the 
assembly. As for old Mordaunt, he 
had done what he wanted—roused 
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Roland; and he sat quite still. “I 
want to see how he will get out of a 
scrape,” he said to the little wizened 
form of a man who nestled beside 
him. He insulted the man, and I 
have driven the insult home.” 

Lord Eustace Vanderbilt and Ro- 
land were on their legs at the same 
time; both white with wrath. The 
President hammered for order, and 
they obeyed him; before either had 
spoken, a thin, cracked little voice, 
piercing shrill, was heard, and the 
Union turning towards it, saw that it 
proceeded from Sir Jasper Meredith. 

“Sir,” he cried, “I rise—if such an 
unhappy and miserably formed eidolon 
as I can be said to rise—to order. 
Sir, it would be foolish in you to deny 
the fact, that two of our best men have 
quarrelled personally, and have inter- 
changed insults. I beg you to give me 
time for speech, sir—I beg you and the 
assembly to forgive any want of con- 
secutiveness in my argument ; forifyou, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, were the shattered 
wreck which I am, yoursentences would 
notrunsosmooth, and your logic would 
notbe so perfect. I cry for yourpardon, 
sir, and I cry for theirs. Pledse listen 
to me, you two; though I shake and 
tremble with fear at speaking in pub- 
lic. You two mean the same thing; 
why quarrel over details and person- 
alities? I beg you to make friends. 
The hot words which you have said 
to one another will fester to all eter- 
nity, if you do not recall them. 
Forget and forgive, you two. For- 
get and forgive everything, and go 
on hand in hand towards the amelio- 
ration of our country. You two, in 
your youth, strength, and beauty, look 
at me, staggering meanly here before 
you. I have forgiven the wicked old 
past, which has brought me to this. 
Forgive you, in like manner, and cast 
no words abroad about Cavalier and 
Roundhead, about Defoe and Sache- 
verell. Agree!” 

Said old Mordaunt. ‘He is a 
worse speaker than I am; and I am 


bad enough.” Yet, no. That strange 
little cripple, bad and illogical as his 
speech was, touched the heart of the 
assembled boys. His splendid head, 
superimposed on the shambling heap 
of bones, was striking enough; his 
rugged, almost inconsecutive, speech 
did the rest. When he cowered back, 
and lay once more on old Mordaunt’s 
shoulder, the house was clamorous 
for a reconciliation between Roland 
and Lord Eustace Vanderbilt. 

It was solemnly made. Roland 
and Lord Eustace shook hands, and 
Sir Jasper Meredith shrunk close to 
the shoulder of old Mordaunt, saying, 
“You did right to rouse him. But 
we shall never know the best of him; 
he has too much money. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


So began the end of the old régime. 
That was the very last glimpse that 
our boys had of a British University. 
They had been educated as rich boys 
are educated, at a public school and 
at a University. The time comes 
now, when, by a series of accidents, 
they were cast into the world. Will 
you bear with me while I sum up 
their qualifications for fighting that 
same world? 

Roland. With regard to Roland's 
rowing, there has never been I believe 
but one opinion. It was unapproach- 
able. Roland rowed before the new 
art of “catching” the water at the 
beginning of your stroke, and rowing 
so many strokes a minute, came in 
fashion. Roland rowed like Coombes, 
his master; diligently observing the 
rule to “catch” nothing, but to imi- 
tate, as far as possible, the motion of 
a steam-engine. Roland, with his 
Maynard and his Mordaunt between 
him, and Eddy steering, won every- 
thing. I only mention his rowing 
powers first, as a tribute to the genius 
of the age. I have now to descend 
to the unimportant fact of his scholar- 
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I suppose I ought to apologize for 
doing anything so vulgar, or so com- 
monplace. Yet we are a practical 
people, and the French say a money- 
loving people. Roland’s education 
had cost the change out of £1,500 
already. He had been the favourite 

boy of one of the most successful 
masters of modern times. He so far 
differed from the ordinary public 
schoolboy of these times, that he 
could have got into Balliol, or taken 
his degree when he left school. It was 
not necessary for his father to spend 
two hundred pounds on a coach, 
before he could pass his matriculation, 
and another hundred before he could 
pass his “little go”. He wasa very 
favourable specimen. He could have 
competed with the head-boys from 
Cheltenham or Marlborough, just 
then coming intoexistence—in classics. 
The question is—what did he know? 

He could do a better piece of Greek 
prose than, probably, any man in the 
House of Commons, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, or in Congress. His 
Greek prose was so good, that there 
were scarcely two dozen men in Eng- 
land who could correct it. 

He could translate any Greek book, 
let it be what it would, elegantly 
and correctly. Erasmus and _ his 
friends, or Milton, were scarcely better 
classics at his age. He was a young 
lion. In the vivé voce part of his ex- 
amination, a middle-aged Moderator, 
fresh from the country, got frightened 
at him, and sought safety in flight. 
Roland, standing on the other side of 
that dreadful table in those Divinity 
schools, there and then, under the 
most beautifully decorated roof in 
England, corrected and shut up that 
Moderator. 

Then his “science.” He could 
reel you off the limits of human know- 
ledge. He could pick you out the 
few queer places in his Aldrich, and 
pour out the vials of his contempt 
over the “logic” of the -late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. At the Union he 


had got on his legs, and utterly de- 
molished the ‘‘ science” of Emerson, 
showing that he had not mastered the 
mere grammar of his art. 

Then in Divinity. He would as 
lief read you his Bible in Greek as in 
English, and had made numerous 
emendations in Pickering’s notes. 
His essay on the miraculous draught 
of fishes, in which he clearly proved 
that they were Thymalli and not 
Cyprinide (in which he was quite 
wrong) was printed. And he could 
say half the articles by heart, includ- 
ing the somewhat difficult one on 
Predestination, which James Mor- 
daunt called the article on Pedes- 
trianism. 

I have now come to the end of my 
hero’s accomplishments. He was 
destined for Parliament, and would 
have educated himself there, and done 
well there. I acknowledge that he 
had learnt how to learn, and that 
when the world had shown him what 
it was necessary to know, that he 
would have learned it. But let me 
tell you what he did not know. 

He knew nothing of the history of 
his own country. He could tell you 
of common-places about a Spartan 
Hegemony, but the Fox and North 
coalition was news to him. Before 
the catastrophe came, he had scarcely, 
from the most ordinary sources, put 
himself in possession of the most 
ordinary facts in English history. 

About physical science, he was ab- 
solutely and perfectly ignorant. For 
this we can scarcely blame him. Mr. 
Lewes, and another, whom family 
reasons prevent my naming, had not 
then brought science to our doors. 
Darwin and Huxley were watching 
the wonders of God in the deep sea, 
and had not got epitomized. Mrs. 
Sabine had not translated the Cos- 
mos, which brings us to the fact that 
Roland was entirely unable to read 
the Cosmos in the original German. 
Not to mince matters, that he was 


-practically ignorant of every modern 
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language. He might have gone on 
the grand tour, and have come back 
not much wiser than he went. The 
bright, agreeable Frenchman, with 
his bright, half false ideas (always, 
however, containing a half truth), and 
the slow, wise German, were alike 
dumb dogs to him. Outside this small, 
over-populated island of ours, the 
world was a dead black blank to him: 
those very admirable fellows, Fritz 
and Alphonse, having no language to 
speak to him but that of the eyes. 
If you turn on me and say that Fritz 
and Alphonse might have taken the 
trouble to learn the language of 
Shakespeare, I can only retort that 
tney did not and won't. I also ask 
you whether, after the above sum- 
ming-up of Roland’s accomplish- 
ments, Squire Evans got his money’s 
worth (£1500) for his money. I say 
that he did not. 

Suppose Roland stripped of his 
wealth, what was he fit for? For my 
own part, I shall soon get near to 
believing that the Cornell ‘ Univer- 
sity” in the United States, or the 
Oxford, or still more, the Cambridge 
of Chaucer, is the best in the world. 
And now, when we have broken 
through tradition in every way, just 
conceive what we might make of our 
young men on the “Cornell” principle, 
with the Oxford and Cambridge re- 
venues. But our purpose is to write 
a story, and this is past it. Let me 
come back to my proposition. Ro- 
land, after £1500 of expenditure, was 
little fit to ¢ope with the world, as 
far as education had helped him. 

In one moment, see what the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge of Chaucer were, 
not as bearing in any trifling opinions 
of mine, but in showing for the mere 
sake of five minutes’ amusement, how 
each University has kept its character 
through so many centuries, at all 
events, in the public mind. What 
are the popular opinions about Cam- 
bridge now? The ideal Cambridge 
man is plodding, thrifty, quiet, dili- 


gent, solemn, wise. The ideal Ox- 
ford man is fantastic, noisy, extra- 
vagant, and given to practical jokes. 
Most of the “ Joe Millers” for many 
years are laid at the door of ‘ Oxford 
students.” Just compare the ideal Ox- 
ford man of the day with the ideal 
Oxford man of Chaucer, as compared 
with his Cambridge man, and see 
how true it comes after so many cen- 
turies. Compare Allan and John, 
the Cambridge lads, who carried the 
wheat to Trumpington, with Hendy 
Nicholas and Soloman, the Oxford 
lads; and Allanalso was a Scotchman: 
(we have had a senior wrangler or so 
from that kingdom of late years, I 
believe) ; and was there ever such an 
Oxford man as Soloman? His love for 
gaudry, his love for private theatri- 
cals, with an easy part and a fine dress. 
That inimitable Chaucer makes him 
act Herod. ‘Nothing to say and a 
fine dress—Tory Oxford all over,” 
says a cynical Cambridge friend. 

And of the others, what can be 
said ? they were but little more pre- 
pared for the world than he. Had 
they been put to the test of compe- 
titive examination, they would have 
been found fit for nothing but ushers 
in schools, or curates. Clive, or 
Hastings, was not more ignorant, or 
more helpless, before he underwent 
that great competitive sink-or-swim 
examination, which is called The 
World. 


CHAPTER XX. 


As the time for the great wedding, 
which once again was to unite the 
rather often united houses of Evansand 
Maynard, drewnear, some of thosecon- 
nected with the preparations noticed 
that there would be two rather con- 
spicuous absentees. Young James 
Mordaunt had suddenly discovered 
that his whole heart was set on trying 
for the Engineers, and, failing that, 
getting into thé Artillery; and in a 
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letter to his father, urged the necessity 
of going to Bonn to study at once. 

The request was so very sudden 
and odd, that Squire Mordaunt wrote 
to his eldest son to consult him about 
the matter, and.to beg him to see if 
Jem was in earnest. The result was, 
that the two brothers were closeted 
together, and the elder Mordaunt 
looked very grave and vexed when 
they parted. John Mordaunt wrote 
to his father very curtly, to say that he 
thought it would be much better if 
James was allowed to go to Bonn at 
Christmas instead of coming home. 
‘He could give no reasons, he said, 
but he had got his brother’s leave ‘to 
put the case before Roland Evans, 
and Roland Evans had agreed with 
him, Squire Mordaunt gave his con- 
sent wonderingly; and Eddy Evans 
noticed that from this time his brother 
Roland and John Mordaunt treated 
James Mordaunt with a rather solemn 
kindness and respect, which they had 
never exhibited before. 

There was no sky-larking and folly 
now. Jem was the most solemn and 
miserable of the group. Hegotupa 
fiction that his health was bad, and 
that there was something the matter 
with his heart; poor boy! there was. 
Something past mending. 

— Eddy fell in popularity this autumn. 
Seeing every one (except Maynard) 
very low in their minds, he would play 
the fool to cheer them up; but no one 
wanted the fool played, and all the old 
babyish balderdash fell dead. For 
fun is agood enough thing in its way, 
and in its time, and is very like the 
flower called ‘‘ Gazanea,” or ‘‘ Dame 
d'onze heures,” a flower which, under 
the morning’s cold, is no flower at all, 
but an ugly bud; but which, under 
the eleven o'clock sun, spreads out 
into a golden corona studded with 
pearls, Who knows it better than a 
story-teller? There has been fun of 
a sort in this story. How different it 
must look to a man without a care, 
and to a critic, reading the story ina 


perfunctory manner. I know a man 
who was highly complimented once, 
by probably the best judge of humour 
in England, on a passage in his novel. 
That identical passage was ticketed 
the very next week in one of the 
leading reviews, by the best critic we 
have, as pointless and degrading 
balderdash. What had pleased the 
one, had utterly disgusted the other, 
yet they were both fine judges. 
Thackeray, master of humour, says 
distinctly that what some think a mass 
of rather ugly stupidity, is the most 


amusing book ever written ;# and, 


under any circumstances, jokes fall 
dead sometimes. It isno wonder that 
Eddy’s babyish folly fell dead on the 
ears of men so deeply anxious as Ro- 
land Evans and the elder Mordaunt. 

Fora very ugly thing had happened. 
I have, I hope, not concealed frcm 
you the character of the younger 


Mordaunt. You remember the fright- 


ful bullying of poor little Eddy Evans 
by him, and have known that there 
was a wild beast vein in him some- 
where. Say, if you like, that the 
Evanses and the Mordaunts had been 
crossed too often, and were beginning 
to show the true symptoms of the 


- decadence of a family by a stupid, 


blind petulance in the males. Draw 
a parallel with racehorses, if you like. 
Blue Mantle or D’Estournel for 
instance. Account for it as you will, 
the fact remains the same. That 
splendid young man, Jemmy Mordaunt, 
tamed now for five years by fear of 
death and by gratitude to Roland, had 
broken out again. He had fallen in 
love, it seems, with Mildred Evans ; 
and to Roland and to his brother 
John he talked of murder and suicide 
in the maddest manner. 

To such steady-going stage-coaches 
as John Mordaunt and Roland Evans 
this was simply horrible. They, in 
their utter ignorance of physics, 
thought that this excitability of 
brain was permanent. It terrified 
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them more than it need have done. 
How could they guess or knowthat the 
mad ferocity of the latest European 
cross of blood frequently went Berserk 
at the time of the most rapid physical 


development? Who was there to tell 


themthatthe Prussian duellist student, 
as soon as he moves his chair to his 
bureau, becomes the most quiet of 
men, a little haughty, perhaps, but a 
good fellow ; or that that brown-faced 
gentleman who asks your opinion 
on a point in croquet, has been mad 
once and elbow-deep in Indian blood ? 
Had they ever seen a private of 
Pelissier’s Algerian division boiling 
beans and giving a baby bonbons? 
No. These lads knew nothing of these 
things. But poor Jemmy was pro- 
nounced mad, and was sent to Bonn. 
_Sir Jasper Meredith might have 
come, but his conduct was as crooked 
as his limbs. Mr. Evans asked him, 
and he wrote to Roland to refuse. 
He wrote, I am sorry to say, a very 
petulant and impertinent letter. “I 
shall not come,” he said. ‘Now 
matters are come to a point, I am not 
sure that I am pleased. Your sister 
has had little or no choice in this 
matter. Who can be sure that she 
would have chosen Robert Mordaunt 
at all if she had had any one else to 
choose? I hate this kind of marriage 
beyond measure. Before either of 
them know their own minds, they bind 
themselves to live for at least fifty 
years together, barring accidents. It is 
not at all a wise arrangement, and I am 
going to stay with Jemmy at Bonn.” 

Roland showed this letter, in a state 
of white fury, to John Mordaunt. ‘The 
ill-tempered little fellow,” he said, ‘‘ to 
write me such a letter as that: I have 
it in my heart to beat him.” 

“He is a cranky little chap,” said 
Ox Mordaunt, “ And it is no business 
of his, which makes his letter a piece 
of cool impertinence which you ought 
certainly to resent. But I don’t know. 
No man in this: world ever speaks 
decidedly, unless there is some grain 


of truth in what he says. I ain't 
positive of many things, but I am 
positive of that. Why, the very 
telegrams themselves begin, ‘it is 
asserted,’ or something of that sort, 
to let you down easy. Meredith is 
positive in this matter as far as he dare 
be. I doubt he knows something.” 

“Do you mean to say that you 
agree with Meredith?” asked Roland. 

“No,” said Mordaunt, “not 
exactly. But I wish the engagement 
had been a longer one : that is all. 
When little Meredith says that they 
don't know their own minds, I agree 
with him. It is a boy-and-girl match, 
and may turn out well or ill. It is 
all a toss up.” 

‘‘ The women of our family always 
make good wives,” said Roland. 

“Your family /” said old Mordaunt. 
‘You are like ourselves, crossed with 
half the blood in Shropshire, and, like 
ourselves, you have produced no great 
sire who could leave his mark in the 
family, like the horse Tadmor, for gene- 
rations. You Evanses, certainly, don’t 
breed true. Look at Eddy. He is no 
more your brother than I am. And 
the bride, she is not your sister, she 
is Eddy’s. Don’t talk to me about 
your family. Is your family capable 
of fierce rabid vindictiveness,” 

‘Certainly not,” said Roland. 
‘‘ Look at our history.” 

‘“You haven’t got any history,” 
said old Mordaunt. ‘ You have never 
produced a distinguished man, before 
yourself. So your family is incapable 
of vindictive ferocity? Why, man, 
that vagabond poor brother of mine, 
Jem, used to leather and pound Eddy, 
and I have thrashed him for it ; and 
whilst I have been thrashing my 
brother, I have been glad that your 
little kitten of a brother had not had 
a knife in his hand when my brother 
was bullying him. And Mildred is 
his sister, not yours.” 

“You put matters. rather coarsely, 
old fellow,” said Roland, 

“Iam a brute I doubt. Where 


atmosphere of this valley, I can’t think. 
It is suffocating me. To wind up all 
in adownright manner, I hope every- 
thing will go right. Bob Maynard is a 
good fellow, not without brains ; but 
upon my soul | wish they both had 
more time to look about them. In the 
name of heaven, what is there to pre- 


vent him, when he gets into the world, 


finding a woman he likes better than 
your sister? That would be death to 
her.” 

“ Then love will last unto dezth,” 
said Roland. 

‘How do you know that? Who 
told you that? You have had a fancy 
for more than one woman, have ycu 
not ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Roland, 
promptly; “I never had a fancy for 
any woman in my life. By-the-by, 
do you mean little Mary Maynard. 
Well, I like her about as well as I do 
your brother Jem.” 

There was something contemptuous 
in old Mordaunt’s voice, when he 
growled out, ‘Then you are more lucky 
than most men, For my own part, | 
am not made of the same stuff that you 
are. Ican sum up three girls that I 
would have gone to the devil for. in 
the last three years. But I have 
changed, and hurt no one. Suppose 
Bob Maynard was to change.” 

‘“‘He can't change after he is 
married,” said Roland. 

“No, you are right there,” said 
old Mordaunt, ‘‘that is just the very 
thing he can't do.” 

‘Well, don’t go on,”’ said Roland; 
_ and so old Mordaunt left off. 

It was strange to Roland that this 
very wedding, a splendid affair alto- 
gether—a marriage which united two 
considerable estates, and which 
brought youth, beauty, and wealth 
together in such a singular manner— 
was objected to by the very people he 
thought would approve of it most. 
The vague bucolic elder Mordaunt 
had scarcely finished his_ illogical 
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lowings over it, and had not yet 
reached his father’s house across the 
valley, in the dark, nay, even had 
walked into the trout-stream, and was 
still swearing, when Aunt Eleanor 
came into the room where Roland 
was sitting, and told him, as a piece 
of good news, that Mildred was quite 
quiet now. 

‘What the devil has the girl got 
to be unquiet about ?” 

Jdon’t know,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
who, in spite of her farming and 
shooting, was as thorough a woman as 
ever walked. That is to say, when 
anything happened she would accuse 
the nearest man of it on the spot, and 
leave him to get out of the scrape the 
best way he could. “1 don’t know 
what she has to be unquiet about, 
but she is perfectly quiet now, and 
seems inclined to sleep.” 

“ Have you been worrying her in 
any way? I doubt you have.” 

“T haven't said a word to her. 
What do you mean ?” 

“I'd sleep her,” said the exaspe- 
rated Roland. ‘Why, she is going to 
marry the man of her own choice to- 
morrow. She must be a perfect idiot.” 

“We are all idiots, we women,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. ‘We know it, 
my dear. That is the worst of it. 
Mildred is an idiot. But she has 
been in a state of strong nervous 
excitement all the day, and is com- 
paratively quiet now.” 

“But you did not make such a fool 
of yourself when you were married, 
Aunt.” 

‘My dear, I never was married,” 
said Aunt Eleanor, quietly; ‘ your 
memory is going with study, my dear.” 

This so took the wind out of 
Roland's sails that he had to start on 
a fresh tack. 

«Aunt Eleanor, I beg your pardon. 
But I want to ask you something ; 
would you postpone this marriage. if 
you could? Old Mordaunt has been 
gandering here, and has just gone 
home in the dark, swearing. Now, 
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would you postpone this marriage if 
you could ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Aunt Eleanor. ‘Good 
night.” 

And so she went to bed. And 
Roland, who, in his unapproachable 
purism, is about as good a hero as a 
bean-stalk or a punt-pole, sat before 
the fire and wondered why the deuce 
people couldn’t marry one another 
without all this botheration. 

The elder Mordaunt, having fallen 
into the trout-stream and done his 
share of swearing in getting out of it, 
blundered on to his father’s house, 
and, getting over the hedge, saw that 
the party which his father had had to 
dinner, and which party he had 
avoided, had not yet dispersed. He 
therefore went in through the servants’ 
hall. 

It was full of all kinds of people, 
coachmen, footmen, and grooms; and 
he was wet through. He had thought 
that he might have got warm there, 
and possibly supper, served by his 
own servants ; but the strange faces 
made him pass on, and he went up to 
bed sulky and silent. 


It would have done him no harm 


to have heard the comments which 
were made on him by the domestic 
servants (as far as I know them, a 
kind, gentle, and affectionate set of 
people) when he was gone. They had 
nothing to say of him but what was 
good. For the elder Mordaunt was 
universally respected and liked. He 
went upstairs, however, and hurried 
into bed in the dark. 

He had not slept long before he was 
awakened ; there was a light in the 
room, and looking up he saw that his 
sister was standing beside his bed. 

It is very rare indeed to see great 
and very youthful beauty dressed in 
such textures as are usually reserved 
for married women. Ethel Mordaunt 
dressed so ; it was part of her imita- 
tion of Miss Evans. She was dressed 
in very dark maroon-coloured velvet, 
with bare neck and arms, and not one 


single jewel, save one dull amethyst, 
on her bosom. The effect of the 
splendidly moulded arms and bust, 
with the freshness and brilliant colour 
of extreme youth upon them—a fresh- 
ness and colour which soon goes, like 
the bloom upon a grape—was startling 
and dazzling beyond measure, in con- 
trast to the dark velvet. The sight 
of a blooming girl, beautiful beyond 
most, but dressed in velvet, is so rare, 
that my readers may find it hard to 
realize, and it would certainly be a 
very expensive whim to do so; it 
would cost twenty pounds; yet you 
may do it, as far as colour is concerned, 
for nothing. Geta bud (mind, a bud) 
of that inimitable rose called “ Jaune 
D’Espray,” and wrap it, say, in a leaf 
of the variegated arrowroot, and you 
will gain an idea of the effect of young 
flesh against velvet ; but see that there 
is no dew-drop upon it, for that would 
represent a jewel, and, with its coarse, 
mathematical, humdrum _prismatics, 
would catch your eye, and spoil the 
picture. 

Old Mordaunt, in any other case, 
would have seen all this, perhaps; but 
then, it was only his sister; he asked 
her what the deuce she wanted, and 
whether a fellow was to be bully- 
ragged out of his very bed. 

“Don't be cross, dear,” said Ethel, 
sitting down on the bed. 

Old Mordaunt said, “If you will 
hook it, and leave me to sleep, I won't 
be cross; if you sit there, I will. Go 
to bed, will you. Why the deuce can’t 
you go to bed? You wouldn't like it 
if I were to hunt you up in the middle 
of the night, and break your rest. | 
should hear of that at breakfast, I 
dare say. Just you hook it, my lady. 
Come.” 

“I want to talk to you, John.” 

“I know you do. And I know 
what you want to talk about. And I 
know how you will wrap it up, and 
bring it out piece by piece. And I 
know your obstinacy (you call it de- 
termination—/ don’t). And I know 
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that you'll sit there till the morning 
until it’s done, as girls all do it, by 


‘piecemeal insinuations. There! I'll 


do it all for you, like Dickens’ brick- 
maker did for the district visitor. 
How is Mildred? Mildred is making 
a fool of herself, in every possible 
way. This match is of her choosing, 
and she now is making a silly fuss 
as if she was averse to it. How does 
Bob Maynard take it? He knows 
nothing of it. If he did, the as- 
sembled women would steadily and 
stoutly lie the whole thing away from 


him, and she would be the loudest. 


What is Roland doing? he is doing 
nothing; yet every thing but the one 
thing I wish he would do. What is 
Eddy doing? he is giggling. What 
is Aunt Eleanor doing? jawing_and 
scuffling, and trying to make noise 
enough to make people believe there 
is nothing wrong. What are you 
doing? _ keeping me awake, and so 
just you hook it, or I'll make you.” 
‘‘Don't be cross, Johnny.” 


“You said that before, and if any | 


thing exasperates a man more than 
another, it is being told not to lose 
his temper. That is a thorough ex- 
ample of female tact, or woman's 
wisdom; go to bed.” 

“T will go,” said the good Ethel; 
“but I'll say something before I go, 
which will prevent you from sleeping 
this night, my dear old man.” 

John Mordaunt sat up in his bed 
at once. He saw that she was in 
earnest. “If you have really any- 
thing to tell me, my old, good sister, 
I will lie awake all night. You are 
not angry with me?” 

“Do you remember any one who 
was ever angry with you, Johnny?” 
she said, drawing nearer to him. 

oneexceptthe doctorat school,” 
said John Mordaunt. ‘Speak up, old 
girl.” 

“T will. Johnny, do you know 
this, that women are bad hands at 
keeping secrets?” 

“Mary Howitt’s story of the Snail 


and the Bagman taught me that, when 
I was eight years old,” said John. 

“Very like,” said Ethel. “But I 
can tell you that a woman can keep 
her own secret through fire and water, 
to the rack, to the stake. But a 
woman cannot always undertake the 
miserable burden of another's secret.” 

‘‘Have you a secret of your own 
then, sister ?” 

‘* Aye, and mean to keep it too, my 
brother. But I have another secret; 
the secret about Mildred and Jem. 
And you must know, brother, I trust 
you beyond all men. Brother, there 
is nobody like you.” 

‘And I was cross to you because 
you woke me!” said John, taking her 
hand. ‘Sister, let me tell you at 
once; this secret is known to us; I 
mean to Roland and myself. Jem has 
gone to Bonn, and will get over it. 
It was all madness. She knows no- 
thing of it. All madness.” 

“ Youare the madman, dear brother, 
if you think so. What do you know 
of this most miserable business. Trust 
me, and tell me categorically.” 

‘«T'll tell you all that Roland and I 
know,” he said, very quietly. “Jem 
was always difficult you know, and 
hard to deal with. You know of his 
brutality to Eddy at school, and of 
his being picked out of the water, 
nearly dead, by Roland and Eddy. 
After that, his life seemed to change, 
for he is a queer boy, Ethel; you 
cannot always calculate on him; and 
he devoted himself to these Evanses in 
his wild way. They could do any- 
thing they liked with him. And. in 
the end of the last long vacation, 
Bob Maynard took things rather too 
comfortably with Mildred Evans, and 
left her too much with James. And 
Jem fell in love with her. He was 
in love with her brothers before. 
And Jem—our poor, good Jem—who 
zs a trump, old girl, is sent to Bonn. 
And it is all over, and she never will 
know anything about it. That is all.” 

« Js it?” said Ethel, by this time as 
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pale as a ghost. ‘Then, brother, 
you don’t know anything about his 
having spoken toher. You don’t—” 

It was John Mordaunt’s turn to 
turn pale now. ‘Leave the room for 
a minute, Ethel,” he said. ‘I must 
get up over this.” 

She was scarcely outside the door, 
when he called her in; he was sitting 
half dressed in a chair. ‘Finish 
this, old girl,” he said. ‘ Let's have 
it out. So Jem, poor old Jem, he 
spoke to her, did he. And she cut 
him up with scorn, and sent him 
right about to the deuce?” 

‘«Why, no, she didn't,” said Ethel. 

“Think what you are saying, old 
girl ; just think what you are saying.” 

‘‘Good heavens! Johnny, do you 
think that I haven’t thought. I tell 
you that she has changed her mind. 
I tell you that she would go to the 
world’s end for Jem.” 

“« How do you know ?” 

“From both of them. Jem told 
me first, before you all went to that 
weary, silly Oxford. And she told 
me the day before yesterday. And 
if it matured, I am to be her brides- 
maid to-morrow.” 

John Mordaunt began walking 
quickly up and down the room. The 
first thing he said was, ‘“‘ Why, Ethel, 
there never was but one soul between 
us five, since we grew up, till now. 
Why, from Eddy with the rudder 
lines, to Jemmy in the bow, there was 
but one soul among us. And to see 
the old four-oar burst up like this! 
Il am not a sentimental man, but I 
don’t feel as if I could stand it. I'd 
cry, if I knew how, but I never did.” 

“The question is,” said Ethel, 
‘‘what can we do?” 

“In what way?” said John, stop- 
ping in his walk. 

Generally,” said Ethel. 

“There she goes,” said John, 
“that is her woman's wisdom all 
over. What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Ethel, ‘‘ what can 
we do?” 


“Pish!” said John Mordaunt; ‘‘do 
you want to stop the marriage, or 
don’t you? Speak out and give your 
opinion. What is it?” 

‘That is just exactly what I don’t 
know myself,” said Ethel; ‘I trusted 
to your well-known sound common- 
sense to tell me what to do.” 

“And I'll be hanged if I know,” 
said John Mordaunt. 

‘« Could we prevent it if we tried?” 
said Ethel. 

“I don't think we could,” said 
John. 

“Then suppose Jemmy was to stay 
at Bonn, and we were to keep our 
own counsel ?” 

“It might be better,” said John. 

“It could hardly be mended,” said 
Ethel. ‘On my honour, she is very 
fond of Robert Maynard, and if you 
will stay away, and Robert will be 
kind to her,—and when was he not 
kind ?—she will forget Jem, as ] might 
in long ages forget Roland, if he was 
kept away from me. Keep them apart, 
and they may forget one another.” 

“It is possible,” said John Mor- 
daunt, ‘the thing has gone too 
far. They are to be married to- 
morrow, and if we try to stop it, we 
have not a leg to stand on. Let it 
be. Trust to God, and let us keep 
our own secrets. Now go to bed.” 

She left him. She little dreamed, 
in the heat of her speech, that she 
had betrayed her own secret to her 
elder brother. She did not remem- 
ber her words, but he did. He knew 
now, as Miss Evans had known 
before, that her whole heart was 
given to Roland. 

If John Mordaunt was one thing 
more than another, he was a gentle- 
man. I have seen gentlemen with 
various degrees of education, and in 
various dresses. Sometimes in a 
blue coat and brass buttons, as a 
county magistrate. (Did you, my 
dear reader, ever see a country gentle- 
man in a blue coat and brass buttons? 
I never saw but one, and he has been 
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dead these ten years—it is only the 
literary way of putting it.) i have 
seen gentlemen in all kinds of dis- 
guises. Among the first rank of the 
gentlemen whom I knew, I should 
be inclined to rank a duke’s son who 
is a sailor; a dissenting farmer; a 
slightly High Church curate; and a 
nondescript sort of ballaster on the 
Thames. If I ever betted, I would 
give long odds that none of these 
four would do a dishonest action, or 
would say one word, unless speaking 
to a principle, which would wound 
any one else. I suppose that such a 
person is a gentleman. 

One sfecialite of a gentleman is 
not to betray secrets. John Mor- 
daunt kept his sister’s secret, with 
regard to Roland, tight between his 
teeth. She had forgotten that she 
had betrayed it, and he never re- 
minded her. It was a dead secret. 

A dead secret between those two, 
sacredly kept. It was no secret 
between poor wild James and her; 
but she would have been horrified 
if she had thought that her elder 
brother knew of it. He was a man, 
and might—might—what? Form 
an opinion on it, and make some 
sort of movement. Aunt Eleanor 
had found it out, and she was as 
the idols of Abou Simbel. She had 
told it to the bird, her dog, and 
her brother Jem, and one was as 
likely to betray her as the other ; 
for poor Jem had a dumb, brutish 
fidelity about him, which the fear 
of death could not make him violate ; 
and Jem had once, in one of his 
childish skirmishes, cut a curl from 
Roland's head. And where was 
that curl now, I wonder?” 

That objectionable woman, Myrtle, 
used to do the dressmaking in old 
times, but she was in London, stay- 
ing with Mrs. Gray, and she was 
succeeded by a tipsy old trot called 
Booth, who had been kept hard at 
work in the housekeeper’s room under 
Myrtle, in the old times, but whonow 


was allowed to take her work home, 
in consequence of having had an 
apoplectic seizure or two on the pre- 
mises, and the doctor having warned 
Squire Mordaunt of the extreme in- 
convenience of an inquest on the 
premises, which he, as coroner, was 
capable to speak of. This old lady 
had got some of Ethel’s fal-lals still 
in hand, things necessary for the 
wedding to-morrow; and Ethel knew 
she would come, sooner or later, 
being a resolute and _ trustworthy 
woman when in liquor, though not 
much good at other times (which 
were few); and so she sat waiting for 
her, until all but a few servants were 
gone to bed. Trying to think that 
it would all be for the best, and not 
making very good weather of it. 

The dogs which are necessary to 
a country gentleman’s existence 
heralded Mrs. Booth's approach. She 
was one of those women that dogs 
could not bear, and so all those which 
were loose skirmished about her heels, 
and those which were chained up 
howled in anguish, because they could 
not get at her. Not a dog touched 
her; they might howl, and yell, and 
bark, but not a dog came very close 
to that woman. Well, one, but he 
was like the Urquhart-Rabelais breed, 
junior and inexperienced. A black- 
and-tan terrier puppy, not much 
bigger than your fist, aroused from his 
slumbers by the noise, nurled himself 
at her, as if it was Balaclava, and he 
was the Six Hundred. She sent him by 
a dexterous kick in among the others, 
who fell upon him and hunted him 
back to his mother. After which, she 
was shown up, very flushed, to Ethel’s 
presence. 

“ You are very late, Mrs. Booth.” 

“Yes, Miss. I stayed to supper 
with Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Myrtle.” 

‘“Why, Mrs. Myrtle is in London.” 

«Saving your presence, miss, was. 
Mrs. Myrtle has come. down for the 
wedding, and Mrs. Gray has come 
with her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THACKERAY AS A POET. 

F the mass of criticism which has 
been bestowed upon the writ- 

ings of Thackeray, comparatively 
little has been devoted to his poetry. 
Nay, there are, probably, readers who 
will be surprised at my giving him 
the title of poet at all. But the truth 
is, that though poetry has never been 
adequately defined (and, indeed, the 
very difficulty of doing this makes 
much of its charm), a definition of it 
which should exclude Thackeray 
would be inadequate, and would ex- 
clude many men who will be called 
poets as long as the world lasts. It 
cannot, of course, be maintained that 
Thackeray’s greatness as a poet was 
equal to his greatness as a humourist. 
He was rather a humourist who 
wrote poetry than a poet endowed 
with humour; and, in this respect, 
his affinities were with Hood, Praed, 
or Peacock ; not with Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, nor, on the other hand, 
with Keats and Shelley, who had no 
humour at all. Yet his poetry was 
as real as any other of his gifts. 
Poetry was not, as I have said else- 
where, “the predominant mood of 
his mind, or the intellectual law by 
which the objects of his thought and 
observation were arranged and classi- 
fied. But zvzside his fine sagacious 
common-sense understanding, there 
was, so to speak, a pool of poetry,— 
like the zm#pPluvium in the hall of a 
Roman house, which gave an air of 
coolness and freshness and nature to 
the solid marble columns and tessel- 


lated floor.”* It is important to 
dwell upon this characteristic, be- 
cause every endowment that a man 
has, in any marked degree, throws 
light upon all the rest of his endow- 
ments. The fact that a humourist 
has poetic genius affects the quality 
of his humour, and is of the greatest 
importance in helping to distinguish 
him from humourists of other types. 
This element in Thackeray, for in- 
stance, is one of the things in which 
he differs from such comic writers as 
Sydney Smith or Theodore Hook. 
His ludicrous insight, and his power 
of expressing the results of its obser- 
vations, is not less keen than theirs. 
But there is a reverence, a delicacy, 
a tenderness,—a power of passing 
from playfulness to deep, sad feeling, 
—about Thackeray, which one does 
not find in the other two. And these 
belong to that side of his intellect 
by which he was related to poets. 
Here he had a point of superiority 
even to Fielding, who, though perhaps 
a greater moralist, and certainly an 
equal humourist, lacked that finer 
touch, giving what Wordsworth calls 
the “true poetic thrill.” Smollett, 
though at first sight seeming to be of 
coarser fibre than Fielding, had a 
wild note of native music about him, 
recalling the bagpipes of his native 
hills. In Sterne we have the most 
exquisite blending of a tenderness 
essentially poetic, with humour at 
once thoughtful and arch; while 
Scott’s poetry is only undervalued, 
because the transcendant merit of 


* A Brief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray 
(Edinburgh, 1864). 
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is prose keeps it out of sight. It is 
with the Scotts and Sternes, the 
Hoods and Lambs, the men of senti- 
ment and sensibility, and an eye for 
the beautiful, as well as of humour, 
that the author of Esmond will ulti- 
mately rank. Twenty years ago he 
was amused, and not displeased, by the 
daring zeal of avery young writer, who 
called him ‘‘a Goldsmith with a dash 
of Horace Walpole in him.” At that 
time the likeness to Walpole would 
have been much more readily con- 
ceded by the mass of readers than the 
likenessto Goldsmith. For, atthattime, 
in spite of The Hoggarty Diamond, 
he was chiefly known as a wit and sa- 
tirist, and, by many people, wasthought 
a wit and satirist of the least amiable 
kind. Many a woman, no doubt, who 
thought the writer of The Snob Papers 
and the early numbers of Vanity Fair 
cynical enough, lived to kneel at the 
death-bed of Colonel Newcome, and 
shed tears—oh, how much better for 
her moral nature than the tears drawn 
by mere maudlin sentimentalists !— 
Yet, would he have been in earnest 
in his pathos, if he had not been in 
earnest in his satire? Or would he 
have had that pathetic power but for 
the delicate poetic vein belonging to 
him-—the poetic vein through which 
runs what is the blue blood of ge- 
nius? 

We might easily be led back into 
the deepest waters of the old Popian 
controversy of Bowles and Byron, were 
it attempted to define too closely 
Thackeray's exact position among 
poets. If Horace was not a poet— 
if Pope was not one—then, assuredly, 
neither was Thackeray. He belongs 
to the school of which the Venusians 
in the ancient world, and our Queen 
Anne men in the last century, and 
Béranger in the generation just gone 
by, are the most famous masters. It 
is a school which has comprised many 
other men of genius; the best writers of 
the ancient anthologies ; Martial, who 
must byno means beregarded as onlya 


satirical epigrammatist ; such French- 
men as Voiture, and La Fontaine; such 
Englishmen as Suckling, Prior, and 
Gay. These authors were none of 
them great poets. Nobody thinks of 
them inconnection with Milton, or even 
with Dryden. But neither were they 
mere wits and humourists. They had 
a certain infusion of poetry z# their 
wit, as there was of honey in that mix- 
ture of honey and wine which the 
Romans called mzu/sum. Hence they 
have a right to the title of poets, with- 
out reference to the special way in 
which they employed their powers, 
and without reference to their rank in 
the brotherhood. The difference be- 
tween them and the great poets is 
one of degree. The critical move- 
ment of reaction against Pope, which, 
beginning in the last century, has 
almost exhausted itself in our own, 
and of which the Bowles and Byron 
controversy was a part, denied to Pope 
the title of poet altogether ; and early 
in the present century, Horace was ex- 
posed to similar assaults. There was 
this utility in both movements, that 
they acted as a check on the conven- 
tional way of thinking by which poetry 
had become almost synonymous with 
verse ; and under the protection of 
which, the elegant mediocrity of 
Shenstone, and the, lukewarm insi- 
pidity of Hayley, secured them un- 
doubted and undisputed poetic hon- 
ours. The revolt against Pope prepared 
the way for a revival of the Elizabe- 
thans ; and that against Horace for a 
renewed and increased study of Catul- 
lus. Such results were good. But 
the smoke of the bonfires in which 
their books were burned having cleared 
away, the little man of Tibur, and the 
little man of Twickenham, are still 
shining overhead as stars. The ro- 
mantic school has reached its days in 
the corrupt French fiction of the 
Second Empire, and in our own spas- 
modic poetry and fantastic novels; and 
the world is returning to the cool air 
of good sense, cultivated imagina- 
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tion, and pure, concise, lucid, sim- 
ple diction. Nor will it do to say 
that the poetry thus recovering its 
ground is the “poetry of reason” 
only, as that of Pope used to be nick- 
named with what was surely a strange 
scorn. The passion of Eloisa’s letter 
to Abelard, and of the Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady, the delightful 
and airy handling of the Rosicrucian 
machinery in the Rape of the Lock, 
reduce such criticism to absurdity ; 
while he who can feel no strictly 
poetic beauty in the rural odes of 
Horace is excluded from the debate 
by that admission ; he is like a deaf 
man watching the fingers of Tyndaris 
play over the lute-strings in the valley 
of Ustica. 

Thackeray, then, I say, belonged to 
the school of Horace, and Pope, and 
- Béranger, the school of what may be 
called the worldly-poetic—the poetry, 
but the genuine poetry, of the fami- 
liar aspects of life. It has fallen in 
my way to observe, elsewhere, that 
these poet-humourists, or humourist- 
poets (if such an expression be al- 
lowed), always follow great and crea- 
tive epochs in poetry ; and supply, as 
it were, the dessert to the banquet of 
the gods. Such was the case in anti- 
quity, for such was Horace’s relation 
to the early poets of his own land, 
and the mighty bards of Greece. Such 
has been the case among ourselves 
more than once. The charming poetic 
wits of Charles I.’s time, Waller, 
Cowley, and others, began to appear 
just when the vast Elizabethan activity 
came to a pause ; and Peacock, Praed, 
Hood, Thackeray, to whom I may add 
Father Prout, followed upon the 
triumphs of the grand revival of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth. Of these men 
—Thackeray’s own contemporaries 
—Thomas Love Peacock, the author 
of Headlong Hall, has met with the 
scantiest appreciation. Yet, to say 
nothing of his wit or scholarship, 
and the fine classical comedy of his 
novels, the poems scattered up and 


down his books are almost the best 
things of the kind produced in their 
time, and I have good evidence that 
they were so esteemed by Thackeray 
himself. Love and Age, especially, 
which first appeared in Gry/l Grange, 
is, for tenderness, at once grave and 
playful, and finished ease of simple, 
graceful vivid execution, a mostcharm- 
ing piece. To call such poems vers-de- 
société is to pay society too great a 
compliment at their expense. The 
phrase, however, is a convenient one. 
What such poets, Thackeray amongst 
them, do, is to express the poetic sen- 
timent that belongs to everyday homely 
experience with a feeling which is 
truly poetic, but which is not expressed 
with such intensity as to sting the 
reader out of the sense of the com- 
mon, or even the humourous associa- 
tions of things around him. For 
example, sorrow is the burden of the 
poems Jz Memoriam, and there is 
sorrow in Thackeray's Ballad of Bouil- 
labaisse. But while all playfulness is 
inevitably excluded from the first, there 
is in the second just that spirit of 
comedy moving over the face of the 
dark waters, which prevents the poem 
from being wholly melancholy, and the 
presence of which wth the melan- 
choly, is the essence of this species of 
composition :— 


‘* Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of early days, here met to dine ? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty-— 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s JACK has made a wondrous mar. 


riage ; 

There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave AUGUSTUS drives his car- 

riage ; 

There’s poor old FRED in the ‘ Gazette.’ 
On JAMES’s head the grass is growing : 

Good lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, 

And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
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When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In the same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
-—There’s no one now to share my cup. 

* * * * * 
I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 

Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 
—Here comes the smoking Bouilla- 

baisse !” 


This is, perhaps, not Thackeray’s 
hest poem, but it is one of the most 
characteristic, both as regards the 
writer, and the gexre. He carries the 
tenderness of regret into the tavern, 
without vulgarizing it ; and preserves 
a certain lightness of tone proper to 
the conditions, without destroying the 
prevailing but modified mournfulness. 


The combination is quite a Horatian - 


one, recalling the Odes to Septimius 
and Pompius Varus (Carm. 2, 6 and 
7), and some of the most interesting 
Epistles; and _ recalling also the 
“Grenier,” and other poems of Bé- 
ranger. Of Thackeray’s Horatian en- 
thusiasm, and Horatian studies, a 
good deal has been said already. He 
wrote a very pleasant imitation of the 
Persicos Odi, which I shall quote, be- 
cause he liked it himself :— 
Ap MINISTRAM. 
‘*Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is,— 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss : 
Your silly entrées and made-dishes 
Were never intended for us. 
No footman in lace and in ruffles _ 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair ; 
And never mind seeking for truffles, 
Although they be ever so rare. 
But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
I pry’thee get ready at three: 
Have it smoking, and tender and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be? 
And when it has feasted the master, 
T’will amply suffice for the maid ; 
Meanwhile, f will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade.” 
Thackeray also translated, though 
not much, from Béranger, to whom 
he had many points of likeness as 


regarded their poetry ; and fragments 
from whom turn up in his books in 
a way that betrays a loving intimacy. 
Thackeray rivalled Béranger, and 
perhaps Hood even, in poems purely 
comic ; but he cannot be said to have 
reached the standard of Les Sou- 
venirs au Peuple, Le Vieux Caporal, 
or the Death-bed. Since, however, 
as is now well known, prose does 
not stand in opposition to poetry, but 
may be the vehicle even of high 
poetic genius (and surely poetry is 
primarily a condition of thought under 
all circumstances ?) it is legitimate to 
refer to Thackeray’s novels for illus- 
trations of his poetic power. Every 
intelligent reader of these must have 
observed Thackeray's quick sensibility 
towards all natural beauty. He does 
not describe it much. His great 
strength is in the world of moral ob- 
servation. But the feeling is present. 
There is a smell of the flowering 
clover of the Hampshire fields in 
Esmond. The old Chdéteau of Castle- 
wood, with its high windows glitter- 
ing in the sunlight; the little village 
bridge, over which my lord’s heavy 
carriage rattled,—these form a very 
lasting picture in the memory. 
Another example of this kind of 
faculty, is the visit of Esmond to his 
mother’s grave in the Low Countries. 
And a still higher poetry belongs to 
the remarkable passages in which the 
last days of Colonel Newcome are 
described, and which assuredly rise 
into those higher regions of the ima- 
gination where mere sagacity and 
humour will carry no man. Such 
scenes give evidence of a loftier and 
diviner gift than we find in the best 
of his ballads and songs. 

Yet the proper and characteristic 
expression of the poetical mind is me- 
trical. Poetry, considered as mere 
abstract thought, may be embodied 
in prose ; but the thought has more 
than twice the force in its proper me- 
trical language. Nay, prose itself 
needs its music ; and thus the diction 
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of great orators—who have a near 
relation with poets, as Cicero ob- 
serves—is eminently musical. <Ac- 
cordingly, let us turn again to 
Thackeray's ballads, one, at least, of 
which ranks still higher than the 
Ballad of Bouillabaisse. This is 
The Chronicle of the Drum, in which 
old Pierre, the last of a race of 
brave French drummers, gives a 
sketch of the wars of two centuries 
back. Here, again, the threads of 
humour, and poetry, and philosophy, 
are subtly woven together, making a 
web, where either of the colours will 
seem predominant if you turn the 
light upon it, but which could only 
have come from the loom of a poetic 
imagination. There is the true Thack- 
erayan comedy in the way the old 
drummer's variety asserts itself :— 


** Ah! those were the days for com- 
manders ! 

What glories my grandfather won ; 

Ere bigots, and lackies, and panders 
The fortunes of France had undone ! 

In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, 
What foeman resisted us then ? 

No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 


He died, and our noble battalions 
The jade, fickle Fortune, forsook ; 
And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 
The victory lay with Malbrook. 
The news it was brought to King Louis, 
Corbleu ! how his majesty swore, 
When he heard they had taken my grand- 
sire 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more 
When he reaches the era of the 
Revolution, the tone deepens ; and a 
stanza like the following haunts the 
memory :— 


‘* The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall ; 
’Twas then that our pikes drank the 
blood 
In the beautiful breast of Camballe. 
Pardi, ’twas a beautiful lady ! 
I seldom have look’d on her like ; 
And I drumm’d fora gallant procession, 
That march’d with her head on a 
pike.” 


There is something Hogarthian 
about this ;.and Hogarth, too, was 


long considered little more than a 
satirist, till a wiser criticism estab- 
lished his place among the great 
creative and poetic minds of art. 
The Chronicle of the Drum con- 
cludes well, with a stroke of that 
higher imagination which leaves the 
reader's mind intellectually exalted, 
and throws back a flash of light 
on the story, revealing the object of 
the philosophical poet throughout. 
He is speaking in his own person, 
now, of the great Napoleon :— 
more than half the world was 
is, 
He died without a rood his own ; 
And borrow’d from his enemies 
Six foot of ground to lie upon. 
He fought a thousand glorious wars, 
And more than half the world was his ; 
And somewhere, now, in yonder stars, 
Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is.” 


One of the noblest literary pleasures 
is to trace the resemblances of illus- 
trious and congenial minds. The 
spirit of Thackeray on Napoleon is 
the spirit of Juvenal on Hannibal :— 
‘*Expende Hannibalem: quot libras in 

duce summo 
Invenies ? Hic est, 

Mauro 
Percussa Oceano, Niloque admota tepenti, 


Rursus ad Aithiopum populos, altosque 
elephantos.” 


For the great satirists rank not 
with jesters and burlesque-writers, 
but with poets and moralists, and 
have left as noble reflective passages 
as they. 

Old Pierre, the drummer.of Thack- 
eray, might have found a sweetheart 
worthy of him in the Vivandiere of 
Béranger, who sings with such a 
merry tinkle of melody ;— 

‘* Depuis les Alpes je vous sers ; 
Ja ma mis jeune en route : 


A quatorze ans, dans les déserts, 
Ja vous portais la goutte. 
‘* Puis j’entrai dans Vienne un matin, 
Tintin, tintin, tintin, r’lin tintin ; 
Puis j’entrai dans Vienne un matin : 
Soldats, voila Catin !” 
But we shall listen, now, to a ten- 
derer strain,—a_ strain where the 


quem non capit Africa, 
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omnipresent is still fou :,dLetters through and 


woven, this time, not into sorrow as 
in the Bouztllabaisse, nor into his- 
torical moralising, as in Zhe Chro- 
nicle of the Drum, but into the soft, 
silken thread of love,—love, under 
its gayer and lighter aspects. How 
charming these stanzas of Zhe Cane- 
Bottom'd Chair : — 


‘* Tf chairs have but feeling, in holding 

such charms, 

A thrill must have pass’d through your 
wither’d old arms ! 

I look’d, and I long’d, and I wish’d in 
despair : 

I wish’d myself turn’d to a cane-bottom’d 
chair. 

It was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, anda smile on 
her face ! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her 
hair, 

And she sat there, and bloom’d, in my 
cane-bottom’d chair. 
* e * * * * * 

When the candles burn low, and the 
company’s gone, 

In the silence of night, as I sit here 
alone--- 


I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom’d 
chair. 

She comes from the past and revisits my 
room ; 


She looks as she then did, all beauty and 
bloom ; 


So smiling and tender, so fresh and so 
fair, 


And yonder she sits in my cane-bottom’d 
chair.” 


This most pleasant intermingling of 
sentiment with fun has ever been a 
favourite recreation of the great wits 
of Europe. It can be traced upwards 
—a sparkling river with flowers danc- 
ing on it—through the madrigals of 
Voltaire,—the ballads of Gay and the 
Queen Anne men,—the ballads of 
Suckling and the Caroline men,— 
through Voiture up to Ronsard and 
Marot,—-away beyond the Revival of 


Trouvéres ;—it is hidden in the dark- 
ness of the barbarian invasions, but 
reappears under the blue sky of classi- 
cal Italy, flowing, flowing through 
Ausonius and Claudian, and Petro- 
nius, and the Anthologies ; up to the 
authors of the Greek oxdéAra, and the 
lyrists of the A2gean ;—till it is lost 
in the many-fountained hills of Hel- 
las and Lydia. Thackeray was this 
kind of wit, a wit after the order of 
these men, and not after that of 
George Selwyn or Congreve; a poet 
in heart even more than in intellect ; 
a poet who loved laughter; a humour- 
ist who moved tears. 


But here these very imperfect 
Studies must be brought to a close. 
They have little to recommend them, 
except as they are the fruits of long 
consideration, and much sincerity. 
The essence’ of all I have had to say 
lies in the last few sentences. Thack- 
eray’s great distinction was that he 
was complete; a genius whose head 
and heart worked together; a wit 
whose wit did not spoil his reason; a 
novelist of solid reflection, as of ima- 
ginative power ; a satirist whose ear- 
nestness was tempered by kindly 
feeling ; a critic who looked at other 
men’s work with the peculiar insight 
and power of judgment which be- 
long to those who can themselves 
create. For convenience’ sake he has 
been looked upon under different 
aspects, but always with a recollec- 
tion of his great and comprehensive 
unity. Having walked round the 
stately figure, and looked at it from 
various points of view, the critic takes 
off his hat to it, reverently, and moves 
slowly, and somewhat mournfully, 
away. 
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By THE NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


NIAGARA (CONTINUED). 


E found the truth of a-universal 
experience—that the longer 
Niagara is contemplated the more 
wonderful it appears. “ It grows upon 
you.” The immensity of the volume 
of water precipitated over that rock 
can only be appreciated by degrees. 
Some waterfalls, at first sight, produce 
an effect far greater than the river 
itself might lead you to anticipate. 
You wonder that so tiny a stream 
can make so much fuss. It is just the 
reverse with Niagara. 

It may help us to an adequate con- 
ception of the Falls to remember the 
vast reservoirs they drain. This is 
the only outlet of a great chain of 
lakes, extending a distance of 1400 
miles. Lake Superior, the most re- 
mote, is 30,000 square miles in area ; 
Lake Michigan, 22,000; Lake Huron, 
21,000; St. Clair, 700; and Lake 
Erie, 6,000. The five together have 
an area of about 80,000 square miles. 
This vast extent of water exceeds the 
area of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
together with that of Switzerland. 

Think of all the rivers which flow 
into those lakes, and all the streams 
which feed those rivers, and of the 
vast territory thus drained, whose sur- 
plus waters are all collected here, and 
whose only outlet is down the rocky 
precipice before us, and through this 
narrow ravine at our feet. It is com- 
puted that every minute twenty-five 
millions of cubic feet of water, that 
every hour ninety millions of tons, are 
being poured over that rock, and yet 
the loss is not felt in those reservoirs. 


Let us cross again toGoat Island. It 
is impossible not to lingeron the bridge 
which raises you scarcely out of the 
spray of the Rapids. How fascinating 
it is to watch the wild fantastic forms 
of the waves, tossing about in all direc- 
tions. How wildly, how madly, the 
waters rush by—yet how beautiful 
are the tints—like a strong tide of 
evil indulgence, disguising its deadly 
force with false but bewitching beauty ! 
It is interesting to note the difference 
between the movement of this wild tor- 
rent and that of the sea. The latter has 
a regular motion—the waves, with oc- 
casional variation, flowing onward in 
regular succession. But here there is 
the wildest confusion, and the utmost 
variety of form and position. The 
water of the ocean is stationary while 
the waves are moving ; but here the 
water is rushing along at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, while the waves 
remain in the same position, and pre- 
serve the same form—every particle 
composing the billow flashing for- 
ward to give place to others, yet the 
billow itself xetains its place. Who has 
not often watched with interest a piece 
of wood floating on the sea—now in 
the hollow trough between the waves, 
now climbing the green side of some 
watery hill, now lost in its white 
crest, now threatened to be carried far 
away by the roaring billow that seizes 
it, and yet floating there, amidst all 
changes, while those waves in long 
succession disappear. And often did I 
watch with interest a piece of wood in 
the Niagara Rapids, hurrying along 
with almost lightning speed, amongst 


and over waves which kept their place 
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hour after hour, raving, foaming, hiss- 
ing, as so many living creatureschained 
to the rocks below them. 

Turning to the right we soon reach 
the inner margin of the “American 
Fall.” Here there is a narrow wooden 
staircase leading down to the water. 
It seems to overhang the cataract, and 
is often hidden in spray, but is per- 
fectly safe. <A light bridge carries us 
over the small branch of the torrent 
called the “Central Fall,” to the pic- 
turesque rock, ‘‘Luna Island,” situated 
on the very verge of the water as it 
curls over. All around it the water is 
whirling and roaring in the mad ex- 
citement of preparation. As you sit 
in perfect security, you are sprinkled 
with the spray of the waves as they leap 
upwards for their great plunge; and 
you look downward over your knees 
into the clouds of foam which ever 
ascend from the roaring gulf below. 

Remounting the steps, we pass 
several North American Indian wo- 
men, seated here and there with baskets 
of trinkets forsale ; pin-cushions, watch 
bags, &c., sewn by them, with beads 
and hair, and ornamented with rude 
representations of birds and flowers. 
They belong to the Tuscarora tribe, 
who dwell in a village about nine miles 
off, where they still enjoy possession of 
some of their ancient reserved lands. 
Those we accosted understood very 
little English, Though they had no 
distinguishing dress, the features and 
complexion plainly betokened their 
race. What a revolution has taken 
place almost in our own time! This 
feeble remnant, looked upon as a cu- 
riosity, and just suffered to exist in a 
country whose forest solitudes their 
forefathers recently shared with the 
bears and the eagles. 

We are now on the highest part of 
Goat Island, on the top of the perpen- 
dicular cliff which divides the Fall into 
its two main streams. Not long ago a 
slice of rock had fallen down, carrying 
with it part of the path. A single 
rope gives slight warning of danger 


to a visitor. Walking in the dusk 
of evening, or going out to see the lu- 
nar rainbows, a stranger, lost in ad- 
miration of the scene, and walking 
along the beaten, well-marked path, 
might very easily fall suddenly into 
the gulf below. Again I was re- 
minded of my adventure at West- 
point, and of the advice that in 
America it was necessary always to 
your intellect.” 

Near this spot are several seats for 
visitors, commanding fine views, a re- 
freshment stall, and a wooden hut, on 
which is inscribed, ‘‘To the Cave of the 
Winds.” Let us visit this famous cave. 
You may prefer doing this, ‘courteous 
reader,” seated comfortably before the 
fire. It is easier, and certainly warmer, 
in this month of December; but should 
you ever visit Niagara, do not let a little 
inconvenience prevent you paying your 
respects to AZolus in his very palace. 

Informing the attendant of our wish, 
we were taken into a very small com- 
partment, and were told to exchange 
our dress for the uniform there pro- 
vided. We must strip entirely, unless 
we would walk back in wet clothes. 
We encased our feet in thick flannel 
moccasins, tied securely to the ankle. 
These we found admirably suited to 
the wet slippery path along which we 
had to go, giving us a firm foot-hold. 
Light blue “ pants,” and a yellow can- 
vas jacket, with canvas helmet, com- 
pletely encasing the head and neck, 
with but a small opening for the face, 
completed our costume. Some ladies 
issued from another compartment, 
similarly attired, the only difference 
being that their jackets were black. 
When we looked at ourselves we did 
not wonder at the laughter of the by- 
standers, and joined heartily in it. One 
of the party asked the guide whether 
the expedition wasdangerous. ‘Guess 
ye'll know when ye've been.” A reply 
more sensible than courteous—‘“ dan- 
ger” being a word with a multitude of 
meanings, according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual ; some seeing 
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imminent peril where others find only 
an exciting delight. 

We now descended ‘“ Biddle’s 
Stairs,” secured by iron bolts to the 
rock. About a hundred steps brought 
us to a narrow path between the two 
falls. Here we met three figures 
similar to ourselves, which might be 
taken for two men and a little boy. 
The party consisted of a gentleman 
and his wife, with their guide. The 
lady did not like the appearance of 
things. She saw “ danger,” and hesi- 
tated. He was very anxious to pro- 
ceed. They appealed to me. I asked 
if the lady had good nerves; and when 
informed that the contrary was the 
case, I strongly recommended her to 
return, and my advice was wisely 
followed. 

Fear alone constitutes danger. 
Places are perilous according to the 
temperament of those who visit them. 
It is great folly when curiosity leads 
timid people into circumstances where 
their terror is not only a distress and a 
danger to themselves, but a serious 
drawback to the pleasure, and per- 
haps safety, of the whole party. And it 
is a mistaken kindness, often a cruel 
selfishness, on the part of others, to 
urge them to go where they are likely 
to have no emotion but terror. 

Passing *along the narrow path, 
some small stones came rattling down 
from the cliff above—not a pleasant 
reminder that the constant action of 
the wind and spray was disintegrat- 
ing the rocks, which might, at any 
time, fall in large masses into the 
clouds of foam below us. We now 
reached the edge of the descending 
torrent ; it was that small branch of 
the “American Fall” which is inter- 
cepted by Luna Island. The descend- 
ing water was describing a beautiful 
curve, leaving a considerable space 
between it and the rock. The spray, 
recoiling from the rocks below, 
dashed with great violence upon the 
lower portion of the cliff, which, being 
of shale, and much softer than the 


upper portion, is hollowed out into a 
vast chamber, called the “Cave of 
Eolus,” or the “Cave of the Winds.” 
Into this we now had to plunge. 
There was only a narrow foot-plank, 
fastened against the rock, with a very 
light and treacherous hand-rail. In 
a dense mass the great flood was fall- 
ing just outside, but within there was 
a wild rushing, in all directions, of 
a blinding spray, which it required 
some resolution to enter. But the 
guide made no allowance for the 
effect of the novelty of the scene; to 
him it was too familiar; he could 
imagine no danger or difficulty, and 
he wanted his work done and his 
dollars secured as quickly as possible. 
So, without a word of direction, or 
waiting to see if any aid was needed, 
he plunged through the storm of 
mist, and disappeared. We must 
needs follow ; one step, and. then all 
was wild confusion. The water came 
on us from every quarter, driven as by 
contending hurricanes. It dashed up 
from below—it hailed down from 
above—it flung itself with fury 
from the descending torrent on our 
left; from the hollow rock on our 
right. It urged us on from behind ; 
it smote us on the face. We could 
scarcely open our eyes to see the 
plank, which alone kept us from the 
gulf below us. It would have been 
absurd to attempt to speak to each 
other; the deafening roar of the 
waters was accompanied by a piercing 
scream, or shriek of the winds, con- 
tending in that watery cave. There 
was no time for observation or reflec- 
tion; we must rush on in advance, 
in hope of escape, and of finding 
again our lost guide. 

We were soon on the other sidr, 
sheltered by Luna Island above, 
which makes a little break in the 
descending sheet of water. A suc- 
cession of plank bridges, from rock 
to rock, brought us outside the Fall. 
Looking up, the vast sheet of foam 
seemed pouring out from the very 
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skies above us, as if certain to over- 
whelm us. The descending sheet 
was now between us and the land, 
and fell just below our feet into a 
gulf which our vision could not pene- 
trate. The mist drove up against us 
with great violence, and the wind 
threatened to dislodge us. Very frail 
appeared the narrow planks, resting 
on the rocks, against which the tor- 
rent was dashing. Beneath us was a 
wild tumult of waters, which enwrap- 
ped us with the spray they threw off. 
The hand-rail was so weak that, had 
our feet slipped, it must have given 
way, and was therefore no real se- 
curity. We were not long on our 
return journey, having made the cir- 
cuit of the descending torrent. We 
were, of course, drenched to the skin, 
and were glad to be re-invested in 
our own dry garments. The charge 
was two dollars, or about six shillings 
each, which was to include the guide; 
he, however, demanded a separate fee, 
though he had done nothing but rush 
on in front, and had seemed quite 
astonished and angry when asked to 
give further help to his party. A 
brisk walk was very pleasant after 
our extraordinary shower-bath. 

Let us now rest awhile on one of 
the seats overlooking the Horse-shoe 
Fall. What a grand curve it has! 
The bright-green tint of the water, 
just in the centre of the Fall, as it 
curls smoothly over, and where it is 
twenty feet thick, is never to be for- 
gotten. Everywhere else the de- 
scending sheet is now white with 
foam; but sometimes it is resplendent 
with all the colours of the rainbow. 
From this spot I, one day, watched 
the sun rise. All had been one uni- 
form grey tint when, suddenly, a 
gleam of light fell across the edge of 
the Fall, irradiating it with glory. A 
_ well-defined dark shadow was now 
cast aslant the descending torrent, 
serving to display the marvellous 
beauty of that portion on which the 
sun was shining, and painting it with 


amber, violet, and crimson. The 
column of foam presented a most 
imposing spectacle ; the lower part of 
it was in comparative darkness—it 
was a cloud. . The upper portion, a 
thousand feet high, caught the first 
rays of the sun, and was glowing 
with the most brilliant crimson— it 
was fire. I thought of the pillar 
of the cloud, which guided the Israel- 
ites on their march, and which, at 
night, was a pillar of flame. I be- 
held, at the same time, both the pil- 
lar of fire and the pillar of cloud. 
On another occasion I watched, from 
this spot, a thunder-storm. Dark 
clouds formed a grand background 
to the foaming torrent, displaying, in 
fine relief, its snowy whiteness ; 
forked lightning was playing behind 
and above the torrent, and the roar 
of the thunder and that of the water- 
flood were heard, each perfectly dis- 
tinct, as two bass voices, or two in- 
struments of different quality, not 
blending, but, as it were, contending 
with each other. 

Still more fascinating was the scene 
by night, when the moon softened 
every feature, and the lunar bow was 
spanning the torrent with its gentle 
radiance. In onespot I observed the 
entire circle, as a lustrous crown, 
hovering over the foam. Bewitched 
by the beauty, I forgot all possibility of 
danger, till I became startled at my 
own insensibility to the need of pre- 
caution as I wandered about ;— it 
seemed too lovely to be perilous. 

Let us approach the Great Fall. A 
narrow foot-bridge, stretching from 
rock to rock. in a shallow part of the 
stream, leads to within a few feet of 
the verge, and enables us to reach the 
‘Prospect Tower,” an ugly erection, 
somewhat like a light-house, built on 
a rock at the edge of the Fall. The 
wind and driving spray sometimes 
render caution necessary in reaching 
it. In 1852 a gentleman, while 
crossing, fell into the current, but 
lodged against two rocks on the verge, 
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whence with great difficulty he was 
rescued. No wonder that for some 
hours afterwards he remained speech- 
less. Ascending the tower, which 
trembles from its foundation, a sight 
presents itself which is indescribable. 
You look down into the very basin 
which receives the mighty flood. You 
see the great river rolling down, a mile 
in width, with ever increasing velocity. 


‘* See where it comes, like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its 
track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a 
matchless cataract.” 


You see the entire semi-circle of the 
Fall as it curls over the rock. How 
mighty is the force of the current in 
the centre! What gigantic tides 


. struggle there for precedence! And 


then all is lost in clouds of foam, 
which sometimes envelop the tower 
and effectually drench the spectator. 

I restrain myself in attempting to 
describe the indescribable, through 
wholesome fear both of the censure 
and the example of the author of the 
local ‘Guide Book.” He satirizes 
some “ambitious candidate for ap- 
plause,” who called Goat Island ‘the 
forehead of Niagara, and the cataracts 
on either side her streaming hair, 
puffed up @ /a Jenny Lind, and tied 
back with rainbows.” Then, after 
condemning all other descriptions of 
the Falls as being “oceans of sub- 
limity, falling into perilous depths of 
pathos,” he gives us his own in these 
severely chaste and simple terms. 
“We find Nature here expressing her- 
self in bold and beautiful antitheses ; 
the Titanic strength and majesty of the 
cataract, and the soft grovy tendrils 
that bathe their verdure in its spray ; 
the wild, distracted, maniac surge, 
and the delicate rainbow shivering in 
its embrace; the whirlwind roar of 
falling floods, and the braided lullaby 
of lapsing streams.” I was favoured 
with another and more condensed eu- 
logium. As I was one day musing on 
the scene, a gentleman came up and 


sat beside me. After a few seconds 
he exclaimed, “ Well, I guess this is 
about the handsomest thing in all 
God's civilized universe,” with special 
emphasis on the word “civilized.” 

The “Cataract Hotel,” is on the 
very edge of the Rapids. We could 
throw a stone into them from our 
window. The roar of the waters 
lulled us to sleep. Just below our 
room were the baths. What a luxury 
is the “Strong Current Bath!” A 
portion of the stream outside is 
allowed to pass through a capacious 
basin where you may have an incom- 
parable douche, holding on by strong 
ropes till you like to allow the torrent 
to carry you down towards the gra- 
ting, when you may return again to 
the charge. I used to think nothing 
could surpass the Rhone baths at Ge-. 
neva, but am compelled to give the 
palm to the Niagara “strong current 
bath.” The hotel is very large, able 
to receive 500 guests. 

“Niagara” is an Indian word, 
signifying thundering water. The 
town so-named is two miles off, and 
mistakes often arise from letters being 
directed there instead of “ Niagara 
Falls,” the name of the town which, 
within a few years, has clustered 
round the hotels. There are a num- 
ber of streets at right angles, and I 
should think a resident population of 
abou 2,000. The shops, or “stores,” 
are chiefly for the sale of mementoes, 
in the shape of photographs, articles 
of Indian work, of curious fans or 
fire-screens made of feathers, with.a 
stuffed specimen of some American 
bird in the centre, of jewellery, with 
beads and other articles, professedly 
cut from the spar of the Niagara 
rock. 

There is a large trade in this branch 
of commerce, as almost every visitor 
likes to take away for his friends some 
memorials of his visit. The trading 
customs resemble those of other places 
of resort. A young lady in one of 
these stores, who was obliging enough 
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to accommodate me with some of her 
merchandize, seriously asked me eight 
dollars for a fan which I coveted. 
Seeing that I somewhat hesitated, she 
reduced her price at once to six dol- 
lars, then to five, and then, as intro- 
duction to a further abatement, called 
to her companion, saying, ‘‘Come and 
see what is the lowest you will sell 
this fan for to this man.” A few pur- 
chases, some unnecessary baggage, 
and a number of books, which had 
been kindly given me during my route, 
filled a tolerably large packing-case. 
This I resolved to transmit direct to 
New York, and I stood at the door of 
the hotel to get some one to take it to 
the railway station. There was no 
porter disposed to carry it, but a man 
with a truck placed it on his vehicle, 
and loitered about for further custom. 
He refused to take it at once ; and as 
I wished to book it myself, I was 
losing precious time, for every five 
minutes is valuable at Niagara. At 
length, weary with waiting, I seized 
my case, and, placing it on my 
shoulder, marched off with it down 
the street in a broiling sun, to the 
amusement of the on-lookers, but 
much to my own peace of mind. 

It is time that we cross into Canada. 
Near our hotel is an inclined tramway, 
by which, at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and for ten cents, you may be taken 
up or down, in a car drawn by an 
endless rope. By the side of it is a 
staircase for those who prefer walking. 
On emerging at the bottom of the 
300 steps, you are immediately below 
the American Fall, of which you have 
a grand view. Not till you are thus 
under the Fall can you appreciate its 
vastness. There isa kind of harbour 
here, amongst the rocks, where the 
ferry-boat waits for passengers. From 
the summit it had seemed very peril- 
ous—that little open boat, crowded 
with passengers, pulled by one man, 
and crossing the Niagara within the 
very spray of the Great Fall! I 
remonstrated against the large number 


allowed to enter the boat, and got out 
to wait another turn when there might 
be a lighter cargo; but the boatman 
only laughed at me for my caution, 
I was constantly impressed with the 
recklessness of people's conduct. To 


load an open boat to its utmost — 


capacity, with a living cargo of men, 
women and children, some of whom 
might suddenly start up in frolic or 
in fear, and thus to cross a heaving 
surging torrent, with varying eddies 
and subject to unknown forces, under 
the direction of a single boatman, 
whose strength or presence of mind 
might fail, or whose oar might break, 
leaving the boat to be hurried help- 
lessly down the cataract, seemed then, 
and seems still, fool-hardiness. I 
crossed with a moderate complement 
of passengers, and found it still more 
delightful than I expected, and far less 
alarming. With the utmost ease, the 
head of the boat was kept towards the 
current, which thus sent us across 
with scarcely any exertion on the part 
of the boatman. Only in one place, 
near the middle, was there any occa- 
sion for effort, and there, two or three 
vigorous strokes sent the boat across 
the current to the other shore, where 
a contrary eddy enabled the boatman 
gently to paddle up stream, soon re- 
gaining what lee-way had been lost, 
and landing us just opposite our 
starting-point. The whole passage 
did not occupy ten minutes. The 
view from the water is very grand ; 
your tiny vessel gives additional 
effect to the majestic Falls above you, 
and the heaving flood around. The 
water seems panting with the fatigue 
of its leap, and resting awhile before 
it encounters fresh labours in the 
rapids below. I afterwards crossed 
and recrossed many times, my delight 
being to sit at the very head of the 
boat, losing ‘sight of the other pas- 
sengers and the boatman, and looking 
only at the wild flood through which 
I was being mysteriously impelled. 
When half way across we unco- 
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vered, in honour of Great Britain 
and the Queen, whose territory we had 
now entered. On the other side car- 
riages were waiting to convey passen- 
gers up the steep road that leads to 
the Clifton House Hotel. Here I 
‘spent several very happy days. There 
is nothing left to be desired in the 
way of comfort, while the view is 
altogether unique. For the hotel 
stands in such a position, and at such 
a distance, as to command in a single 
view the entire Fall. A balcony sur- 
rounds the house, so that you can 
walk about in all weather by simply 
stepping out of your window, and 
thus watch a scene which is ever 
new. You hear the roar, but are 
not disturbed by it. You see both 
divisions of the stream, Goat Island, 
the two falls, and the reunion of the 
waters below. The great mist-column 
is ever assuming fresh forms, as the 
wind plays with it, or the rays of the 
sun kindle upon it. From the Cataract 
Hotel you can more conveniently visit 
the chief features of the scene. But 
if unable to leave the house, the 
Clifton, on the Canada side is far the 
best, as you may see the whole of the 
marvellous and ever-moving picture 
without leaving your room. 

The hotel is about half a mile from 
the Horse-Shoe Fall. There is a 
good carriage-road along the edge of 
the cliff to ‘Table Rock.” This was 
a projecting shelf overhanging the 
torrent, but, being considered danger- 
ous, it was recently blown away by 
gunpowder. Here we descended bya 
steeply inclined path and went behind 
the Great Fall. The visit was neither 
so interesting nor so hazardous as 
that to the Cave of the Winds. It 
has been already stated that the lower 
strata are of a soft nature, and yield 
more to the action of the rebounding 
spray than the harder lime-stone 
above to the force of the torrent 
falling over it. Thus there is a large 
cavity behind the descending water. 
You walk along a narrow shelf of 


rock, a perpendicular wall on your 
right, and a very steep bank of broken 
rocks descending on your left into the 
gulf into which the mighty flood 
from overhead is plunging. 

On the edge of the Fall above is 
a small hotel and also a museum, 
from the roof of which there is a very 
fine view. Projecting over the edge 
of the Fall is a large piece of timber, 
on which some adventurous visitors 
are photographed. It requires some 
nerve to hold on and sit steady during 
the process. One evening, having 
strolled here in the dark, without my 
hat, after standing for some time, 
looking upon the descending torrent, 
I turned into the ‘‘ Curiosity Shop,” 
which was still lighted up. The man 
in charge coolly said, “I’ve been 
watching you ; I thought it was some 
one going to throw himself over. 
I’ve seen two do it.” ‘* Why should 
you think so?” said I. ‘ Because 
you're there at such a time of night!” 
I replied that it was only eight 
o'clock, and that a man who had 
come three thousand miles to see it 
might be excused for looking at it at 
all hours. He told me that one of 
the persons referred to was a com- 
mercial traveller, who, by drinking 
and betting at the hotel, had involved 
himself in difficulties, and whom he 
had seen walk along the projecting 
timber, toss his hat over, and then 
throw himself headlong after it. 

Although I spent about ten days at 
Niagara I felt the time hurry away 
with cruel rapidity, and I almost 
grudged the necessary time for meals 
and sleep—there was always so much 
to see that was new—always so 
many scenes to revisitagain and again. 
I will recall one day : soon after five 
I was up to watch the sun rise on-the 
Fall. Then I climbed a wooded cliff, 
to a road which brought me, at a dis- 
tance of two miles, to the “ Burn- 
ing Springs.” Then I re-ascended 
the high ground, and strolled home- 
wards, till I reached a spot just above 
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the Horse-shoe Fall, and attempted 
the accompanying sketch. I had never 
seen Niagara drawn from that point. 
A considerable elevation commands 
a fine view of the river above the 
Fall, and you look down into the gulf 
below. The angle of vision does not 
include any other object. You see no 
bottom to the abyss, no exit for the 
water, which fancy might suppose ‘is 
plunging through the very centre of 
the earth itself. The only foreground 
is a crag, which, with its rich ver- 
dure, appears to be bending over the 
‘cataract. I think, of all the aspects 
in which I beheld Niagara, this, on 
the whole, was the most sublime. 
I now began to think it must be 
breakfast time; looking at my watch, 
I found it was noon! I had been 
just six hours on my morning stroll. 
The waiter was amused when I asked 
for breakfast ; the time for that meal 
was long past. Refreshed with food, 
I started forth again, intending to be 
back by three o'clock, in time for 
dinner; but, again, I was utterly 
beguiled, and when I returned it was 
five o’clock, and dinner had all been 
cleared away. Having rested and 
written a few letters, I went out again, 
for an evening stroll, in the moon- 
light. I went beyond the Fall, and 
stood in the forest, alone, close to 
the cataract. I held my stick in 
the water, and the vibration caused 
by the current thrilled through me. 
The silence of the forest con- 
trasted with the roar of the cataract, 
the wild rush of the rapids glimmer- 
ing in the moon, the foliage dripping 
and sparkling with the spray, and the 
utter solitude, combined to produce 
an impression on the mind, never to 
be effaced. It was about one o'clock 
when I regained the hotel. 

I was told of a man who had fre- 
quently played tricks by leaping off 
the cliff into the river near the Falls. 
He was intending to do the same at 
the place where a great celebrity acted 
the fool by crossing on a rope. He 


said he would first swim across, to be 
sure of the line of country. He swam 
out grandly, but as he approached the 
middle his body suddenly disappeared, 
and was found the next day in the 
whirlpool. 

One day I jokingly asked a negro 
if there was a place at the Falls where 
I could bathe. He seriously recom- 
mended to me a spot below the hotel, 
and said he often swam across, and 
that it only required special effort at 
one spot. He also proposed that his 
son should show me a place where I 
might bathe, just above the Fall. I 
declined. 

I met a gentleman who told me 
that in his youth he had walked from 
Boston, ‘a distance of 700 miles, to see 
the Falls. When within seven miles, 
he heard what he thought might be 
the roar of the torrent, and asked a 
man, who was at work on the road, 
if this were so. The man replied that 
he didn’t know ; it might be, but he 
had never been there himself. Yet he 
had lived within the sound all his 
life ! 

My farewell view of the Great Fall 
was symbolical. A rainbow was span- 
ning the entire river. Onelimb seemed 
toreston American, the otheron British 
soil. Immediately under it the divided 
stream was foaming as in anger; but 
the waters soon re-united and flowed 
on together to the quiet lake. I took it 
as an emblem of international peace. 
Fora season public sentiment, in some 
quarters, seemed at variance with 
American interest, and American feel- 
ing was naturally roused in return. 
But over the temporary misunder- 
standing there still rested the bow of 
a true and abiding friendship, while 
the two nations, separated only in ap- 
pearance, not in heart, were speedily 
to re-unite, and in greater harmony, 
let us trust, than ever, pursue together 
their great career of prosperity, peace, 
and freedom, for the benefit of each 
other, and of the whole world. 


EMANCIPATED WOMEN. 


By A WoMAN. 


N the opposite side of the scale 

to that where the Fine Ladies 
stand simpering in their uselessness, 
are the sturdy, stout, Emancipated 
Women—the women with strong wills, 
and of independent minds—the wo- 
men who think for themselves, and 
act as it best pleases them, let who 
will say them nay—the women who, 
having flung off some of the softer 
follies of our sex, have gone into 
others of a harder nature, and who, 
because they object to slavery, think 
they must also forget their womanli- 
ness. 

This sect has done the Woman 
cause much harm. + For we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the 
Rights of woman zs a cause, and one 
not wholly uncalled for, nor unright- 
eous ; and that, though individual 
men may love us, and fathers, 
brothers, and husbands sometimes 
think it their duty to protect and 
honour us, yet, in the main, the wo- 
manly section of humanity is not well 
treated by the manly section—at least, 
in England and other rough-handed 
countries—and that both society and 
the laws unite to oppress and wrong 
us. This uncomfortable state of 
things the emancipated women have 
taken to heart warmly; and some 
among them have given up their lives 
to a kind of revenge, in making men 
understand what poor creatures they 
think them all to be—and what much 
finer fellows they themselves are in 
their bastard manliness than anything 
that reality can show—and how well 
they can get on in life without the 


aid of the masculine arms, which 
many of them say are ‘‘ good only to 
help you through a crowd.” Whether 
they have done good service by their 
crusade is another matter. I think 
they may always count upon a large 
dead-weight of spiritless sisters who 
can never be stirred up to this hatred 
of men, but who naturally turn to 
them, and love them, and cling about 
them, like the parasites they are. 

There are two kinds of emanci- 
pated women : the one who has de- 
livered her soul from the clinging 
affections, the other who has freed 
hers from the binding moralities, 
usually held essential to true woman- 
liness. The one will be no man’s 
wife because wifehood includes de- 
basing submission, and motherhood 
is degrading in its animal condi- 
tions ; the other will not marry be- 
cause marriage is restriction, and her 
nature is of the kind which prefers 
free love to that which is bound. It 
is only in the middle-class, though, 
that we find this kind preferring celi- 
bacy as better fitted for her peculiar 
practices ; in the higher ranks, mar- 
riage is handier to her purpose, and 
the free lover of the upper ten thou- 
sand is the wife not the spinster. 
But we will come to this kind of 
emancipated woman by-and-by. At 
present we have to do with the sterner 
sort—that illogical creature who pro- 
fesses to hate men, and who never- 
theless imitates them as closely as is 
possible to the conditions of things— 
enemy and plagiarist in one. 

This branch of the sect suddenly 
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blossomed out about fifteen years or 
so ago. It would be invidious to 
mention the names of the leaders ; 
but many of us can remember how 
all at once appeared a small number 
of epicene-looking women, with 
cropped hair mostly parted at the 
side ; turned-down linen collars and 
small black ties; cloth jackets cut 
like a man’s, with falling lappels to 
show the linen shirt-front, and what 
are now the fashionable coat- 
sleeves to show the linen shirt-cuffs ; 
with unmistakeable vests to make the 
likeness more complete ; and with a 
certain little swaggering air that 
was by no means badly caught. 
When standing in a corner, so that 
the betraying petticoats were hidden, 
these women could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from beardless youths of 
twenty or thereabouts, and at first 
sight many odd mistakes were made 
by the uninitiated. In fact, it was a 
modernized version of the mermaid 
—inversion rather—and if the mis- 
takes made were not so disastrous, 
the false likeness was quite as bewil- 
dering. 

They were all unmarried women, 
with decided views on most social 
subjects, and on almost all moral 
ones ; and some of them had “ mis- 
sions,” which they were apt to make 
a little wearisome by perpetual in- 
sistance, after the manner of mission- 
aries in general ; and they all despised 
the fineries of their sex—in which 
they were right—and abjured the 
natural beauties and allurements—in 
which they were wrong. They all 
wished they had been born men, and 
yet they thought men great brutes, 
and not fit to tie the shoe-strings of 
nobler woman ; they all held babies 
to be unmitigated bores, and not half 
so amusing as kittens or puppies; and 
thought a lecture-room, where bold 
professors discussed the origin of 
species, far beyond any nursery ever 
built. And they one and all laughed 
at the old-fashioned notion that 


woman’s highest mission is best ful- 
filled by the way of marriage and 
maternity — that, indeed, the true 
divinity of womanhood is contained 
in her maternity. And none of them 
ever blushed. 

There was a great deal of clever- 
ness and sincerity about these women. 
They were lamentably mistaken in 
their views of life, and where their 
best power laid; but they were re- 
spectable because, if mistaken, at all 
events they were true to their ideals, 
and bravely bore the ridicule they 
created—and deserved. They walked 
conscientiously by their lights, such 
as they possessed them; and if they 
had stuck the wick all awry, so that 
they saw everything confusedly and 
with shadows unnaturally thrown, it 
was not a wilful distortion of lines, 
and they held by what they believed 
to be the right way. Since then, cir- 
cumstances have broken up that little 
knot of what I once heard called 
“earnest upward - striving souls.” 
Some have seen the error of their 
ways before too late, and have mar- 
ried while there was yet time to know 
the maternal blessings they had blas- 
phemed in their days of darkness ; 
others have let their hair grow, and 
have gone back to flounces and arti- 
ficial flowers, and other outward 
emblems of womanhood—indeed, ac- 
cording to the saying that the greater 
the sinner the greater the saint, the 
outward emblems of these renegade 
emancipationists are for the most part 
of an excessive kind, and beat those 
of the ordinarily smart woman all to 
nothing ; some went into business, in 
which they had to make the humiliat- 
ing confession that they could not get 
on without the aid of masculine 
strength to supplement their weak- 
ness, finding themselves at fault in 
figures, and out of their reckoning in 
the deeper waters of commerce; but 
some remain true to the primitive 
faith as at first preached, and though 
not so largely labelled by dress and 
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demeanour as of old, still go about 
in designedly unlovely apparel, and 
are just as bitter in their abhorrence 
of the ordained duties of their sex— 
just as passionate in their denuncia- 
tions of men, and as angry at the 
division which society and nature both 
have made of the good things of life. 

The main object of these women 
is—laudably enough—to find practi- 
cal work and the means of self-sup- 
port for those of their-own sex who 
have no male creatures at hand to 
keep them. If they were to stop here 
—if they were to advocate only such 
work as would fit in harmoniously 
with woman's physical condition— 
with the quality of her brain, and the 
possibilities of her power—they would 
be doing incalculable good ; but, like 
all enthusiasts, they overshoot their 
mark, and, by way of enlarging a 
sphere, change its entire form and 
take it out of the field altogether. 
The advanced guard of this sect is to 
be found in America, where captaincies 
naval and military, judges’ wigs, and 
barristers’ silk gowns are not thought 
unbefitting or out of the natural order 
of things feminine ; and where, if all 
had fair play, and women might 
lay their hands on such spokes of 
fortune’s wheel as seemed good to 
them, it is assumed the greatest 
prizes would be gained by them, and 
the future Saviour of Society would 
be undoubtedly a daughter, not a 
son. For, to the man-hating, yet man- 
imitating sect, the feminine is the 
highest, the divine element in 
humanity. Manhood represents pride, 
gluttony, selfishness, hate, wrath, and 
the sins of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil combined—the concrete man be- 
ing a demon of doubtful mien, possess- 
ing all the fiercer vices conjoined with 
all the sensual ones. But woman is an 
angel, with a cascade of golden hair 
meandering down her dimpled back, 
her eyes turned up to heaven, tread- 
ing spiritual lusts and fleshly ones 
under her feet, and meekly. carrying 


— 


the heavy cross imposed on her by 
her male tyrant. Too meekly, say 
the emancipated ; with a burning de- 
sire to free their sisters from the toils 
they love and the chains they hug. 
She is Una with her lion rampant in 
her path, not submissive by her side, 
nor yet with his claws cut and his 
fangs drawn ;—Hope, leaning on an 
anchor that breaks as she relies ;— 
Patience, bearing her yoke, which 
the craft of the masculine oppressor 
makes doubly hard upon her neck ;— 
she is the proprietor of all the virtues, 
including even the grace of strength 
—for has she not endurance and the 
god-like power of fortitude ?—is she 
not strong to suffer and to love? 
Not that the emancipated care much 
about love ; but they cannot deny its 
force; and if it is a weakness, con- 
trasted with the rugged power of 
those who can stand unloved and 
alone, it is a weakness that does the 
same work as strength, and even they 
must admit it into their category of 
human forces. 

To this sect, then, woman is the 
apex of the pyramid; the flower of the 
human aloe; the best thing we know; 
and emphatically the work of Na- 
ture’s master-hand ; while men are 
only the botch of her ’prentice power. 
And the way in which she, the eman- 
cipated, proves her superiority and 
her contentment with the same, is by 
aping the meaner man, and by mak- 
ing herself as much like him and as 
little like a typical woman as she 
possibly can. Another thing she does 
is to knock at the door of all his 
offices, seeking to push him from his 
special stools, instead of perfecting 
her own assigned work, and making 
it bear new fruits and double blos- 
soms. Perhaps this is on the same 
principle as that which made old 
Rowland Hill take dance-music, and 
the airs to which profane songs were 
set, for the favourite hymn-tunes and 
voluntaries of his chapel. He did 
not see why the devil should have all 
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the best music, he said ; and, in like 
manner, the emancipated women do 
not see why men should have all the 
- best places and the pleasures of inde- 
pendence. The analogy is close if 
you stand on their platform. 

And yet the very women who 
clamour most for the work which 
men do now, are precisely those who 
leave undone that which nature and 
society assign specially to themselves. 
It is. not because woman has ex- 
hausted her natural ground, and has 
so thoroughly tilled every portion of 
her own patch, that she is crowded 
out of her peculiar domain; and, 
therefore, in a way forced to invade 
that of men ; but that she dislikes her 
own sphere, and covets her brother’s-—— 
omme ignotum pro magnifico, stand- 
ing at the gate of many a longing, and 
leading the way to many a discontent. 
But there are certain stubborn natural 
‘facts which tell against this invasion 
of place and assumption of likeness; 
which last is a different thing from 
equality. Men are the active ener- 
gies of human society, women the 
passive; men originate, women per- 
fect. By that instinct of masculine 
nature by which the world is kept 
‘alive and humanity is redeemed from 
barbarism, men must work and strive ; 
the fight belongs to them by right 
of love and longing, and their very 
self-respect demands that they try 
their strength one with another, and 
shoulder their way through opposition 
and difficulty ; and women, because 
of their weakness, must be worked 
for and protected. The thing is too 
self-evident to bear reasoning about! 
Besides, what kind of world would 
it be if they persisted in coming to 
the front, and taking on themselves 
the place and burdens of men ? What 
kind of work would be done if Her- 
cules took to spinning wool in safe 
places, while Omphale turned out 
to do battle with monsters in his 
stead? What kind of men should 
we have as the result of the ex- 


change ?—not to speak of the women 
as much unsexed for their own part! 
Creatures we could love ? creatures we 
would condescend to marry? for it 
must be remembered that the maiden’s 
pride is in herself, though the wife’s 
is in her husband ; and that, to give 
herself is the highest proof of honour 
a woman shows to any man. Men 
we could honour as fathers, husbands, 
and brothers, or men we should des- 
pise as utterly wanting in all that 
constitutes true manliness; as wanting 
in courage, and the high spirit of in- 
dependence which would make them 
forbid us to work that their hands 
might be lightened? There is very 
little doubt which way the general 
verdict of womankind would go ; and 
the instinct is right which gives 
man the heavy end of the stick to 
carry, and assigns to us the less oner- 
ous task of bearing the branches ; 
which sets them to clear the path and 
build the house, and us to plant the 
flowers, and prepare the home for rest 
and pleasure. And the great mis- 
take which the emancipated women 
make, is that they put instinct out of 
the question altogether, and because 
they themselves are without it, think 
that all the world besides must be or- 
dered on the same truncated plan. 
Take the marriage question as an 
instance. The emancipated despise 
marriage as servile submission unbe- 
coming the free-born soul; but they 
forget that the ideal on which mar- 
riage is founded is love, and that no 
true-hearted woman that ever lived, 
who loved her husband, desired any- 
thing but submission. It is the very 
life of a woman’s love—her pride, her 
glory, her evidence of self-respect. If 
she loves, she desires her husband to 
be greater than herself, and she be- 
lieves him to be so. If the choice 
was offered to her, she would rather 
rely on him than be independent ot 
his care; and to owe her all to him 
is both natural and sweet. The ho- 
nour paid to him reflects itself on her, 
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and the honour paid to her, in rivalry 
. to him or to his exclusion, is a light 
that burns rather than shines, and is 
soon quenched in darkness and dis- 
favour. 
But this is only the ideal ; and we 
_all know how rarely the ideal is at- 
tained in this sad world! The hard- 
ship is, where a woman who does not 
love, or who belongs to an unworthy 
man, is obliged to submit to his ca- 
prices and injustice because of form's 
sake ; and the teaching of the ideal 
when marriage includes, Jer se and ar- 
bitrarily, the sacrifice of all feminine 
individuality and womanly rights. For 
my own part, I think the ordering of 
things according to the esthetic doc- 
trines of a sublimated ideal such as 
is seldom, if ever, attained by a frail 
humanity subject to criss-cross influ- 
ences, a cruelly false and fatal princi- 
ple of life. And I hold so far with 
the emancipated, that, while granting 
the perfection of marriage to be love, 
and the perfection of womanly love 
to include the tenderest submission, 
the most passionate self-surrender, the 
intensest amount of faith, and the 
most reverential homage, yet, as the 
reality is just as often a jarring dis- 
cord as it is this perfect unison, with 
sometimes the harsher clash of enmity 
and tyranny in place of the loving ac- 
cord — the woman, as the weaker 
ought to be protected from the possie 
ble ill-treatment of her lord, and be 
in some sense free, though bound. 
The danger of “lowering the ideal” 
does not seem to me so great as would 
be the good of boldly acknowledging 
the truth, and candidly abolishing lies 
and pretences. And until we can get 
all our husbands to be ideal men, and 
all our wives to be ideal women, and 
can provide that all marriages shall be 
made on true principles, and none 
on the false ones of ambition, passion, 
convenience, what not, it would be far 
better to allow for flaws and cracks, 
and to fashion the cement wherewith 
to stop them, than to go on legislating 


for perfection only, and making no 
provision for frailty. 

If the emancipated women disdain 
marriage, much more do they con- 
temn maternity. And yet what other 
natural end and meaning of awoman's 
life is there? Of course there is 
anxiety attending it, and pain, and 
terror, and sometimes death; and the 
early years of a child’s life are always 
heavily laden to the mother with trou- 
ble, both physical and mental. But 
the reward ! What woman that is a 
woman, mother or not, has not felt 
her heart throb at the touch of a 
child’s little hands upon her face? 
has not felt her own soul at rest, and 
her whole nature satisfied, when she 
holds a loved child in her arms? What 
mother, that is a true woman, when she 
enters her nursery, and the little ones 
come crowding to her, with out- 
stretched arms, happy if they can but 
cling to her dress, happiest of all 
angels out of heaven if they can 
clamber to her knee, and up to that 
pinnacle of bliss, her lips—does not 
feel that she is entering er heaven ? 
and that so long as these beloved ones 
are safe and well, fortune has no 
whips that can cut below the surface, 
and sorrow is deprived of half its 
sting ? Call it, if you will, an animal 
instinct, you poor emancipated wo- 
men, ignorant of life’s dearest joys— 
sneer at the likeness of a nursing mo- 
ther to any other mammalian female 
with her young by her side—extol the 
value of intellectual endeavour, and 
uphold thought at the cost of emo- 
tion—be in yourselves quite worthy ex- 
amples of intellectual culture, so that 
how much soever men may disagree 
with you, no one can despise you— 
but nature speaks with a clearer and 
far stronger voice than do you, with all 
your theories ; and the woman of per- 
fect physical organization and healthy 
mind will still worship with loving 
faith the man to whom she has given 
her love and herself, and will still 
yearn for his child, and hers, to lie on 
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her heart and call her mother. For 
to be the mother of 47s child is the 
one most ardent desire of every wo- 
man’ who loves. 

Say, then, that animal instinct is 
the basis of this divine passion, this 
unconquerable desire, I, for one, ac- 
cept the animality as a motive cause, 
and am not ashamed to own to it. 
We do not yet know the whole of the 
God-likeness lying in nature, and the 
very fact that the animal instinct is 
both general and necessary is a suf- 
ficient answer to those who sneer at 
it as vile. If human nature is made 
up of sense, mind, and spirit, I do 
not see why we should be ashamed 
of that one upon which the others 
rest; and if the nursing mother is 
like any other mammalian female with 
her young by her side, surely, animal 
maternity is as much the foreshadow- 
ing of the human, as the human is the 
echo of the animal! Can we not 
level up as well as down? Can we 
not see beauty and divinity in the 
animal instincts, as well as in the mere 
thoughts of men ? 

In their wild tilt against instinctive 
affections, the emancipated women are 
only repeating Dame Partington’s 
mistake—trying to sweep out the 
Atlantic with a broom. They will 
succeed no better than did that typical 
old obstructive. Try as long as they 
may, they will not be able to affix the 
stigma of the “lower creature” on 
the woman who prefers bearing child- 
ren to writing poetry or lecturing on 
self-culture, and who thinks that being 
a loving wife to a manly husband is 
a better thing than the intellectual 
progress possible in the lonely gran- 
deur of celibacy. 

Neither will they succeed in their 
crusade in the ordained division of 
office, with the practical result of 
getting possession of certain of the 
places occupied by men. They will 
get some, perhaps, because some of 
the lighter work now appropriated 
by men ought to be done by women 


instead, and owght generally wins the 
day in the end; but they will. not 
get all for which their most ardent 
partisans (in America chiefly) think 
them quite capable. For instance, 
men would not submit to live under 
the laws made by women; nor yet 
would they prefer them as the judges 
of their causes, or as the pleaders 
of the same. They will not choose 
lady-professors for their sons; nor 
lady-theologians for the guidance of 
their own souls; female warriors, 
such as we lately read of in South 
America, and such as the King of 
Dahomey employs, would never suit 
the temper of the men who fought at 
Balaclava, and those who raised for 
their supreme cry in India, “‘Remem- 
ber Cawnpore!”  Lady-doctors are 
modern resuscitations of an old con- 
dition, of admirable use and purpose, 
if wisely directed ; but they must be 
content to confine themselves to the 
care of women and children only— 
lady-doctors for men being needless 
and unseemly. But all these ques- 
tions settle themselves by the great 
law of the Best; and even in medical 
practice, if the Best there was un- 
questionably a woman, there would 
be no reason why men should not 
profit by her brains, as now women 
profit by the brains of men. Still, 
we are speaking only of averages ; 
and taking this ground, what has 
been said holds good. Supremacy, 
of course, unsexes fer se, and in 
both art and science it is not so much 
who has done certain work, but the 


- work itself, and how it is done, that 


challenges our admiration or respect. 
If, then, it can be proved that women 
will make as good advocates, or better 
than men; as good judges, or better 
than men; and so on of other profes- 
sions at present followed exclusively 
by men; they will be as highly sala- 
ried as men, and as much honoured. 
But the difficulty lies just in that 
very proof; for until it is estabiished, 
no one will try them, and it can- 
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not be established until they are 
tried. 

The other class of emancipated 
women—those who have delivered 
themselves from the thraldom of mo- 
rality as generally practised by the 
world at large, is one to be very care- 
fully handled. It is not a pleasant 
thing to write of, butit exists ; and this 
also more rampantly in America than 
here. These are simply women whose 
instinctive life, instead of being 
withered and cut off, is excessive 
and abnormal. They abjure matri- 
mony because they love men—not 
the one man—and are not willing to 
be confined to only one. They are 
unbought efaire, who give instead 
of selling, and they stand on the 
same plane relatively to men and 
morals. Not on the same plane 
relatively to society, because many of 
them are crypto-hetaire, and keep the 
fact of their discursiveness a profound 
secret, save to those others concerned. 
But some come boldly forward, and 
in the face of day, advocate Free 
Love as the saving health of nations, 
the best ideal of nature, and denounce 
the monogamism of our western life 
as debasing, unnatural, and immoral. 
Like rakish men, they wander from 
one lover to another, but they never 
know the meaning of love; and 
in their craze after freedom, give 
themselves up to the worst slavery 
of all—the slavery of their own 
desires. Let the passionless phi- 
losopher argue that there are polyga- 
mous instincts and polyandrous in- 
stincts in mankind, all the same as 
in plants and animals, but both he 
and the emancipated women must 
recognize that other instinct—the ab- 
horrence which good women and 
noble men have against polyandria, 
and which has made society, in all 
ages and everywhere, brand it as a 
shameful sin. So let her bear the 
shame in her own soul, if of thecryptic 
kind, and a Aefaira by secret affilia- 
tion, not by open confession ; but if 


she boldly proclaims her principles by 
public deeds as well as by public 
avowal, then must she expect that the 
best of her own sex and of her lover's, 
will despise her as something lower 
than her ordination, and more igno- 
ble than what nature destined her to 
be—as something by whose example 
frail souls are led astray and given 
over to unutterable perdition. 

For strong-minded folks, who as- 
sume to rule the rougher elements, 
emancipated women are but weak 
sisters in their inability to tolerate the 
weaknesses of others. Really power- 
ful men, powerful in mind and body 
both, who would march up to a can- 
non’s mouth without a muscle quiver- 
ing, may be seen tenderly mindful of 
some pigmy vixen of a woman who 
flouts them as if they were her slaves, 
but whose petulance these giants ac- 
cept with undisturbed serenity. Now, 
emancipated women are not strong 
enough for this kind of thing. They 
shriek hysterically that men are selfish 
and vile, or small and weak in spite 
of all their big bluster; and yet they 
themselves are no better. For if 
strength is good for anything at all, it 
is as good for the bearing of one 
burden as of another ; and patience 
with our brothers’ infirmities is only 
a form of power, and the one naturally 
looked for from women. And after 
all, are men as bad as the emanci- 
pated of the inimical class make out ? 
Grant that they are selfish, how would 
the world go on without that great 
pushing, driving, masterful instinct of 
theirs? and if it does lead them at 
times to oppress the weaker—women 
included—is not this shouldering out 
of debility by strength one of the 
natural results of the struggle for ex- 
istence, and the instinctive selection 
by which the world and nations are 
governed? If they were not selfish, 
humanity would not be what it is, 
and civilization would not have ad- 
vanced as yet beyond a contented 
herding with wild beasts. And surely, 
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though some men are gross and 
sensual on the one hand, beyond 
all possibility of respect, and others 
are just as mean and effeminate, yet 
on the whole the MAN is the most 
god-like thing we know! If the 
angels are feminine, the archangels 
are masculine; for the matter of 
that, so are the demons, but the arch- 
angel conquered the prince of the 
fallen, and the allegory holds good 
with mankind in the mass. And 
then, beautiful as are all the softer 
virtues of women, the nobleness of a 
man—when noble—is so _ ineffably 
grand: his patience, his justice, his 
largeness, his courage—ah, my dear 
sisters, you of the emancipated who 
imitate while you profess to hate, and 


envy what you say you despise, imitate 
your great enemy in his true strength, 
and then perhaps you will see better 
where your own weaknesses lie, aud 
be able to undertake your natural du- 
ties with higher courage, a nobler 
patience, and a wider understand- 
ing! ‘Woman is not undeveloped 
man,” but a being perfect in herself ; 
most perfect when most womanly— 
which is not being weak or servile— 
and the best form of womanliness 
includes love, both wifely and mater- 
nal. The only true life is got by ex- 
perience, and women who are neither 
wives nor mothers know only half the 
truth, and assuredly only half the joy 
of existence. 


RUTH.—A SONNET. 


HER features rested from the wiles they use, 


i As shapely as the newly-open’d flower, 
As mild as rosy cloud in sunset hour, 
On the soft azure skirted round with dews, 
When such a lightning ’gan enhance their hues 
With tender rage, and charm of tenfold power 
As made my fascinated eyes to cower, 
And my heart fear its plighted faith to lose. 
Now shall I shun that peril which your glance 
Rebuked me for incurring? I would do 
Some madness, might I thus be chid again, 
And read that interest in thy countenance. 
Only thine aspect would my thoughts pursue 
And leave me for short pleasure lasting pain. 


THE CHINESE MISSION, 


By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. 


HE greatest events in the world 

do not always make the great- 

est noise. There was no sensation 
beyond the walls of the Marquis of 
Worcester’s study when the idea of 
the steam-engine first entered the 
human mind. There was no fuss 
when James Watt brought to perfec- 
tion what Lord Worcester had ima- 
gined ; not very much when the first 
locomotive started on the rails ; and 
very little when the first book was 
printed, or the first telegraphic mes- 
sage was sent under the sea. Yet 
these events have revolutionized the 
greatest nations of the earth, changed 
for the better the conditions of human 
existence, and indefinitely increased 
the wealth, the knowledge, and the 
physical well-being of mankind. And 
the last of the many victories that 
these originally small, but ultimately 
mighty agencies have achieved, is not 
the least remarkable. The oldest 
empire and government in the world, 
with a population estimated to in- 
clude a third of the human race, and 
greater than that of all Europe and 
America combined ; an empire that 
has been established for four thou- 
sand years, with a highly-advanced, 
but not rapidly-progressing civiliza- 
tion ; and that, during all that time, 
held itself jealously, not to say scorn- 
fully, aloof from intercourse with the 
rest of the world, has learned to ap- 
preciate the fact that distance has, 
de facto, been abolished on the globe, 
and that, in our time, no nation can, 
either wholly or partially, shut itself 
out of the trade, the ideas, and the 
fellowship of mankind. China, that 
was great, powerful, and populous 
before Rome, Greece, Egypt, Pho- 


nicia, or Assyria had arisen, to flourish 
for their appointed time and pass 
away, in the ripeness of their doom, 
and that is still as great and powerful 
as ever, seeks admission into the 
family of nations, and removes with 
her own hand the veil which, for so 
many ages, has concealed her face 
from the gaze of those whom she 
used to call ‘the outer barbarians,” 
and sends an embassage to all the 
kings, emperors, and states of Chris- 
tendom, to represent her wants and 
wishes, and the conditions under 
which she is willing to assume her 
place at the great council-board of 
humanity. And not the least singu- 
lar circumstance connected with this 
great historical event is the fact that 
this venerable empire, whose great 
teacher, Confucius, enunciated, five 
hundred years before the Christian 
era, the pre-eminently Christian maxim, 
‘Do not unto others what you would 
not have them do unto you,” has not 
placed one of her own people at the 
head of the Mission, but has sought 
and found, in the most juvenile nation 
on the globe, the man whom she con- 
siders best fitted to represent her. 
Those whose business or pleasure 
has led them within the last few 
weeks to that district of the metro- 
polis which lies between Buckingham 
Palace and the Thames, may have 
noticed a peculiar banner, flying from 
the middle windows of the Grosvenor 
Hotel—a yellow banner, with ser- 
rated border — bearing, emblazoned 
upon it, the somewhat grotesque figure 
of a dragon. That is the imperial flag 
of China, and marks the temporary 
residence of the Honourable Anson 
Burlingame, a distinguished American 
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statesman, and the Chinese Mandarins, 
Sun and Chih, who have been asso- 
ciated with him by Prince Kung—the 
Regent of the Chinese empire during 
the minority of the Emperor—in a 
Mission to the new world of Europe, 
and the still newer world of America. 
The Mission, which, with the three 
ambassadors, their attachés, inter- 
preters, and suite, comprises about 
forty persons, started from China to 
San Francisco, where it arrived in 
April last, and visited Washington, 
New York, Boston, and other cities, 
receiving everywhere the heartiest 
congratulations of the American peo- 
ple of all shades of political opinion. 
Having presented its credentials to 
the Government of the United States, 
and concluded a treaty satisfactory 
to the representatives of both nations, 
the Mission, after a residence of five 
months in America, took its depar- 
ture from New York to Liverpool, 
and arrived in London in September. 
Had it been his Serene Highness the 
Grand Duke of Pumpernickel who 
had-landed at Dover, a considerable 
quantity of valuable British gunpow- 
der would have been wasted in giving 
the illustrious visitor a noisy recep- 
tion. All his movements would have 
been chronicled by Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche and other fashionable report- 
ers. The balls which his serene 
highness attended, the dinners to 
which he was invited, and the din- 
ners he gave—provided his serenity 
had a pocket sufficiently well sup- 
plied to give dinners—would have 
been duly set forth in all the papers 
that cared for such small matters, 
and the names of those who called 
upon him to derive a feeble light 
from the reflection of his countenance, 
would have been made public for 
the edification of that bright little 
orb of Society” of which flunkies are 
the satellites. No such reception 
awaited Mr. Burlingame and _ his 
Mission. He came among us quietly 
and unobtrusively, to do business ; 


and, in due time, when it pleases him 
to accept the public hospitalities, 
which we should degrade ourselves 
as a nation if we did not tender him, 
he will no doubt receive a welcome 
from our best and wisest, such as 
befits his character and his errand. 
Mr. Burlingame represents a great 
people as well as a great sovereign, 
and he is come to the peoples as 
well as to the sovereigns of Christen- 
dom—on a mission of peace and 
goodwill—and as the harbinger of a 
commerce that has hitherto only punc- 
tured, as it were, the outer rind of the 
great China orange; but that, under 
his auspices, may be enabled to pene- 
trate into the juice and pulp, if the | 
Christian powers are alive to their 
own interests, and the European 
people, as no doubt they will do, 
understand the matter as well as the 
Americans. 

Great Britain has hitherto enjoyed 
(perhaps extorted would be a better 
word) a greater commercial inter- 
course with China than any other 
nation. Russia, approaching from 
the Asiatic side, has also carried on a 
considerable trade ; but Great Britain, 
approaching from the sea, has had an 
easier and cheaper mode of com- 
munication, and derived a_ larger 
advantage. But the astounding pro- 
gress made by the United States. 
within the last twenty years, and 
more especially the conquest and 
colonization of California, has opened 
a new way to China, across the Pacific, 
and made the Great Republic of 
the West the nearest neighbour to 
the Great Empire of the East. Fifty 
years ago the United States were 
practically more remote from China 
than any other Christian nation ; now - 
they are practically contiguous, and 
about as near to Canton as they are 
to Liverpool. When the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway is completéd—as it 
shortly will be—and the steam engine, 
undelayed by the Rocky Mountains, 
shall rattle across the whole width of 
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the continent, from New York to 
San Francisco, the most expeditious 
route from England to China will be 
through North America. It was the 
desire to reach India and China by 
the west, and the faith that the idea 
was practicable, that led to the dis- 
covery of the American continent. 
Columbus sought one thing, and found 
another ; and the very name of West 
Indies, given to the islands of the 
Mexican Gulf—and that of Indians 
bestowed upon the Aborigines—shows 
the idea that was prevalent in the 
European mind when the grand 
discovery was made. When the great 
navigator, Hendrick Hudson, at a 
much later period, discovered the 
shores of what are now called New 
York and New Jersey, and sailed up 
the beautiful North River—since called 
after him, the Hudson—he imagined 
that he had found a channel which 
would conduct him to China. And 
this has proved after all to be ¢he 
road to China, though not exactly 
after the manner which brave old 
Hudson suspected. It is the weighty 
fact that the best road to China 
leads through America, that gives 
such enormous importance to Mr. 
Burlingame’s Mission, and bespeaks 
for it the earnest attention of every 
man of business in the old world and 
in the new. Perhaps, though this is 
not likely, some distinguished China- 
man, high in the councils and the 
confidence of his sovereign, might 
have been selected for this great 
responsibility. But, however that may 
be, it is certain that no Englishman, 
no Frenchman, no Russian, no German, 
no European diplomatist of whatever 
nation, rank, state, consequence or 
ability, would have been so acceptable 
to the Americans as a citizen of their 
own States. It is possible, too, con- 
sidering our English punctilios, and 
the red-tapeism of our Foreign Office, 
whether under Liberal or Conservative 
hands, that an Englishman in such 
a capacity would not have been 


wholly acceptable to our Court and 
Government—as he certainly would 
not have been in America—and as 
he probably would not have been in 
Paris or St. Petersburg. All things 
considered, the choice of an American 
was a happy one on the part of 
Prince Kung, and a proof alike of his 
Sagacity and good fortune. 

The leading minds of England, 
whether political or literary, have as 
yet had no opportunity of expressing 
themselves on this subject. In 
America—the land of ultra-publicity, 
where nothing is done in secret, and 
where the fact that the head of the 
Mission is not only an American, 
but, as Americans might say, “a 
Yankee at that,” or, to speak with 
strict accuracy, a New Yorker, trans- 
planted in early life to the free and 
bracing air of Massachusetts—every- 
body wason the alert to do him honour, 
and to find in his glorification the 
glorification of the country of his 
birth. Though the ambassador was 
reticent and chary of public display, 
it was impossible altogether to resist 
the enthusiasm of the people. Where- 
ever he went he was the recipient of 
an ovation. San Francisco, his port 
of landing, set the example—which 
was followed by Washington, New 
York, and Boston, and would have 
been followed by a hundred other 
cities, had time allowed and Mr. 
Burlingame’s inclination permitted. 
But it was in Boston—a district of 
which he fepresented in the Lower 
House of Congress before he was 
dispatched on a diplomatic mission, 
first to Vienna, and afterwards to 
Pekin—that he received his most 
cordial, and probably his most satis- 
factory welcome. Boston—the Ame- 
rican Athens—‘‘the hub of the Uni- 
verse "—the most literary and intel- 
lectual city in the Union, and that 
aspires to do all the thinking while 
other cities do all the trading of 
the States—is especially proud and 
jealous of the reputation of its sons 
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in whatever walk of life, political and 
literary, their reputation may have 
been achieved. Mr. Burlingame, if 
not its son by birth, was its son by 
adoption, as well as by service ren- 
dered; and Boston resolved to do 
him honour by means of a public 
banquet. It was at that banquet, 
which took place at the St. James's 
Hotel, on the 21st of August, and 
was attended by all the commercial, 
political, and literary notabilities of a 
city that contains, in proportion to its 
population, a greater number of men 
deserving to be called notable than 
any other in America, that Mr. 
Burlingame explained, to a_ highly 
interested and appreciative audience, 
the origin and purport of his Mission, 
and of the treaty which, in accordance 
with the powers deputed to him by the 
Chinese Government, he had concluded 
with the Government of the United 
States. As the objects of the Mission 
are as yet but little known in England, 
but deserve to be known and studied 
by every one who takes an intelligent 
interest in contemporary history—Mr. 
Burlingame himself shall state them 
in our pages. * In replying to the 
toast in his honour, proposed in 
eloquent tones by Mr. Shurtleff. the 
Mayor of Boston, Mr. Burlingame, 
after drawing an interesting comparison 
between the civilization of China and 
that of America, showing in what 
respects they differed from and in 
what respects they resembled each 
other, and how much the younger 
nation, with all its pride of intellect, 
might advantageously learn from the 
elder, proceeded to say, ‘‘That the 
treaty had its origin in the belief that 
institutions which had withstood all 
the mutations of time, have some- 
thing in them worthy of considera- 
tion; in the belief that institutions, 
cherished unanimously by one-third 
of the human race, may possibly be the 
best institutions forthe people of China, 
and that at least they are entitled to 
hold on to them until they shall be 


changed by fair argument. Further- 
more, that treaty had its origin in, and 
in fact is the outgrowth of, that co- 
operative policy which was agreed to 
by the representatives of the Western 
Powers recently assembled at Peking ; 
a policy which substituted for the old 
doctrine of violence one of fair 
diplomatic action. It was, in brief, 
an agreement upon the part of the 
representatives of the Treaty Powers, 
that they would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of China; that they 
would give to the treaties a fair and 
Christian construction; that they would 
abandon the so-called concession doc- 
trines, and that they never would me- 
nace the territorial integrity of China. 
These principles were warmly ap- 
proved by the Government of China, 
which naturally desired that they 
should find expression in a more 
solemn form than they were in at the 
present time. The evidence of this 
co-operative policy rests in the ar- 
chives of distant legations and in the 
noble despatches of Sir Frederick 
Bruce, a statesman who shed a new 
lustre upon diplomacy in the East. 
Accordingly they have, as agreed to 
by the great Treaty Powers of the 
West, passed into the unbending text 
of the treaty recently made at Wash- 
ington. That treaty declares the neu- 
trality of the Chinese waters, in oppo- 
sition to the pretensions of the terri- 
toriality doctrine, that inasmuch as 
the persons and the property of the 
people of the foreign powers were 
under the jurisdiction of those powers, 
therefore it was the right of parties 
contending with each other to attack 
each other in Chinese waters, thus 
making those waters the place of 
their conflict. This treaty traverses 
all such absurd pretensions. It strikes 
down the so-called concession doc- 
trines, under which the citizens of 
different countries, located upon spots 
of land in the treaty ports, had come 
to believe that they could exercise 
jurisdiction there, not only over their 
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own citizens, not only over the per- 
sons and property of their own people, 
but over the Chinese and the people 
of other countries. When this ques- 
tion was brought under discussion, and 
referred to the Home Governments, 
not by the Chinese originally, but by 
those foreign nations who felt that 
their treaty rights were being abridged 
by these concession doctrines, the dis- 
tant foreign countries could not stand 
the discussion for a moment. And 
I aver that every treaty power has 
abandoned the concession doctrines, 
though some of their officials at the 
present time in China, undertake to 
contend for it—undertake to expel the 
Chinese, to attack the Chinese, to pro- 
tect the Chinese, as though Chinese 
territory did not belong to the Chinese 
Government. China has never aban- 
doned her ancient domain—never 
abandoned on that territory her juris- 
diction ; and I trust she never will. 
This treaty strikes down all preten- 
sions about concessions of territory. 
Again, this treaty recognizes China as 
an equal among the nations, in oppo- 
sition to the old doctrine, that because 
her religion was not that of the Chris- 
tian, she could not be placed in ‘the 
roll of nations.” Mr. Burlingame 
went on to say that the treaty struck 
down all disabilities on account of 
religious faith, whether as regards 
foreigners in China, or Chinese in 
California and elsewhere in the United 
States. Under its provisions the 
Chinese in America were enabled ‘to 
spread their marble altars to the blue 
vault of Heaven, and worship the 
Great Spirit which dwelt beyond,” 
and claim and obtain admission as 
students to all the public seminaries 
and universities of the United States. 
Mr. Burlingame dwelt with particu- 
lar emphasis on the evil habit that 
foreign nationshad got into—he might 
have specified Great Britain, but re- 
frained from doing so—of systemati- 
cally depreciating the Chinese intellect, 
and of treating itas something naturally 


inferior to our own. ‘It has been,” 
he said, “the habit of foreigners in 
China to lecture the Chinese, and to 
say what they should do and what 
they should not do; to dictate, and 
say where they should build railroads, 
and where they should build telegraphs. 
In fact, there has been an attempt to 
take entire possession of their affairs. 
This treaty denounces all such pre- 
tensions. It says, particularly, that 
it is for the Chinese themselves to fix 
the time when they will initiate re- 
forms—when they will build, and 
when they will refuse to build ; that 
they are the masters of their own 
affairs ; that it is for them to make 
commercial regulations, and to do 
whatever they will, which is not in 
violation of existing treaties and the 
laws of nations, within their own ter- 
ritory. I am glad that this is in the 
treaty ; and while the treaty expresses 
the opinion of the United States in 
favour of giving to China the control 
of her own affairs, it assumes that 
China is to progress, and it offers to 
her all the resources of Western 
science, and asks other nations to do 
the same. The United States have 
asked nothing for themselves. I am 
proud of it. I am proud that this 
country has made a treaty which is, 
every line of it, in the present interests 
of China, though in the resulting 
interests of all mankind. I am glad 
that the country has risen up to a 
level with the great occasion. I am 
glad that she has not asked any mean 
advantages, such as weaken one peo- 
ple and do not exalt another. By 
leaving China free in all these re- 
spects, she feels secure, or will feel 
secure when these principlesare adopt- 
ed. When she feels that the rail- 
road and the telegraph are not to be 
instruments by which she is to be 
disrupted or destroyed, then she will 
come out of her seclusion, and enter 
upon a course of trade, the import- 
ance of which, and the amount of 
which, no man can compute. The 
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first thing for her to have is security ; 
and this treaty gives her security. It 
places her broadly under international 
law.” 

That which Mr. Burlingame has so 
well done as between China and the 
United States, he comes to London to 
do as between China and Great Bri- 
tain. There is no doubt, we think, that 
the statesmanship of our country will 
rise as readily as that of America 
to the height of the great argument 
which Sir Frederick Bruce was among 
the first to propound, and which it is 
Mr. Burlingame’s good fortune to en- 
force upon the reason and recommend 
to the interest of the civilized world. 
We might quote largely, if space 
permitted, from the many eloquent 
speeches made on this occasion by 
Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Charles Sumner, Mr, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, General N.P. Banks,. 
and other eminent and _ world-re- 
nowned citizens of Boston, to show 
whatenlargedand successful views the 
best minds of America take upon the 
subject. We have, in quoting Mr. Bur- 
lingame, the hero of the Mission, 
quoted sufficient to show that a new 
era of intercourse with China has 
already commenced, and that Great 
Britain, even if she would, cannot re- 
fuse the proffered alliance which the 
United States have accepted. Eng- 
land has not, to use an American 
phrase, so clear a ‘‘record” on Chinese 
affairs as the Americans enjoy; and 
the treaty with England, when con- 
summated, as it is certain to be, in 
the same spirit and on the same terms 
as that concluded with the United 
States, will partake of something of 
the nature of an expiation, and of an 
avowal of past error. The iniquitous 
Opium war, in which we, and not the 
Chinese, were the real barbarians, as 
well as some other conflicts which 
Great Britain forced upon the reluc- 
tant Government of China, are not 
events upon which any honest English- 
man can look back with satisfaction. 


There is, it is true, still amongst 
us a class of people interested in 
Chinese trade, who would like to 
have a monopoly of it, whether in 
opium or anything else, and who 
urge that the true policy to be pur- 
sued towards China is that which we 
have pursued towards India—seizure 
of territory, assumption of jurisdic- 
tion, and the gradual, but sure, usur- 
pation of sovereignty. Great Bri- 
tain, however, has not fared so well 
in India by prosecution of the policy 
of conquest as to make it clear to any 
just and thoughtful Englishman that 
the policy has not been a very bad 
one. To be well quit of India, and the 
solemn duty of governing it, without 
loss of honour, dignity, prestige, cha- 
racter, and moral influence elsewhere, 
is the one great problem of which no 
man living can see the satisfactory 
solution ; and were it possible—which 
it is not—to treat China after the In- 
dian fashion, Great Britain would incur 
difficulties, responsibilities, and dan- 


gers far greater than ever yet fell to 


the lot of any nation in the world. 
The few attempts which have been 
made in that direction have not been 
pre-eminently satisfactory, and cannot 
now be repeated. The game of coer- 
cion in China is, to use another 
Americanism, ‘played out ;” and not 
a moment too soon. There may be 
a war between Great Britain, or other 
leading European power, and China 
—for the millennium has not yet come 
—but should such an untoward event 
occur, the power that attacks China 
must have asgood a cause as the power 
that would attack France, the United 
States, or any other great nation, and 
must justify itself before the world’s 
great court of conscience before firing 
a hostile shot. Failing to do so, such 
power would find the whole of civiliza- 
tion arrayed against it. The world in 
which we live is smaller than it used to 
be. It was a mighty achievement, 
less than a hundred years ago, tosail or 
otherwise travel round it, and he who 
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accomplished the splendid and danger- 
ous feat was the hero of his day and 
country. Now it is no achievement 
at all. Thousands of people accom- 
plish it every year in the pursuit of 
business or pleasure, and the per- 
formance of duty, and no one thinks of 
boasting of it, any more than he would 
of boasting that he had “ done ” Italy 
or Egypt, or crossed the Atlantic in 
a Cunard steamer. And one great 
result of the comparative lituleness to 
which steam and electricity have re- 
duced our globe is, that wars not 
only interest but sensibly and inju- 
riously affect other nations than those 
which are involved in them ; and that 
a great war between any of them is 
like a great riot ina small village, 
and must be quelled as expeditiously 
as possible in the interest of all 


peaceable and well-disposed people. 
Such a petty and out of the way state 
as Abyssinia may be an exception to 
the rule, but such a state as China is 
no exception, and, if it ever were, has 
ceased to be so by the mere fact of 
the treaty between China and the 
United States, which Mr. Burlingame 
has already concluded. That the 
same success which has attended his 
Mission in his own country will 
attend it in England, and in every 
other country to which he is ac- 
credited, we not only earnestly hope, 
but implicitly believe; and _ that, 
personally, he will be as warmly re- 
ceived by the British as he was by the 
American people, whenever it pleases 
him to make their acquaintance face 
to face, we not unreasonably antici- 
pate. 


FALSE COLOURS. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


CHAPTER X. 
‘ONLY YOURSELF TO BLAME.” 


they had to the best of 
their ability settled the great 
question which must of necessity be a 
vexed one to every unsettled man and 
woman, it is a fact that they did not 
experience any great sense of elation 
on their way back to rejoin their 
friends. Arthur Scorrier did make 
an opportunity, in getting Cecile over 
a chasm, to press her hand most re- 
assuringly. But the assurance con- 
veyed in that pressure was not quite 
strong enough to overpower all her 
considerations as to what her own 
people and his mother would think 
of her for having suffered herself to 
be led. away into what looked very 
much like a solitary flirtation. 

“What a goose they will think 
me!” was her inward reflection, as she 
stepped up on the ledge where Mrs. 
Vargrave and Mrs. Scorrier stood. 

“You have got yourself most 
terribly sun-burnt—quite red, Cissy,” 
Mrs. Vargrave said, complainingly, 
turning round and beginning to toil 
up the pathway without delay. Mrs, 
Vargrave saw that the solitary time 
on the rocks which the young people 
had passed had, for some reason or 
other, not been quite pleasing to the 
mother of the one who might be 
looked on as the executive power. 
«And no one’s mother shall think I 
want to throw either of my girls at 
her son’s head,” she thought. Accord- 
ingly, she spoke reprovingly to Cecile 
regarding the sun-burn, which was 

nothing more than a blush, and alto- 


gether deported herself as one who 
had a right to feel aggrieved. 

There was a slight, a very slight, 
but still a perceptible change, too, in 
Mrs. Scorrier’s manner, Cissy found. 
dove-coloured old lady” had 
lost a shade of the soft, soothing tone 
which had seemed to be all over her 
before. She spoke kindly to Cissy 
still, but it was with a stiffer kindness 
than seemed well to the girl, who had 
been treating the old lady's son so 
very openly and honourably. 

‘I shall really-feel quite glad to 
get back home, and have a quiet cup 
of tea with Arthur,” Mrs. Scorrier 
said ; and when she had said that, 
somehow they all understood that it 
had been in her mind at one time 
during the day to propose their all 
spending the evening together. 

‘“‘T hate tea,” Arthur said, “and no 
amount of quietness makes a cup of it 
endurable to me; does it to you ?” he 
added, appealingly, to Cissy. 

‘“*No ; but then I don’t like comfort 
and quiet, and tea and respectability,” 


. Cissy said, defiantly ; ‘as I told you 


just now, I’m a vagabond at heart.” 

‘T think, if Mrs. Vargrave likes, 
we had better be getting back now, 
Arthur,” Mrs. Scorrier said ; “ by the 
time we reach Penzance, we shall have 
had a nice long day.” 

«A very long—lI mean a very nice 
day,” Mrs. Vargrave said, promptly ; 
‘yes, I should like to go now.” And 
then they met Mr. Vargrave and 
Isabelle, and walked away together to 
the landing-place, for the tide was in 
now, and they would be obliged to go 
home by boat. As they went, Cissy 
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possessed herself of her uncle’s arm, 
and hung upon it for refuge, as it 
were; and, somehow even he felt that 
all had not gone quite well with some 
members of the party. 

“Don’t let yourself veer away from 
me on any pretence whatever,” Arthur 
said, warningly, to Cissy, while he 
was seeming to hand her into the boat ; 
‘you are mine now, and I won't allow 
any vacillation.”’ 

“Tamina great state of bewilder- 
ment—a confusion of ideas respecting 
wrong, right, and myself;and‘I haven’t 
even a “little dog at home ” on whose 
decision as to my identity I can rely. 
I can only trust to myself, Arthur.” 

By the time she had said this, the 
old ladies, and the hampers, and the 
now utterly incompetent helps from 
Marazion were adjusted in the boat. 
In another minute they were off, 
pulling against a ground-swell and a 
wind that was dead against them ; 
feeling that wind and tide were lite- 
rally against them—against their sepa- 
rating and getting rid of one another 
as all fondly desired. 

Arthur Scorrier loved his mother 
dearly, and considered her on all 
occasions very much. But now he 
felt very angry with her as they drove 
back to Penzance. It would have 
been so easy for her to propose some 
scheme to offer them some little civi- 
lity which would have kept them 
together all the evening, and enabled 
him to gain further speech with Cissy. 
From being angry with his mother, 
he grew angry with Mr. and Mrs. 
Vargrave. They, at least, might have 
invited him to stay an hour or two at 
their hotel. That would have beena 
very usual and proper fiza/e to such 
aday. As it was, it was evident that 
the untoward constraint which had 
crept into his mother’s manner had 
affected the Vargraves perniciously. 

However, as it transpired, it was 
only Mrs. Vargrave who was affected 
by that slight change in Mrs. Scorrier. 
Mr. Vargrave was absolutely uncon- 


*scious of it, after the manner of men. 
But he was tired by his day of re- 
freshing quiet and pleasure; tired by 
the meal that was neither quite a 
luncheon nor quite a dinner; and 
uncomfortably conscious that, in addi- 
tion to its having tired him to-day, 
it would have a prejudicial effect on 
his constitution the next day. But he 
no sooner came in sight of the hotel 
that was his home for the present, 
and smelt the invigorating odours of 
divers dinners that were in a state of 
preparation about that hour, than his 
joy in life and general geniality re- 
turned, and he asked Arthur Scorrier 
to come back when he had seen his 
mother home, and have some dinner 
with them. 

When the wagonette stopped, 
several idlers, belonging to the visitors 
in the hotel, lounged nearer to look 
at the party. Amongst these was a 
face Arthur Scorrier recognized. 

“Why, there is one of the Glene 
servants—Mr. Hepburn’s own man!” 
he exclaimed ; and then he jumped 
out and asked, “Is your mistress. 
here?” 

‘Master and mistress too, sir,” the 
man replied. ‘Master does not feel 
very well, and has gone straight off 
to bed; my mistress is going to dine 
presently, and while she is at dinner 
she wanted you to be sent for to see 
master.” 

‘‘Give my compliments, and tell 
them I shall be back in half an hour,” 
Arthur said, quickly. 

“Amelia here!” Mrs. Vargrave ex- 
claimed. 

“How nice!” Isabelle said, hope- 
fully. 

“How very funny!” Cissy added. 

“Then I shall make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hepburn at last, and 
under most auspicious circumstances,” 
Mrs. Scorrier said, beamingly, for- 
getting her constraint and the cause 
of it in an instant. Then the Var- 
graves said good-bye to her, and got 
themselves into the hotel, and Mrs. 
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Scorrier and her son drove on to The 
Crescent alone. 

“You won't stay with them late to- 
night, will you?” shebegan, coaxingly. 

“I don't know what you call late, 
mother.” 

“Well, not too late to see me be- 
fore you goto bed. I have something 
to say to you.” 

“Put it off till the morning, there’s 
a dear mother,” he said; “I shall be 
weary enough when I get back—not 
fit to listen to you.” 

“But I always think no time like 
the present, and you could take the 
night to consider whether my advice 
was worth following or not—and tell 
me what you make your mind up to 
in the morning,” she persisted. 

“Tf it’s advice, I will certainly not 
hear it to-night,” he said, laughing. 
Then they were home, and he excused 
himself from hearing more by running 
away, first to dress himself, and then 
back to dinner at the hotel, leaving 
Mrs. Scorrier in a tumult of feeling that 
was partly fluttering fear that her son 
might go beyond the point at which it 
would be honourable to pause, —go be- 
yond that point this night, and tell her 
in the morning that he stood pledged 
to marry Miss Vargrave, and partly 
fluttering pleasure that at length there 
was a chance of her seeing the man 
who had been her husband’s com- 
panion and her son’s friend. 

While this tumult of feeling was 
still fresh upon her, Arthur was hear- 
ing what had brought the Hepburn’s 
to Penzance. He had got himself 
_ ushered straight to Mr. Hepburns 
room, where he found that gentleman 
lying on his couch, though he was 
apparently in no less robust health 
than when Arthur had seen him last 
at Glene. 

“I heard you had gone out fora 
day’s fooling at some picnic place,” 
he’said, in answer to Arthur's ques- 
tion about his arrival and seclusion, 
“and as I didn’t want to be let in for 
meeting a lot of people whom I don’t 


know, and don’t care about, I gave 
out that I should go to bed, and came 
here to be quiet; Mrs. Hepburn is 
with the Vargraves, I believe.” 

“You altered your plans rather 
suddenly, didn’t you, sir?” Arthur 
Scorrier asked; ‘‘when I left Glene 
the day before yesterday, you had no 
intention of coming here.” 

Mr. Hepburn seemed to be a little 
put out of temper by the reminder. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your profes- 
sional humbug,” he said, ‘‘ I shouldn't 
have been here now; but Mrs. Hep- 
burn insisted on your having recom- 
mended change of air, and set her 
heart on coming to Penzance ; there 
was nothing left for me to do, for I 
couldn’t let her come alone.” 

“No; that would naturally have 
nullified the pleasure she might other- 
wise expect,” Arthur Scorrier said, 
with an air of unlimited faith in the 
connubial felicity of his old friend. 

Mr. Hepburn reddened a little, and 
assented slowly to the proposition. 

‘‘ Not but what she was most kindly 
anxious that I should not sacrifice 
my own desire to stay at Glene, or to 
go somewhere else; but the fact is, 
she has set her mind on Penzance— 
it's her old friends, the Vargraves, 
being here that made her wish to 
come—and I would never thwart a 
woman if I could avoid it; so, though 
she would even have put up with the 
disagreeables of a journey, and stay 
here alone, I preferred coming with 
her.” 

“I dine with the Vargraves, and 
it's their dinner-hour,” Mr. Scorrier 
said, looking at his watch; ‘you 
won't stay here all the evening?” 

“TI don’t want to see a number of 
strangers,” Mr. Hepburn said, testily. 
«Whom have the Vargraves got with 
them?” 

“They are alone.” 

“T thought I heard they had gone 
to a picnic with some old ladies.” 

“Only one old lady, my mother; 
and she has gone home.” 
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“I hope Mrs. Scorrier is quite 
well,” Mr. Hepburn said, polite'y ; 
«‘don’t be late, my boy, I shall go out 
and try the sea-breeze by-and-by, and 
then we'll meet again.” 

Arthur left him with that, and went 
off quickly to the Vargraves’ sitting- 
room, where he found dinner ready, 
and Mrs. Hepburn comfortably seated. 
She held her hand out to him as he 
came into the room, but did not rise, 
or in any way disturb the Jose which 
she had practised beforehand, and 
heard from Oliver looked a positively 
regal one. All traces of slovenliness 
had vanished. She was splendidly 
dressed, rather too splendidly, per- 
haps, for a quiet evening at a sea- 
side hotel. The two Misses Vargrave, 
in plain high white muslins, looked 
under-dressed by her side. 

“If we had known that we should 
have the pleasure of your company, 
we would have made different toi- 
lettes,” Mrs. Vargrave said, feeling 
compelled to apologize for her own 
foulade to the wearer of such a mauve 
satin and Maltese lace fichu. The 
lady of Glene smiled the smile of one 
who could afford in her plenitude of 


luxury to be tolerant to all those who. 


were lacking. 

“‘T am a matron now, and I think 
it would be bad taste of me to wear 
girlish dresses in preference to such 
matronly garments as these,” she said, 
touching her satin and lace; “I 
always study suitability.” 

“I’m afraid you'll distrust the 
Suitability of that dress by-and-by, 
when we go down to the railings 
by the sea, and the spray comes 
dashing over you, Amelia,” Cissy said, 
laughing. Then Amelia looked at 
Mr. Scorrier, and smiled and lifted 
her brows, as if she would give him 
to understand that she saw through 
this envious cavilling at her costume, 
but was too indifferent to resent it. 

Mrs. Hepburn was not at all averse 
to the prospect of going down by 
moonlight, and walking along the 


esplanade, or leaning on the iron 
railings in company with Arthur 
Scorrier. She had several things to 
say to him, and she had quite made 
up her mind to say them this night. 
Not a doubt assailed her mind as to 
her power of carrying the important 
point of securing his sole companion- 
ship. They would all go out together ; 
and once outside the door, she would 
plead that delicacy of health which 
he had given as an excuse for order- 
ing her change of air—she would 
plead this, and ask him for his arm. 
There would-be nothing but what 
was proper, safe, and reasonable in 
such a request; for was he not her 
medical adviser? 

But the judgment of the just is 
often very much in error. When 
at length the move for the moonlight 
promenade was made, Arthur Scorrier 
attached himself to Cissy Vargrave's 
side, in that unmistakable way which 
gives parents and guardians the pre- 
liminary shock. Accordingly, Mrs. 
Hepburn was condemned to take her 
exercise, supported by Mr. Vargrave 
alone, and Mr. Vargrave had never 
liked her much when he had known 
her a girl with his own girls ; and he 
disliked her excessively now that she 
was a married woman, well inclined 
to exert her prerogative, and tax his 
powers of politeness to the utmost. 

For awhile the four—Mr. Vargrave, 
with Mrs. Hepburn on his arm, Mrs. 
Vargrave and her daughter—kept 
near together, and the other pair 
sauntered on a few yards ahead of 
them in front. But after a turn or 
two, Mrs. Hepburn took to being 
tired, and to finding the sea-breeze 
very strong. ‘Are there no other 
walks in Penzance than this?” she 
asked, as plaintively as she could: 
“I do feel the need of air so greatly, 
and yet I can hardly bear this breeze ; 
isn’t there some walk with trees, that 
may remind me of my own Glene?” 

Courtesy commanded that Mr. 
Vargrave should immediately think 
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of all the places in Penzance wherein 


trees grew, and calculate whether 
they were within the walking powers 
of the lady, As he hesitated, she 
helped him. ‘I think I have 
heard of The Crescent, as a nice 
shady place. Mr. Scorrier’s mother 
lives there. I have heard him speak 
of it.” 

So they walked off in the direction 
of The Crescent, mentioning where 
they were going to the others as they 
passed them. 

‘What on earth are they going 
there for?” Arthur Scorrier exclaimed, 
in undisguised annoyance. ‘I think 
we had better go after them, for if 
my mother happens to be out for her 
airing they will meet, and my 
mother will grow ecstatic over that 
anomaly,” 

“You don’t like Mrs. Hepburn,” 
Isabelle said. 

‘No, I can’t say I do like her; 
she’s a treacherous woman—a wo- 
man who won't commit a fine well- 
developed treachery because she never 
has a well-developed end in view, 
but who will take you unawares 
about a host of minor matters ; she’s 
engaged in doing some one now— 
though who it is I can’t say.” 

Mrs. Scorrier was walking along 
on the pavement in front of number 
nine, and presently, in the natural 
order of things, she met the Var- 
graves and Mrs. Hepburn, and also 
(this to her annoyance) her son and 
Cissy. The sight of the two latter 
slightly acidulated her bearing, as it 
were, and rendered her less ecstatic 
than:her son had feared she would be 
at this first sight of Mrs. Hepburn. 

“The name has been a household 
word with me for so many years that 
Iam delighted at length to see one 
who bears it,” she said, holding out 
her hand to Mrs. Hepburn, And 
Amelia felt constrained not only to 
take the hand, but to infuse a certain 
amount of civility into her manner 
of taking it. For though the old 


lady was unconventional and un- 
worldly, there was a certain sweet 
earnestness about her that quelled 
Mrs. Hepburn’s desire to be kind in 
the grandly patronizing way she had 
sketched out as the manner to be 
adopted to Mr. Scorrier’s mother until 
it could be seen under whose banner 

the latter meant to enlist. : 

“And how is Mr. Hepburn ?” 
Mrs. Scorrier asked, with that air of 
deep anxiety which is often displayed 
by old ladies when inquiring after 
the health of the most indifferent per- 
son. But in this case it was not an 
indifferent person for whom the in- 
quiry was made. Mr. Hepburn had 
been a hero of romance—a guardian 
angel—a great unknown to Mrs. 
Scorrier during all the years of her 
widowhood—for it was a real heart- 
widowhood, that of hers, though the 
little ring of gold had been wanting 
to make good her claim to the name 
of wife. It seemed to bring her very 
near to him—very thrillingly near to 
him—this meeting with his wife. Still, 
when the first glamour had passed 
away, his wife looked so young and 
altogether so different from what she 
had expected of the wife of the great 
unknown, whom she had venerated 
vaguely for so many years, that he 
receded from her again; and she 
began to feel that he was too shadowy 
for her ever to derive real tangible 
comfort from him. 

But though Mrs. Hepburn would 
have regarded Mrs. Scorrier very 
lowly as an end, she thought well of 
her as a means. Thereupon she in- 
terposed between the old lady and the 
dying hopes—the hope that at last 
the guardian angel would be seen by 
her in the flesh. 

«We shall be here for several days, 
I think,” Mrs. Hepburn said, as 
sweetly as it was in her to say any- 
thing. ‘Come and see us; and then 
you will see how Mr. Hepburn is for 
yourself.” 

Then, after a few words, more or 
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less idle, they went their several ways; 
and again the feeling of acidulation 
set in in Mrs. Scorrier’s breast. 
Again her son Arthur walked away 
in the unmistakable manner that has 
been already commented on, by the 
side of the girl who would have been 
a delightful daughter-in-law, if only 
it had all been clear about her mother. 

“We have both been very wrong 
in devoting ourselves to each other 
as we have done,” Cissy said to Mr. 
Scorrier, as they walked home. “But 
it's well to do wrong sometimes, and 
one can always pull up and be pru- 
dent ; which you must be pleased to 
be after to-night, fora ‘chiel’s among 
us taking notes.’ ” 

“After to-night there will be no 
need to be prudent,” he said. 

“That is as I may think,” she said, 
quickly ; ‘‘ but there are others to be 
consulted besides ourselves.” 

“Not in such a matter as this.” 

“Yes ; even in such a matter as 
this—of a marriage between us,” she 
said, coldly. ‘It’s not all conscien- 
tiousness this on my part—at least, 
some people would give it a harder 
name. But the fact is, I could not 
bear to be looked coldly upon by any 
one.” 

“And who would dare to look 
coldly upon you now?—and will you 
crush me by hinting that any one 
would do so the more for your being 
my wife?” 

“Your mother looked coldly on me 
to-day, from the moment we met after 
luncheon,” Cissy said, quietly. ‘I 
can put cause and effect together. My 
dear good aunt opened her heart 
about me under the influence of the 
sun and the lunch to Mrs. Scorrier ; 
the result of this unburdening of her 
’ spirit was, that Mrs. Scorrier learnt a 
goodly portion of the tale I told you, 
told gently and kindly, as Aunt 
Vargrave would tell it; but I saw the 
effect it had ; and I didn’t like it.” 

“And you could, for one moment, 
contemplate giving me up, because of 


that nonsense?” he said, almost an- 
grily. 

‘I am not sure, on the one hand, 
that I do contemplate giving you up; 
and I’m not sure, on the other, that I 
do regard it as nonsense. But just 
this I am sure of—that I won't go a 
step further till I know it won't hurt 
you in any way with any one; and 
now you mustn’t attempt to answer 
me, or the others will hear you.” 
With that she stepped on quickly and 
joined the others, and they all went 
in to the hotel together. 

A messenger met them, wishing 
them all to adjourn to Mr. Hepburn’s 
room. He had engaged the first 
saloon on the first-floor, and was sit- 
ting in it now in sombre splendour. 
He had refrained from going out, 
much as he longed for fresh air, on 
account of one or two of his preju- 
dices, as his wife called them. But 
though he had made up his mind to 
stay within, he had not at all con- 
templated spending a solitary evening. 
Some thoughts had evidently been 
galling him deeply, for helooked worn, 
almost haggard, when they went in, 
and Arthur Scorrier noticed that he 
replied almost coldly to Amelia's in- 
quiries as to his welfare—inquiries 
which she made with almost an undue 
display of conjugal anxiety. 

‘Well! how should I feel well,” 
he said, querulously ; “the soup they 
brought me, after great delay, wascold, 
and the wine is boiling ; did you ever 
taste such fire-water ?” he continued, 
pushing a bottle of sherry, which stood 
on a pier-table at his side, nearer to 
Mr. Vargrave. 

“It’s the best philosophy to take 
things as they are when one is tra- 
velling,” Amelia said, deprecatingly. 

‘You took .a very different tone 
when we were at the Lakes,” he said, 
quickly ; “there nothing was good, 
and you never failed to mention the 
fact.” 

“TI didn’t know then how perfect 
Glene was in its power of compensa- 
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ting for all little ills and vexations,” 
she said, good-temperedly. 

But Mr. Hepburn would not accept 
the good-tempered explanation. For 
the first time since their marriage he 
was suffering himself to show dis- 
pleasure towards his wife before 
people. And this first sign of such 
forgetfulness of others shows a forget- 
fulness of her which no wary wife 
would do well to disregard. But 
Amelia Hepburn was not a wary wife, 
though she was a very wary woman. 
The wifely wariness is born of love 
and a desire to please her husband, as 
much because so to please him is a 
pleasure to her as because it is a duty. 
So now Amelia was unobservant of 
the sign, and proceeded to put him in 
an untoward rage by what looked very 
like obtuseness. In answer to the 
politely pretty little platitude which 
she brought herself to utter respecting 
Glene, because of the anxiety she felt 
to get well away from the discussion 
of Mr. Hepburn’s present sufferings 
and inconveniences at Penzance—in 
answer to this polite platitude he only 
said, ‘‘Judging from your manner 
while you were there, my dear, no one 
would have supposed Glene had been 
fortunate enough to gain your appro- 
bation,” and it must be confessed that 
his tone as he said this was not a 
pleasant one. Amelia glanced towards 
Arthur Scorrier as if she would have 
claimed his sympathy. But he would 
not return her glance, as in the first 
place he did not feel any sympathy 
for her; and in the second place, had 
he done so, he would have been the 
last man in the world to show it under 
these circumstances. Accordingly, 
Amelia was thrown back upon her 
own devices to make the best of it, 
and her own devices led her into 
another unpropitious path. 

“Mrs. Scorrier is not a bit like 
you,” she said, addressing Arthur 
Scorrier ; ‘I should never have sup- 
posed you were her son.” 

Mr, Hepburn looked up quickly, 


‘‘Have you made Mrs. Scorrier’s 
acquaintance already, my dear?” he 
said. 

-“ Yes; and she is coming to make 
yours to-morrow,” Amelia replied ; and 
then, though the light in the room 
was not great, Arthur saw that Mr. 
Hepburn’s face blanched. 

“ He is thinking of my father,” the 
young man thought, compassionately, 
and he was right. Mr. Hepburn was 
thinking very uncomfortably of 
Arthur's father. The word uncom- 
fortably” may sound hard and 
unsympathetic, but it is the only word 
that can at all express the varied sen- 
timents that thronged Mr. Hepburn’s 
mind as he thought of the one whom 
Mrs. Scorrier mourned daily as she 
looked out on the rolling waters of 
Mount’s Bay that had been so evil 
to her. 

“Yes, and she is coming to make 
yours to-morrow,” Amelia had said 
in reply to that question of his as to 
whether she had ‘already made theac- 
quaintance of Mrs, Scorrier.” Afterthis 
reply a sufficiently awkward calm befel 
them; each, evidently, had too much 
relied on one another as far as the gal- 
lantry required to make a fresh consti- 
tutional start wasconcerned. Happily, 
after a short time, Mr. Vargrave recall- 
ed St. Michael's Mount to his mind, 
and proceeded to discourse fluently on 
the grand structure. Then, bythe time 
the grandeur of the structure was 
exhausted, he called another fact to 
mind, namely, that they (the majority 
of them at least) had been indulging 
in the dubious delights of a picnic, 
and that, therefore, they might be 
permitted to feel fatigued. When this 
point had been ceded to them ami- 
cably, they all rose to go, and Amelia 
stood up to take leave of them witha 
queer sense of prostration upon her. 
She had intended to say so much to 
Mr. Scorrier this night, and she had 


said nothing. Might it not be that. 


this trip to Penzance, which had 
already been productive of domestic 
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dissension, should be altogether a 
failure? She would not pause now 
to consider what right she could have 
to consider it a “failure,” if the ‘sea- 
breezes strengthened” her, and “she 
saw a good deal” of the Vargraves— 
for it was by the power of these 
pleas that she was here at all. She 
would not pause to consider what 
right she had to consider it a failure; 
‘she only felt “that, after all, if things 
went on in this way,” she should have 
reason so to think. 

As she shook hands with Mr. 
Scorrier, she said, “I had areturn of 
my faintness to-day ; I should like to 
see you to-morrow, before twelve.” 

«‘ At any hour you please,” he said, 
gravely, and then they parted. 

As soon as his guests were gone, 
Mr. Hepburn, who seemed strangely 
weary and feeble for so strong, and 
active, and hale a man, betook himself 
to rest. But while he was waiting 
for his man, he roused himself suffi- 
ciently to say a few words to his wife, 
words that made her burn with anger, 
and declare to herself that she was 
unjustly treated. 

‘I feel very much annoyed at your 
having sought out Mrs. Scorrier in 
this way, Amelia; it implies an 
eagerness to get more intimate with 
her son, of which I cannot approve.” 

“You have only yourself to blame 
about him,” she said. And_ her 
words cut deeper than she thought. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


THERE was an air of patient expecta- 
tion, of quiet waiting, about both his 
mother and the room in which she 
was sitting, when Mr. Scorrier 
reached home, that was infinitely ir- 
ritating to him. He saw at a glance 
that it was in her mind to excite her 
maternal prerogative at last, and to 
call him to account for that which he 
had done, or that which he might be 


about to do. That he would bear this 
patiently was his firm resolve. He felt 
that it was due to her that he should 
be so patient—due to her, simply as a 
slight return for the long unceasing 
indulgence of, and belief in him, which 
had made his home-life a happy one 
to look back upon. “She never found 


_ fault with me, or hinted that I might 


do better or other than I did,” he re- 
flected, and the reflection softened 
him, and made him deal gently with 
the phase of feeling which dictated 
the course she was now pursuing. 

Old as she was, there was some- 
thing that was very attractive and 
pretty still in the eyes of men, in Mrs. 
Scorrier’s colouring and expression. 
She had thesoft bird-like hazel eyes, and 
the thin silky hair of the same colour, 
that always appear to be the outward 
sign of gentleness and tranquillity in 
woman. Her complexion was still 
fair, too; her skin soft and unlined. 
Time had touched her very gently, 
perhaps out of compassion for her, 
and antagonism towards fate, which 
had been so rough to her. 

This night she looked a little older 
than she had ever looked before; a 
little older and a little sadder, and it 
went to his heart to see her look so, 
though he could not regard himself 
as the cause of the slight change blam- 
ingly. He determined to notice and 
attribute it to the picnic. 

«My dear mother,” he said, mak- 
ing a small bustle with the neat little 
plated bedroom candlesticks that were 
put out ready for use, “not gone to 
bed yet after this tiring day ? I must 


talk shop to you, and advise instant 


retirement, or I shall be having you 
very poorly to-morrow.” 

“Not before I have said a few 
words to you, Arthur,” she said, 
pleadingly; must, my dear—they 
lie so heavy on my heart, while they 
are unspoken—let me say them.” 

‘Why should you ask for my per- 
mission ? You will say what you like,” 
he said, gently. 
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“Not what I like, but what I 
ought to say. Arthur, I only think 
of you and of how your happiness and 
honour may best be secured.” And 
then as she thought of the old bitterly- 
repented-of error which had wrecked 
her own honour, and tarnished her 
child's, she bent her head, and her 
tears fell fast. 

‘Mother, what causes this?” He 
went over and caressed her, putting 
his hand on her shoulder, and kissing 
her still unwrinkled brow. ‘ You are 
exaggerating some little mistake until 
it forms a misfortune before you; I 
can have done nothing to give you 
such grief.” 

‘IT have looked forward to the time 
my son would marry as the time that 
should bring me the greatest joy I 
can ever hope to know,” she replied. 
“TI have prayed for him to choose 
wisely, and to give me a daughter I 
could welcome as such.” 

have chosen wisely.” His tone 
was very loving, but very firm. 

“Not if you have chosen Miss 
Vargrave,” she said, impetuously. 
And now it seemed to him that the 
sweet old tones that had sung lulla- 
bies to him in his cradle, and told him 
fairy tales in his childhood, had lost 
much of its sweetness. ‘‘ Not if you 
have chosen Miss Vargrave,” she re- 
peated, for he was dumb. 

“IT have chosen her, and I have 
chosen well,” he said, decidedly, re- 
covering himself, removing his hand 
from her shoulder, and gradually, so 
it seemed to her, withdrawing himself 
from her. 

** You cannot know what I do about 
her, about her parentage,” she said, 
blushing freely, as she broached the 
topic before her own son. 

know everything.” 

“And you will marry a wife with 
no name, or a stain on it; and I can 
never, never—” she stopped, sobbing 
over the broken dream—the dream 
of going back to the old eastern 
county homestead with her son, and 


some born gentlewoman as her son’s 
wife. 

“I do not see that I am specially 
called upon to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children,” he said, 
impatiently, at last; and she shud- 
dered at his speech, though she had 
forced it from him by her treatment of 
the subject. At last she raised her 
head. 

‘Have you made your choice 
known?” 

“Yes, Ihave. Come, mother, this 
must not breed misunderstanding and 
ill-feeling between us. If you cannot 
welcome Cissy as a daughter, the 
woman does not live whom you will 
welcome as such ; whether you will 
ever be privileged to welcome her, is 
an open question. I could combat 
the prejudices and opinions of all the 
world for her; but whether I shall be 
strong enough to combat hers success- 
fully or not, I do not know yet.” 

‘Hasn't she accepted you ?” Mrs. 
Scorrier asked, with quick, motherly 
pride, looking up and drying her 
tears. 

““No—that is to say, she has ac- 
cepted me conditionally ; but an ad- 
verse word or look from any one 
whose right in me she allowed, would 
deter her from taking me; I know it 
would. I feel that my happiness and 
worldly welfare hangs on a hair,” he 
continued, excitedly. 

“You would not further that wel- 
fare by a marriage with her,” Mrs. 
Scorrier said, persuasively ; ‘‘ there is 
no idea of her having any fortune 
from her uncle. Mrs. Vargrave toldme 
so plainly; but that would be nothing, 
nothing. But I have hoped all your 
life that your wife, when you had one, 
might add to your claims, not cause 
you to be looked down upon and 
perhaps slighted ; for the world is so 
hard, Arthur, so hard;” and then 
memory assailed her again, and she 
bent her head away to conceal the 
tears that were falling fast from her 
soft, sad, hazel eyes. 
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“The world may be as hard as it 
likes—it can’t affect my love.” 

“That is the romantic view of it, 
but it does affect the love of the 
nearest and dearest—it makes a wo- 
man hide from her own for years, be- 
cause she will not see them look 
reprovingly, and it may make her live 
a lie, and be hard to her children.” 

“ Mother, you are speaking of what 
happens in the case of a woman who 
has erred herself, not of one who is 
blameless ; we are not responsible for 
the faults and follies of one’s parents.” 

‘But we suffer for their sins,” she 
said. 

“Twill leave it for others to be 
judges and accusers, and self-consti- 
tuted dispensers of divine wrath,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ what there is sad and pain- 
ful about her mother will never affect 
Cissy’s relations with the nearest and 
dearest. Those she lives with could 
not love her better if she had been 
born in the purple ; and my devotion, 
if I can win her, shall compensate her 
for what she may lose through the 
narrow-mindedness of others.” 

“You will not hear me,” Mrs. 
Scorrier said, weeping freely now, 
and wringing Arthur terribly by her 
tears; “but you will listen to Mr. 
Hepburn—he, at least, knows the 
world, and you will believe him if 
he tells you that this will injure 
you.” 

“Yes, I will hear what he says, but 
I can't promise that what he says will 
make the slightest difference in my 
intentions.” 

“And do you think that you are 
justified in taking a wife who will ne- 
cessarily add much to your ex- 
penses, and not bring you a penny 
towards them ? You can’t live upon 
love in these days, Arthur, and with 
your habits, and, perhaps, with a 
family about you very soon, you may 
get into debt, and then all comfort 
will be over.” 

“If I get into debt, I’ll work and 
get out of it; but there is no reason 


with my present income, and an in- 
creasing practice, why I should get 
into debt.” 

“If you do, you cannot look to 
her relations to help you. I feel 
sure of that—Mrs. Vargrave said as 
much to me. They are fond of their 
niece, but they will do nothing to 
hurt their own daughter's prospects 
for the sake of a niece who has no 
legal claim to the relationship ; and 
where you are to look for help, I’m 
sure I don't know. I would pinch 
and screw, but all the pinching and 
screwing in the world would not ena- 
ble me to give you more than would 
be a drop in the ocean of your house- 
keeping.” 

“You are going very much out of 
your way to face evil for me, mother,” 
he said, laughing. 

“T take the common-place and 
practical view of the case, Arthur,” 
she said, seriously. ‘‘So much money 
was sunk in buying the practice, and 
furnishing the house, and I know 
your income cannot be very large. I 
suppose I must not ask what it is ?” 

“You may ask, and I will tell you, 
with all the pleasure in life; I clear 
eight hundred a year.” 

‘And with some wives you might 
live most comfortably on it,” the old 
lady said, meditatively. 

“I shall be quite contented with 
one—Cissy Vargrave.” 

“What can she know about house- 
keeping ?” Mrs. Scorrier inquired ; 
‘‘men with only eight hundred a year, in 
these days, wanta wife who can domore 
than sit gracefully at the head of the 
table, and dress beautifully. What 
can she know of housekeeping, or of 
how far money will go——brought up 
abroad, where there is no manage- 
ment at all, I should say? The end is 
certain. You will have no home- 
comforts, and you will be in debt 
into the bargain, and all my hopes 
for you will be blighted. 

“Well, we will not say any more 
on the matter to-night, mother,” 
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Arthur said, jumping up. ‘We must 
never quarrel, whatever comes,” he 
continued, putting his arm round her 
again, and leaning his head down on 
her shoulder, ‘‘my own dear mother, 
we must never quarrel.” 

‘‘No, never; never—but oh! Ar- 
thur,” and then she drifted off into 
tearfulness again, and so they parted 
for the night. 

Mrs. Scorrier went to bed and pon- 
dered deeply, asking herself seriously 
what would be the right thing for her 
to do in this crisis, and striving earn- 
estly to make herself give a truthful 
answer to the question. It has been 
told that by her blameless, obscure, life 
she had obliterated the memory of her 
early sin and sorrow from the minds 
of those who had only heard vague 
mention made of it, and nearly ob- 
literated it from her own. But the me- 
mory of it came back freshly to her 
this night. She had stirred the fading 
embers of the fire of remembrance, 
and it blazed up and almost consumed 
her in the night. ‘ Perhaps I ought 
to tell him all, and throw myself for 
mercy on his judgment,” she thought. 
Then even her feminine illogical mind 
warned her that this would hardly be 
the right course to pursue, while her 
heart shrank from the thought of being 
lowered in the eyes of her son. She 
dared not even tell him her story as if it 


were the story of another ; she felt she. 


dared not. By some trick, some tone, 
some trembling, or some allusion, she 
would surely betray herself if she at- 
tempted it. So at length she went to 
sleep, resolving to seek Mr. Hepburn 
to-morrow, and ask his aid. 

Her son lay awake too, but from a 
very different cause. The only point 
in his mother’s argument against his 
marriage which hadstruck himasreally 
strong, was that wherein she pointed 
out to him the exceeding probability of 
his getting into debt. Simultaneously 
with his vivid recollection of this 
point, he had an equally vivid recollec- 
tion of what Cissy had told him re- 


_ lative to the nomad life her mother 


and herself had led abroad. Deeply 
in love as he was, reason told him 
that she had not been brought up in 
the best school for the education of a 
middle-class British matron. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 


WHEN’ the Vargraves had got them- 
selves back to their own quarters, and 
Mr. Scorrier had taken his leave of 
them for the night, they still lingered. 
about, unwilling, as it seemed, to quit 
the cool balconied room, through 
whose open windows the sea-breeze 
played so temptingly. Moreover, in 
addition to the tempting nature of the 
sea-breeze, there was another detain- 
ing cause that was felt, though not 
expressed as yet. They were a very 
united family, and a feeling was in 
their midst now that something was 
to be said by one or more of them to- 
night to the others. Presently this 
feeling was worded by Mr. Var- 
grave. 

“We seem to be sitting here for 
some purpose which does not come 
off ; don’t you think we had better go 
to bed, all of us?” 

“Oh! no, uncle, not yet,” Cissy 
said, quickly, and then she went over 
to him, and sat herself on the arm of 
his chair, and whispered, ‘I want to 
tell you something.” 

He was a very considerate man ; 
one who would never enforce the hear- 
ing of a confidential communication 
upon any one whose presence had not 
been solicited by the confiding com- 
municant. So now he asked in a low 
tone,— 

“To tell me something, or to tell 
your aunt and me something ?” 

“Aunt and you,” and she turned 
round and held her hand out to Mrs. 
Vargrave, who sat near, “that is, if 
she will stay up and be bothered with 
my troubles.” 
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«Then I think Isabelle had better 
go to bed,” Isabelle’s father said, and 
Isabelle rose up yawning, and saying, 

“Yes, I can wait till by-and-by to 
be told what I guess already.” Then 
she went out of the room, laying her 
hand lovingly on Cissy’s shoulder as 
she passed, making the latter feel that 
they were all glad, because they 
thought that she had glad tidings to 
give them about herself. 

““Now, what is it, Cissy ?” Mr. 
Vargrave said, looking at her with 
that mingled air of amusement and 
enbarrassment which men are apt to 
assume when a girl is about to read 
them another page from the old, old 
s‘ory. 

«I suppose, properly speaking, I 
should have left it to Mr. Scorrier to 
tell you this. But I preferred doing 
it myself, in order that I might be 
quite sure that it was done in the way 
I wished. He has asked me to marry 
him, and } am not clear that I ought 
to do it.” 

“Do you wish to do it ?” 

“Yes,” she said, emphatically. 

“Then why not ?” 

“Why not ? Would you ask that 
question if he were your son ?” 

Mr. Vargrave, not feeling quite 
sure of what he would have done under 
these unlooked for circumstances, held 
his peace. 

«You see,” Cissy said, waxing very 
earnest, and forsaking that strong- 
hold of calm in which she had taken 
refuge from herself during the term 
of her residence in her uncle's house, 
«] wish to say yes so very much, 
that I'm afraid of doing it until I have 
made sure that ‘no, never,’ ought not 
to be my answer; I know there is 
a good deal against such a marriage 
for him. I know his friends will feel 
that there is much.” 

“He has only his mother,” said 
Mr. Vargrave. 

“Ah! uncle, don’t speak in that 
way, and make me think you want 
me to go from you, whether I feel 


~I am right in going or not. He has 


only his mother—I know that; and 
I know that he is much to her, and 
she is much to him. If I marry him, 
I shall come between them. I can’t 
help myself. She will think he ought 
to have done better, and I shall re- 
sent her thinking so; and that is not 
all.” 

“My dear Cissy, you are making 
mountains of molehills,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, reproachfully. 

“And if I am, the molehill may 
be the greater obstacle of the two; 
you can scale a mountain in time, 
whereas a molehill may trip you up, 
and kill you at once.” 

‘Let us hear all your objections 
against this marriage, which, you say, 
you wish,” Mr. Vargrave said, quietly ; 
“you have not stated all, you say ; 
go on.” 

“The other relates to means,” 

‘« He knows you have no fortune?” 
Mr. Vargrave said, quickly. 

‘‘Quite understands—realizes it 
fully—knows that, not only I have 
no fortune, but that I’m penniless, or, 
rather, farthingless.” 

“Then the question of means rests 
with him ; if he thinks himself in a 
fit position to marry a woman without 
money, he, doubtless, is justified in 
doing so. I would never countenance 
an improvident marriage, but, if he 
is situated as I believe him to be, 
no objection can be raised on that 
score.” 

“ But, uncle, consider. I can bring 
no grist to the mill ; and let me be 
sparing as I will, I may be a log to 
keep him from rising, because I do 
not know how to spare in the right 
place ; now, I will link my objections 
together, and ask you, as a man of 
the world, and a business man, anda 
man who knows the value of money, 
shall I be right in giving myself and 
my heritage of shame into his care 
and charge?” 

“I did not know that you had 
suffered your mind to dwell so 
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strongly on that misfortune, Cissy,” 
Mr. Vargrave said, sadly. 

‘But I have, for years ; ever since 
I learnt why my father and mother 
did not live together, like other girls’ 
fathers and mothers; ever since I 
knew the meaning of her meek 
bearing whenever she met English 
people, and they were rude to her ; 
how could I help my mind dwelling 
on it? how could I help feeling that 
the time would come when I should 
have to smart for it? It has come 
now.” 

“ But, really,” Mr. Vargrave said, 
fidgeting about in his chair, and 
wishing with all his heart that the 
time had not come on this special 
evening, when he was feeling very 
much worn out with the beauties of 
St. Michael's Mount; ‘but, really, 
if you married him, you would 
not be so prominently before the 
world as to challenge your position 
being questioned ; if Mr. Scorrier is 
fully aware of all the disadvantages 
under which you believe yourself to 
be labouring, and, being aware of 
them, loves you well enough to dis- 
regard them, and wants to marry you, 
I think—” 

“Me Quixotic!” Cissy  inter- 
rupted. 

“ Not exactly that; but, perhaps, 
a little too keenly alive to the claims 
of noblesse oblige. If 1 say there is 
no objection to the man himself, and 
his means are such as to justify him 
in taking a wife, and you like him 
well enough to do it, there will be 
nothing, in my opinion, against the 
marriage.” 

“ Well,” Cissy said, ‘‘ that is coolly 
transferring the difficulty,” and then 
she could not help laughing as she 
told her uncle that he appeared to 
have forgotten that it was of herself, 
and of her own position, that she had 
expressly stated herself to be dubious ; 
not of Mr. Scorrier at all. 

_ “The time will come when both 
Scorrier and you will thank me for 


telling you that, sensible git’ as you 
are, you are talking like a little fool 
now,” Mr. Vargrave said, good-tem- 
peredly, rising up as he spoke, and so 
showing them that he wished the con- 
ference ended. Then they went their 
several ways; Mrs. Vargrave looking 
.in upon Cissy in her room a little 
later, to kiss, bless, and advise her, 
and, presently, to take it for granted 
that the affair would arrange itself to 
the music of wedding-bells. 

‘‘And your summer holiday never 
need be the slightest expense to you, 
my dear,” Mrs. Vargrave said, 
solemnly, as if the doubtfulness of a 
summer holiday being feasible was 
the one drawback to the match in 

) Cissy’s eyes. ‘Our house will be 
your home whenever you can come to 
it; and, as for dress, dress costs just 
nothing at all in the country; besides 
you shall go to him with such a 
trousseau that he shall not have to 
pay for any of your clothes for some 
years.” 

‘You're so good, aunt; but I’m 
really not quite sure that I’m going 
to him at all; but if I do, I don't 
think my self-respect will be wounded 
if he does supply my hob-nailed boots 
and the few other trifles I may want 
when I’m out of the world,” Cecile 
said, in as serious a tone as that in 
which her aunt had spoken. 

“ And, after a time, his mother will 
be as pleasant as possible to you; take 
my word for it, she will,” Mrs. Var- 
grave said, prophetically and reassur- 
ingly. 

“She will never have an oppor- 
tunity of being anything but pleasant 
to me,” Cissy said, drily. 

“If you take my advice, dear, you 
will leave off telling of what you used 
to do abroad. Quiet English people 
think it strange when you tell them 
you had a pair of princes to tea with 
you, and that you went out and 
fetched some slices of ham tr them 
to eat, yourself,’ 

“I dare say they do think it strange,” 
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Cissy said, laughing; ‘‘they try to 
picture the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Cambridge dropping in, ina 
friendly way, to tea with people who 
live in lodgings along the Brompton 
Road, and their fancy refuses to treat 
the subject realistically. Well, aunt, 
I'll bury my dead—I mean, omit to 
mention my princes; but they were 
such little princes that I might be 
forgiven them.” 

Then Mrs. Vargrave—feeling that 
now, as Cissy had taken this tone, 
nothing tangible could be arrived at 
between them this night—retired to 
rest, and Cecile was free to think 
about what she had done, and what 
she had better do. The result of her 
reflections will appear, illustrated by 
her conduct, during the course of the 
next few days. 

“You have only yourself to blame 
about him,” Mrs. Hepburn had said, 
with reference to Arthur Scorrier, 
when her husband had rebuked her 
about him, and Mr. Hepburn girded 
against the remark in his heart, feel- 
ing that it was only too true. 

Nevertheless, though he thoroughly 
accepted the truth of her saying, he 
was very angry with her for having 
said it. The weeks had not been 
many during which Amelia had been 
his own. But, few as they had been, 
it is a fact that he found her a 
very terrible possession already. She 
was very quiet, and veryself-contained, 
still, and subdued in voice and man- 
ner. But, for all these things, she 
was wanting in that gentleness which, 
he began to think now, was _ the 
characteristic he most prized in 
women. She was still, but she was 
not soft—indeed, it may be averred, 
on the contrary, that she was hard,— 
hard as iron, and not so malleable as 
iron, since no amount of warmth 
would make her bend. He felt that 
she had it in her to be very harsh and 
bitter to him, if it ever seemed to her 
that he had done her wrong in any 
way. Paris and its pleasures must 


have got very much into his head, he 
told himself now, before he thought 
of taking that tall, unbending, cool 
young woman to be the light and 
glory of his heart and hearth. 

This question began to vex him 
sorely ; was he not one who deserved 
to be punished, inasmuch as he had 
disregarded nature, and lightly con- 
sidered their respective ages when he 
first proposed a marriage between 
them? ‘‘Crabbed age and youth can- 
not dwell together,” he knew on good 
poetical authority. But then, again, 
his was not ‘crabbed age,” or, at 
least, it would not be crabbed age if 
it were given fair play, and not 
unjustly crossed, and lightly esteemed. 
His reason told him that he had been 
an old fool in taking this girl, in the 
hope that she would irradiate his 
declining years. His declining years 
would be dim indeed, he felt now, if 
they were not irradiated by some light 
on which more reliance could be 
placed than he could bring himself 
to place on his Amelia. She puzzled 
him—perplexed him sorely by that 
quick variation of manner which she 
had displayed towards Arthur Scorrier. 
Mr. Hepburn had watched her small 
attempts at first to play grande dame, 
and patronizing lady-gracious to the 
young village surgeon—marked them 
with pain, and something which would 
have been contempt had not his wife 
called forth the feeling. Still, the 
change in her was unaccountable, 
and so perplexing and disagreeable. 
“Hunting up his mother, and 
throwing herself into the arms of an 
intimacy that doesn’t promise any- 
thing that she can care for!” he said, 
impatiently ; “‘ the world will be less 
lenient in its judgment than I am.” 

Meanwhile, lenient as he believed 
himself to be in his judgments re- 
specting her conduct, he was very 
cross in his bearing towards herself 
this night. He made life wearisome 
to her by the bitterness of the com- 
plaints he made about the climate 
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and cookery, the accommodation and 


air of Penzance. ‘ Besides,” he added, ° 


‘there is something infinitely distaste- 
ful to me in being dragged into these 
small sea-side acquaintances ; it’s all 
very well for grocers, and the like, to 
come down to these places and grow 
hilarious over the bad hotel-wines at 
their customers’ expense, but it is not 
my style to have people in to: refresh 
themselves in my drawing-room after 
their horrible picnics.” 

“You mean the Vargraves,” she 
said; “I am sorry that my friends 
should be so obnoxious to you.” 

“All vulgar people and vulgar 
customs are obnoxious to me,” he re- 
plied. 

“Vulgar! that word at least does 
not apply to the Vargraves.” 

“I acknowledge that,” he said, 
waving his head and his hand with 
lofty condescension; ‘still, I have 
not been in the habit of people ‘ drop- 
ping in, as they call it,’ and I don't 
like it.” 

“Yet, at one time—” She paused 
abruptly. She had been on the point 
of reminding him that at one time 
Mr. Scorrier had been in the habit of 
“dropping in” in the free and easy 
style which he now found objection- 
able at Glene. 

‘* At one time, what ?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing; I was thinking it 
wa; almost a pity that we had not a 
fairer understanding before we mar- 
ried,” she said, suddenly. 

“It was a pity, a great pity, if you 
feel the very slight obligations I 
would lay you under to be burden- 
some; we can never hope to lead 
happy, comfortable lives together, 
while you bitterly resent as injuries 
my most moderate requests.” 

“No, we cannot.” She had turned 
half aside, and now stood with her 
- shoulder towards him, and her head 
bent a little away. ‘We cannot, we 
cannot,” she repeated, as it seemed 
mechanically, and then she faced 
round again, and said— 


“ But cannot we live apart? As- 
sign any reason you like for the se- 
paration ; say it’s myhealth, or temper, | 
or anything you like. Cannot we live 
apart? I will be contented with a 
very moderate allowance ;” and then 
she began to speak fast and earnestly. 
‘A very small certainty will suffice me 
—only make it certain, and me free.” 

“Never! You shall not make me 
ridiculous, and yourself conspicuous ; 
you have done me a great wrong, a 
great wrong,” he repeated, querulously. 
‘But I will not cast you off, or leave 
you to yourself.” 

And then Amelia knew that, let 
what would come, she must abide 
the issue. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A REQUEST AND A REFUSAL. 


THERE had never been the faintest 
shade of romance over either the an- 
ticipation of the marriage, or the mar- 
riage itself, in Amelia’s mind. Never- 
theless, she had believed that there 
would be something very tangibly 
good and _ satisfactory about it. 
Broadly she had asserted—when her 
parents had remonstrated with her 
upon the improvident spirit displayed 
in that offer she made of utter renun- 
ciation of all Mr. Hepburn’s worldly 
goods, provided he died and she mar- 
ried again—broadly she had asserted 
that she ‘did not care for love, but 
that she did care for luxury.” Now 
she had luxury—luxury of the most 
blameless and respectable order. But 
it was cut too carefully after a pattern 
she did not like for her to be satistied 
with it, and when she tried to escape, 
it was shown her ruthlessly that there 
was no escape for her. 

One little sentence that her husband 
had uttered after she had made her 
ineffectual struggle for freedom, rang 
in her ears during all her waking 
hours that night. ‘*We must make 
the best of each other, for I will not 
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consent to be made ridiculous by your 
going away.” This he had said, and 
this she felt quite sure he had meant. 
He would not let her go, even if she 
sacrificed all the coveted things for 
which she had married him. He 
would not let her go, and yet he 
would not love her the better for her 
remaining. But he would keep her 
with him, because it was his right so 
to do; because her staying was more 
conducive to his dignity than her 
going would have been. 

She was not an impulsive woman. 
Indeed, judged by the: whole course 
of her life, any one would have been 
justified in pronouncing her to be an 
entirely reasonable woman. Her end 
and aim, such as it had been, had 
always been kept steadily in view by 
her. She had achieved it in her 
youth ; achieved it without compro- 
mising one of the traditions which 
she had been brought up to esteem ; 
achieved it at an age when most girls 
are hazy in their minds as to what 
they want to do with themselves—far 
more how to set about doing it. But 
now something else had come to the 
hard-natured woman, who had never 
wasted one foolish hour in receiving 
or paying attentions that were not 
likely to tend to a good matrimonial 
climax. Something else had come, 
and all the gloss was brushed off her 
early triumph. 

“He will worry me out of my life,” 
she thought, turning about in her 
restlessness ; ‘‘ and I have nothing to 
take off my attention from his wor- 
rying ways.” Then she grieved over 


the absence of some of those small. 


domestic cares and annoyances which 
are frequently serious crumples in the 
rose-leaves of happily married women. 
She remembered how her own mother 
had often found a servants’ quarrel, 
and the- difficulty of adjusting the 
same, a capital counter-irritant when 
some serious sorrow was impending. 
But at Glene she was too far away 
from her servants for her ever to re- 


gard them as other than mere serving 
machines. She did not tell herself 
so in so many words, but she felt 
strongly that for her there was neither 
liberty, equality, nor fraternity. 

As for the poor old gentleman 
whom she had married, he stood for 
less than nothing in these calcula- 
tions which she was making respect- 
ing her own future comfort ; or rather, 
her future power of enduring his ex- 
istence. Her most earnest hope re- 
specting him was, that he would keep 
away as much as possible from the 
apartments which were more espe- 
cially her own. One method of pass- 
ing away the time occurred to her, and 
her heart beat a little more quickly 
with delight at the happy thought. 
She would get Mr. Scorrier to direct 
her taste in re-furnishing and orna- 
menting a room—a boudoir—and she 
would make that room and its decora- 
tions the basis on which to build up 
an artistic and refined friendship with 
him. In that room, and amidst the 
surroundings which he himself had 
suggested, he should teach her to ap- 
preciate good books, and good art, 
and she would make herself essential 
to him as a real friend, in whom 
he could rely, in whom he could 
confide. To him, at least, she re- 
solved to try to seem to be— 

‘* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to suffer, and command.” 
She felt that, given a_ sufficiently 
strong incentive, and she could be- 
come a very good woman—a patient, 
self-sacrificing, enduring woman. But 
even as she felt this, the thought smote 
her that the incentive could never be 
given now; would never be offered ; 
might not be accepted by her, even if 
it was offered. She would never be 
permitted by fate and circumstances 
to warn and command one whom she 
could care for. All that there was for 
her to do was to suffer—to suffer 
and be as strong as it was in her to 
be. 

They sat down to breakfast the fol- 
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lowing day, looking and feeling, to all 
appearances, very much as they had 
looked and felt every morning since 
their marriage. In reality, they were 
farther apart; for her entreaty to 
leave him. at any cost to herself, had 
pushed him away from her; and, 
weak in his intense consciousness of 
the reason why she had married him, 
he could not summon up the requi- 
site strength for the struggle, and 
try to get into her heart. 

He could not summon up the 
strength to make the effort, and per- 
haps it would have been a mere waste 
of material had he essayed to do so. 
No skill, no strength, would ever 
make him more to that hard young 
woman, whom he had so liberally 
endowed with what she valued most 
in the world, than a tedious old man, 
whom it would take very little to 
make repulsive to her. He recognized 
this truth, or half recognized it, in 
all its hideous nakedness, as he sat 
at breakfast with her this morning ; 
and though there had been no ro- 
mance in their union, he felt cut and 
sore, old and contemptible. For 
another love had been given to him, 
without the giver staying to count the 
cost, when both he and she were 
young. He remembered this fact vi- 
vidly now, and as he contrasted it 
with Amelia’s coldness. and hardness, 
his heart was smitten with a sad 
memory of that which he had cast 
away. 

He was pleased for a few minutes 
to see that his wife had dressed _her- 
self with more care and taste for the 
breakfast-table than she usually be- 
stowed upon her appearance when his 
eyes alone were to be gladdened by 
it. During her unmarried life, she 
had been unwearied in presenting a 
fresh and fashionable front to the 
world. She had never permitted 
herself, in her hours of liability to 
others, to grow careless. But at 
Glene she had not had the incentive 
of strange or avowedly critical eyes 


upon her to keep her up to the mark 
of being moderately careful in pri- 
vate, and her gorgeous toilettes—the 
toilettes that had been designed for 
the dinner-parties with which she had 
anticipated finding her career largely 
chequered—these were still doomed 
to silver paper and disuse. Conse- 
quently, she had lapsed into slovenli- 
ness, not being kept therefrom by any 
real innate love of the beautiful. But 
this day she had evidently made little 
efforts to look well, had studied sun- 
dry details of costume which hitherto 
she had neglected, and had obtained, 
in consequence of these efforts and 
studies, a fairer result than she had 
ever heretofore thought it worth while 
to put before him so early in the 
morning. 

‘‘Upon my word, you are very 
nicely dressed this morning—very 
nicely dressed, indeed ; that is quite: 
my taste,” Mr. Hepburn said, in a 
commendatory tone, glancing ap- 
provingly over Amelia’s costume. 
Then he peered at it, and questioned 
her concerning the name of the shade 
—‘‘was it what they called mauve or 
pale violet ?”—and the material, ‘“‘why 
Llama? when probably there was none 
of the wool of the genuine animal in 
it?”—and altogether succeeded in 
dashing her own pleasure in the 
dress. He talked in this way, not 
because his heart or even his taste 
was interested in the subject, but be- 
cause he desired to make his own 
man and the waiters believe that the 
merest details connected with his 
young wife were of importarice to 
him. 

The morning hours slipped by. It 
was just on the point of striking 
eleven, and eleven was the hour at 
which she- had requested Arthur 
Scorrier to come and see her. She 
rose up from the breakfast-table and 
went away into the adjoining room, 
and then stood at the window to 
watch the passers by and wait for 
Mr. Scorrier. Presently she saw 
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him, not coming in, as in duty bound, 
to see what she had required of him, 
but going out with the two Misses 
Vargrave. At the same moment she 
felt her face flushing with a dark, 
angry red, and heard a footstep by 
her side. And she turned away, 
avowing to herself that she ‘ was 
hunted and watched,” as her husband 
said— 

“What are you looking at, my 
dear ?” 

“The sea, I suppose,” she said ; 
“that is what every one comes to look 
at, or, at any rate, what every one 
says he or she comes to look at; I 
am going out now, to walk by it.” 

“To join the Vargraves ?” he asked, 
glancing after the two girls and their 
escort, anxiously, as he spoke. 

“‘No, indeed; I had quite enough 
of them last night. I am going by 
myself.” 

It was almost uttered, the offer he 
felt inclined to make of accompanying 
her. Almost uttered, but not quite. 
He remembered that he might stum- 
ble upon Mrs. Scorrier, and he could 
not bring himself to do so yet. So 
he suffered Amelia to go out by her- 
self. And as soon as she left the hotel, 
she altered her avowed design of 
walking by the sea, and set off rapidly 
towards Mrs. Scorrier’s house. 

Mrs. Scorrier was at home, alone ; 
and she welcomed Mrs. Hepburn 
with a warmth that left no doubt as 
to the reality and truth of her words 
being sincere. It was a delightful 
variation on the rather monotonous 
air of.her life, this friendly, unfettered 
intercourse with a young worldly 
woman. For, unsophisticated and 
unworldly as Mrs. Scorrier was her- 
self, she had a quick perceptive fa- 
culty, and this enabled her now to 
judge Amelia far more justly and 
completely than Amelia judged: her. 

For a few moments after Amelia 
sat down in the shady chintz-fur- 
nished room that was redolent of 
quiet, and dried lavender, and peace, 


she felt herself to be in a very false 
position. Instinctively, she under- 
stood that her visit would perplex 
Mrs. Scorrier, and she knew that 
when old ladies are perplexed about a 
motive, they are apt to try to worry 
it out, and arrive at a full comprehen- 
sion of it. On the face of it there 
was something absurd in her having 
come here, and Mrs. Hepburn sighed 
at this reflection, for she was not a 
woman who often suffered herself to 
be hurried into the performance of an 
absurd act. She felt that when it 
came to be known that she had made 
such a visit, her husband would find 
fault, and be disagreeably displeased, 
and the Vargraves would marvel, and 
Mr. Scorrier would laugh. As this 
last possibility occurred to her, she 
determined to waste no more time in 
useless repentance over a false step— 
if this coming here was a false step. 
So she quelled the kindly fuss which 
Mrs. Scorrier was making about the 
hot walk she must have had, and the 
umbrella she had carried to shade 
herself, and the superior advantages 
the lounge-chair possessed over the 
couch. She quelled all these amiable 
attempts to make her feel petted, and 
prized, and valued highly, and spoke 
abruptly about the thing that was up- 
permost in her mind. 

‘I should have saved myself the 
hot walk, and waited quietly for you 
to come and see me to-day, as it was 
agreed you should do, only I belong 
to my husband later in the day—he 
likes to drive, and wishes me to go 
with him—so as I did not wish to 
miss you, I thought I would come 
here, and ask you to forgive me for 
being so early.” 

“ Not a bit too early,” the’ old lady 
said, heartily. ‘As to that, indeed, I 
call it late; but I suit my hours to 
Arthur now, and we had only just 
done breakfast when he went out, half 
an hour before you came.” 

“I saw him going out with Miss 
Vargrave,” Amelia said, quietly ; “that 
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is why I came. I knew you would be 
alone.” 

Old Mrs. Scorrier’s face had flushed 
a little at the mention of Miss Var- 
grave. Her voice was a little troubled 
now, as she said,— 

‘Miss Vargrave and you are old 
friends, I think I have understood.” 

‘Well, no,” Amelia replied, with 
a great air of being perfectly frank at 
the cost of pain to herself. ‘I have 
known—no,! can’t say I have ‘known’ 
—her for four or five years ; but I have 
been in the habit of seeing her often 
during that time. Few people do 
know Cissy Vargrave ; she either likes 
to affect that there is a mystery about 
herself, or there is some little mystery 
concerning her. I think the less one 
has to do with people about whom 
something can come out the better, 
don’t you ?” 

Mrs. Scorrier, with the memory of 
the secret and the sorrow that had 
darkened her own life vividly before 
her, said ‘“Yes,” but-said it falter- 
ingly. 

“So that is one reason,” Amelia 
went on glibly, ‘why I don’t get her 
to Glene to stay with me; my own 
wish would be to invite her there, and 
do the best I could for her; you know 
what I mean by that, Mrs. Scorrier— 
every woman knows, of course—but I 
think of what the consequences might 
be, and I do shrink from any respon- 
sibility. Young men visit at a house, 
and are apt to estimate visitors by the 
house they are visiting in; you know 
what I mean.” 

“Yes, I do,” Mrs. Scorrier replied, 
lured into a confidence on the instant ; 
‘‘and I think it wonderful, and ad- 
mirable, that you should have such 
consideration and forethought at your 
age ; I feel and speak as a mother. 
Young men will be foolish where a 
pretty face is concerned; no one 
knows that better than I do.” And 
the old lady shook her head, and 
looked as though she had experienced 
a world of woe through her son's 


wrong-headedness with regard to 
pretty faces. 

«And it is the worst form of folly 
of which they can be guilty,” Amelia 
responded, sagaciously, as if maternal 
cares connected with young men 
already weighed heavily upon her ; 
‘the very worst form of folly, for its 
effects may weight and hamper them 
through life. ‘I often think,” she 
went on, with suave maliciousness, 
‘that poor Cissy is badly off indeed ; 
no man, whose position is not per- 
fectly well secured, will dare to marry 
her, and no man whose position is 
perfectly well secured will care to 
marry her.” 

“T really wish Mr. Hepburn would 
speak to him about it,” Mrs. Scorrier 
said, excitedly, pursuing her own train 
of thought rather than answering 
Mrs. Hepburn’s words. ‘Mr. Hep- 
burn has such influence over Arthur, 
that even now, it's my firm conviction, 
he would pause if Mr. Hepburn asked 
him to, though he won't listen to me.” 

‘About what?” Mrs. Hepburn 
asked, innocently. 

“Why, about this young lady— 
this Miss Vargrave. I am sure I 
talked and talked last night till a stone 
would have been moved. I pointed 
out things to him that young people 
don’t think of ; but no, he won’t take 
my experience, and will go on his own 
way ; and I have hoped such different 
things for him.” 

‘‘Do you mean that he is going to 
matry Miss Vargrave?” Amelia said, 
rising up, and feeling that she was 
very pale, and that she had better get 
home to her hotel as soon as possible. 

“IT mean that he will, if she will 
have him,” the mother said, sadly ; 
and then Mrs. Hepburn’s tones 
trembled with rage which she could 
not master, and for which she could 
not account, as she said,— 

“If she will ! a nameless girl and a 
pauper isnot likelyto prove unwilling ; 
she is too much a woman of the world 
not to know that Mr. Scorrier is most 
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exceptionally unexacting in his re- 
quirements in a wife.” Then she 
shook hands, carelessly, with the one 
whom she had kindly condescended 
to make so much more doubtful and 
unhappy than there was any need for 
her to have been made, and went 
back to Mr. Hepburn, who was tired 
and cross, by reason of having main- 
tained an uncomfortable attitude at 
the window, with a field-glass in 
his hand, ever since she had left 
him. 

“You said you were going to walk 
by the sea—and I have been watching 
for you,” he said, testily, as she came 
into his presence. 

“T changed my mind, and went 
into the town,” she said. 

“Where ?” 

“To Mrs. Scorrier's; you expressed 
a disinclination to receive her here, 
therefore politeness commanded that 
I should go to her, after having made 
an appointment for her to come to 
me.” 

««Since when have old women had 
such an attraction for you?” he said, 
sneeringly, and there was something 
disagreeable, not to say aggravating, 
in Mr. Hepburn’s expression when 
he desired to express derision. 

«Since I have known how hard a 
thing it is to live always alone with 
an old man,” she answered, in great 
exasperation ;and then she took herself 
away to her own bedroom, there to 
bemoan the non-fulfilment of all the 
futile hopes she had built upon this 
marriage. 

Altogether it may easily be con- 
ceived that Mr. Hepburn was not in 
a fitting frame of mind to give a 
favourable reading to a letter which 
was put into his hands about two 
hours after this conversation with his 
wife. The letter was from Mrs. 
Scorrier, and was as follows :— 


** Nine, The Crescent, Penzance. 


“My DEAR Sir,—It is hard to 
address you directly, after so many 


years of indirect communication with, 
and checked interest in you. My 
excuse for breaking the bonds which 
have been imposed upon me,—‘ how’ 
I know not, ‘ why,’ I feel painfully,— 
is that I am bound to pursue any 
course that may possibly prove bene- 
ficial to my son, however unpleasant 
that course may be to me, and how- 
ever greatly you may censure me for 
adopting it. - You have always shown 
that you have Arthur's interest at 
heart—for his father’s sake only, of 
that I am well aware. You have, also, 
always had great influence over him ; 
he relies upon and respects you, and 
your judgment would have great 
weight with him in a matter where 
mine is entirely disregarded ; this 
matter is his marriage. The young 
lady to whom he has offered his hand, 
and who has won his heart, might 
satisfy the aspirations of a mother 
who had some better'heritage to leave 
her son than I have to leave Arthur. 
As itis, I am in painful doubt that 
the shadow which is over her birth 
may but deepen the shadow which is 
over his; that shadow has clouded 
my life for more than thirty years. Is 
it any wonder that I would see all 
bright and clear about my son? We 
are strangers personally, but I feel 
assured that you will help me, for the 
sake of one we both loved. Get my 
boy to pause while there is yet time. 
Arthur will be sure to tell you of his 
affection for Miss Cecile Vargrave. I 
have talked the subject over with Mrs. 
Hepburn, who has first done me the 
honour to call upon me, and I cannot 


* but wish that her conscientious views 


about it were shared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vargrave. They are injudicious, not to 
say very wrong, in presenting thisyoung 
lady, who is, I acknowledge, both 
beautiful and charming, under false 
colours to the world. If we could 
meet, I could point out, more forcibly 
than I can in writing, why such a 
marriage would be fatal to Arthur. 
Therefore, I ask you to see me—to 
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cease to treat me as if I had been 
the foe of your friend. Believe me 
to be, 
‘* My dear Sir, 
“Yours obediently, 
SCORRIER.” 


Mr. Hepburn’s hand shook as he 
read through this appeal. When he 
came to the signature, he read it 

aloud, and his wife, who had come 
back to the room, fancied that there 
was a tremor in his voice. 

“Did you speak ?” she asked, in- 
differently. 

“Eh! no; that is, here is a letter 
which I wish you would answer for 
me,” he answered, tossing it over to 
her little table. «‘ Mrs. Scorrier writes 
to ask me to see her about some wo- 
man’s folly that she has already dis- 
cussed with you, I find.” 

She took the letter up and read it 
quickly ; then she said,— 

“I will answer it, if you tell me 
what I am to say. You will see her? 
—when shall it be ?” 

“IT will not see her,” he said, 
raising his voice ; ‘I will not be per- 
secuted, when I come out for my 
health, by any folly of this sort. Say 
to her—oh, say that I consider her 
son to be quite capable of managing 
his own affairs without any inter- 
ference from me or from any one else; 
say what you like, in fact, only give 
her to understand that I won't be 
harassed about the matter, and that 
if I offer any counsel to Arthur, it 
will be to the effect that he acts as 
he deems best for himself.” 

«« That will be rather a rude letter 
to write to a mother who has paid 
you the compliment of asking your 
advice about her son,” Amelia said, 
rising up and going to a writing-table; 
‘still, I am quite ready to write it ; it 
does not concern me ; I suppose the 
more concise I make it the better?” 

“‘ Decidedly,” he said, curtly, and 
then she proceeded to write as 
follows :— 


‘‘Mr. Hepburn presents his com- 
pliments to Mrs. Scorrier, and, in 
answer to her two requests, begs to 
assure her that he sees no reason for 
an interview with her, and no im- 
pediment to her son’s marriage with 
Miss Cecile Vargrave. Under this 
view of the case, therefore, Mr. Hep- 
burn begs to decline the honourable 
offices of counsellor and adviser. 


‘* Queen’s Hotel, Penzance.” 


“What have you said, my dear?” 
said Mr. Hepburn, as he saw his wife 
lay down her pen and pick up an en- 
velope. 

“Shall I read it to you?” she 
replied, feeling tolerably sure that in 
his haste to have done with the 
business, he would not accept her 
offer. 

“Can't you tell me concisely what 
you have said ?” he answered. 

“I have said just what you told 
me to say,” she said, folding up the 
note, sealing and addressing it as she 
spoke. “I have told her (with 
great civility, of course), that you 
must decline the honour she offers 
you; ‘thrusts upon you’ I might 
have said if I had not been polite ; 
and that you think there is no im- 
pediment to Mr. Scorrier’s marriage 
with Miss Vargrave ; that’s all you 
wanted said, isn’t it.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘and I hope she will take it as 
a definite answer.” 

‘Not but that I think it perfectly 
reasonable on her part, stupid old 
woman as she is, that she should 
object to such a marriage for her son ; 
all respectable people have a prejudice 
in favour of legitimacy,” Amelia said, 
scornfully ; and then she thought of 
the thousand and odd ways in which 
it would be within the compass of her 
ability to make Mr. Scorrier regret 
the rashness of the step he was about 
to take. 

“Cissy Vargrave will never smart 
under slights without making a sign,” 
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she thought, ‘and if she smarts, her 
husband will suffer for it.” 

Then, unfortunately for her own 
peace of mind, she placed herself at 
the window just in time to see Mr. 
Scorrier drive away from the hotel 
with the Vargraves. ‘He has been 
with them all day, and they would 
never allow that if it were not settled,” 
she said to herself. It seemed to her 
now, that she might just as well go 
back to Glene, and establish herself 
in the neighbourhood as well as might 


be, before the bride came home. For 
that Cissy would soon be in Dane- 
bury as a bride she could not doubt. 

Meantime, Mrs. Scorrier received 
and read the reply to her appeal to 
Mr. Hepburn; read it with tears in 
her eyes, tears which she was careful 
to wipe away before Arthur came 
home. ‘He is very unforgiving,” 
she thought, “but he must have been 
a good man all his days, and I am 
only thankful that my Arthur should 
have such a friend.” 


TO A PAIR OF SKATES. 


O cirt of kindest gods, smooth-edgéd steels, 
The prototypes of Hermes’ winged heels ; 
With which he glides, down steep Olympus sent, 
Over the fifth reposeful element ; 
And scours the tarns, and swishes through the dells 
Of crusted snows, and springs across the fells 
As calm as dove on moveless wings outspread, 
Or brace of swans through glassy water sped ; 
And swift as Arab bounding o’er the waste, 
Or as the fire-wing’d locomotive’s haste— 
Defies bright Iris his broad sweeps to follow, 
Or bears his thefts beyond reach of Apollo. 

O things of life, kind powers, involve my feet 
In your serenest movement far more sweet 
Than long-boat urged with many a well-timed oar, 
Or pinnace, push’d with crowded sails from shore. 
Speed, speed me, from the burthens of reality, 
Make me forget the sorrows of mortality ; 
Waft, waft me around, across, with varying motion, 
And rock my spirit in me, as the potion 
Pour'd by weird women for the Neustrian Childe, 
From fame and love and power his heart beguiled. 
Nor leave me till by languor soft and deep, 
My limbs are dight for nerve-renewing sleep ; 
Where some persuasive dream may enter still, 
And take sweet semblance from my secret’st will. 


TURF ETHICS IN 1868, 


Ba is becoming day by day more 

and more clear that racing, as at 
present practised in England, must 
be regarded rather as a matter of 
business than as a national pastime. 
Under the force of such a habit, gen- 
tlemen of position come to admit that 
they could not afford to maintain 
their studs if they did not do this, or 
if they hesitated to do that. And all 
this, being interpreted, means to say 
if they did not descend to acts which 
elsewhere would scarcely be con- 
sidered compatible with a nice feeling 
for honour and integrity. Should a 
man determine to hunt a country, he 
does so with the fact before him that 
this will cost him so many thousands 
a year; if he start a yacht or a team 
in the off months, he will be so much 
the more out of pocket. He comes 
at once to an understanding with 
himself that he must pay for his 
pleasure as a sportsman, just as his 
wife must for her requirements as a 
woman of fashion—her house for the 
season, and her box at the opera. 
But on the turf it .is not so. Here, 
from the wildest plunger upwards, 
the one engrossing object is to make 
money. According to more modern 
ethics, there are few, even amongst 
‘gentlemen sportsmen,” who would 
not prefer to landing a good stake by 
their books to winning the Derby out- 
right. 

As we have only gradually arrived 
at such a state of things, it may be 
useful to show how we have done so, 
and how our morality has oozed out 
at our fingers’ ends as we have booked 
another bet. The great evils, then, 
to be identified with the more re- 
cent history of racing, are all more or 


less attributable to the development 
or marked increase of Handicaps, 
Two-Year Stakes, Light Weights, 
and Short Distances. 

These are, of course, all means to the 
same end, to afford greater opportuni- 
ties for the indulgence in mere gam- 
bling; and under such fostering influ- 
ences the Turf has come to what it now 
is. That is, there are more meetings, 
more horses in training, and moresport, 
or, in other words, more betting than 
ever, To begin with the handicap, 
nothing can be more insidious, per- 
nicious, or immoral in its conse- 
quences. The origin of this practice 
is obvious enough. In the olden 
time, a man who considered he had 
a superior horse would match him 
against another, giving so much 
weight beyond any regulation differ- 
ence between the two, as calculated 
by age or sex. From matches, which 
were legitimate enough, came sweep- 
stakes, arranged on the same fanciful 
principle, and now no meeting could 
prosper without two or three handi- 
caps being included in the list of the 
day’s running. The amount of the 
stakes, and the interest attached to 
such events, have, moreover, increased 
in proportion; until at length the 
handicap has come to serve, as 
amongst the most direct of all en- 
couragement to systematic fraud, de- 
ceit, and trickery. A man who thinks 
he has a horse fitted for one of these 
great stakes, but who has previously 
suffered the animal to run up to his 
best form in public, would be re- 
garded simply as an idiot. The re- 
cognized plan is—and there can be 
no possible mistake about it—to bring 
the colt out half prepared, or have him 
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‘« pulled,” that is, prevented winning 
by his jockey, in a number of minor 
races, and then to enter him for the 
Chester Cup, the Goodwood Stakes, 
or the Cesarewitch, as the opportunity 
may occur. One of the great maxims 
of the Turf is, that every horse who 
starts, runs to win; and it is not so 
many years since that a gentleman 
was warned off Newmarket Heath for 
having a little too openly given his 
jockey orders not to win, as there had 
been no chance afforded of getting 
the money on. And yet, day after 
day, as event after event comes off, it 
is palpable, admitted even as a clever 
contrivance, that the winner, in slang 
phrase, had never been intended 
this or that “journey.” It must not 
be for a moment supposed that this 
sort of sharp practice is confined to 
betting-men, or to the lower order of 
the owners of race-horses. 

On the contrary, noblemen and 
gentlemen continually “stand in” for 
their share of such good things; as, 
to use their own words, they could 
not afford to keep studs of horses if 
they did not. Many, indeed, are the 
schemes resorted to in order to get a 
horse ‘well in,” that is, at a low 
weight; and in a famous, or in- 
famous, handicap, it is pretty com- 
monly accredited that the stake itself 
has frequently never been claimed 
by the winner. That is, some 
£1,500 or £1,800 has lapsed to the 
impartial personage who framed the 
handicap ! 

‘‘ Handicapping is the black cloud 
which will some day most materially 
injure the turf.” So says Admiral 
Rous ; and so will say every man who 
chooses to think for himself on the 
subject. In fact, as we have already 
shown, so far as morality and charac- 
ter are concerned, this system has al- 
ready inflicted incalculable injury on 
the pursuit as a national pastime. 

“If by law,” says the same high 
authority, ‘you could abolish handi- 
caps, more than one-half of the 


country races would be annihilated ; 


and to me personally this would be a | 


great relief.” But how happens it, 
then, that Admiral Rous, who talks in 
this wise, is himself the great handi- 
capper of the age? This apparent 
inconsistency is easily explained. For 
ability, actual knowledge of the 
horses, and honesty of intention, the 
Admiral is one of the very few men 
who can be entrusted to make a han- 
dicap ; and he knows too well that if 
he refused his services the business 
might fall into bad hands. It is 
only fair, however, to hear him out : 
‘IT am not so narrow-minded or so self- 
ish as to wish to deprive 500,000 
men of their amusements, because 
there is a percentage who play tricks, 
and pull their horses, and commit 
robberies. The valid excuse for han- 
dicaps is the difficulty to introduce a 
weight-for-age race (excepting for 
short distances), which shall be in- 
teresting to the public.” 

But here we join issue. We would 
say the rather, that in handicaps it is 
not so much a Percentage as the com- 
mon practice to play tricks, pull horses, 
and, if you will, commit robberies. As 
for the excuse, disguise it as we will, 
the popularity of the handicap depends 
on its promoting more betting, as a 
contingent “black cloud” that has 
materially injured the turf. 

Another form of handicap is that 
wherein the owners of horses are al- 
lowed to apportion their own weights ; 
and this is accomplished through the 
agency of selling races. Thus, a man 
who fancies he has a bad horse, enters 
him to be sold for £200, when a cer- 
tain deduction is made from the weight- 
for-age ; another, with a worse, puts 
his price at £150, taking a greater 
allowance, down to as low as £30 or 
420 as the selling price. Nothing 
could well sound etter than this, and 
nothing could work worse. Nearly 
all the petty robberies are associated 
with these appropriately entitled ‘sell- 
ing” stakes, in which horses are 


“rather the reverse. 
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. Started that are never intended to be 


sold, or never intended towin. Even 
the plan of putting the winner up by 
auction, immediately after the race, with 
the upset price only to go tothe owner, 
has been conducive of no good, but 
It is an every-day 
occurrence for a man to enter his 
horse to be sold for £40 or £50, and 
to buy him back, after winning, at 
three or four hundred guineas, being 
well able to do so from the profit he 
has made in backing such ‘a cer- 
tainty.” At York, last year, a two- 
year-old filly, Pompano, entered at 
£30 as her value, was sold by auction 
immediately after winning for 690 
guineas! Noblemen and gentlemen, 
here again, do this sort of thing quite 
as a matter of course ; while Admiral 
Rous, writing eight years back, offers, 
as an example of what may be done 
by such a means, what is especially 
pertinent just now :—“ Virago ran 
for a selling-stake, winner to be sold 
for £60, and was not amongst the 
three first, when she could have won 
and carried I1 stone, and £5,000 
would not have bought her; but the 
public, notwithstanding this defect, 
took 20to 1 about her for the Chester 
Cup, two months before the weights ap- 
peared, and we then heard of a perfect 
understanding between all parties.” 
Take a contrary case. At Brighton, 
last summer, a Sussex miller ran a 
two-year-old that the trainer had 
never been at the trouble of trying, 
for a plate, which he won as he liked. 
At Doncaster, giving nearly a stone 
to the next best, and more than two 
stone to some of the others, this same 
colt beat a large field of two-year- 
olds, including some very fair runners, 
in a canter. Unfortunately, Lumley 
is not in the Derby, or he might have 
been first favourite ; but still, had his 
form been known, and not exposed, 
he might, like Virago after the 
Shrewsbury exhibition, have been 
worth some thousands instead of the 
hundreds at which he will now be 


estimated. All the good things for 
next year are closed against him, and 
he will have to be employed in such 
miserable business as winning cups 
and Queen’s Plates. In the language 
of the day, the jolly miller’s colt has 
been ‘sacrificed "—because he has 
been run openly and honestly. 
According to Weatherby's Calendar, 
a very orthodox publication, the first 
race run in 1868 was run on the first of 
January, and this was won by a three- 
year-old; but the first two-year old 
stakes wasnot decided until the 18thof 
February,when more than twenty ani- 
mals of this age started for the Brock- 
lesby, at Lincoln; while, from the same 
work, we gather that the last race in 
which any two-year-olds took any part 
in 1867, was over Warwick, on the 
22nd of November. In that same sea- 
son, the hapless Lady Elizabeth began 
racing, on the 2nd of April, at North- 
ampton, and finished at Newmarket, 
on the 11th of October; having started 
13 times and won 12. This was a 
pretty good year’s work for a two-year- 
old, or rather a life’s work for many a 


. famous horse. Eclipse never started 


until he was five years old, and 
scarcely ran more races throughout 
his career than this fillydid in her first 
season. And yet there are people who 
talk of the deterioration of the English 
horse, and point in triumph to the 
weeds and cripples that are to be 
encountered. Fairly proved, the Eng- 
lish thorough-bred horse was never 
so good, never so superior to all other 
breeds, as he is at this moment; but not 
one thorough-bred horse in a hundred 
ever has fair-play. He ts foolishly 
Sorced for sale from the time he ts a 
foal; he is put into work long before 
his time, and he is worn out before he 
arrives at his mature strength. \f our 
horses were only husbanded as of 
yore, they would carry weight and 
run a distance, and lose their own fore- 
fathers. But why, then, this cruel im- 
politic excess of two-year-old racing ? 
The answer is the old story over again. 
T 
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Gentlemen could not afford to keep 
studsifthey had to wait longer than they 
do before their horses came into work, 
and, moreover, all the more valuable 
stakesare run forattwoand three years 
old. Surely some very vigorous reform 
is not only necessary, but practicable 
here ! 
“The abolition of the two-year-old 
engagements in the spring would ob- 
viate the necessity for entering for two- 
year-old stakes on the Ist of January, 
and the postponement of the nomina- 
tions until the 1st of March would 
have a beneficial result, as then there 
would be no inducement to try year- 
lings inthe autumn. Itis not very un- 
common to try yearlings five or six 
times before Christmas-day. I bought 
a three-year-old, Villiers, by Bay 
Middleton, out of Olive, which had 
been tried seventeen times as a year- 
ling before the 1st of January.” And 
how would the Admiral set about a 
remedy? He answers: “A crying 
iniquity, which almost requires an 
interposition from Parliament, is the 
modern practice of commencing races 
on the 15th of February, and not 


ending the season before the 15th of | 


November.” It is eight years since 
the Admiral said so much, but, with 
the exception of discontinuing yearling 
stakes, the Jockey Club has done little 
or nothing. The evil, as we have 
shown, is on the increase, for the 
racing season is still extending, if, 
indeed, it ever actually ends. Not 
“almost,” then, but Parliament must 
interfere with the view of curtailing 
these modern practices, for the Jockey 
Club is clearly either unable, or un- 
willing, to strike. Racing men, how- 
ever well intentioned, are virtually 
unable to effect any reform. At only 
the last Houghton Meeting, it was 
moved at a meeting of the Jockey 
Club by Admiral Rous, and seconded 
by the Duke of Newcastle, that the 
39th Rule of the Jockey Club be 
altered as follows :—‘‘No race can 
be run at Newmarket with three-year- 


According to Admiral Rous: . 


olds and upwards over a shorter dis- 
tance than the T.Y.C. Races with 
two and three-year-olds shall not be 
less than five furlongs. Two-year-old 
plates and stakes may be run any 
course not less than half a mile.” 
But, on a division, this was lost by 
9 to 4. 

The result of all this was of course 
inevitable. Horses used up before 
they ever reach their prime, cannot 
carry weight nor run a distance ; and 
so we have the T.Y.C. scrambles, 
the wrangling at the post, and the 
feather finishes. Can anything be 
more detrimental— anything more 
unsportsmanlike? People talk of “the 
bed of tulips” and “the prismatic hues 
of the rainbow” when the most ex- 
perienced judges can scarcely dis- 
tinguish one colour or horse from the 
other as they face you in a cluster, 
and some hitherto unknown bottled- 
up animal “lands the pot.” Out 
upon the horrible Cockney slang of 
these latter-day sinners! Compare an 
exhibition of this kind with the treat 
once to be enjoyed over a race be- 
tween half a dozen good seasoned 
horses for the Ascot or Goodwood 
Cup. There are no good seasoned 
horses in these times, for, without go- 
ing very closely through the record, 
we may say that almost every import- 
ant all-aged race of the closing year, 
handicap or otherwise, has been won 
by a three-year-old: the Northamp- 
tonshire Stakes, the Chester Cup, the 
two Epsom Spring Handicaps, the 
two Newmarket Autumn Handicaps, 
the Ascot Cup, the Goodwood Cup, 
the Goodwood Stakes, and so forth. 
Again, look at the effect, not only on 
horses but upon men. Despite their 
early practice, and the number con- 
stantly at work, there are not half a 
dozen jockeys in England who can 
ride a really fine race. They can 
bustle, and scurry, and hurry. all the 
way home from the post, but how few 
have the head or patience to steady 
themselves for a finish, alongside such 
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men as Challoner or French. Nothing 
tends more to destroy the fine art of 
race-riding than these short spins. 

Let us turn for a moment to a con- 
comitant evil, the false start. Where, 
saving occasionally in the Derby, 
do we see an hour wasted at the 
post when a race is run over any 
distance of ground? But in the five 
furlong business a lad must obey his 
orders, and get well off. His fines 
will be paid for him, his very sus- 
pension made up for; and so he 
puts his tongue in his cheek at the 
luckless_ starter, and_ still keeps 
“niggling” his mare to the front. 
And this is sport! The Lord of the 
Levant stands to win twenty thousand 
over it. ‘The Double Shuffle” has 
been pulled any time you like for 
these two years, and that young 
mannikin will have an annuity settled 
on him if he wins. 

It is after this fashion that a 
large majority of the meetings are 
got up. There are people who make 
fortunes as “promoters” of races, 
just as there are promoters of com- 
panies. They fix on a suitable site 
for a course, on a good line of rail- 
way, or handy to London. They 
draw up a number of selling-stakes 
and chicken handicaps; get the use of 
three or four leading turfites’ names 
as stewards, and the thing is done. 
There is the gate-money, the entrance- 
money, the ground-money for the 
booths and stands to be erected on ; 
then they generally make the handicaps 
themselves ; and if a winner brings 
two or three hundred over his entered 
price, at least half of this goes to 
“the fund,” #2, to the clerks and 
secretaries, and so forth, who farm the 


sport. Of course, it is only right and. 


proper that a man should be fairly 
paid for his work, particularly when 
he carries this to a successful issue. 
But the greater the success the more 
. is this kind of business to be de- 
nounced. The scene at a station 
on the morning of any such meeting 


adjacent to town, is very like to what 
it was when a prize-fight was about 
to come off. All the scum of Lon- 
don, the roughs and thieves, is here 
gathered together, and the more 
respectable travellers are often openly 
robbed on their way to the carriages. 
On the course it is even worse. 
Welshers and bullies ply their trade 
with impunity, of which we may 
here give one recent example. A 
person went and backed a horse at a 
list, not put up at the side of the 
ropes, but exhibited in the booth of a 
duly licensed publican. The horse 
won, and the backer returned to the 
booth for his money. The listman 
was at his post, duly took the ticket 
from his customer, and tore it up in 
his face, declaring, with fearful oaths, 
that the stake had been put upon 
something else. Three or four other 
ruffians then set upon their hapless 
victim, knocking his hat over his 
eyes otherwise ill-using and endea- 
vouring to rob him. And all this 
happened in the tent of a man who 
was paying a rent, and so, as it were, 
under the eye of the manatement ! 
Then, within the same week or so, 
a firm of highly respectable betting 
men hired three low prize-fighters, 
part of whose duty it was to follow 
another betting man up and down 
the chief stand, at one of these minor 
metropolitan meetings, with threats of 
murdering him then and there, or of 
throwing him off the top of the stand. 
‘“‘T was very much afraid, and had to 
seek the protection of respectable 
people. I gave my watch, chain, and 
money to other parties to mind.” 
This person's offence was that he had 
been instrumental in putting down 
an illegal swindling system of betting 
by means of lists, although it is only 
right to add that the firm who hired 
the men to murder him are known as 
“very good men!” Have there ever 
been worse doings than these at a 
prize-fight ? People are now con- 
gratulating one another that such 
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sport has at length been put a stop to 
by the legislature, but the strong 
arm of the law will very soon have 
again to be exercised over these 
minor race meetings, where ruffian- 
ism, brutality, and robbery are as 
rampant as ever they were by the 
ring-side. Nay! the fighting men 
would do something for the pro- 
tection of their patrons, whereas the 
racing men would see a murder 
committed without much caring to 
interfere ; and what with “ welshing” 
and ‘ besting,” there is nothing more 
likely than that somebody will be 
before long mobbed to death on a 
race-course. The only wonder is 
that something of the sort has not 
happened already. 

Even the country meetings are 
pretty much in the same hands. The 
county families and the respectable 
towns-people, as a rule, keep aloof 
from ‘the races,” once so pleasant a 
holiday. There is a course we know 
well, within an hour's ride or so of 
town, where, in former days, the good 
old duke set the example by generally 
sending» a horse, and always coming 
over himself, to meet his friends and 
neighbours. Now, beyonda fewhorses 
straggling in on the previous evening, 
there is scarcely anybody to be seen 
about until the mid-day train is due 
from London, and this happily deli- 
vers its unwelcome cargo at a tempo- 
rary siding, without ever reaching the 
town itself. The master of hounds 
is busy amongst the cubs, the lord 
lieutenant is shooting partridges, four 
or five fields off, and the duke has 
shut himself up at home. Admiral 
Rous, speaking of the very early meet- 
ings in the year, says that the coun- 
try gentlemen do not take the slightest 
interest in them; but we go further, 
and maintain that, unless bitten by 
the betting mania, country people 
care little for country races. The 
crowds are made up from the large 
cities and towns like London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and so on ; 


and some of these visitors go a-racing 
almost every week of their lives. It is 
very noticeable how you see the same 
faces over and over again. 

With such a round of business, or 
with so much money depending on a 
single event, the outside world may 
begin to understand how it is that a 
yearling unbroken colt is worth one 
cr two thousand guineas. But there 
has been a deal of flash about this 
kind of thing, and the racehorse mar- 
ket is gradually dropping to a more 
wholesome tone. Indeed, this was 
far too good for Messrs. Tattersall, 
who had to issue a notice that they 
could not continue to sell yearlings 
on the same terms as they had done. 
The fact was that the young noble- 
men and gentlemen who amidst so 
much cheering, opposed each other 
with so much spirit, frequently forgot 
to pay for the horses they bought. 
It was, indeed, something of a joint 
concern after all. If the colt turned 
out well, all well and good ; if not, 
somebody had to suffer beyond the 
free bidder, and so breeders were re- 
quested to get in their own bad debts. 
Moreover, as a rule, these top-price 
yearlings do not turn out well. It 
has been said that, amongst the worst 
horsemen we have, are riding-masters 
and cavalry officers ; and owners and 
trainers would seem to be amongst 
the worst judges of racehorses. Mr. 
Chaplin gave 1,500 guineas for that 
over-grown wretch, Pedagogue, who 
never could be trained; while, at the 
same sale, Hermit (one of the excep- 
tions still) cost him only a thousand ; 
and the highest priced yearling we 
ever saw sold, knocked down at 
Middle Park for 2,500 guineas, was 
never worth as many shillings. A 
half-starved young animal, whether 
he be a horse or an ox, rarely quite 
recovers from such neglect ; but the 
other extreme is almost as bad, and 
there can be no question that a strong 
proportion of our young racing stock 
is over-forced for sale. The very 
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large breeding establishments, not- 
withstanding the high averages real- 
ized of late, turn out comparatively 
but few great winners, and many of 
these things never look so well again 
as they do under the hammer, but fly 
all to pieces when put into work. 
Admiral Rous—and we like to point 
our argument in this way — said, 
in 1860: “A two-year-old, whose 
growth has been forced by good food, 
is as fit to go into work as a three- 
year-old reared on grass and hay.” 
And, again, writing about the same 
period: ‘‘ The French have two impe- 
diments to success, not easily sur- 
mounted: very little good turf to train 
upon, and we imagine that there is 
no hay made in France good enough 
to feed a racehorse in training.” But, 
in 1866, the admiral had come to a 
very decided correction of his previous 
opinion: ‘In all our great horse-breed- 
ing establishments for public sales, the 
ground istoo limited, andthe paddocks 
are tainted by thenumberof occupants. 
In Count de la Grange’s stud, in 
France, I am informed, that the year- 
lings are never shut up, butare allowed 
a very extensive range of pasture. 
This is the true policy; it stands 
to reason they have an enormous 
advantage over our stall-fed stock ; 
but, as long as the yearlings fetch 
fancy prices, there will be no reforma- 
tion or improvement.” This reads 
somewhat strangely by the two-year- 
old, forced upon good food, and so 
forth ; but then Gladiateur had ap- 
peared in the interim. 

And this is what the present 
flourishing condition of the turf has 
come to. We have gentlemen trained 
to the practice of systematic deceit. 
‘‘The modern racing man, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, has but one 
ilea—how to get his horse well 
into a handicap by any means.”— 
Rous. Gentlemen buy horses that they 
cannot pay for, and make bets that 
they cannot meet. Many a man of 
high family has of late years continued 


to appear on a race-course only on 
sufferance. He is at the mercy of the 
coarse, self-made leg, who might 
order him out of the ring at a mo- 
ment’s notice, as the other knows well 
enough. Young men of fortune are 
ruined before they come into posses- 
sion of their estates, and in the hands 
and at the bidding of money-lenders, 
who use them as they choose. Only 
conceive how the self-respect, the 
chivalrous feeling, the high bearing 
that should go to make and mark an 
English gentleman, must die out 
under such a state of things as this ! 
The grand old school of sportsman 
held his trainer, and his jockey, and 
the betting man at a distance; but 
now, of course, all these distinctions 
are fast fading away. The destroyer 
and his victim appear together on the 
most friendly terms, ride in the same 
carriage, and sit at the same table. 
It is not so long since that the best 
dinner that could be procured in 
London was. ordered by two noble 
members of the Jockey Club, to which 
they sat down in company with a 
couple of jockeys and a trainer as 
their invited guests. Lord Egremont 
once sent for old Cliffe after dinner, 
to whom he gave a glass of wine and 
a slice of melon ; but seeing his jockey 
looking rather perplexed over his des- 
sert, his lordship asked how he liked 
it? ‘Well, my lord,” was the an- 
swer, ‘it’s very good, but I think it 
is hardly done enough.” There should 
be as good a story to be told of the 
fine wines and made dishes served to 
so select a party. 

‘‘ Where all are friends, and in the self- 

same room 
The peer salutes his intimate, the groom ; 
Where Greeks and nobles crowd around 


one board, 
And here a blackleg sits, and there a lord.” 


Any paper on the Turf Ethics of 
1868 would read curiously incom- 
plete without some reference to what 
is termed the great scandal of the 
season, of which it may be as well 
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here to embody the leading facts or 
features. At the close of the year 
1867 the Marquis of Hastings had 
in his string, in training at Danebury, 
under John Day’s care, a filly called 
Lady Elizabeth, which, from her per- 
formances, was made the favourite 
for the Derby of 1868; while the 
Marquis had also engaged in the 
same race a colt called The Earl. 
From being a defaulter in bets at the 
time, Lord Hastings made no promi- 
nent appearance on the turf in the 
spring of 1868, nor did his filly run 


for her earlier engagements. Within, . 


however, six or seven weeks of the 
race for the Derby, The Earl was 
brought out in a race at Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, for which his party 
made him the favourite at only 6 to 4 
against him, despite Blue Gown and 
Suffolk, two acknowledged good race- 
horses, appearing in the field against 
him. But The Earl justified the con- 
fidence of his friends, by winning 
the race and beating Blue Gown. 
It should be stated he ran here in 
the name and colours of Mr. Pad- 
wick, who, as it subsequently trans- 
pired, had a bill of sale in which 
this and others of Lord Hastings’ 
horses were included. The Earl, as 
a consequence, became a great fa- 
vourite for the Derby, Lord Hastings 
himself stating that he stood to win a 
good stake on his horse. In due 
course, The Earl arrived at Epsom, 
where he was struck out of the Derby 
on the afternoon preceding the race, 
which was won by Blue Gown, de- 
feated by The Earl so recently at 
Newmarket; whilst the first favourite, 
Lady Elizabeth, never had a chance 
either in this race or the Oaks. If, 
then, public running be worth read- 
ing, The Earl should have either 
won, or have been close on winning, 
the Derby ; the more particularly as, 


within a fortnight afterwards, he won 


the Grand Prix at Paris, and two 
races at Ascot, beating, amongst 
others, the fourth horse in the Derby 


right off. Whereupon a correspon- 
dence ensued, opened by Admiral 
Rous, and in which the Marquis of 
Hastings and Mr. Padwick took part. 
As the matter, however, is about to 
be sifted in an action brought by 
John Day, the Marquis of Hastings’ 
trainer, against Admiral Rous, it will 
be only proper to reserve our commen- 
taryon the case until after any further 
particulars are furnished at the trial. 

And pending this, the death of the 
Marquis of Hastings has occurred, 
It is an ungrateful office to say any- 
thing but good of the dead ; although 
there can be no concealing the fact 
that the reckless career of this young 
nobleman has brought the bad busi- 
ness of the Turf to something like a 
climax. His life was simply a suc- 
cession of excesses. He won nearly 
£70,000 on a handicap, and he lost 
more than £100,000 over a Derby. 
He gave the greatest price ever 
known for a horse—12,000 guineas 
for Kangaroo—a purchase from Mr. 
Padwick, that never afterwards won 
a race. Utterly ruined, he had to 
quit the Turf in disgrace, after an 
experience of little more than five 
seasons; and Pope had penned his 
fate in a couplet :-— 


‘* There, victor of his health, of fortune, 
friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands 
ends.” 


Noticeably enough, in the very 
week that The Earl correspondence 
was published, the subjoined reso- 
lution was carried at a general meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club, and it is a 
thousand pities that this had not been 
made law much earlier :— 


‘*If any member of the Jockey Club, or 
of the New Rooms or Coffee Room at 
Newmarket, should appear in the, pub- 
lished Forfeit List as a defaulter for stakes 
or forfeits, or be reported by the Committee 
of the Subscription Rooms at Newmarket, 
or at Messrs. Tattersall’s, as being a de- 
faulter for bets lost on horse-racing, the 
stewards shall cause notice to be sent to 
him that if his default be not cleared by a 
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time to be stated in the said notice (not to 
exceed three months) his name will be 
erased from the list of members ; and if a 
member of any of these Clubs should be 
convicted of fraudulent practices on the 
turf, or should compound with his creditors, 
he shall cease to be a member.” 


It is to be hoped that the action of 
Day v. Rous will be proceeded with, 
if it only serve to direct more attention 
to the present state of the turf. No- 
where is vigorous reform more needed, 
and it is time that the Legislature 
should take some cognisance of these 
rapidly increasing abuses. The influ- 
ence of the Jockey Club is as nought, 
for many of the evils areas rife at New- 
market as at any plate meeting in the 
kingdom. The writer of this paper has 
given some studyto the subject ; he has 
seen the Derby and Oaks run for 
five-and-twenty times, and he has 
had the honour of some conversa- 
tion with a leading member of the 
Jockey Club, who, after bringing 
out some of the best horses, has 
given up racing in disgust. But it 
would be preferable to rest the case 
on the evidence of the greatest turf 
authority we have—that is, Admiral 
Rous—as given, from time to time, 
under his own hand. Let us sum 
this up ; eight years since he said :— 
«The modern practice of commencing 
races on the 15th of February, and 
not ending the season before the 15th 
of November, is a crying iniquity, 
which almost requires an interposi- 
tion from Parliament.” This iniquity 
is now greater than ever. Eighteen 
years since he said: ‘Every great 
handicap offers a premium to fraud ;” 
and these premiums are still steadily 
on the increase ; while we would go on 
to say that the minor handicaps, the 
disgrace of Newmarket, are quite as 
pernicious in their degree. If early 
racing, and especially early two-year- 
old racing, be an iniquity, as no 
doubt it is, let Parliament interpose. 
Nothing could be easier of enact- 


ment, or more wholesome in its in- 
fluence, than that no two-year-old 
race should be run before the May- 
day, the time from which, until a 
comparatively recent period, a colt 
took his age as a two-year-old. Again, 
let no race in which three-year-olds 
and upwards are engaged, be run 
over any less distance than a mile ; 
and, in a handicap, let no horse carry 
less than 6st. 7lb., a stone more than 
the minimum weight at present. Of 
course, all this would tend to lessen 
the amount of sport, or, in other 
words, to reduce the opportunities for 
gambling, and to put a lot of wretched 
animals out of training—one of the 
great objects to be aimed at. We have 
not much sympathy with a goodly 
moiety of the 500,000 people, who 
would be far better engaged behind 
their counters, or taking their holi- 
day, as heretofore, at Greenwich or 
Gravesend, instead of dabbling in the 
business of racing. It is an unwhole- 
some era in the history of the sport 
when a butcher's boy has a betting- 
book, and a peer of the realm only 
shows upon sufferance. ‘I will not 
ignore the enemy which always 
threatens our extinction, ‘excessive 
gambling,’ or the obnoxious tenden- 
cies which are transparent when large 
sums of money are dependent upon 
the issue of a race. Betting on a 
great scale frequently produces griev- 
ous results, and the wholesome 
excitement of a fine race or the pa- 
triotic inducement of improving the 
breed of horses, become secondary 
considerations,” So said Admiral 
Rous as-recently as 1866, and with 
this every true sportsman will agree. 
With regard even to the morals of 
the nation, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to look further into this gigantic 
and still spreading evil. Let another 
inquiry, under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, be instituted, and let Admiral 
Rous be the first witness called, | 
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engineers of every grade 
and every country—engineers 
civil as well as military—have been 
striving after some method of fortifi- 
cation suited to the advanced require- 
ments of modern gunnery, a system 
which would enable the defence to 
hold its own against the far-reaching, 
accurate, and enormously powerful 
rifled ordnance which form one of 
the characteristic productions of an 
age fertile in military invention; while 
first one plan of defence has been 
tried and then another; while ma- 
sonry, then granite, and afterwards 
many applications of iron have been 
weighed and found wanting; while 
shields designed one day have be- 
come obsolete and useless even before 
they could be got into position and 
fired at ; while men, in despair, have 
been seeking in the most costly iron 
structures, and in cupolas at over 
£20,000 a-piece, some protection 
from the terrible projectiles which 
modern science is able to launch 
against them ; seeking protection and 
finding so little, or finding even ag- 
gravation of the injury in the destruc- 
tive effects liable to be wrought upon 
the defenders by the bolts and frag- 
ments of the battered structures, that 
they are fain to cry out that it will 
be better to fight without defences at 
all than to put trust in those which 
are capable, after costing immense 
sums, of proving enemies in disguise ; 
—while these successive phases of the 
great fortification question have been 
working themselves out, an officer of 
the Edinburgh Militia Artillery has 
been quietly and steadily maturing a 
system of defence, the idea of which 
was suggested to his ingenious mind 


by what he witnessed at the siege of 
Sebastopol. While watching opera- 
tions against that place, Captain Mon- 
crieff was impressed with the extra- 
ordinary resisting powers of an earthen 
parapet as compared with defences of 
stone or masonry. Iron was scarcely 
thought of then—certainly it had been 
thought of to no practical purpose—as 
a material to be employed for the pro- 
tection of guns and gunners. 
Therefore, what Captain Moncrieff 
saw in the Crimea led him to desire 
to contrive some plan by which para- 
pets of earth could be rendered effi- 
cient defences for guns and those 
who had to work them. It needed, 
however, no very close observation to 
discover that earth parapets, as they 
then existed, were not altogether satis- 
factory defences. However superior to 
the other materialsemployed, it was at 
least easy to be seen that they admitted 
of ahigher application than that which 
they then received. We will explain 
this. There are two accepted ap- 
plications of the earth parapet as a 
protection for guns and gunners. The 
first is, when the gun is made to fire 
through the parapet, through an 
opening made for the purpose, and 
called an “embrasure.” The mouth 
of the embrasure is made larger than 
its neck, in order to afford a certain 
angle of training for the guns; and 
these splayed sides are built up or 
revetted with brick, or brushwood, or 
any other suitable and convenient ma- 
terial. The necessity for revetting the 
embrasure will be apparent to every one 
who knows anything of the perishable 
nature, under the influences of rain and 
weather, of plain earth embankments, 
unless théy are made at an exceed- 
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ingly moderate slope. In the case 
of an embrasure, this susceptibility to 
injury is greatly aggravated by the 
concussive effects of the gun which 
delivers its fire through the embrasure, 
and further, by the occasional en- 
trance of a hostile shot or shell. To 
make the slope otherwise than steep, 
would be to increase wantonly the 
size of the embrasure, and by so much 
to diminish the protection which the 
parapet affords. To make the slope 
steep without revetting it, would be 
to make an opening which would fall 
in and choke itself in a few hours. 
Therefore, the common type of em- 
brasure is a funnel-shaped opening, 
the sides of which are revetted into 
reasonable solidity. This is one ap- 
plication of an earth parapet. It is 
an application which is obviously 
open to many and grave objections. 
In the first place, it is quite clear 
that the protection afforded by the 
parapet ceases, or is intermitted at 
these points. In the next place, the 
embrasure affords a ready and visible 
mark fortheenemy. It becomesa target 
inviting attack—as surely inviting at- 
tack as a man would do who should 
stand up and execute a hornpipe on 
the top of the parapet ; nay, more so, 
for the man is one man only; the em- 
brasure is, as the enemy certainly 
knows, a part about which many of 
the defenders necessarily congregate, 
and at which is stationed the weapon 
with which these defenders deal their 
blows. The construction of the em- 
brasure is one peculiarly favourable 
to the action of shells fitted with fuzes, 
which explode on impact, a sort of 
shell which is the most dangerous 
and difficult to avoid, because its ex- 
plosion follows instantaneously on its 
arrival. Again, guns mounted ez 
embrasure are necessarily greatly re- 
stricted in their lateral play, and, 
therefore, practically restricted in 
their power. For, evidently, the gun 
cannot be trained at a greater angle 
than the Sides of the embrasure will 


permit ; while these sides, in their 
turn, cannot be unduly splayed, be- 
cause of the weakening thereby occa- 
sioned to the parapet. In short, all 
the evils of an imperfect defence, or 
a weak point, are aggravated in pro- 
pcertion as the embrasure is wide ; 
while, on the other hand, the nar- 
rower the embrasure, the more is its 
gun crippled. Further, whatever the 
system of revetment adopted for the 
cheeks of the embrasure, the destruc- 
tion due to the fire of its own guns or 
those of the enemy becomes sooner 
or later established, with a necessity 
for the dangerous and difficult opera- 
tion of repair under fire. The ex- 
istence of an embrasure also limits 
the actual local thickness of the pa- 
rapet, for the thicker the parapet the 
wider will be the opening for the 
enemy to aim at; or, if the opening 
be retained at a minimum width, the 
training of the guns becomes pro- 
portionately diminished. These, ad- 
ded to the original difficulties of con- 
struction, and the difficulties which, 
in the Crimea for example, were not 
inconsiderable, of finding wood or 
other materials wherewith to revet 
them, are among the chief objections 
to the use of embrasures. 

The other application of earth 
parapets is that known as the barbette 
battery. Under this system the guns, 
instead of firing through the parapet, 
fire over it. But while we thus gain 
an unbroken line of defence, and an 
unrestricted lateral range or training , 
for the guns, we do so only at the ex- 
pense of other objections of an even 
more formidable nature. A gun which 
fires over a parapet is necessarily, and 
in its very nature, an exposed gun. 
So, also, the men who have to serve 
the gun are imperfectly protected. 

If these objections were great in the 
days of the Crimea, when smooth 
bores were in fashion, they are in- 
creased enormously by the introduc- 
tion of rifled guns, which fire with 
much greater accuracy, and which 
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possess greatly superior destructive 
powers. So formidable do the objec- 
tions become under these circum- 
stances, that a new order of things 
has been necessarily established. The 
inadequate protection and inherent 
weakness of the embrasure have been 
attempted to be overcome by the em- 
ployment of stout iron shields, placed 
in the embrasures, and serving to re- 
duce the opening—to shield, as their 
name implies, those within. But an 
iron shield must have an opening in 
it—it remains an embrasure still ; and 
its cost, and still imperfect protection, 
constitute obstacles in the way of its 
general adoption. Nay, if the shield 
be not very costly and very strong, ar- 
tillerymen say that they would rather 
fight their guns in the open, than in- 
cur the additional risk of being de- 
stroyed by the missile matter hurled 
back by their own shattered defence. 
In the case of barbette batterics, a 
different solution has been found. 
These batteries have been emphati- 
cally pronounced to be inadmissible 
now-a-days. An experienced American 
engineer deduces, from his practical 
knowledge of the art of defence, the 
following conclusion :—‘“ Guns mount- 
ed, en barbette, even when protected 
by properly built traverses, may be 
silenced by a concentrated fire.” 
Colonel Von Scheliha’s opinion on this 
point is fortified by the opinion of 
nearly every American officer who 
took part in the war, and who has 
cared to write down what he saw— 
as it is confirmed, also, by the teach- 
ing of all modern experience, to say 
nothing of the deductions of common 
sense. So just as simple earth, or 
revetted embrasures, necessarily dis- 
appear from permanent, first-class 
works of defence, simple barbette 
batteries disappear necessarily also. 
But the size and cost of modern ord- 
nance, and of all the appliances re- 
quired for its service, renders more 
imperative than ever the necessity for 
so placing the guns that each shall 


possess as great and free a command, 
in other words, as unrestricted a la- 
teral range, as is practicable. To meet, 
this difficulty, anothersolution has sug- 
gested itself—a solution which may be 
defined as a modified or developed bar- 
bette system—we mean the cupola or 
turret. Under this arrangement, guns, 
mounted ev darbette, are protected by 
being placed, singly or in pairs, in a 
revolving iron fort. The guns fire 
through openings in this fort, these 
openings being made as small as is 
practicable, and the fort being placed 
upon a turn-table and so constructed 
that, after delivering its fire, it can 
turn its face from the enemy, and 
present only a dead, curved wall of 
iron. This plan is in many ways an 
excellent one. The lateral range of 
the gun is unlimited; the protection 
afforded is very great, and the facility 
of working has proved satisfactory. 
But it is obviously a very expensive 
plan. The little iron fort, with its 
turn-table and mechanical appliances, 
costs from £20,000 to £25,000 ; and 
no exchequer could sustain thecharges 
which the general substitution of 
these cupolas for all other means of 
defence would entail. Again, the 
mechanical appliances, however good, 
cannot be regarded as absolutely in- 
destructible or secure against all in- 
jury; and the cupola has the disad- 
vantage of presenting a large, definite 
object to attack. It cannot be worked, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, without labour ; the concus- 
sive effects of impacting projectiles are 
peculiarly disagreeable ;and, generally, 


it is not pleasant to have to work your 


gun within the close space which is 
enclosed by these iron walls. 

If we add to these various systems 
the imperfect although ingenious sys- 
tem of screened batteries—the screens 
being either movable or fixed — we 
shall have exhausted all the recog- 
nized plans of sheltering the defend- 
ers, and, at the same time, enabling 
them to strike their own blows. 
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Captain Moncrieff's plan differs 
from all these; at the same time, it 
presents certain points of resemblance 
with the whole of them. We do not 
know that we shall be bestowing ex- 
travagant praise—we are certainly not 
bestowing thoughtless praise—if we 
say that his system has collected all 
the advantages which belong to the 
embrasure, the barbette, the cupola, 
and the screen. The grounds for this 
statement will appear when we have 
explained what is the object which 
Captain Moncrieff seeks to attain, and 
how he arrives at it. 

The object which Captain Mon- 
crieff has had in view, is to treat a 
large gun as if it were a musket. The 
rifleman, when he is not firing, 
remains, as all the world knows, hid- 
den, in almost perfect security, behind 
the parapet—behind a parapet un- 
broken by any embrasure, above 
which no part of his body appears. 
In this position he loads ; he rises up, 
leans just as much of his body over 
the crest of the parapet as is neces- 
sary for the delivery of his fire, aims, 
fires, and retreats again into safety. In 
this way a rifleman, at the moment 
of firing, is circumstanced very much 
as a gun ex dbarbette. He fires over 
the parapet, and he can fire in any 
direction, without limitation. But 
between the rifleman and the gun ex 
barbette there is this important differ- 
ence—the former is exposed only 
for the few moments that are required 
to enable him to take aim and dis- 
charge his piece ; the gun, ez darbette, 
is always exposed, remaining fixed in 
this elevated position. Now, what 
Captain Moncrieff desires to do is, to 
imitate with his great gun the action 
of the rifleman. He wants his gun 
to fire en barbette, because of the 
advantages of that system; but he 
wants it, like the rifleman, to retire 
behind the parapet directly its fire 
has been delivered, because of the 
protection which such a system would 
afford. 


This is the design. Now for its 
accomplishment. We can hardly do 
better than borrow an illustration 
which has been employed by a writer 
in The Times on the subject, an illus- 
tration which naturally and imme- 
diately suggests itself to any one who 
undertakes to describe a Moncrieff 
carriage. Suppose a gun to be 
mounted on the tail of a rocking- 
horse—the rocking-horse being of 
such a height that, when at rest, the 
gun cannot be seen by an enemy on 
the other side of an imaginary para- 
pet. Supposing, now, that we place 
a weight on the front part of the 
rockers. This will necessarily, if 
the weight be slightly in excess of 
the weight of the gun, raise the 
horse’s tail, and the gun with it. 
When raised in this way, we will 
assume that the gun can fire over the 
parapet. It does so fire. Now mark 
what happens: when a gun is fired, 
there is exerted upon the breech of it, 
and thence transmitted through the 
whole system of carriage, platforms, 
and supports, a violent shock—of the 
nature of a percussive force—the 
force of recoil. By a well-known 
physical law, action and reaction 
being equal, we have in this force an 
exact equivalent and measure of the 
force exerted in the opposite direction 
to drive out the shot. The force is, 
therefore, no inconsiderable one, but, 
on the contrary, is a very formidable 
force to have to deal with as an 
enemy, and no easy force to coax into 
fulfilling the duties of a friend. 
Hitherto, the force of recoil has 
always been faced as an enemy—as 
a powerful and uncompromising one. 
Guns have been made of greater 
weight than is necessary to give mere 
strength ; carriages, platforms, pivots, 
have been made of immense strength, 
to enable them to absorb this force, 
and so to get rid of it. Then, elabo- 
rate contrivances, compressors and 
buffers of all sorts, have been designed 
and found necessary to check the 
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recoil. But for all this the recoil has 
never been wholly got rid of. Its 
effect has been neutralized, or brought 
within bounds ; but the panting gun- 
ners, labouring at running up their 
gun again into the position from which 
the recoil had displaced it, know that 
the force has not been conquered. 
This force Captain Moncrieff happily 
resolved to turn into a friend; to 
treat lovingly and considerately, and 
to press into his service. He wanted, 
as we have seen, a force of some sort 
to raise and lower this rocking-horse 
of his; for the problem was not 
solved simply by weighting the fore- 
part. Something must be done to 
rock the horse up and down—to dis- 
turb the equilibrium established by 
the counterweight, which, otherwise, 
would remain stable. A_rocking- 
horse with no one to rock it is of no 
more service than a horse on four 
fixed wooden legs, planted immovably 
on the ground. Captain Moncrieff 
wanted, in fact, to animate and give 
muscle to his horse ; and he bethought 
himself of seizing upon this active, 
potent force, which must be dealt with 
in one way or another. The force of 
recoil, then, is the life and muscle of 
the Moncrieff system. By the force 


of recoil the gun is brought down 
from the firing position; by means of 
the same force—stored up, as it were, 
in the counterweight—the gun, when 
the loading has been effected and the 
moment for firing has come, is raised 
once again to the firing position. The 
recoil takes the gun down upon its 
rockers the moment the shot leaves 
the muzzle—the counterweight, of 
course, rising at the same moment. 
When the gun has descended, a self- 
acting pawle holds the system in this 
position—a position of absolute secu- 
rity against horizontal fire. The 
foregoing popular description will, 
perhaps, facilitate the comprehension 
of the following more technical ac- 
count of the arrangement, which 
Captain Moncrieff gave in a paper 
furnished by him to the Proceedings 
of the Royal Artillery Institution; 
from which paper also we take the 
liberty of copying a drawing which 
shows the general arrangement of a 
Moncrieff carriage for aseven-ton gun, 
which gives both the firing and load- 
ing positions. 

The carriage consists of three 
principal parts, viz., A, the carriage 
proper; B, the elevators; C, the plat- 
form. 


> and ® 2 Show the carriage and elevators near the loading position. 


The carriage “traverses on a cen- 
tral pivot and a single circular racer, 


14 feet in diameter, and the platform 
is about 16 feet 6 inches in length. 
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A counterweight, D, sufficient to 
balance the weight of the gun, is 
placed between the two elevators. 
In the firing position, the centre of 
gravity of counterweight, and the 
fulcrum, on which the elevators rest, 
are nearly coincident, and are both in 
nearly the same vertical plane as the 
trunnions of the gun. On the dis- 
charge of the piece the elevators roll 
backwards on the platform, causing 
thegun todescend in a cycloidal curve, 
while, at the same time, the counter- 
weight rises (at first with an increas- 
ing velocity). The centre of gravity 
of both the gun and the counter- 
weight together is also the centre of 
the circular part of the periphery of 
the elevators; this being the portion 
on which the elevators first roll after 
firing, it follows that the common 
centre of gravity of the gun and 
counterweight travels backwards in 
a horizontal plane. And as this cir- 
cular part is about a quadrant, the 
detachment is enabled to work the 
gun for drill purposes, or to place it 
under cover from the firing position 
with ease, the whole structure being 
in a state approaching to stable equi- 
librium. As soon, however, as the 
elevators pass off the circular arc on 
to the greater curve, the leverage in 
favour of the counterweight goes on 
in an increasing progression, until it 
becomes sufficient to meet the utmost 
force of the recoil. Thus the recoil 
is absorbed without necessarily using 
friction, and it will be observed how 
this arrangement takes off that shock 
and vibration which prove so destruc- 
tive to pivots and masonry in the 
ordinary carriage, and which has led 
to so much expense latterly in making 
foundations strong enough for the 
platforms of heavy guns. When the 
gun has recoiled as far as it will go, 
it is held in that position by a self- 
acting pawle, and then loaded under 
cover. The elevation can also be 
given to it in this position, if desired, 
as there is a trunnion pointer with 


segmental scale on the cheek of the 
carriage.” 

In order to make the protection 
more complete for the men engaged 
in laying the gun, Captain Moncrieff 
has contrived a “reflecting-sight,” 
which, in the course of the trials 
which have been made, has given 
satisfactory results. Thus, by means 
of the trunnion index for giving ele- 
vation, and the reflecting-sight for 
giving direction, the gun can be laid 
without the hair of a man’s head 
being exposed. Even the reflecting- 
sight may be dispensed with, and a 
chalk mark on the racer and a 
pointer on the platform, made to do 
the duty of directing. If it be urged 
that these arrangements are tedious 
and complicated, the answer is, that 
during the late trials at Shoeburyness 
they have proved quite the reverse ; 
and a rate of fire (laying the gun 
on a moving object) of 1 minute 3 
seconds per round was attained on 
a recent occasion—a rate which, con- 
sidering that the gun weighs 6 ¥ tons, 
and the whole system in motion no 
less than 22 tons, may be regarded 
as remarkably satisfactory. But even 
this rate will no doubt be surpassed 
when the gun detachments are more 
familiar with the handling and ma- 
nagement of this strange carriage. 

The success which has attended 
the first public trials of the invention 
is not the least remarkable part of 
the whole affair. This success, how- 
ever, is due to the cautious patience 
of the Scotch inventor, who has 
quietly laboured on with his induc- 


‘tive experiments, working upwards 


from models in 1857-8, to a 32- 
pounder gun a few years later, and at 
last arriving, in 1867-8, at a 614-ton 
7-inch rifle gun. During this period 
he has been content to work on in 
comparative obscurity. On two oc- 
casions, we believe, he described his 
system at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution ; perhaps, but on this 
point we cannot speak positively, he 
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brought it in some sort of an incom- 
plete way under the notice of the autho- 
rities. But these ten years have been 
spent by the inventor, not in puffing an 
immature design, but in perfecting the 
constructive details, and in making 
each step good as he advanced. 

Such is the history and the de- 
scription of this remarkable inven- 
tion, which has now burst upon the 
world, a matured, well-considered, 
practical design. The trials which 
have taken place with it at Woolwich 
and Shoeburyness in the course of 
this summer and autumn have dis- 
closed no inherent weakness, and 
scarcely an imperfection in the con- 
structive details. They have estab- 
lished, on the other hand, that the 
system is a really working system ; 
that when the gun has been loaded it 
does, without let or hindrance, ascend 
surely and safely to the firing posi- 
tion; that it can there be laid with 
ease, accuracy, and perfect protection 
to the gunners ; that no inaccuracy is 
established in the art of firing ; that 
as the flash goes forth, and before the 
smoke has cleared away, the gun does, 
as it is intended, roll backwards upon 
its rockers, with a fair, easy, regular 
movement,—something like a stately 
and very determined curtsey. These 
facts have been established by the late 
trials. Further, it has been shown 
that this great 22 tons of metal can be, 
if desired, worked without inconveni- 
ence by a detachment of three men 
only! It has also been shown that the 
carriage and its mechanical parts are 
not liable to be thrown out of gear or 
rendered unserviceable by being co- 
vered with sand, and mud, and grit ; 
it has been shown, also, as we have 
seen, that even with men little ac- 
quainted with the system, a very rapid 
fire may be delivered by guns mounted 
in this way. Of course, it will be 
necessary to put the invention to 
some other tests, not so much with a 
view to determining whether it shquld 
be adopted or not, for on that point 


emphatic affirmative reply has already 
been made by the experiments which 
have taken place, but to discover 
wherein the details of the invention 
admit of possible simplification or im- 
provement. And it is well to notice, 
at this point, that this carriage repre- 
sents only the particular application 
of a general principle. Many people, 
we believe, suppose for example, that 
a counterweight is an essential feature 
in Captain Moncrieff’s system. It is 
not so. Any counteracting force, any 
force which will take up and absorb 
the recoil, and control the backward 
roll of the gun in the first instance, 
animate its upward roll after loading, 
may be employed. Among these forces, 
steam, compressed air, hydraulic 
power, springs, &c., may be named. 
And these would, no doubt, be su- 
perior to the comparatively rude system 
of counterweights—where weight and 
bulk were matters of consideration. 
This brings us to notice the actual 
and possible applications of which 
the invention is capable Hitherto 
we have written as though the one 
use of the invention were to enable 
a gun to be fired over an unbroken 
earthen parapet with absolute protec- 
tion. That, no doubt, is the first 
application; but, valuable as it is, 
we think that it yields in import- 
ance to a second suggested applica- 
tion, by which a parapet, whether of 
earth or any other material, would be 
entirely done away with. Captain 
Moncrieff proposes, following out the 
analogy with the infantry soldier, to 
place his guns in “gun-pits.” In 
such cases, the ground itself would 
form the parapet—a parapet of un- 
limited thickness. Or, the reverse 
slope of any favourable undulation of 
ground may be scarped, and the un- 
dulation itself become a parapet. To 
return for a moment to what we may 
call the primitive application of the 
system, that of a made earth parapet, 
we have here, in addition to the ad- 
vantages of dispensing with embra- 
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sures, shields, cupolas, and imperfect 
protection, the great advantage that 
the thickness of the parapet may be 
unlimited. Further, it has been pro- 
posed by Captain. Moncrieff, and the 
suggestion may prove feasible in many 
positions, to mount his guns and car- 
riages on travelling trucks, which 
could be moved on rails from one 
part of the parapet to another. Such 
a system of mounting artillery, was, 
of course, impossibie (although it had 
been proposed) with guns mounted 
on the ordinary carriages, because of 
the horizontal strain due to recoil, 
which would have torn up the rails ; 
and it is not the least among the in- 
cidental advantages of this ingenious 
invention, that all horizontal strain, 
and with it all occasion for expensive 
foundations and solid platforms, dis- 
appears. 

We thus note three main applica- 
tions of the system for land or per- 
manent defence: Ist, the unbroken 
earth parapet, with or without a tra- 
velling truck; 2nd, the scarped hil- 
lock; 3rd, the gun-pit. It will at 
once be seen that every one of these 
applications presents the immense ad- 
vantage of offering no fixed or certain 
mark to an enemy. In the case of 
the parapet, there would be the para- 
pet to fire at—nothing more. The 
whereabouts of the momentarily-ap- 
pearing gun would not be fixed, for 
the quickly-shifting smoke would fail 
to fix it; and if the movable truck 
were employed, the defenders them- 
selves would be uncertain as to where 
the gun would next make its appear- 
ance. In the case of the gun-pits and 
hillocks, there would similarly be 
nothing to fire at. The enemy ad- 
vancing over an apparently undefended 
country, would see guns jumping from 
the ground, now here, now there,— 
rising from behind peaceful-looking 
mounds to hurl defiance at him. 
Here we touch a most important ad- 
vantage of the Moncrieff batteries. 
In many positions these batteries, 


whether earth parapets or pits, or 
natural undulations, could be impro- 
vised when the occasion for their use 
arose. ‘‘ It might be sufficient in such 
cases,” says Captain Moncrieff, “to 
devote attention to the perfection’ of 
the matériel of a powerful artillery, 
with every appliance that could make 
it efficient. This artillery would be 
stored safely at points where attack 
may be expected. If this course were 
taken, an enemy would no longer be 
able to avoid our defences, by know- 
ing exactly where they were, because 
we should have the power of extem- 
porizing them, if required. But, con- 
sidering the suddenness with which 
wars are now decided, it would be 
expedient to study the conditions in 
each case very carefully, and prepare 
the ground for the reception of its 
armament, by levelling down, or filling 
up, and forming the batteries as far as 
considerations of economy and expe- 
diency required, securing near plan- 
tations of copse for gabions, fascines, 
&c., leaving only such work to be 
done as could be completed at a short 
notice. I go so far as to say, that 
Government might have in its posses- 
sion private reports from'a variety of 
officers for each position. The data 
given to these officers on which to 
found their reports being the amount 
of artillery and stores set aside for a 
certain position, they might be re- — 
quired to give detailed estimates and 
plans for putting that position in such 
a state that, say two batteries of siege 
artillery, a company of engineers, and 
three thousand labourers could com- 
plete the work and mount the guns 
in a week.” 

The economy which the adoption 
of this invention will effect is enor- 
mous. Wehavethe gaindueto one gun 
going as far as at least three mounted 
en embrasure; we have the gain of 
getting rid, in the positions where the 
Moncrieff batteries can be applied, of 
irén shields, or the more costly 
cupolas; no expensive concrete foun- 
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dations are required; the wear and 
tear of the carriages and platforms 
are less; the cost of keeping in re- 
pair and garrisoning permanent works 
will be in a great measure got 
rid of; the capital tied up in these 
works will remain in free circula- 
tion; the expenses due to the becom- 
ing obsolete to-morrow of forts 
erected to-day will cease; and the 
actual first cost of a Moncrieff bat- 
tery is, we are informed, little in 
excess of that of one of the new 
iron gun carriages, with its various 
appliances. Finally, into this ac- 
count enters the important item of 
economy of human life. 

Our paper has already exceeded 
the limits which we had proposed 
to observe; but the subject is a se- 
ductive one, opening out, as it does, 
so many new possibilities of de- 
fence, and leading one on, step by 
step, to speculate as to the extent 
of the change and the nature of 
the various advantages which the 
invention will bring with it. Before 
concluding, we would observe that 
the system admits, probably, of use 
on board ship, and even for siege 
batteries, supposing it to be found 
practicable to substitute for the 
counterweight some less bulky and 
inconvenient controlling power. Also, 
it is not unlikely that the principle 
may beturned toaccountin other ways, 


such as the raising of the shot to the 
muzzle of the gun, or the raising of 
a horizontal iron screen to secure the 
detachment against vertical fire. But 
these are applications of the future 
—-speculative merely—and, however 
interesting, are less important than 
those established merits of the sys- 
tem and known possible applications 
which the late experiments have given 
to us, as actual, tangible possessions. 
In conclusion, it is necessary to guard 
against a not uncommon idea that 
permanent works, and iron forts, and 
all the rest of it must now straight- 
way disappear from the face of the 
earth. This is not so. Permanent 
works will still be necessary ; will be 
necessary, we doubt not, to the end 
of all time; the Plymouth forts 
must still be proceeded with ; iron 
walls, even iron cupolas, will still 
be needed here and there. For the 
invention cannot possibly be used in 
all positions, and in some others it 
may not be desirable to employ it. 
But that Moncrieff batteries will come 
very largely into use, there can be 
no doubt; and England has reason 
to be proud of having produced the 
most remarkable military-mechanical 
invention of the age; and one which 
to her, above every other country, 
carries strong recommendations, be- 
cause obviously it gives the defence 
a great advantage over the attack. 


PRIME SCOTS. 


HE title of this paper is simply 
a quotation from the ordinary 
price list of the Islington Cattle 
Market, as it appears week by week 
in journals that give attention to the 
buying and selling of ‘neat” stock, 
Persons versed in matters of domestic 
economy do not need to be informed 
that the technical ‘ Prime Scots ” has 
come to be pretty nearly synonymous 
with the best quality, or the highest 
price of meat. It may not, however, 
be so generally understood how the 
Prime Scots have attained the sort of 
pre-eminence in the market they have 
held for a good many years; how it 
comes to pass that from the northern 
corner of the island we obtain a large 
proportion of the very best beef sold 
in the London market all the year 
round, while at such a’ season as 
Christmas a few Scotch graziers and 
cattle dealers regularly send forward 
to the Metropolitan market large lots 
of beeves, which, in point of size and 
perfection of fattening, are hardly 
equalled by the finest cattle sent from 
the richest midland counties of Eng- 
land. 

The superiority of the Scotch cattle 
that are sent on to the London mar- 
ket is due to the character of the 
animals themselves in part; and in 
part also to the great care bestowed 
upon the rearing and fattening of 
them. Before I say anything more 
of this, however, allow me to glance 
very briefly at the historical aspect of 
the subject. 

At an early period our Scotch 
neighbours would seem to have 
addicted themselves to trafficking in 
cattle. It is told how, at the time of 


the Union between England and 
Scotland, in 1707, Lord Seafield, the 
Scotch Chancellor, took occasion to 
remonstrate with his brother, the 
Hon. Patrick Ogilvie, because he had 
adopted the plebeian and undignified 
pursuits of the cattle-dealer. Sea- 
field, as Chancellor, had taken a pro- 
minent part in bringing about the 
Union of the two Kingdoms, which, 
it need hardly be remarked, was very 
unpopular north of the Tweed; and 
to his remonstrance accordingly 
Patrick gruffly replied, ‘Better sell 
nowte than sell nations,” which, no 
doubt, was considered a very smart 
retort. But while this might be the 
aristocratic view of cattle-dealing—as 
indeed the Scotch “gentleman” of 
that date looked rather scornfully on 
all forms of mercantile trading—the 
practice of ‘“droving” cattle from 
the southern counties of Scotland to 
the great English fairs had even then 
been long established. And before 


the close of the sixteenth century we | 


find the English Parliament thinking 
well to punish the northern kingdom 
by prohibiting the introduction of 
Scotch cattle into England ; and the 
effects of the prohibition are said to 
have been pretty severely felt in some 
of the richer Scotch counties, which 
alone could rear cattle to export in 
those days. A century later Ireland 
seems to have been the quarter against 
which the policy of protection was 
directed. Sir David Dunbar, of 
Baldoon, in Galloway, who had “a 
famous park,” in which he could keep, 
“summer and winter, a thousand 
bestial,” sent yearly ‘eighteen or 
twenty score” to St. Faith’s, and 
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other fairs of England; and in the 
autumn of 1682, ‘“nine-and-fifty” of 
the best sort of cattle of his own 
rearing, four years old, “which 
would have yielded between £5 and 
£6 sterling the piece, were seized 
upon in England for Jrish cattle.” 
No great offence, abstractly considered. 
Yet because there was nobody ready 
‘“‘at the precise hour” to ‘ swear that 
they were seen calved in Scotland” 
they were, by order of certain magis- 
trates, “knocked on the head and 
killed.” The fiscal policy of the time 
was certainlyexclusive enough. Cattle 
could be imported from Ireland into 
Scotland only by special permission 
of the privy council, and under strict 
limitations; and certain cargoes of 
grain attempted to be brought over 
about the date indicated were staved 
and sunk “ by authority.” 

Still the cattle trade from Scotland 
to England appears to have grown 
and prospered. One chronicler in- 
forms us that at a great fair held at 
Crieff, in Perthshire, in 1723, there 
were at least thirty thousand cattle 
sold, most of them to English drovers, 
“who paid down thirty thousand 
guineas in ready money to the High- 
landers ; a sum they had never seen 
before.” He adds that the High- 
landers ‘hired themselves out for a 
shilling a day to drive the cattle to 
England, and to return home at their 
own charges.” 

I rather fear the cattle transactions 
of certain Highlanders were of a less 
legitimate sort than these. Rob Roy 
Macgregor, ‘cattle lifter” and out- 
law, has been immortalized by Sir 
Walter Scott ; and it is but justice to 
Rob’s memory to say that he really 
began his career as a bond fide buyer 
and seller of oxen and cows. The 
defalcations of a subordinate agent 
or partner had involved him in serious 
pecuniary difficulties; his creditors, 
including a Scotch nobleman, who 
was understood to be a sleeping 
partner in the cattle business, had 


him forthwith “posted” as a fraudulent 
bankrupt, and turned his wife and 
family out of their small Highland 
inheritance ; and Macgregor took to 
the wild country about Ben Lomond, 
assumed the outlaw’s life, and re- 
venged himself by occasional descents 
into the low country, plundering the 
farms of those by whom he had been 
so harshly served, and making booty 
of meal and cattle. Cattle-lifting did 
not, however, begin with Rob Roy 
Macgregor, nor did it end with him. 
Long before his day the rapacious 
and lawless Highlanders were wont to 
make forays into the Lowlands, carry- 
ing off ‘“spreaths” of cattle, and 
other goods, and mercilessly enforcing 
their designs by fire and sword where 
resistance was offered. In this state 
of things the system of ‘‘ Black-mail,” 
by which, for a certain annual pay- 
ment, the Celtic robbers professed to 
protect the property of the peaceful 
stockowner, grew up. It need hardly 
be said that a bribe to a robber to 
protect you from his own kindred and 
friends is not a particularly satisfactory 
arrangement. And so in this case, the 
people who were “ mulcted ” of black- 
mail by one “cateran” leader had 
singularly little security beyond his 
own solemn assertion, which was not 
worth a great deal, that their pro- 
tector was not in actual league with 
the next unscrupulous band of 
‘“reivers,” who might turn up when 
he was conveniently out of the way. 
To put a stop to the disgraceful im- 
post of black-mail, Government, in 
1724, organized six companies of 
native soldiery, chosen from the clans 
believed to be loyal. They were 
dressed in dark-coloured tartan, and 
thus received the name of the 
Reicudan Dhu, or Black Watch. 
The Black Watch performed its duty 
faithfully, greatly checking the prac- 
tice of cattle-lifting, till 1739, when 
it was formed into a regular regiment ; 
which has since, as the 42nd regi- 
ment of the line, taken no inglorious 
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part in fighting our country’s battles. 
Even at the date of its removal from 
its original post the spirit of the old 
cattle-lifters ‘had not died out; and 
the practice once more revived, for a 
time with considerable vigour. About 
the close of the Rebellion of 1745 it 
was estimated that the annual loss to 
Scotch farmers and graziers in and 
on the borders of the highlands from 
cattle stealing, and evils attendant 
thereon, such as the cost of extra 
herdsmen to guard them, amounted 
to £37,009. 

As already mentioned, the business 
of rearing stock for the English mar- 
ket commenced in the southern coun- 
ties of Scotland. It gradually pene- 
trated further northward ; first to the 
Lothians and Fife, and from thence, 
toward the close of last century, to 
Aberdeenshire and the surrounding 
north-eastern counties. The intro- 
duction of the turnip had taken place 
some time before; but it was not 
until the commencement of the pre- 
sent century that that plant’ was 
cultivated to any great extent. The 
soil and climate were found to suit it 
remarkably well; and this fact has 
had a most important bearing on the 
development of the business of cattle- 
growing, inasmuch as, in the turnip, 
the stock-grower was supplied with a 
very excellent food for his cattle 
during the long and severe winters. 
While, in richer soils and a more 
genial climate, the plant frequently 
‘‘ran to seed,” with the northern 
farmer especially, after the practice of 
using ground bones—which are still 
imported largely from Continental 
ports—as a manure, came into use, 
the turnip, in autumn, remained fresh 
and juicy, so that his cattle had 
ample provision of nutritive food 
during the six or seven months they 
were ‘tied up ” for stall-feeding. The 
Aberdeenshire farmer did not. fail to 
improve his opportunity, and the 
rearing and fattening of cattle came, 
by-and-by, to be a business of great 


extent and importance. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it was 
estimated that about 8,000 cattle 
were annually “droved” from Aber- 
deenshire to the English markets. 
That number has now increased more 
than five-fold, with this very material 
difference, that while the 8,000 that 
crept slowly southward, day after day, 
before the drover and his dogs— 
camping at night where they could 
tind fields to graze in—tillthey reached 
the termination of their journey, were 
in a lean or half-fattened condition, 
the 40,000 are, without exception, 
sent off fully fattened; and, indeed, 
the larger part, in the form of dead 
meat, carefully packed for the London 
market. 

As the cattle trade grew in import- 
ance, increased attention was given 
to improving the character of the 
stock. The native cattle were better 
cared for, and short-horned cattle, 
from some of the best herds-in Eng- 
land, soon found their way into the 
far north. Captain Barclay Allardice, 
o: Ury, in Kincardineshire, a descend- 
ant of Robert Barclay, the “ Apolo- 
gist” of the Quakers, and himself 
famous for sundry exploits in a dif- 
ferent line—such as his feat of walk- 
ing a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, and his patronage of men like 
Tom Cribb, of pugilistic memory, 
and ‘Molyneux the Black was 
among the first, successfully, to ir- 
troduce this handsome and valuable 
variety of the bovine species into the 
north of Scotland. He was soon fol- 
lowed by others, and notably by Mr. 
Anthony Cruickshank, in Aberdeen- 
shire. Mr. Cruickshank’s fine herd, 
at Sittyton, numbers about three 
hundred cattle ; it has béen formed 
by many years of patient and skilful 
attention, and includes “blood” from 
a number of the best English herds, 
procured at great expense. First 
among the breeders of the native 
black cattle is Mr. McCombie, of Til- 
lyfour; his herd of polled cattle is 
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also very large and of great value. 
Mr. McCombie carried some of his 
stock to France, for competition, on 
more than one occasion, and, at the 
famous Poissy Show, his black cattle, 
sans cornes, were regarded with pecu- 
liar interest as contrasted with the 
native breeds, all furnished with ample 
length of horn. Several prizes and 
medals of honour were there awarded 
to their owner, who, it may be re- 
marked, is in possession of a collec- 
tion of silver cups, and medals of 
bronze, silver, and gold—the results 
of innumerable victories in the cattle 
show-yards of, Britain, where his 
polled cattle have been exhibited— 
which, in point of extent and value, 
is probably unique of its kind. It 
was he who owned the famous ox, 
“Black Prince,” which formed the 
centre of attraction and admiring 
wonder, to connoisseurs of fat stock, 
at last year’s show of the Smithfield 
Club. This ox was sold for £150, 
and, at the wind-up of his distin- 
guished career, supplied the baron of 
beef, for Christmas, at Windsor Castle. 
He was five years of age, and his 
carcase yielded 17%4cwt., or pretty 
nearly 2,000lbs., of meat. Tillyfour, 
where this ox was fattened, and where 
not a few others, of similar size and 
character, have been reared, is a fine, 
rather upland farm, lying in the dis- 
trict between the Dee and the Don, 
in Aberdeenshire. The style of agri- 
culture pursued there, and throughout 
the district generally, is, perhaps, as 
soundly improved and successful as 
any to be seen in the United Kingdom, 
making all the needful allowance for 
the comparatively poor soil and bleak 
climate; and, within recent years, 
several continental commissioners 
have visited the farms leased by Mr. 
McCombie, to study the modes of 
tillage and the breeding of cattle as 
practised there. One of these gen- 
tlemen, M. Tisseraud, directly com- 
missioned by the French Emperor, 
lived for a good many months on this 


Scotch farm of Tillyfour, and acquired 
a thorough knowledge of improved 
Scotch husbandry, which he has 
since made available in /a delle France. 
The greatest honour bestowed on the 
tenant of Tillyfour, however, was a 
visit paid to his farm, during last 
summer, by her Majesty the Queen, 
who drove thither from Balmoral 
Castle, a distance of twenty miles, for 
the purpose of seeing what is, unques- 
tionably, the largest and most famous 
herd of polled cattle in Scotland, and 
probably in the world. 

The Sittyton and Tillyfour herds 
may be taken as representative of the 
two great sections of pure bred cattle 
in the north-eastern parts of Scotland. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the northern farmers and graziers 
give their attention to these exclu- 
sively. On the contrary, they put 
faith largely in “crosses.” The te- 
nant farmer, who is the principal 
breeder of ordinary marketing-stock, 
makes sure of having the bull that is 
the sire of his stock pure bred ; and, 
curiously enough, over Aberdeenshire 
and the adjoining cattle-breeding 
counties, it is not the native black- 
polled breed that most prevails, but 
the short horns of English extraction. 
At one or other of the annual sales by 
the great short-horn breeders in the 
district—such as Cruickshank, of Sit- 
tyton, Campbell, of Kinnellar, or 
Longmore, of Banff—the ordinary 
tenant farmer buys a young bull, 
whose pedigree is duly set forth from 
the Herd Book. The price for an 
animal six months old may be any 
sum from fifteen to ninety guineas. 
But the importance of good ‘ blood” 
in the successful rearing of stock is 
universally understood ; and thus we 
find that men who, as seen at their 
daily vocations, are scarcely to be 
distinguished from their own labourers 
by their dress, and who live almost as 


‘ sparely as they in the matter of food, 


do not hesitate about giving sums that 
appear, to the uninitiated, altogether 
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out of proportion to the value of the 
animals purchased for calves which 
commend themselves to their critical 
judgment. About their cows they 
are less exact as to breed; they may 
be short-horns, black-polled, “long- 
horned highlanders, or crosses between 
a short-horned sire and a dam of any 
of the other breeds. It is only de- 
manded that the cow be not ugly in 
shape nor ‘‘hide-bound” in quality. 
The result of this care in the mat- 
ter of breeding is that the calves, as 
a rule, have in them “the makings 
of a good beast,” that will grow ra- 
pidly, and fatten readily. From the 
earliest period of their existence they 
are carefully fostered; the object 
being to fatten, right on, from calf- 
hood to the shambles; and by this 
means the meat produced is juicy, 
and evenly “marbled” throughout ; 
whereas the animal that is kept on 
short allowance during part of its 
existence, and then: suddenly fattened, 
takes on its fat in layers or patches. 
At two years old a considerable pro- 
portion of the cattle, and especially 
_ the heifers, which develop more ra- 
pidly than the bullocks, or “stots,” as 
they are called, are about “ripe” 
enough to go into the market for 
home use. The larger farmers, how- 
ever, who fatten directly for the Lon- 
don market, generally retain their 
cattle till they are three years old, 
and some of the finest bullocks are 
kept till they are four or five years 
old. The fattening of the best class 
of cattle is “finished” by the addition 
of oil-cake, bruised oats, or other 
nutritive compounds, to their usual 
food, during their last season. At 
two years old, cattle thus reared 
weigh from six to seven hundred- 
weight to the butcher, and, at average 
market prices, are worth from £20 to 
425; at three years old the weight, 
is about a couple of hundredweight 
more ; and in the case of the picked 
cattle, which, as Christmas approaches, 
may be seen, with ponderous step 


and shaking sides, emerging from 
many a quiet valley, on their way to 
join the long cattle train that will 
convey them to their ultimate destina- 
tion in the great centre of civilisation, 
ten to thirteen hundredweight is quite 
a common weight. Such cattle as 
these latter will fetch from £35 to 
£45 each. 

The enthusiasm of the Aberdeen- 
shire farmer in the matter of breed- 
ing and feeding cattle is something to 
be witnessed rather than taken on 
hearsay. His talk is all of oxen; 
and not only that, but he is a perfectly 
scientific judge of their merits. He 
will pick you out their “points” to a 
nicety, and unfailingly discriminate 
between the “ hard” and the “kindly” 
“toucher” by the most casual stroke 
of his horny palm. In the latter part 
of summer the great period of cattle 
shows occurs. Every district, in 
some cases every parish, has its cattle 
show, at which all the crack stock 
in the locality are turned out for 
inspection and the award of prizes ; 
these generally amounting to a few 
shillings in value, and drawn from_ 
the entry money paid by the vari- 
ous exhibitors. With the cattle do 
congregate their owners and the 
cognoscenti of the locality in general. 
Three “practical” men, breeders or 
farmers of established reputation not 
connected with the district, do the 
work of “judges”; and theirs. is no 
sinecure office. Perhaps from 150 
to 250 animals of the various classes, 
bulls, cows, heifers, bullocks, and 
calves, are, lot by lot, passed under 
review in succession, the best ones 
selected first, and then the precise 
merit of each individual beast among 
these ticketed off with exactitude; 
and all this with the ring surrounded 
by groups of sharp-eyed amateur 
judges, balancing the probabilities and 
speculating on results, with, occa- 
sionally, a mild sample of betting in 
the form of an offer to back this or 
that bullock against its rival for “a 
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half mutchkin o’ whisky.” Your 
rural Scotchman, it should be known, 
never indulges in money bets, or, if he 
does, they are of very small amounts, 
and ordinarily paid in equivalent 
quantities of the national liquor. The 
cattle show is wound up by a dinner, 
at which the judges are entertained in 
return for their hard day’s work—and 
this is all the remuneration they expect 
or receive. There the achievements 
of the day are talked over and every- 
thing made smooth, the health of 
‘‘the successful competitors,” and 
“the unsuccessful competitors,” being 
- alike impartially drunk to. 

To the district show succeeds the 
country show; and to it the more 
ambitious and successful exhibitors 
carry their stock to compete for higher 
awards. Similarly, above these is the 
annual show of the National High- 
land and Agricultural Society, to 
which the primest of the prime are 
taken ; or it may be that some remark- 
able mountain of symmetrically de- 
veloped flesh, after running the 
- gauntlet successfully at home, crosses 
the border late in autumn, and goes 
by Darlington and Liverpool to com- 
pete for the honours of the fat stock 
show yards there, before he puts in 
his final appearance at Smithfield. 
Before he has reached that stage the 
photographer’s art has in all pre- 
bability been called into requisiticn, 
to preserve him in outward form and 
feature ; to rekindle the recollections 
of his admiring master; and for the 
information of breeders and feeders 
who have not been so happy as to see 
him in the flesh. And there the 
famous ox or heifer wil] remain, 
framed in gilt, and hung up in the 
comfortable farm parlour, a prominent 
object of interest among the other 
homely pictorial adornments of the 
place. Your true cattle-breeder thinks 
no honour too great for a favourite ox 
or bull; and a story is told of the 
last Lord Panmure, which may serve 
to illustrate the pains he will be at to 


secure such immortality as is attainable 
for a famous sample of the brute 
creation. His lordship, who was an 
enthusiastic breeder, was also an early 
and generous patron of the late John 
Phillip, R.A.; and having sold his 
black bull “Panmure” to an Aber- 
deenshire farmer, his affection for the 
animal induced him to send the young 
painter a distance of forty to fifty 
miles to make him a_ portrait of the 
beast. The first sketch did not satisfy 
his Lordship, and Phillip was sent 


back again, when 'tis said he spent | 


something like a couple of weeks 
limning the fourfooted Panmure. If 
any curious reader desires to know 
the exact place where “Phillip of 
Spain” did this bit of early work, it 
was at the farm of Wellhouse, in the 
pleasant Vale of Alford. 

To the breeding and fattening of 
the cattle there succeeds the market- 
ing; which is accomplished at one 
end chiefly by thé Aberdeen butchers 
and graziers, and at the other end by 
the London cattle and meat salesmen. 
In giving evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, on a 
question affecting the London market, 
an extensive salesman is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ There are no others that 
know the beasts for the London mar- 
ket equal to the Aberdeen butchers, 
and from no other place does it (the 
meat) ‘‘arrive in the same condition.” 
In the handsome market buildings at 
Aberdeen a series of butchers’ stalls 
run round the interior side walls of 
the middle floor. And if the visitor 
happen to pass through the market in 
the after-part of the day, he will pro- 
bably see under the arches in front of 
these stalls severa! groups of burly 
well-conditioned mer, strolling about 
or engaged in converse, loud and 
strong. These are the owners of the 
stalls. They are not, as a rule, mere 
retail purveyors of meat. All the 
principal dealers among them com- 
bine the operations of the grazier and 
cattle-dealer with the retail business 
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represented in the stalls. During 
great part of almost every day of the 
week these men may be seen on the 
railways, running to this or the other 
country fair to buy cattle, or visiting 
the farmers, where they have stock of 
their own feeding on the pasture 
fields, or turnips rented from the 
tenant occupiers of the soil. Whilst 
they prosecute the business of retail 
butchers in Aberdeen, three-fourths 
of their transactions are directly for 
the London market, 600 miles off. 
They pick up fat cattle from day to 
day over the country, bring them on 
to Aberdeen, and then send them off 
to London by railway or steamer, in 
the form of live stock or as dead meat. 
In either case they are consigned to 
the London salesmen, who dispose of 
them at the succeeding Monday or 
Thursday market at Islington, and the 
Aberdeen dealer has his money 
returned within the week in which 
his consignment has beenmade. He 
has himself, however, in the first 
place paid cash to the farmer from 
whom he bought. And it is no un- 
usual thing for some of these dealers 
to go to a country fair and pay out of 
hand over the rickety table in some 
temporary booth as much as £600 to 
£700 in Scotch bank notes for the 
day’s purchase of cattle. 

When the “droving” of cattle to 
the English market ceased, and the 
first ventures of a few fat beasts for 
the London market were made, they 
were sent from Aberdeen by sailing- 
vessels. Sending by steamer came 
next ; but the vessels, not being very 
powerful, instances occurred where, 
in stormy weather, almost the whole 
of the live freight were either thrown 
overboard to ease the ship, or 
smothered below decks before the 
vessel reached the Thames, The in- 
troduction of larger and more power- 
ful vessels has obviated this risk, or, at 
any rate, reduced it to a minimum ; 
and one favourite boat in particular, 
the «City of London,”—well known 


at the wharves at Wapping,—of large 
size and ‘admirable steaming qualities, 
often carries very considerable num- 
bers of fat stock. Her freight on the 
trip directly hefore the London Christ- 
mas market in December 1867, be- 
sides sheep and swine, included 188 
very large cattle, which might be 
valued at fully £6000 the lot. For 
the twelve months of 1867, the Aber- 
deen steamers carried to the London 
market 2758 cattle (an exceptionally 
small number), and 494 tons of dead 
meat. During the same time they car- 
ried 26,983 sheep and 4573 pigs. The 
number of sheep here stated is as 
near as may be half the number ex- 
ported from Aberdeen to London and 
elsewhere. The country being mainly 
agricultural rather than _pastural, 
fewer sheep are fed than in districts 
still farther northward. 

Formerly, the greater part of the 
Aberdeen cattle were sent on to Lon- 
don as live stock. But the greater 
despatch and diminution of risks se- 
cured by forwarding in the shape of 
dead meat has reversed this, and now 
the despatches of dead meat—the 
carcases being halved and carefully 
sewed into packing sheets—exceed 
those of live stock by a long way. 
A comparison of the returns for 1865 
with those for 1859, shows that the 
number of live cattle sent by rail had 
diminished fully one fourth within 
that period, while the number of tons 
of dead meat had increased in more 
than a corresponding proportion. In 
1865 there were 9031 live cattle sent 
southward by railway from Aber- 
deen, and 10,074 tons of dead meat, 
the whole, with inconsiderable excep- 
tions, going direct to the London 
market. The same year the steamers 
carried 4558 fat cattle from Aber- 
deen to London. Let us take the live 
cattle at 13,000 nett, discounting the 
odd 500 for the benefit of the pro- 
vincial towns by the way ; and reckon- 
ing each of the 10,000 tons of dead 
meat as equivalent to the carcases 
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of three average bullocks—and the 
estimate, I believe, is tolerably cor- 
rect—we have a total of 43,000 as 
the annual export of fat cattle from 
Aberdeen to the London market. A 
moderate average per head gives 
the gross value of the whole as 
£,1,07 5,000. 

Thus far of the general supply for 
the year. But, as I have said, the 
larger farmers and dealers make a 
point of preparing special lots for the 
great Christmas market, which is held 
about the second or third Monday of 
December. To that market some of 
the principal Aberdeen dealers fre- 
quently forward as many as 100 to 
120 cattle, all well-matured in growth 
and thoroughly fattened, and varying 
in value from £30 to £50 each. For 
just as the Aberdeen men send no in- 
ferior beef to the London market at 
any season of the year, so the grand 
Christmas beeves are, to a large ex- 
‘tent, the pick and choice of their herds, 
marked out and destined to that par- 
ticular purpose many months before. 


On the middle days of the week pre- 
ceding the great Christmas market, 
the long cattle-trains come steaming 
slowly over the various local railway- 
lines to ‘the Granite City,” the 
astonished bullocks, all unconscious 
of their destination, staring and blow- 
ing over the edges of the high-walled 
trucks in which they are cooped up. 
At Aberdeen the London trains are at 
once arranged and despatched south- 
ward with as little delay as possible. 
The numbers sent on by these special 
trains, of course, vary; but taking 
the average for the last half-dozen 
years to guide us, the prediction may 
be safely ventured that the total 
Christmas consignments to Smithfield 
and Islington of these astute northern 
purveyors in this present month of 
December—reckoning all that will be 
sent both by sea and land—will not 
fall much short of 1,200 fat ‘ bestial,” 
of the primest of ‘‘ Prime Scots,” and 
that the value of these will be from 
£40,000 to £50,000. 
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DIMPLES. 


LiTTLE dimples so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my Love ;— 

The mark of Cupid’s dainty hand, 
Before he wore a glove. 


Laughing dimples of tender love, 
Smile on my darling’s cheek ;— 

Sweet hallowed spots where kisses lurk, 
And play at hide-and-seek. 


Fain would I hide my kisses there, 
At morning’s rosy light— 

To come and seek them back again, 
In silver hush of night! 


J. AsHBY-STERRY. 
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“Laughing dimples of tender love 
Smile on my darling’s cheek.” 
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** And then he drew Cissy's hand on to his arm.” 
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THE ; RETREATING POINT. 


T is one thing to oppose and refed, 
_and .apparently even to scorn and 
contemn, the representations’ -of ‘one 
who ‘advocates some scheme which is 
dear ‘to the heart of the person who 
nevertheless feels bound*to’offer such 
opposition.’. One thing#to‘do all this 
at the ‘time of such’ advécaty,: and 
quite ‘ another thing to. avoid .being 
influenced - it in‘after-moments of 
reflection. Cissy Vargrave’. -had ad- 
vanced several’ objections ‘in. return 
for the evident favour with which her 
uncle was disposed to regard her mar- 
riage‘ with: the: surgeon.’ ‘ She: had 
advanced them, honestly believing 
them’ tobe ‘great and important, if 
not insurmountable, and she had told 
herself ‘that she would attend to them. 
This she had done at night, when she 


was tired} and over-excited, and above 


all, when Mr. Scorrier was not by to 
appeal’ against her decree. But in 
the ‘morning light, in the fresh sea-- 
air, while she seemed to be taking in’ 
health ‘and strength, ‘and: the power ! 
of enjoying life at every step, she ~~" 
herself-to be rapidly veering round to 

the wishes. of the:man who: walked 


- By AnnIE THoMaS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
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hour out walking. Then Isabelle 
met some one with whom she*had 
just enough of an acquaintance to 
enable her to leave Cissy and Mr. 
Scorrier to themselves, in what: 
peared to be the order things: ! The 
acquaintance was a young’ mother 
who was wearing ‘herself and ‘her 
nurse’s patience -out, in’ abortive ‘at- 
tempts‘ to amuse -two exacting! chil- 
dren, who,: each moment, were: ‘seized 
with.a wild ‘and’ irrepréssible ‘desire’ to 
be where théy were ‘not,’ and to ‘be: 
doing other than they were, 
 Tsabelle “is so ‘good-naturéd, 

Cissy said, looking back at her cousin. 

She takes half the’toil of those chil- 
dren off that: little’ woman’s hands 
whenever we meet them.” 

“ that, and 
in giving -me’a chance. of ' thanking 
you (not half as ‘warmly as I wish 
though), not against 
me.’ 
~' They stayed by a feng seat as he 
spoke, and Cissy sat down to recover 
her» breath—and 
she!made answer.’ 
think: ‘my very much in 
your favour,” she said at last. “You'll ’, 
so ‘too: before many years— 
months I mean—are over ; ciréum- ! 


by her’side, benefitting by the sea-air 4 stances decide for me, and mace! me 2 
and viewing the same scenes. to ‘say—it can't be.” 


He had*not spoken about the sub-* 


Your’ icy little worldly 


ject that ‘was ‘nearest to’ his<heart: will soon be melted,” he’ said,’ ‘sitting 


until they had been more than’ an- down by her. 


“Seriously, Cissy, cir- 
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cumstances are very much in our 
favour, for we love each other, and 
there is no one to say us nay.” 

“ But—now don’t be afraid that 
I’m going over the old ground again, 
or at least the whole of the old ground 
—how can you calmly contemplate 
paining your mother so, as you would 
pain her by marrying me?” 

“My mother! I love my mother 
very much, but really I should con- 
sider my own happiness first, when it 
came to a question of marriage.” 

‘‘But I should always feel galled 
at the thought of her not liking me. 
I can’t bear not to be liked by those 
with whom I have to do, especially 
when I can’t help feeling that they 
have justice on their side; now, if I 
could ——” 

“If you could what?” he said, as 
she hesitated. 

“If I could carry out a sketchy 
dream I once dreamt during that time 
I told you of—that time when I was 
vagabondizing,” she said, laughing 
softly, “we might then marry in 
time ; but I don’t see how it can be 
done.” 

“ What was the dream?” he 
asked. 

“A dazzling one; I'll tell you how 
it commenced, Once, in the course 
of our wanderings, mamma and I 
found ourselves stranded in London, 
at a boarding-house, and through a 
little art-student, a girl who was 
placed there while she was learning 
to paint at an atelier in Newman 
Street, we got to know a very charm- 
ing actress. I won't tell you who it. 
was, because we were friends then, 
and we are two now, through other 
people’s interference ; but she was. 
charming—an Englishwoman, I be- 
lieve, but with asweet soft-sounding 
Italian name; from her I heard a. 
great deal about stage-life, and ——” 

“You got bitten with the usual 
foolish love for it, I suppose,” Arthur’ 
. Scorrier interrupted. 

«I longed for it,” she resumed, ear-- 


nestly ; “longed for it, thirsted for 
it. I quickly felt that if I could go 
on the stage, my life would have a 
great tangible joy in it that nothing 
could touch; but I gave up my 
dream.” 

She paused, and looked out sadly 
over the sea. 

““Why did you do it?” he asked. 
“Well, you will hardly understand 


. it, and yet I did, and respected it in 


some way, though I thought it silly. 
My mother set her face against it; 
she drew the line between the blame- 
less and the blemished according 
to her own ideas—as every one does, 
in fact—and actresses did not rank 
amongst the former in her estimation. 
I gave it up, 

“That being the case, why do you 
regret it ?” 

“I am dreaming it again,” she 
said, quickly; “it would be a means 
as well as an end now, Arthur. I 
will bind myself to marry you if, for 
a few years, you will let me try it. 
Will you ?—just long enough to taste 
its joys, and make a little money?” 

‘If that is the only condition on 
which you will bind yourself to marry 
me, I must agree; but, Cissy, you 
don’t love me if you can’t accept at 
my hands what you will want of 
money.” 

‘««T love you too well to like to let 
you feel my dependence; I love you 
far too well to put your love to the 
test of married poverty.” 

‘It would not be such poverty—I 
have told you I have not asked for a 
wife before I can manage to maintain 
her as I would wish to see my wife 
maintained.” 

“Ah! we are not judges of what 
‘would be ours to endure in the routine 
‘of every-day life, now, while we are 
here for a holiday; at least Iam not. I 
always feel ever so much richer at.an 
hotel ; it all goes so easy—one gets ser- 
vice, and obsequiousness, and comfort, 
and good dinners, and all the other 
things that money can command at all 
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times, but that are only my portion 
at an hotel.” 

“Cissy, do you care so much for 
all these things he ‘said, depre- 
catingly. 

“Yes, Ido. I “. and, I can’t help 


it; 1 like them altogether ; not that 


I really need rich’ food’ and much 


waiting upon; but it‘ does me good 


to see myself well surrounded. ‘s 

“You shall have no want of refine- 
ment in your new home, my darling,” 
he said, gravely; “but don’t try to 
make mé think that you considet that 
all in all.” 

“No, I think more of your love,” 
she said, frankly; ‘at least I think 
I do; and if I hadn't experienced some 
of the stings of poverty, I should very 
likely tell you’ that I entirely disre- 
garded the prospect of it; but I have 
felt its stings, and ‘they were sharp. 
Now let us go on,” she continued, 
rising up.  “ Thank you, Arthur, for 
saying I may gang my own gait. I 
shall make a better wife for the con- 
cession, when I am one.” 

They were presently rejoined by 
Isabelle. ‘ You happy people,” the 
girl began, . “to have been sitting 
down calmly all this time instead of 
toiling about with children and peb- 


bles. I am worn out—shall we go _ 


in?” 

“T wish Cissy to come on and see 
my mother,” Mr. Scorrier said, intro- 
ducing his wish to Cissy for the first 
time. . 

Isabelle looked ‘sharply round at 
them both, and.‘then’ said— 

“Oh! I understand. * It zs settled, 
then ;\and you are to be my cousin- 

in-law—that will be’ the relationship 
between us, won't it 

«Yes, I hope so,” he said, ‘«and—” 

“Yes, when I-have passed a cer- 
tain ordeal to which I have permission 
to subjéct myself, ” Cissy added ; and 
then she signified her willingness to 
go on at.once to see his mother. 

“For the dear old lady is not one 
with whom you ought to stand on 


etiquette,” Mr. Scorrier urged in be- 
half of the plan, and Cissy graciously 
acceded to it. 

‘ They had been out strolling about 
for several hours—so long, in fact, 


that Mrs. Scorrier had been given 


time to recéive Mr. Hepburn’s reply, 
and to: recover partially from the 
effects of it, beforé her son and future 
daughter made their appearance. 
* Only partially. .She was one of 
those fair-skinned plump-faced women 
on whom tears leave their traces for 
several hours after: they have - been 
dried. So now Arthur saw at a glance 
that something had occurred. : Either 
his mother had been suffering her 
mind to dwell on something that was 
unpleasant, or she had ‘been unex- 
pectedly pained, or she was ill. 
Taking this last view of the case, 
he made his manner very tender to 
her as she rose up to meet them. 
“This -hot weather is’ telling’ on 
you, mother ;” he said; kindly ; “I must 
get you out to- night for a drive along 


the coast’;” and‘then he drew Cissy’s | 


hand on to his arm, and petted it, and 
told his mother by this action as well 
as in words, that this girl ‘‘ was to be 
her daughter and his wife.” 

The old lady struggled with her- 
self, with her- high ‘hopes of long 
years now blighted, with the mortifi- 
cation of the morning, dealt home to 
her by the old friend‘of the father 
of her son. She’ struggled ‘painfully, 
but unsuccessfully, to seem only fond 
and motherly, and pleaséd! She 
could ‘not these things: and no- 
thing more ‘just'yet. + 

hope you will be I hope 
I shall live'to see you happier than I 
have ever been,” she said, with a little 
sob. And <proud* and sensitive as 
Cissy was, unconscious of all the 
causes of this emotion as she was, she 
treated the trying ‘situation very ten- 
derly and cleverly. 

“I do hope heartily, heartily that 
you will live to see it, and to share in 


it; but it will not be to be seen just 
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yet, Mrs. Scorrier. Arthur and I are 
prudent people; we are going to 
wait a few years, and to try in those 
years to make ourselves sure of at 
least one nan of happiness—com- 
fort.” 

“A few years you marry!” 
Mrs. Scorrier exclaimed. She was 
not well-inclined towards the mar- 
riage, but this calm talk about defer- 
ing it fora few years seemed to her 
cold-blooded. 

“Cissy has mistaken me, that is 
all,” Arthur Scorrier explained ; “‘ she 
accepted me on condition that I would 
allow her to carry out a plan that she 
thinks good. I agreed because I could 
not help myself; but you must carry 
it out as my wife, dear, not as my 
betrothed only.” 

you won't mindthat? though 
it’s not a bit what I intended, and you 
know it,” Cissy ‘said, brightly. 

“No, I will not mind it; I don’t 
know how it will agree with a resi- 
dence in Danebury though.” 

“ May I hear what you are plan- 
ning ?” Mrs. Scorrier asked, stiffly. 

“Oh yes,” Cissy said. ‘‘Iam a 

penniless lass, you know, and the law 
_of compensation does not work in my 
case. I haven't the negative merit of a 
‘long pedigree ;’ so as I haven’t either 
blood or money that has come by in- 
heritance, to take to Arthur, I want to 
make a little of the latter in the only 
way I can, and care to—on the 
stage.” 

“Be an actress!” Mrs. Scorrier 
exclaimed. ‘ Arthur may be mad and 
infatuated, but zof to the degree of 
permitting that, I hope.” 

Cissy got up to go away. 

“I can well believe that our senti- 
ments will not be the same on this 
subject,” she said, carelessly ; ‘“‘ argu- 
ing about it would be waste of time, 
besides I must go now and report 
myself, and what I am going to do, to 
my uncle and aunt.” 

‘‘ There, Arthur,” she continued, as 
soon as she was out of the house, ‘I 


was right ; she looks upon me as a 
degradation !” 

“Don’t try to make me miserable 
about other people's folly,” he pleaded ; 
‘it is too hard ona man to make 
him responsible for his mother’s pre- 
judices. Now, Cissy, there must be 
no going back, no halting, on your 
part; you have promised to be my 
wife if I will consent to your trying a 
stage career for a few years. I will 
limit their number to two.” 

“That is really taking me out of 
my own hands,” she said, laughing. 
“TI had drawn out such a sweet 
scheme—there was even the element 
of the heroic in it. I was going away 
from you when this holiday comes to 
an end, to battle for a competency for 
an indefinite period, and finally to 
fall from the stage covered with 
glory, into matrimonial obscurity in 
Danebury.” 

‘What a girl you are for harping 
on that jarring string,” he said, his 
face clouding a little as he spoke. 
“Money, and poverty, and a compe- 
tency—I am tired of the phrases, dear, 
even from your pretty mouth. Look 
now, I will promise you something 
that I am really justified in promising. 
When you marry me, you shall never 
be bothered with any money details ; 


"your expenditure shall never be ques- 


tioned ; your life shall not be harassed 
with what I know you consider mere 
pettinesses; are you satisfied, Cissy?” 

“Why, no; such a course of pro- 
ceeding would be rank folly,” the girl 
said, sharply, as they turned in to the 
entrance to the hotel. But Arthur 
Scorrier, whose faith in her was so 
thorough that he felt certain her ex- 
penditure would never exceed her 
just needs, determined that such a 
“course of proceeding” should be 
his when he got her for his wife. 
‘« She shall not be made to feel there 
is any ignominy in her fate through ~ 
any fault of mine,” he said to him- 
self, as he followed her into the 
midst of her circle of relations in 
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the character of her accepted lover 
for the first time. 

“Well, Uncle James, I have been 
wise or foolish, as different people 
may see it from their different points 
of view,” Cissy said, introducing the 
real state of the case rather abruptly, 
as she walked into the room. 

“Wise, I think,” Mr. Vargrave 
said, going forward to shake hands 
with Arthur. 

‘‘ Wise, I am sure,” her- aunt 
echoed softly; and as Cissy turned 
to kiss the kind, re-assuring lady, she 
said— 

“Thank you, aunt; at any rate I 
have gone beyond the retreating 
point, and it’s my nature to think 
the position I am compelled to 
occupy the best and pleasantest al- 
ways.” 

‘‘T have news to tell you,” Isabelle 
interrupted ; ‘it is of a tame, every- 


day nature, considered after the in- . 


teresting event just recorded—still it 
is news; the Hepburns have had 
enough of us and sea-air.” 

‘‘Not gone !” 

“Yes, gone; just driven to the 
station. Amelia left her love for you 
and a faintly expressed hope that they 
might see you at Glene. She will 
see you there sooner than she ex- 
pected.” 

“«To be sure,” Mrs. Vargrave said, 
hailing the prospect in the best faith. 
‘‘Glene is close to your home, is it 
not, Mr. Scorrier? How delightful for 
Amelia and you to be settled near 
together, after all !” 

‘Yes, I have no doubt I shall owe 
a great deal to Amelia,” Cissy said, 
contemptuously ; whereat Mr. Var- 
grave, who estimated Mrs. Hepburn 
very much as his niece did, said, in 
an affectedly reproving tone— 

shame, Cissy; this ingrati- 
tude is painful to witness. I foresee 
Mrs. Hepburn will burden you with 
favours ; you will have all the super- 
fluous fruit and vegetables, and she 
will drive you out in her pony-carriage 


when there is no one else to go with 
her.” 

‘Cissy will have a pony-carriage 
of her own, I may mention,” Mr. 
Scorrier said, rather stiffly. He did 
not like their all taking it for granted, 
even in fun, that his wife would be 
in a position to be patronized by the 
mistress of Glene. Accordingly he 
failed through his annoyance to ap- 
preciate the spirit in which Mr. 
Vargrave spoke. Cissy, who was 
always impatient of anything like a 
misapprehension, flashed her eyes 
rather angrily round on him, as she 
said— 

“You need not make any extra- 
ordinary efforts to enable me to hold 
my own with Amelia, thank you, 
Arthur ; it would be a pity to invest 
in a pony-carriage merely for the 
purpose of protecting me against the 
possibility of Mrs. Hepburn making 
a convenience of me.” 


“He won't like your saying too 
much to him in that tone,” Isabelle 
said, in reference to that last re- 
mark of Cissy’s. Mr. Scorrier had 
been gone for some time, and the two 
girls were out alone on the Esplanade 
in the dying night, as the younger 
of the two cousins hazarded this 
suggestion. 

“I am sure there was nothing in 
my tone for any man to object to,” 
Cissy said, growing scarlet, as much 
at the thought of the cause of the half- 
reproof as at the half-reproof itself. 

“Well, it was giving yourself a 
little air of mental superiority, and 
more extensive social knowledge than 
he seemed—than some men, I mean, 
would have liked.” 

The flush of vexation and mor- 
tification deepened on Cissy’s face. 
«And I wouldn’t do that for any- 
thing; I couldn’t do it in common 
sense, where Arthur Scorrier is con- 
cerned, for I am as inferior to him 
mentally, morally, and socially as—as 
—as—I feel myself to be. I can’t say 
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anything stronger than that. Oh dear 
—dear—dear! what am I fit for, 
Isabelle ? not for the life I am going 
to lead, that is certain.” 

“You never thought yourself fit ’ 
for the , life .we ‘led at Bayswater ; 
whether | you think . -yourself too bad 
for sit, or too good, I can’t make out.” 

Nor:can I, Cissy. ‘said, her voice 
and manner, both lapsing ,into care- 
lessness ; ; “Bayswater, has: its merits 
—so have I. . Bayswater has its own 
private . little” sins ,and_ wickednesses, 
and,its public faults and feeblenesses,. 
so” have On. the whole I'm.inclined 
to ‘think’, that we are more ‘worthy of 
each. ther, than and I shall 
ever: 

‘Some. ‘people would hint’ at dis. 
content” ~being at,the bottom of, these 
confessions,”. Isabelle: -said, laughing. 
“Come;, ‘Cissy,,it’ all ‘onsense; you're 
not so .ungirl- -like ‘as-not ,to. be very. 
happy on this first. day of your en- 
gagement with’such a nice fellow as 
Mr. Scorrier," 
| ‘wonder if -he as much 
as I do. what made him want to marry, 
me,and.what makes me,want to Marry. 
him, ~ because | I-, do..want “to marry 
him,” Cissy said, gazing out absently 
over. the sea. ‘I wonder if he recog- 
nizes in me an undeveloped power of 
becoming a village gossip of the upper 
class ? They say the sculptor sees his 
statue in the rough block. What can 
he see in me ?” 

“‘Something very nice, and plea- 
sant, and comfortable, to be prosaic,” 
Isabelle said, turning away from the 
sea-view, and shivering alittle. ‘And 
what he sees he will find, I feel quite 
sure; when shall you be married, 
Cissy? I want to come and stay with 
you,.and help you to, arrange your 
house prettily. .A bachelor is sure to 
have everything -hideous about him, 
whatever capabilities there may. be in 
his house and furniture.” 
| not be, in my own house. 
much. some time,” Cissy said,. 
gravely. «Tam going on the stage.” 


“What!” her cousin said, spring- 
ing in front, in order to look in Cissy’s 
face; ‘going where ?—out of your 
mind I should think ; what should 
you goon the stage for, and why now, 
when you're to. be settled so-soon ?” 

“Oh! don’t you. understand? No, 
you don’ t understand,” Cissy said, im- 
patiently ; ; “Ihave nothing, that’s worth 
giving, not even a name, to the man I 
marry.” 

“Well, my dear, . name 

you had, you,could not. keep jit: when, 
once the man had married you,’ ' Isa-, 
belle said, sagaciously ; “if you ‘were 
only able to.be. contented, how sweet 
you would be—even ‘ your discontent. 
is nice in some way, or other.”" 

“ I hope Arthur Scorrier will share, 
those sentiments with you, Isabelle,”, 
* Cissy said, getting bright again. But 
_ Still, as they walked home, briskly, she 
"went on, expounding her views on the 
subject ‘of the stage to Isabelle. . 


"CHAPTER 
MARRIED. 


IT was an accomplished fact.’ Arthur, ' 
Scorrier and Cecile were married,. and 
coming home after a month’s desultory, 
wandering about together—coming 
home to-night. I left them at Pen- 
zance, in the autumn, and in the first 
flush of their engagement. I rejoin 
them and recommence following their 
fortunes in the early spring, in the 
characteristic . marriage | ‘month of 
smiles and tears, April.’ 

It has not been thought profitable 
to dwell on the intervening time. . It 
is enough to say here that Cissy had, 
after many prayers and much solicita- 
tion from all around her, relinquished 
her dream, and bidden a final farewell 
to the dramatic plan that had been so 
dear to her. . With what sorrow she. 
had done so cannot be told by a third 
person to unsympathetic and unin- 
terested others. How, indeed, should 
strangers be other than unsympathetic 
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and uninterested about such a thing,. 
since even those who knew her best, 
and loved her best, deemed the desire 
but’a girlish gush—an excited enthu- 
siasm—a folly—a dream—an impro- 
priety. Whatever it had been, after 
pursuing it eagerly for a time, eagerly 
and earnestly and practically, Cecile 
gave it up—gave it up just when it 
promised most fairly, after long 
weeks of hard labour, of incessant 
training and instruction, and talk on 
the subject. Gave it up when she 
had secured the promise of a re- 
munerative engagement; gave it up 
when it was dearest to her. The 
immediate cause of her thus giving 
up when so near the goal, was not 
the sorrowing of friends and_ the 
surmonising of acquaintances over 
her perverse inclination. It was a 
chance expression of Arthur Scorrier’s 
that checked her in mid-career. ‘I 
wish I had thought twice before I 
pledged myself to let you do what 
won't be too consistent with the 
other half of your life—that of a 
professional man’s wife ; besides, you'll 
never be all to me, or rather I 
shall never be all to you: you will 
have your art,” he said, one day, 
when she was launching out lavishly 
in praise of her possible future. She 
hesitated for a few moments ; it was 
a very brief battle between the artist 
and the woman, and the woman won. 
She thought of the possibility of 
other things besides glory and ad- 
vancement on the boards. She 
thought of the namelessness, and the 
friendlessness, and the homelessness 
that might be hers, in case she was 
weaker or less lucky than she hoped to 
be. She thought. of the weariness 
that had often been her portion, even 
when contemplating a triumph : and 
the contemplation of a future triumph 
is a more exhilirating thing than the 
triumph itself very often. She thought 
of the blissful, sober certainty that 
she would enjoy, when shielded by 
this man, who loved her for her own 


wayward self, regardless of what she 
had and what she lacked; and so she 
said— 

“Tt shall be, in all ‘Tespects, as if 
you had not pledged yourself, Arthur : 
what will you tell me to do now?” 

‘Will you really give it up, Cissy, 
and be the wife of my home as well 
as of my heart, without feeling it to 
be a dreadful sacrifice?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘We won't talk of sacrifices—they 
sound so big, that I feel crushed 
when they are mentioned in connec- 
tion with myself. Yes, I will give it 
up, and let you take me for richer, 
for’ poorer, without ever hinting 
— desire to make myself less of 
a dear bargain to you.” 

So it was settled : and now they 
were married ; and only Cecile herself 
knew whether this abnegation of her 
intention took rank in her mind as a 
sacrifice or not. 

‘‘T only hope your circumstances 
justify you in taking a fine-lady wife, 
without a penny in her pocket,” his 
mother had said to him, on the occa- 
sion of his farewell visit to her before 
his marriage; ‘she'll neither save 
nor gain; not but what that plan of 
going on the stage made my flesh 
creep.” 

“She has given it up; so there 
need be no more said about it,” he 
replied, rather coldly ; “and asto my 
circumstances, they will stand all the 
wear and tear Cissy will subject them 
to, I’m sure of that. Anyway, she 
shall never be worried about money, 
the darling.” 

“Tf you had any real regard for 
her, you would know that it was for 
her ultimate good to give her as clear 
an understanding as you can about 
your moncy-saahers as soon as pos- 
sible,” his mother had rejoined; and 
then the; conversation had ended. 
But enough had been said to make 
Arthur determine that, let what would 
come to him, he would carefully keep 
that topic down in all after-confi- 
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dences with his mother. “A very 
little of that sort of thing would be 
enough to make Cissy see things 
leaden-hued,” he said to himself; 
‘and, after all, there is no need for 
it; if there was, of course it would 
be different; but we shall get on 
very well without my wife counting 
every penny that she spends.” 

Cecile’s ¢rousseau was a very effec- 
tive one. It had been admirably 
contrived and carried out by Mrs. 
Vargrave, assisted by a Bond Street 
milliner and dressmaker, aided by 
persuasive young men at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, and a few subordinate 
beings in the shape of boot-makers, 
trunk-makers, hosiers, and glovers. 
“A good first appearance in such a 
village as I fancy Danebury to be is 
everything—everything,” Mrs. Var- 
grave had said. Accordingly, in 
order to accomplish this good first 
appearance, Mrs. Vargrave expended 
nearly the whole of the two hundred 
pounds. which her husband had given 
to Cissy for her wedding outfit, in 
what would be seen—in silks and 
satins and laces,. and exquisite dress- 
ing-table and travelling appointments. 
The kind-hearted lady looked at 
and longed for a Cashmere shawl for 
her niece, and relinquished the pur- 
chase of it unwillingly on hearing 
the price—{200. After this feat of 
practical economy, she launched out 
more freely than before into laces and 
other lovelinesses with which Cecile 
could have very well dispensed. The 
result of this management on her 
part was, that Cissy found the two 
hundred pounds was gone before she 
had secured a single useful or neces- 
sary article. 

“Who would have thought that it 
was slipping away so?” Mrs. Vargrave 
asked, in penitent bewilderment ; “we 
must ask your uncle for a little more, 
dear.” 

“Not for another sou,” Cissy said, 
firmly. “I must have my own way in 
this, as you have had yours about the 


trousseau, aunt. I will do with- 
out.” 

« But you cannot.” 

«But I must and will; more than 
this, Uncle James must never know 
that we have mismanaged his libera- 
lity so terribly.” She claimed a 
partnership in the mismanagement, 
though she had had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. ‘You will pro- 
mise me this, won’t you, aunt? If 
you do not, I shall marry with a 
weight on my mind.” 

Mrs. Vargrave gave the promise 
required of her, and Cissy rested 
satisfied. However, when she set- 
tled down in her Danebury home, and 
unpacked the Russian leather travel- 
ling-trunks, she found a liberal supply 
of all the things she had declared 
she would go without. ‘‘ Poor dear 
Aunt Vargrave ! she has deprived her- 
self and Isabelle, in order to send me 
forth well-fitted,” young Mrs. Scorrier 
said to herself, with the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. She was so touched 
by this amende that Mrs. Vargrave 
had made for what had been only 
over-generosity, that she told her 
husband the whole of the little inci- 
dent—told it to him before she had 
regained composure, or the absolute 
command of her voice, thus con- 
firming him in his previous idea, 
that ‘‘ Cissy was over-sensitive about 
such matters, and must be kept from 
all contact with, and knowledge of 
them.” 

He felt himself to be very fully re- 
paid for all the trouble he had taken 
to get her there, when he saw her 
pleasure and delight in her new 
home. They had spoken about it a 
good deal, and she had made him 
give her a ground-plan of the house, 
in order that she might think over the 
important subject of how she would 
have it fitted up. Then she had 
asked him something about the furni- 
ture that was in the house already, 
but in the same breath she had sug- 
gested that, “probably that was only 
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temporary,” he had answered her 
carelessly that, “he had a table to 
dine at and chairs to sit upon,” and 
Cissy had said, “Oh! yes—we will 
soon have things very different, at no 
great expense, won't we, Arthur ?— 
taste and chintz, and muslin, and 
flowers—and a few well-chosen, and 
good ornaments (I abhor cheap ones) 
work wonders.” 

After saying this, and his hearing 
her say it without attempting to 
correct her, it was like a delightful 
dream to come to the perfect home 
he had made for himself—and still to 
feel as she did, that exquisite as 
it was already, a few touches more 
would improve, not over-do. ‘There 
is one room that I have never touched, 
because I had no use for it,” Mr. 
Scorrier said, taking his wife’s hand, 
and drawing her hurriedly along with 
him. ‘I had serious thoughts, at 
one time, of making it a smoking- 
room; but then again I contemplated 
the possible contingency of a wife, 
and determined to leave it undefiled 
for that unknown she. This is the 
room: you can see what taste and 
chintz and muslin, to say nothing of 
the well-chosen ornaments, can do 
here.” 

He opened the door of a western- 
fronted room as he spoke, and Cissy 
found herself in a place whose capa- 
bilities were worthy of her choicest 
efforts. It was not a very lofty room, 
but long and light, through the cir- 
cumstance of the whole of the side 
which faced the west being given up 
to French windows. 

« A jolly room it will be, when you 
have cultivated it, to have your new 
institution kettledrum in. Eh, Cissy ? 

« Yes,” Cissy said, ‘a lovely room, 
that shall be a marvel of economical 
ingenuity, Arthur; but who is to come 
and kettledrum in it?” she added, 
with the look that he was beginning 
to know so well—the look that might 
so readily develop into one of dis- 
content. ‘Don't lead me to expect 


ever to see any one now that I have 
trained down to the calm contempla- 
tion of unbroken solitude,” she con- 
tinued, laughing. 

“You start in your sphere with 
bright hopes, I must say,” he said, in 
rather a hurt tone. 

“My dear Arthur, I shall be quite 
as well pleased not to know and be 
known as I should be if the reverse 
were the case. I have had my day 
—my fling, I was going to call it, 
but that expression is -a part of the 
vagabondism of the past, with which 
I have quite done. Don’t devise little 
tame junkettings for me, please, dear, 
because it will trouble you to do it, 
and I shall not appreciate it when it’s 
done. I will take what comes quite 
in my way, of what is called pleasure 
and social intercourse, but I will 
never go one inch out of my way to 
get it.” 

“Your life will not be as happy as 
it might be, then?” he said, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Yes it will. I shall have you 
and myself, and all this ;” she waved 
her hand in a comprehensive manner 
that indicated she was including the 
house and garden in her list of 
compensating things. ‘ Now, come 
on, Arthur; supper in that dining- 
room by candle-light, with the 
window open, will be quite a poet- 
ical thing. I saw a hypatica, as 
I drove up to the door, in full flower. 
I marked the spot, and now I will 
go and root it up, and put it in a vase 


on the supper-table, and look at it- 


till it gives me dreams of the wealth 
of flowers we will have about us in the 
coming summer.” 

“T will get you something fairer 
and rarer than the hypatica, if you 
will come with me to the conserva- 
tory,” he said. And Cecile laughed 
her acquiescence, and told him it was 
‘‘all grand in comparison with her 
expectations. A country surgeon’s 
wife to be able to go to her conser- 
vatory and get a rare plant, and to 


‘rendered herself unavailable. 
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be given carte blanche to fit up an 
oblong paradise, may be excused for 
not falling into the ways of humility 
just directly, may she not, Arthur? 
if Mrs. Hepburn does not crush me 
by ignoring my existence here alto- 
gether, she will find that I shall be 
guilty of the gross impertinence of 
standing erect before her —perhaps of 
treating her as an equal.” 

“You talk great nonsense about 
Mrs. Hepburn,” Arthur said, angrily. 
His heart had softened considerably 
towards Mrs. Hepburn of late. She 
had been very flatteringly judicious 
in her manner towards him just 
before his marriage; softer, sadder, 
and more subdued altogether than 
there was any open cause for the 
mistress of Glene being. That the 
making Cissy his wife was a thing 
that was repugnant to Cissy’s old 
friend, for some reason or other, was 
evident. But it did not disgust him 
with Amelia that it should be so. 
Someway or other, it never does dis- 
gust a man with one woman that she 
should be antagonistic to his marriage 
with another. He attributes it to 
ingenuous, even if mistaken, regard 
for his welfare—to a flattering love of 
ruling him herself—to anything, in- 
deed, save the rank envy and jea- 
lousy which might with justice in 
most cases be applied to it. These 
strictures do not apply to such an 
exceptional event as an old genuine 
love burying his dead, and marrying 
some one else when ‘the object ” has 
In this 
latter case, it is only fair, only womanly 
and natural, and well for the said object 
to feel that it would have been only 
what she had a right to expect of 
him, if he had sorrowed a little 
longer. And feeling this, she cannot 
think a woman’s best of the woman 
who has succeeded her. She (the 
succeeded) cannot think the one who 
has caused her memory to pale, quite 
so capable, or so clever, or so polished 
or amiable, or pretty, or tosum up in 


one comprehensive word, quite so 
“ suitable,” as she would have desired 
to see the woman whom the old love 
has wedded. We are human—con- 
sequently weak—and it is only 
human to question— 

‘Is it well to wish thee happy, having 

known mie, to decline 


On a lower range of feelings and a nar- 
rower heart than mine,’ 


And to answer, “No, it is not only 
not well, but it is utterly impossible, 
to do it.” It is hard, painful to the 
last degree, after having been a man’s 
ideal yourself, to see that man go 
down with glad contentment on to a 
lower platform, and arrange himself 
upon it for life with ‘some piece of 
mediocrity of the very type at which 
he and you have laughed together in 
the brighter days that are gone by. 
Ay di me! But these are they, out 
of which the good wives and mothers 
are fashioned. The beings who en- 
riched the shining hours of the 
brighter past have had their day— 
and wasted it. 

Which reflections do not, by any 
manner of means, apply to the case 
in point—the case of Arthur Scorrier 
and the woman who had loved and 
married, and the other woman who 
had scorned and then softened to 
him. There was no old romance 
between Mrs. Hepburn and the hus- 
band of her friend. No old romance 
to be bruised, and mangled, and 
manipulated out of the fair shape it 
had hitherto worn by busy tongues 
and meddlesome hands. Still, though 
this was wanting, she gave him to 
understand, before she married him, 
that, when he did marry, a pleasant 
element would be gone out of her 
life. She also gave him to under- 
stand that she was not a happy 
woman in her own house, and with 
her own husband. And this she did 
without actually complaining of Mr. 
Hepburn, or of her life at Glene. 
Had she done so openly, Mr. Scor- 
rier would have blamed her for an 
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unwifely and unwomanly want of 


reticence and reserve. As it was, he 
pitied her. 
“Good-bye. And it is indeed 


good-bye ; for Cissy does not like 
ladies’ society, so I shall see very 
little of you after she comes,” Mrs. 
Hepburn said, when Mr. Scorrier 
rose up to depart, on the occasion of 
his farewell visit. 

“Oh! doesn’t she ?” he said, du- 
biously, feeling uncertain as to whe- 
ther he was being challenged to de- 
fend his future wife’s taste in the 
matter of social intercourse, or not. 

Mrs. Hepburn shook her head, and 
smiled her clear, chilling smile. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘we were none 
of us brilliant enough, or well enough 
versed in the ways of the world that 
she was versed in, for Miss Cecile 
Vargrave ; and I don’t suppose Mrs. 
Scorrier will be more tolerant.” 

“Oh yes, she will,” Arthur said ; 
and then he hurriedly got himself 
away, feeling not indignant with the 
woman who could be malignant 
enough to hazard a doubt about his 
almost bride, but a little sorry, not to 
say annoyed, that Cissy should ever 
have been conspicuous for such sen- 
timents. It was some remembrance 
of what Amelia had said, and seemed 
to feel, on the occasion of his parting 
visit which caused him to tell his 
wife, on the night of their return, 
that she ‘talked great nonsense 
about Mrs. Hepburn.” It vexed him 
to see that his wife was ready to put 
herself into opposition to the wife of 
his kind old friend ; more especially 
since that kind old friend’s wife had 
of late shown herself very well-in- 
clined towards him. He had lived 
too long at Danebury not to be alive 
to the advantages of being on a per- 
fectly good footing at Glene. How 
could they be this, he asked himself, 
if Cissy was going to be ready to re- 
sent slights, and rebuff patronage 
before either were offered to her? 


This subject of intercourse with 
Glene had been looked at in a differ- 
ent light during those sunny autumn 
days at Penzance. Then he had 
assured Cissy that it was a matter of 
no importance whatever whether Mrs. 
Hepburn saw fit to be agreeable on 
equal terms or not. Now he was 
back, and the atmosphere of the 
place was about him to the degree of 
making him feel that it was of im- 
portance. “It would be disgusting 
to live here as a married man, and 
not to be friendly with the people 
I have been most friendly with as a 
bachelor,” he explained to Cissy as 
they sat at supper. 

“T don’t think that it altogether 


depends upon me,” Cissy said, quietly. 


‘‘Yes ; it will pretty nearly alto- 
gether depend upon you ; she’s a very 
sensitive woman, and if you receive 
the first efforts at an intimacy coldly, 
she will cease to make them,” he 
said in a tone of thorough conviction. 

Cissy laughed. ‘As she was nei- 
ther sensitive nor sensible in the days 
I knew her, I may be forgiven if the 
sudden: development of these qualities 
in her throws me off my balance a 
little.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that you 
may make it very pleasant to each 
other, if you like. I am the last man 
in the world to wish my wife to seat 
herself below the salt; you know 
that, Cissy ; but old Hepburn has 
been like a father to me, and if you 
can hit it off with her, I shall be very 
much pleased.” 

More for the sake of changing that 
subject than because she had any 
curiosity about the one she intro- 
duced, Cissy asked— 

“What shall I do, Arthur, when 
you are away on your professional 
rounds—just at first, I mean—till I 
get the habit of a country life upon 
me—you’re away hours, sometimes, 
are you not ?” 

“Yes, I am,” he answered, slowly. 
*«« My darling ! don’t think I haven't 
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asked myself that same question : it 
will be hard for. you, horribly dull, 
after the life you havé led.” 

“Can't I go with you ?” 

«« Sometimes, yes ; but I can’t have 
you waiting about at cottage doors, 
while there is fever within, or some- 
thing equally bad ; besides, I gene- 
rally ride long distances.” 

“Can't I ride too? have you a 
horse for me ?” 

“] shall get one at once,” he 
said ; “I have nothing in my stable 
good enough for you, dear.” 

“Oh dear, how lucky I am!” 
Cissy cried, starting up. ‘ I’m stag- 
gered by the contemplation of my 
own good fortune every now and 
then, Arthur; don’t be too good to 
me, or I shall get to rank my deserts 
too highly.” 

“That is impossible,” he said, 
catching her hands, and looking affec- 
tionately in her face. She shut her 
eyes, and bent her head away from his 
observation. ‘No searching regard, 
if you please, Arthur; I don’t profess 
to be able to stand it ; I lived a life, 
and knew many people, and did many 
things, before: I. knew you: I didn't 
begin on Amelia Foster's wedding- 
day; supposing I’ told you 
i She stopped, and he asked eagerly 

—* What? you told her 
what ?” 

«On second ae supposing I 
don’t tell you?” she said, calmly facing 
him again; will be more com- 
fortable, and my conscience isn’t very 
heavily burdened, Arthur. I am long- 
ing for to-morrow morning, and the 
traditional interview with the cook— 
fancy me at the head of a respectable 
English household, ordering dinner !” 
“You'll order a household as you 
you do everything else you like to do, 
magnificently,” he said, admiringly. 
She -was so very pretty—more thar 
that—so..very charming,” with that 
inoffensive consciousnéss of being 
charming “which presupposes other 


people being pleased, that his admira- 


tion was well justified. «I will make 
her happy-at any cost,” he said to 
himself; and somehow he thought 


that it would cost a -— deal to make 
her so. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BRIDE AT HOME. 


THE news that Mr. Scorrier had 
brought home his wife travelled round 
about Danebury very. fast. . People 
received the intelligence with little 
bursts of delighted surprise, as if they 
had not been expecting it daily and 
talking about it hourly for the last 
month. The sensation spread through 
every grade like a fever. Mrs. Hep- 
burn heard of: it, and was thrilled by 
it asshe sat before her dressing-glass 
and suffered her maid to conduct her 
uninteresting toilet. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scorrier came home last night,” that 
functionary observed, with: undiplo- 
matic abruptness; ‘and they do say 
she was dressed beautiful—quite too 
grand for Danebury.” f 

‘The people down in the village 
think anything grand that is cut after 
a newer pattern than their. grand- 
mothers wore,” Mrs. Hepburn said, 
tartly ; and the adroit maid, who was 
a time-server through the exigencies 
of her Position, fell with celerity’into 
that vein, and replied— es 

“Oh yes, ma’am, they do, indeed ; 
they have no notion: of’ style. I’m 
sure when I come here first, I did’nt 
know which was ladies and which was 
the other class.” 

“ That will do, Davis,” Mrs. Hep- 
burn said, coldly; and Davis }under- 
stood that silence was to 7“ in the 
place of loquacity. 

The poor people heard of that Te- 
turn and rejoiced ; for though: Arthur 
Scorrier had instituted a partner’who 
had undertaken the full duties ofthe 
firm during the young: surgeon's ab- 
sence, he had been missed,‘ and:prayed 
for,’ and sighed and . longed: for, : as 
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clever, kind-hearted, untiring men in 
his profession are missed, and prayed, 
and’ sighed, and longed for by the 
sick and the suffering.. And the gen- 
tlepeople of the village, the class that 
took a lower stand than Glene, and a 
higher one than Danebury, though 
they were compelled’ to live in it, 
heard of that return, and fluttered 
about exstatically to call upon one an- 
other, and discuss the bride, since the 
time was too young to invade her yet. 
The partner who had been recently 
taken to share his labours and profits 
by Mr. Scorrier found himself warmly 
welcomed in many. houses on this day. 
It was.thought that hewould have seen 
the bride; that he would have been 
at the house in an excess of good 
- feeiing..to. welcome the happy wan- 
derers:home.” But-Mr. Monsell had 
nothing to tell. He threw an expres- 
sion of utter: indifference about Mrs. 
Scortier,;.and all concerning her, into 
his face, and; the expression’ diffused 
itself.‘over his’ figure. By the whole 
fairs pink; slim, and prim 
qué, was: expressed. that he 
ateleast. was disposed to combat 
any claims to consideration which 
Mrs. ‘Scorrier might put forth. “« Mrs. 
Monsell, will.call on her. by-and-by, 
I suppose,” he said; “but I really 
have :no time to take an interest in 
such things.”: 
Mrs. Monsell meanwhile 
glowering in her own house, aching 
to call-and see how things really were 
at the Scorriers, and telling herself, 
and every one who came ‘near her, 
that she.really could not:make up her 
mind :to take so much. trouble yet. 
Mrs. Monsell wasasmall, black-haired, 
black-browed woman,~ with" a_ bad 
complexion, which:.she was-wont to 
alludé=to; as Southern: inshue. In 
furtherance. of this view ofzher skin, 
she adopted: a mannérx which ‘she 
believed; to, be’ a happy..combination 
of languen and: stateliness, ‘and which 


was, when: looked at »bys impartial . 


spectators,-a lazily-insolent one. ‘She 


was in reality keenly anxious for the 
time to arrive when she might, with 
due regard to her own ideas of eti- 
quette, call on, and find out the 
bride. But she’ would not have 
admitted being so on any account. 
She had an idea that people in society 
were never anxious about: anything, 
and as she was very much’ bent on 
impressing it on Danebury | that she 
had, previous to her advent there, 
been very much in society, ‘she was 
always acting strictly in. accordance 
with some canons of her own concep- 
tion, and so wearying, or insulting, 
or disgusting, all such as were’ un- 
lucky enough to come in contact with 
her. Mrs. Monsell was put out to no 
small degree now, for she had‘ come 
to Danebury ‘a stranger, only two 
months before, and the interest she 
excited had* been flaccid: and _ limp 
compared with’ that caused by Mrs. 
Scorrier. Glene, and greater’ than 
Glene, Castlenau and its compeers, 
had ignored her existence, though they 
employed her husband professionally ; 
and she had accepted that being 
ignored, because to be other’ than 
ignored by such people had in truth 
never entered into her wildest ima- 
ginnings. But now old Mrs. Pottinger 
and her daughters came to see her, 
and looked out of her window while 
they were sitting in comfort on her 
sofa, and wondered and speculated as 
to when Mrs. Hepburn would pass on 
her way to the Scorriers, and whether 
Mrs. Scorrier ‘‘ would ever go out to 
tea, or if she would move in the other 
set that only’ dined.” That’ there 
should be a doubt on the subject was 
odious to Mrs.:Monsell, since such a 
doubt had never been expressed about 
her, and yet she willing to 
degrade her order’ by” “declaring ‘that 
another surgeon’s ‘wife would: not be 
admitted to the*6tler'’ set. she 
compromised’ ‘maftters' between her 
saying— 


-- Perhaps” she ‘may like being 
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noticed by that ill-bred Mrs. Hepburn, 
who gives herself such airs,” which 
was a sacrilegious way of speaking of 
Glene that made the Pottingers wince 
and feel like traitors, even though 
they admired the daring of this out- 
sider. 

“ Mrs. Hepburn and Mrs. Scorrier 
are old friends, I think I have under- 
stood,” Mrs. Pottinger said apologeti- 
cally; ‘it would hardly be like Mrs. 
Hepburn noticing Mrs. Scorrier, if 
they should continue the intimacy.” 

“Ah! I dare say they were friends 
formerly ; it’s notorious that Mr. Hep- 
burn married very much _ beneath 
him,” Mrs. Monsell said, tossing her 
tight shining black head, and pulling 
her straight hard-lipped mouth down 
at the corners, with an air of scorn 
she would not have endeavoured to 
express, had her worthy merits re- 
ceived the recognition of neighbour- 


' ing dinner-givers, instead of being 


only suffered to display themselves at 
those most detestable of all amal- 
gamations, the Danebury high teas. 
Small wonder that, as the memory 
of all she endured at these festive 
gatherings smote her, the waspish 
little woman should remember and 
relate how notorious the fact was that 
“Mr. Hepburn had married beneath 
him.” 

«I think, as we are such old 
friends of Mr. Scorrier, we may be 
forgiven for looking in to-day, —don’t 
you think so?” Mrs. Pottinger asked, 
when she had. recovered from the 
shock Mrs. Monsell’s energetically 
delivered words had caused her. 

“Qh! I have no doubt you may,” 
Mrs. Monsell replied, with an air 
that seemed to say that Mrs. Scorrier 
ought to be gladly grateful for the 
smallest favours. ‘‘ Very kind of you, 
I think—I hope I shall find time to 
go one day of the week.” 

“There is not very much to take 
up one’s time in Danebury, is there?” 
Fanny Pottinger said, timidly. And 
then Mrs. Monsell fell upon that in- 


offensive family and crushedthem with 
a’ recital of all she did, and all she 
read, until thePottingers, who belonged 
to that class which never reads any- 
thing, and never does anything which 
leaves a trace behind, felt humbled, 
angry with her, and sorry for them- 
selves—a frame of mind in which 
Mrs. Monsell frequently dismissed 
her visitors. 

Meanwhile, Cissy was trying to get 
herself to feel that the beautiful little 
house, walled in so closely, to which 
she had been brought, was the goal 
itself—not merely a halting-place on 
her way to the goal. Hers had been 
such a nomad life that it was only 
natural that she should find the idea 
of a permanent place a hard one to 
realize. ‘* What have you been doing 
all the morning, Cissy ?” her husband 
asked, when he came home to lun- 
cheon ; and Cissy, who was almost 
now worn out by fatigue from doing 
it, had to reply. 

‘‘ Nothing — absolutely nothing ; 
unless wandering up and down, and 
trying to feel sure that I shall not 
have to pack up and move on ina 
few days counts for anything.” 

“The wish is not father to the 
thought that you may have to do it, 
I hope?” he said. 

She shuddered and shrugged her 
shoulders. “Indeed no; the fascina- 
tion of perpetual motion may over- 
come me again at some future time, 
but at present I have had enough of 
it. There have been moments in my 
life when I have sympathized with 
the little men with their hats on the 
backs of their heads, who stand about 
in old-fashioned engravings of church- 
yards, looking longingly at tombs 
with “ Here is rest” upor. them ; but 
those moments have passed quickly. 
Now I have found a pleasanter rest 
than the tomb, and I mean to be 
content to dwell in it.” 

He saw that she meant what she 
said. He saw, too, that she had 
been endeavouring to make the 
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home-like feeling hers by giving the 
few undefinable womanly touches to 
the rooms, which had already feminized 
their aspect. ‘I hope you won't 
weary of it—I hope to heaven you 
won't weary of it, Cissy ; what would 
become of us both if you did?” he 
said, seriously, ‘I wish I knew your 
life better than I do, dear, that I might 
try to reproduce some of the plea- 
santest elements in it.” 

“‘ Never say that again.” She had 
laid her head down on his shoulder 
when he commenced speaking, but 
when ‘he spoke the last sentence she 
lifted’ herself up quickly, and spoke 
out her request sharply, ‘‘ Never say 
that again, Arthur,” she repeated ; 
‘the pleasantest element of my past 
life: brought to bear upon me now 
might ruin me altogether. There, we 
have talked nonsense enough, let us 
go and sit down soberly, and eat our 
luncheon, or we shall be having 
indigestion from long fasting.” 

“‘T would drive you out this after- 
noon,” Mr. Scorrier said, when they 
were presently out in the garden, 
Cecile searching for spring flowers in 
order that she might make her rooms 
look still more like a bower. 

“You would—and why won't you?” 
she asked. 

‘Because I think the Hepburns 
will come ; and I should like you to 
be at home to see them; he has not 
been well, poor old fellow, while I 
have been away.” 

‘Have you been to Glene already?” 
Cissy asked. 

“Yes—I rode up this morning ; 
Monsell had told me that Mr. Hep- 
burn was not well, so I just looked 
in: he is very much altered, looks 
haggard and worn—he has got old 
suddenly.” 

“Did you see Amelia ?” 

Ves,” 

“Did she ask for me?” 

“Of course she did.” 

“ Ask for me as ‘Cissy,’ or as your 
wife ?” 


“I really forget—I think she spoke 
of you as my wife; and yet she men- 
tioned yourname. Why?. What do 
you deduce from her doing, or not 
doing it?” 

«And she told you they were com- 
ing ?” Cissy said, without answering 
his question. 

“Yes: she said they intended com- 
ing. Here come some other friends of 
mine, the Pottingers,” he added, going 
forward to meet the late’ rector’s 
widow and her heavy brigade of 
daughters heartily. 

“I wonder how long they’ll stay,” 
was Cissy’s thought as she under- 
went the laborious ceremony of in- 
troduction to and _ hand-shakings 
with four women, who all looked 
like unrevised and unimproved edi- 
tions of each other. She did not 
value the evident admiration for her 
which they were disposed to develop. 
She saw at a glance that they were 
weary one-idea’d women, with as 
huge a capacity for boring as she had 
for being bored. ‘This is’ one of 
the trials I promised to undergo with 
patience in the marriage-service, I 
suppose,” she thought; ‘‘I don’t re- 
member vowing to be calmly cheerful 
under the infliction of the Pottingers 
and others of that ilk; but I must 
have done it, or Arthur wouldn’t look 
as if I was so flagrantly derelicting 
from my duty.” 

‘‘Danebury is a sweet spot, don’t 
you think, Mrs. Scorrier?” Mrs. 
Pottinger asked, as if she had in- 
vented Danebury. 

“Oh! a lovely place you will think 
when you have seen it,” her daugh- 
ters chorussed. ‘We always think 
there is no place in the world to be 
compared to it!” As the Misses 
Pottinger had been born in Dane- 
bury, and had never moved themselves 
beyond its charmed precincts, their 
authority on this subject was indis- 
putable. Cissy gave as much praise 
to Danebury as she was allowed to 
give ; but this was a topic on which 
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the Pottingers were eloquent, not to 
say diffuse. 

“‘ Some friends of ours, who have 
been up the Rhine, find the scenery 
round Danebury infinitely preferable 
_—infinitely,” Mrs. Pottinger said, as 
earnestly as if she were touting for a 
tourist hotel. ‘They tell me that 
there is a something about here—a 
something which they can’t describe 
and which is wanting on.the Rhine, 
that makes them regard this as vastly 
superior.” 

‘Perhaps it’s the absence of the 
Rhine,” Mrs. Scorrier said, gravely. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” Mrs. Pottin- 
gersaid, grasping at the happy thought ; 
“they went there—their name was 
Filmer—perhaps, you may know them 
as you have been living in Bayswater. 
Ah! but, to be sure, they lived in 
Bermondsey—but as I was saying they 
went to Germany on account of their 
youngest daughter's health.” Cecile 
took a glance at her husband when 
the narrative had reached this point, 
and he vainly tried to stem the tide. 

‘Had we not better get into the 
house out of this sun?” he said, 
walking towards the drawing-room 
French window. The visitors flut- 
tered after him, and Cissy lingered 
a moment behind, wondering what 
the result would be if she didn’t go 
in at all. But simultaneously the 
reflection that it was only a question 
of hearing a little more or less of the 
same sort of talk, and that she might 
as well attempt to get inured as soon 
as possible to what would, henceforth, 
be so largely her portion, smote her, 
and she followed them into the room 
before they had time to notice that 
she had lingered behind. The Pot- 
tingers had not got themselves into 
seats yet; they were fluttering about, 
ready to praise, and be reminded by 
what they saw of something similar 
or something dissimilar. Ready, in 
fact, to be agreeable after their lights, 
which were dim. 

«So, as I was saying,” Mrs. Pot- 


tinger resumed, the instant she had 
caught her hearers again, ‘the Fil- 
mers being advised by one of the first 
physicians of the day to go some- 
where on account of their youngest 
daughter’s health ———” 

«Susannah was the second daugh- 
ter, mamma,” Miss Pottinger. inter- 
rupted. 

she was—no, she couldn't 
have been,” Mrs. Pottinger argued, 
falling into most cruel anxiety on the 
subject at once, ‘‘ because I remember 
a most touching letter Mrs. Filmer 
wrote to me from Baden, in which 
she spoke of the ‘ rose of health being 
restored to the cheeks of her youngest.’ 
She had a gift for letter-writing. I 
always say it is quite a gift, and a 
most enviable one; don’t you think 
so, Mrs. Scorrier ?” 

“I suppose it gives some people 
pleasure to write long letters,” Cissy 
said. 

“Ah! but think of the pleasure it 
gives others to receive them!” Mrs. 
Pottinger said triumphantly ; to which 
Cissy replied that ‘Certainly, she had 
not thought of that.” 

Then there was a little pleasant talk 
of the anecdotal order, about the Fil- 
mers ; after which, Mrs. Pottinger, 
aided by her daughters, gave a lengthy, 
not to say a verbose, resumé of the 
chief events in Danebury during the 
last forty years. Cissy listened to all 
of it with exemplary fortitude. Asa 
proof of how successful her manner 
was, it may be mentioned that when 
Mrs. Pottinger brought her visit to a 
close, she gave the bride a pressing 
invitation to “go and have a quiet 
tea with her very soon.” 

When they were gone, and Arthur 
with them, as far as the garden-gates, 
Cissy threw herself back in her chair, 
buried her face in her hands, and 
thought. Thought with a fierce irre- 
pressible longing of some bygone days 
and pleasures, when her life had been 
full ; when each moment had brought 
its triumph or danger, its disagree- 
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ables or success; but when never a 
moment had brought monotony. “I 
don’t regret it; I don’t want to go 
back to it ; but why did that old wo- 
man talk about Badento me here?” she 
thought, pressing her fingers over her 
eyes, as if she would have pressed out 
some vision of the past that was either 
too dear-or too hateful to be calmly 
contemplated. ‘I can’t endure these 
people ; they will be all like thosewho 
have just been here—all of that order 
and habit of mind and thought, and 
I feel like a wild cat amongst them. 
My husband has a work to do, and 
where there is work and thought, 
there is life ; but I shall only live in 
memories, and they will hurt me till 
I die.” 

She sat on alone, seething in this 
mood for at least an hour. Mr. 
Scorrier had been called away to 
some accident eight miles from Dane- 
bury, and he had sent a hasty mes- 
sage to his wife, saying it was un- 
certain whether he could get back 
to dinner at seven or not. Her home 
was very pretty; so pretty that she 
could not help regretting that con- 
genial people were never likely to 
come and see her in it; so pretty that 
she could not bear to think of her life 
becoming gradually, unendurably 
monotonous in it. ‘I must take to 
doing something. I must have a 
speciality,” she thought. ‘ Oh, Ar- 
thur, poor Arthur!” 

It was easy enough to say that she 
‘“‘must take to doing something ;” 
but what was there for her to do? 
She was not a finished performer 
enough for her own playing and sing- 
ing to give her the smallest pleasure ; 
her ears had been too long accus- 
tomed to professional efforts, made in 
private, with zest for that. She could 
not read all day. Voracious and in- 
Satiable reader as she was, there 
would be times when it would be 
essential that she should stop a bit, 
and think about what she had 
read. Needlework was not engross- 


ing enough : she wanted some one to’ 
talk to her, who could talk, when 
she was working. As for painting— 
yes, she could paint; but she had 
had a master once, without whom she 
did not care to begin work afresh. 

“It resolves itself into this,” she 
said, aloud, raising her head up, and 
facing the situation, ‘I must just get 
over the time. Some wise old lady, 
whom I knew somewhere or other, 
used to say to me, eternally, till I 
wearied of the information, ‘We are 
all creatures of habit, my dear—all 
creatures of habit.’ I wonder when 
this creature will get into the habits 
of Danebury !” 

Then she grew unjust, telling her- 
self that if her husband did not so 
palpably dread weariness and vexation 
of spirit for her, she would not contem- 
plate the possibility of their eventually 
invading and overcoming her. ‘ But 
as it is,” she thought, “I’m justified to 
myself in fearing, when he, knowing 
all about it, fears so much for me.” 

Before the evil effects of this trying 
mood had passed away, the Hepburns 
came to see her: the old husband 
and the young wife came together in 
what looked like amicable state, and, 
on the outside, it appeared as if 
Amelia’s marriage had answered the 
most sanguine expectations of herself 
and friends. Mrs. Hepburn came to 
call on her old acquaintance, sur- 
rounded by all the insignia of her 
hardly-won and worn degree. She 
wore robes of state, and she came in 
an unimpeachable carriage, and her 
husband was in attendance on her, 
calling her “ my dear,” whenever he 
had occasion to speak to her. And 
withal she looked disappointed, beaten, 
and baffled in some way, when she 
met Arthur Scorrier’s wife. 

‘‘T have come before you can have 
had time to breathe or look round 
you,” she began, sweeping up hur- 
riedly to Cecile, who was feeling 
unequal to the encounter by reason 
of her late reflections; ‘but Mr. 
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Hepburn would come to-day, so it’s 
his inconsideration, not mine, that 
you'll be taxed to forgive.” 

“I can always promise to forgive 
that,” Cecile said, holding her hand 
out to the old gentleman, who was 
regarding her kindly, almost affec- 
tionately, over his wife’s shoulder. 
Then he came and surprised them 
both—and seemed to take himself by 
storm in making the proposition—by 
asking — 

Might he kiss her, like a father, 
for the sake of her husband, who was 
dear to him as a son?” 

It was not altogether a pleasant 
proposition ; indeed it was, on the 
contrary, a decidedly discomfiting 
one. Still, no young wife, loving her 
husband, could suggest impropriety 
by refusing a request so properly 
worded. 

“For Arthur's sake I will forget 
you are a stranger,” she said, lift- 
ing up her brow to him. Then he 
touched it with his grizzled mous- 
tache, and blessed her, and turned 
away,. trembling a little, and with 
tears in his eyes, praying that “she 
would make Arthur happy.” 

“Mr. Hepburn has been ill, and 
shaken, and is not quite himself yet,” 
Amelia said, in a hard tone of. plain 
explanation, as Cecile, a little thrown 
off her balance by this unexpected 
greeting, stood looking at him, with 
wide-open eyes and red cheeks. 
When his wife said that, Cecile looked 
at him with less thought of herself, 
and more of him, and saw that he 
was looking shaken indeed. He had 
grown very old since she had seen 
him last—old and sad-looking. The 
rosy smoothness of his skin was gone, 
and he was less suave in manner and 
appearance than he had been. 

“You have been very ill, I fear,” 
she said, gently. 

“Not ill, exactly; moped,” Amelia 
said ; ‘moped ; as who would not be 
here ? You have been very brave in 
your ignorance, Cissy; you couldn't 


have had an idea of what Danebury 
was.” 

“Oh, I don't know,” Cissy said, 
roused into opposition at once ; ‘I’m 
delighted with all I’ve seen:” - 

“Then I conclude you haven't 
seen much of either place or people, 
or Mr. Scorrier must possess a power 
of throwing a halo over things which 
isn’t possessed by—everybody.” 

‘I have not succeeded in changing 
the town-mouse into the country- 
mouse yet, you see,” Mr, Hepburn 
said, trying to smile in his old urbane 
way, as if he had not been at all upset 
by the little scene which has been 
described. 

«« Some people can’t help regretting 
what they have left, however much 
they like what they have come to,” 
Cecile said, hoping that at least she 
was saying a civil thing to the firm, 
whether the partners in it were in- 
dividually equally pleased or not. 
‘“« My husband,” she continued, ‘has 
a dread that I may find something 
wanting—I don't know what ; for as 
far as I have gone yet, it is all better 
than my deserts.” 

“Ah! but then you never did look 
forward to anything very brilliant— 
did you?” Mrs. Hepburn said. 
‘Now I was silly enough to faint 
my future so brightly in idea, that 
the reality can’t well help falling 
short of it. 

“And why did you take a less 
sombre view of your future?” Mrs. 
Hepburn asked of Cecile, and she 
had to collect her faculties, and to 
remind herself that Amelia spoke in 
utter unsympathetic ignorance and 
want of all power of appreciation in 
thus declaring. that she (Cissy) 
“never looked forward to anything 
bright”; she had to remind herself 
of this before she could say— 

‘* * There’s a Providence that shapes our 
ends 

_Rough-hew them as we will.’ 

“I -have every incentive now to aid 
Providence in shaping my ends.” 
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“Well! you certainly have every- 
thing very nice about you,” Mrs. 
Hepburn said, looking round in that 
offensively , approving. way which has 
the power for the moment of making 
a woman blush. for and hate -the 
things she has hitherto been satisfied 
with. ‘! Most.bachelors’ houses in the 
country, are , not fit to be entered by 
ladies—I mean new.houses, of course, 
got up by.the bachelors themselves ; 
but Mr. Scorrier is an exception to 
the rule ; not that you: care much for 
home-comforts and, ‘pretty things, do 
you, « Cissy > 

“No,” Cissy said... ‘I’m only fit 
for tents ‘and cheap boarding-houses, 
am 1?” Then, Arthur came in, and 
there was constraint. aA 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EIGHT YEARS AGO AT BADEN. ‘ 


A MAN must appear under a new 
aspect the first time he is seen with 
his“ wife by: those. who, have known 
before -he possessed. that. appen-. 
dage. . He stands in a new light, and 
they can but be desirous of seeing 
how it becomes him; and he. is 
conscious that they are thus desirous, 
and_ consequently it does not (through 
his consciousness) become him at all, 
which is a state of things that the 
acquaintances of his unmarried days 
are not altogether displeased at. 
There fell a silence now, when he had 
greeted the Hepburns, that his wife 
felt. was harder to break and harder to 
bear -than the spell of constraint 
which had been. over the conversa- 
tion before he came in. Mr.. Hep-. 
burn was agitated, Amelia seemed 
more stony and more stiff, and Cecile 
was occupied in wondering why they 
were these things. As for Arthur, 
he seemed absorbed by some painful 
reflections, for which his wife puzzled 
herself_in a pained way to account. 
Presently, just as the Hepburns rose 
to go away, he said, explainingly— 


“Excuse me, I have hardly re- 
covered the effects of a hard ride and 
a painful scene.” , 

“The accident, ‘Arthur ?” his wife 
questioned eagerly. 

Yes." 
“Oh! what was it 3 ? ” she said. 


-“No. accident in Danebury, I. 


hope,” Mr. Hepburn said. 


“«T thought. doctors got hardened 


to such things,”. Mrs. Hepburn put 
in, carelessly. 

“Yes—the accident—it is not in 
Danebury; and I have failed in 
hardening myself to anything so bad 
as this. 


am going back to him directly.”. 

“Is he one of the’ Cranwich 
servants or labourers—can_ send 
anything ?” Amelia asked. 


“ No—he's a visitor of Blayne'’s, 


it seems.’ 


. “ A visitor of who's,” Cecile asked, 


sharply. 
“Of Blayne’ s—the poor fellow was 


doing a little amateur steeple-chasing, 


and he has killed . one of. Blayne’s 


best horses, and nearly killed him.” 


self,” 


up knew a Mr. Blayne once at. 
Baden,” Cecile said; ‘‘ he wasa clergy-, 


man—is this one a clergyman ? 

“Yes, he is the Rector of Cran- 
wich, such a nice man,” Mrs. Hep- 
burn answered. | 

“IT should like to see Mr. Blayne, 
if it is the same_I used to know,” 
Cecile said, meditatively; “ could you 
drive me back with’ you, Arthur ?” 


‘Not to-day, dear; they are in an 


awful state about the poor fellow who 
is hurt—such a handsome fellow he is 
too, lately. come into a tremendous 
property, Blayne tells me.’ 

“What is his 
asked. 

‘Lister they were calling him ;. but 
whether that’s his Christian or sur- 
name I don’t know. I must be off.” 

“Tell.Mr. Blayne who J am, and 
that you have married me, and that I 


Amelia 


A poor fellow ‘crushed to 
pieces nearly, over at "Cranwich ; I 
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told you to tell him, will you, Arthur? 
and say how much I should like to 
see him, will you, Arthur ?” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” he said, hur- 
riedly. And then he went away, for- 
getting his wife’s message before he 
was out of the house, in the absorb- 
ing anxiety he felt concerning this 
new case. 

“Mr. Blayne must be too old for 
Cissy ever to have had a love-affair 
with him,” Mrs. Hepburn thought as 
she drove home; ‘ but how she 
blushed, and grew eager when his 
name was mentioned! Arthur Scorrier 
wasa mole not to see it.” Then she ad- 
dressed her husband. “ That will not 
be ahappy marriage.” She could not 
avoid expressing the. slightest possi- 
ble flavour of satisfaction in the tone 
in which she said these words, and 
he answered the tone quite as much as 
the words when he replied — 

“T disagree with you entirely: it is 
not perhaps quite a happy marriage 
at present, but it will be when they 
have adjusted their angles.” 

“ He is acquiescent enough, I’m 
sure,” Amelia said, scornfully ; “he 
over-rates her claims absurdly. I as a 
woman can see that; but she—ah, 
there must be something behind all 
that’s unaccountable in Cecile, that 
won't make her husband the happier 
when it comes to light.” 

“Then I hope to heaven it never 
will come to light,” Mr. Hepburn 
said, with startling earnestness. “I 
hope to heaven that poor boy will 
never be called upon to expiate the 
sins of his father in such a way as 
you hint.” 

“What a happy household it will 
be when Mrs. Scorrier senior relents, 
and comes to pay them an endless 
visit !” Amelia said, laughing. “I could 
see at a glance what sort of woman 
she is, just one to make a great fuss 
and set her fat old face against things 
at first, and then to wheel round and 
declare it all delightful, and just what 
she could wish, after she lias made 


herself disagreeable and other people 
uncomfortable.” 

“ Arthur's good sense will keep his 
mother and his wife from ever living 
in the same house,” Mr. Hepburn 
said, with a lofty air of entire belief 
in that which he asserted. ‘Old 
people and young may have lived 
together in the same tent in comfort 
under the patriarchal system, but I 
don’t much fancy that they have 
ever done it since.” 

“Nor do I,” Amelia said, grimly ; 
and someway or other her manners 
caused Mr. Hepburn to remember 
what he had forgotten while speaking 
himself on the subject, namely, his 
own age and her youth. 

“T am only referring to the cases 
of mothers and sons and daughters- 
in-law,” he said. 

“Oh, I see! I included other 
cases,” she said, carelessly; and there 
was no other word spoken between 
them until they reached home. 

Mrs. Hepburn was quite right in 
saying that Cissy ‘‘ could never have 
had a love-affair with Mr. Blayne,” 
though perhaps the reason she ad- 
duced in support of her suppo- 
sition was not quite the true one. 
But Mr. Blayne had known the girl 
at a very critical time in her life, and 
he had befriended her in a way that 
had hurt her, and had made her dis- 
like him, and be unjust to him at the 
time, and recognize him fully as really 
a good man and true afterwards, 
when her judgment grew calmer. 
He had seemed to snatch a prize she 
had gained and loved out of her 
grasp, and he had borne it away 
from her ruthlessly, though she had 
humbled: herself very much to him. 
But she knew he had been right in 


what he did, right and wise, and she | 


wanted to tell him so now, and to 
convince him that she believed it and 
forgave him. 

He had only been an actor of an 
ungrateful part in a very common 
drama. Eight years ago, when Cecile 
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was in her brightest bloom, she had 
met an English gentleman, some ten 
years older than herself, travelling 
with his friend Mr. Blayne. The 
young people fraternized in the free 
foreign fashion. They were out in 
the hotel-gardens before breakfast 
together. They were both fond of 
drawing, and the neighbourhood 
abounded with choice bits of scenery 
that Cecile knew by heart, and to 
which she introduced young Mr. 
Manners with pleasure. It was a 
very unequal game that they played 
during those bright days, eight years 
ago, at Baden. The man was only 
on a level with her in one respect, 
and that was his poverty. But he 
was a pauper member of a good 
house, and he was a pet of the same; 
and he had great abilities and ex- 
pectations. All these he laid at 
Cecile’s feet one day, when the 
free foreign fashion had carried him 
a little further than he intended to 
go. Mr. Blayne was away “ off 
guard” for a time, and so the girl 
engaged herself and let her engage- 
ment proclaim itself, and was glori- 
ously happy for atime. To be sure, 
there was the slight drawback of the 
thought of how they were to live, 
and of what was to become of mam- 
ma. But it was only a slight draw- 
back, and it was generally unthought 
of in his presence. He had, as has 
been said, great abilities, and Cissy, 
relying more upon these, and valuing 
them far more than she did the lof- 
tiest expectations, saw a career before 
him, and plumed herself, already 
taking pride in the thought of how 
she would glory to watch him along 
it when she became his wife. But the 
dream and the engagement were 
shattered. The pride fell down, and 
was broken, before common-sense 
and necessity. There was no bad 
treatment; there were no broken vows 
in the affair. Mr. Manners only did 
what thousands of men do, fell in 
love with a pretty girl, and made a 


fool of himself and her for a time. 
When Mr. Blayne came back, and 
Manners confessed his folly, and 
heard his friend’s opinion concerning 
it, he was perhaps more to be pitied 
than Cissy. 

“You have pledged yourself to do 
what no man in his senses, in your 
situation, could do,” Mr. Blayne said. 

‘‘Then I must act as one who is 
out of his senses ; for I am pledged,” 
Manners replied, rather sadly. 

“ Your whole family will cut you ; 
you'll deteriorate ; you'll lose energy, 
and be unable to win a living for the 
girl, who is a great deal too good for 
such a hard fate, and your children 
will be beggars.” 

‘IT can’t help it.” 

“Then I will,” Mr. Blayne said. 

“TI tell you it has gone past all 
friendly interference,” Mr. Manners 
said ; ‘‘ because she has only a mother, 
utterly unable to protect her, I am 
not going to play fast and loose with 
her ; besides, I’m fond of the girl.” 

«Will you hear reason?” his friend 
asked. 

“ T would much rather not.” 

‘Will you permit me to ask Miss 
Vargrave to hear reason?” Mr. Blayne 
persisted ; and Mr. Manners, relying 
on that ardent manner of Cecile’s, 
which seemed to promise persistence 
in any course she had once promised 
to follow, said “yes.” Accordingly 
Mr. Blayne sought an interview with 
the fair rock on which his friend was 
well nigh wrecked. 

At the time of which this is written, 
Mr. Blayne was an easy-going, com- 
fortably off, well-satisfied bachelor of 
forty-two or three—a man who had 
always conducted himself in an ex- 
emplary manner both publicly and 
privately—a man who had never felt 
the sharp strings of genteel poverty, 
but who had been fortunate enough to 
have money put in his purse, both by 
his progenitors and by church prefer- 
ment. A man who had, notwith- 
standing these things, always been 
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prudent in his expenditure, self- 
denying to a certain degree, but very 
careful not to involve others and him- 
self in the meshes of compulsory and 
cramping economy. A man above 
all others ill-fitted to sympathize, in 
the warm and emotional sense of the 
word, with a heart-difficulty that was 
aggravated by a monetary difficulty. 
Honestly and sincerely he did hold 
Mr. Manners very much to blame 
for having sacrificed expediency to 
love in the case of Cecile Vargrave. 
Honestly and sincerely he did believe 
that it would be for the girl’s weal to 
the full as much as it would be to 
his friend’s,. that this unfortunate 
engagement should be nipped in the 
bud. So thinking, he went forth 
armed for the interview with Cecile. 

On the face of it the office of a 
go-between is not an honourable one, 
or one that is much coveted. Mr. 
Blayne resolved to put this fact clearly 
before Cissy at once, as one that 
should win him a less hard judgment 
from her than he might otherwise 
expect. ‘She is candid, and she is 
clever,” he said, telling himself two 
reassuring truths; ‘she will recog- 
nize impossibilities and acknowledge 
them.” This he told himself while 
he was waiting in the small apart- 
ment in which it had been signified 
to him that he was to wait until Miss 
Vargrave could see him. - When she 
did appear, his battle seemed a less 
easy one to fight. 

When she was just introduced into 
these pages it was told of her that 
she had the winning charm to a rare 
degree, and that she held it greatly 
in check. But eight years before, 
at Baden, she had not learnt the 
necessity of doing this yet. - She had 
given it full play, prizing it as a good, 
true weapon that had won her much 
already, and showing that she prized 
it. Mr. Blayne felt as she came into 
the room that there would be greater 
difficulties than he had foreseen in the 
path of his pointing out to her that 


she would be the ruin of his 
friend. 

‘*You have come with a’ message 
to me,” she said, holding her hand 
out to him. She had known him 
but slightly before, but now she 
took him as an accredited envoy 
from her king, and made him wel- 


‘come. 


‘I can scarcely call it a message, 
Miss Vargrave—I have come ‘to tell 
you something painful for you to 
hear.” 

“Not that Ned is ill! or that 
there is anything amiss with him ?” 

“There is nothing amiss with him, 
except that he is weak.” 

He said the last.word with so 
much meaning that the truth seemed 
to flash upon her at once. 

“About me you mean — about 
wanting to marry me—did he tell you 
to come here and say this to me? 
that was weak if you like.” 

‘No, he did not; will you be pa- 
tient, Miss Vargrave ?” 

“T never was in my life yet; but 
I will try to be,” she said. And then 
she gave herself the first lesson in 
stilling herself, in calming down out- 
wardly, and being. passive under 
strong excitement. 

“I have been away for a fortnight ; 
I only came back here last night,” 
Mr. Blayne began. 

“Stop!” Cecile interrupted ; “I 
don’t want to hear a word more than 
I need hear. Where you have been, 
or what you think, or why you think 
it; these things can’t concern me. 
Tell me truthfully why Mr. Manners 
is ‘weak’ in wanting ‘to marry me, 
and you'll find I ‘respect the rea- 
son.” 

“He is a man who needs and does 
not’ make money : - an‘ improvident 
marriage would alienate him from his 
family ; and with them’ his prospects 
and career would go. Forgive me—” 
Mr. Blayne was finding ‘the office of 
go-between a far harder one than he 
had imagined. ‘You will ask, what 
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right I have to interest myself in, 
and interfere about him r 

“No, I won't,” Cecile interrupted ; 
“I don’t care to know why you do 
it ; all I do care to know is, are you 
telling me the truth about what his 
marriage with me would do for 
him ?” 

It was very sadly that he assured her 
that he was speaking the truth, only 
the truth. 

“Then you have done what you 
came to do, Mr. Blayne,” she said ; 
“go back and tell him so, in the way 
you think best. If what you have 
said is quite, guzte the truth ——” 
She paused again, searching: for the 
falsehood that was not to be found in 
his face. ‘As what you have said is 
quite the truth,” she resumed, sadly, 
“TI give him up, for his good, and 
nothing shall turn me from the deci- 
sion I have come to, Say good-bye 
to him for me, and give him this.” 
“This” was a little gold and black 
enamel ring, with “Dieu vous garde” 
on it. 

It had been a bright, pretty dream 
to him, and he was sorry to wake 
from it. Still, his lot was cast in 
London, and he had sorrowed over 
and sneered at many an old friend 
who was condemned by the exigen- 
cies of his position, with a wife and 
children, to poverty and oblivion. 
“TI believe you're right; a fellow 
can’t marry without money in these 
days, and has no right to trust 
to that wretched chance of get- 
ting on which always slips away 
when he puts it to the test,” he said, 
disconsolately, to his more discreet 
friend that night; ‘‘but she’s a glo- 
rious girl, and I shall never forget her.” 

“TI cut but a poor figure before 
her, though I did it with the best 
intentions,” Mr. Blayne said, discon- 
tentedly. 

“Oh, as for that, I don’t suppose 
she gave you a thought.” And some- 
how, when his younger, more debon- 
naire, better-looking, though now most 


unhappy friend said that, Mr. Blayne 
felt sorry that the young girl, whom 
he had hurt with the best intentions, 
on his part, should pass him over in 
her mind so utterly. 

Mr. Manners went away from 
Baden. He did not go off in a high- 
minded huff, without an attempt to see 
Cissy and explain matters. But on 
this point Cissy was inexorable. In 
reply to his written appeals, to let 
him see and reason with her, she 
wrote— 


“Please don’t; if I saw you and 
heard you, I should be very weak 
and very silly, and should agree to 
things while you were present which 
my sense of right and truth would 
make me draw back from afterwards. ; 
and I can’t get away from here, you 
know why, so you must go, and God 
bless you ! Cissy.” 


He did know why, and he knew 
how the reason must grate on the 
poor sensitive child whom he was 
forced to injure now, act as he would. 

For a time Mr. Blayne was rather 
disposed to blame the young girl for 
a certain want of delicacy in staying 
on in this public place, where her 
story was known. But, after a time, 
he understood some hard things con- 
cerning her better, and then he pitied 
her, and the pity grew. She had a 
great deal to do, and to endure, and to 
conceal. Her life with the mother, 
who would have been a better woman 
had she been better treated by the 
world, was a sad one. It came about 
in time that Mr. Blayne got into the 
habit of seeking Cissy’s side when 
chance threw them together in public 
places. Then there came a day when 
he sought her in private, and entreated 
her not to think that he had been 
playing his friend false in dissolving 
that dream, but that he loved her 
now, and there was nothing to stand 
between them—nothing to prevent 
their marriage. But Cecile could 
not have it so; and they had parted. 


LONDON: CONCERTS, 


pie people through whose agency 
is given that lengthy chain of 
concerts which composes the London 
musical season, may be divided into 
three prominent classes. There are 
the Philharmonic andthe New Phil- 
harmonic’ Societies, the Musical 
Union, | ‘and the Monday Popular 
Concerts ;'and theré was, up to the 
present year, the Musical Society—a 
body now dissolved. Besides the 
secular associations,. there are the 
Sacred Harmonic andthe National 
Choral Societies, the object of which 
is the performance of oratorio and 
other sacred compositions. These 
constitute the first class. .In the 
second may be reckoned the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, andthe perform- 
anées of the choral societies, such as 
Mr. Henry Léslie’s Choir, Mr. Joseph 
Barnsby’s Choir, the »Tonic  Sol-fa 
Association, the St. Cecilia, and the 
like.~ An outsider, not far removed 
from, yet not wholly belonging to, 
this class, is.the Schubert Society, a 
consociation of amateurs which de- 
rives its name from a misty connec- 
tion between the name ‘of the great 
composer and the name of the head 
of this body, Schuberth. - ‘‘ Schubert 
Society, founder Herr . Schuberth,” 
looks well on the programmes, and 
is sf 4material.aid to theo promoter. 
People}arevapti to confound the two 
names, itvest thé lixing gentle- 
man with* of the dead*musician’s 


fame. For “the rest, -Mr.’Schuberth 


is a young German who:teaches ‘the 


yioloncello,: and .who,:by dint of 


assiduity and .self-pos- 
session, aided ,by a living faith in the 
merits of puff, and _patronage, bids 
fair, shortly, to; step into a, position 
refused to many musicians of higher 

In the third class may he reckoned 
the large and indiscriminate number 
of performances, generically. termed 
Benefit ;Concerts. , It,isthese which 
fall especially in the compass of the 
present article: it is here that the 
modern song—in London at: least— 
is born and developed. The great 
societies concern themselves but 
slightly with vocal music, and the 
little they bring forward is of. the re- 
cognized , stamp. At the Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts, junder the 
direction’.of, Mr. Cusins, a most able 
conductor, the instrumental, works of 
the great composers—symphony, con- 
certo, and overture—form the chief 


fare the. side-dishes . merely ; are 


vocal, , and for, these the names of 
Tietjens, Sinico, Drasdil, and Santley 
respond. . Their contributions are 
chiefly . operatic—except from the 
musical plays in which, they appear 
on.the boards: of,,,Her Majesty's 
Theatre and the Royal italian Opera. 
So with the New Philharmonic—Dr. 
Wylde's society where, three “vocal 
numbers,>-say a couple of | airs, with 
recitative and a cayatina, all. _sung in 


Italiang by. vocalists; ke*Mdine.. ‘Vilda 
and «Ene deemed 
sufficient, dilution forga programme in 
which:,the orchestra and; the piano- 
forte bear the lion's share, In theMon- 
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day Popular Concerts a single singer 
suffices : it may be Mr. Cummings, 
or Mr. Santley, or Miss Banks, who 
lends service for the night; and to 
this singer a couple of vocal pieces 
are setdown. The “ Monday Pops,” 
as it is considered chic to term them, 
have a reputation for classicality,—a 
reputation well sustained by the 
famous quartette, Joachim, Ries, 
Strauss, and Piatti, whose instruments 
are identified with these concerts, 
and by Mdme. Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Charles Hallé for the piano- 
forte. Naturally, the songs are tinged 


with the same colour. Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Song,” Mozart's 
‘ Violet,” Beethoven's ‘ Adelaida,” 


(and who so worthy to sing this as 
Mr. Sims Reeves?), and some gem by 
Benedict or Félicien David ; these, 
and their like, furnish a rich repertory 
out of which selection is generally 
made. . The promoters of the Mon- 
day Pops are Messrs. Chappell, the 
music-publishers, but the programmes 
profit by the supervision of the Zzmes 
critic, and with their arrangement 
fault can rarely be found—is cer- 
tainly never found in the columns of 
the leading journal. It is amusing 
to note the reciprocity between the 
great organ and the directors of the 
Monday Populars. The Zimes sug- 
gests the development of a certain 
feature in the programme; in a week 
or fortnight the hint is acted upen ; 
and forthwith the Zimes has a com- 
pliment on the able directorship of 
the concerts and the sagacity which 
has accepted a suggestion. . Those ini- 
tiated in the sodus operandi are much 
edified by the manner in which the 
Times’ critic felicitates his own eclecti- 
cism. Inthe concerts of the Musical 
Union, a society composed of Mr. 
John Ella and the aristocracy of 
-Great Britain, little or no. attention is 
given to vocal music. The. Musical 
Union, which has reached its twenty- 
third season, and holds a deservedly 
high position among the art institu- 


tions of London, is in excellent keep- 
ing in the: hands of Mr./Ella, whose 
curiously, compounded qualities—ar- 
tistic independence tempered by per- 
sistent adulation of the nobility—are 
exactly suited to the exigencies of the 
society. Opposed to an adverse 
critic or to a combination of pecuniary 
interests dangerous to art, Mr. Ella 
is a lion; in the presence of a lord 
he isalamb. Thus, while pandering 
to the weakness of titled amateurs, 
he has secured a patronage and a 
command of means which he has 
always well employed. To him is 
due the return to England of artis:s 
—notably of the pianists, Mdme. 
Schumann and Herr Rubinstein — 
whom certain critical interests ma- 
naged for long to keep out of the 
country. He chiefly concerns: him- 
self with the execution of important 
instrumental works: vocal music is 
eliminated from his programme. 

If the first class of concert-givers 
busy themselves but little with songs, 
properly so-called (that is to say, 
leaving out of the category operatic 
extracts), it will be seen that the 
attention of the second class is prin- 
cipally extended to choral works. 
The Crystal Palace is. cosmopolitan 
in its character : here are to be found 
grand orchestral celebrations, operatic 
concerts sustained by the singers of 
both opera-houses, meetings of the 
choral. associations, performances of 
chamber-music, performances of can- 
tata, performances of oratorio: in 
short, the whole round of vocal and 
instrumental composition. The Crys- 
tal Palace is Musical London epito- 
mized, and is.chiefly to be noted as 
running a close second with the more 
central celebrations. It has driven 


out of the field musical performances 


in the vicinity ; it has proved a death- 
blow td.the hopes of touring parties, 


‘who were wont to’ make Croydon 


their first sojourn. Who among the 


‘Croydonites would now give half-a- 


guinea for what they can enjoy at the 
x 
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Crystal Palace for a shilling, or at the 
most for half-a-crown ?’ The London 
Glee and Madrigal Union have at 
their head an able and conscientious 
man, Mr. Land, whose efforts are 
given to keep our household music, 
our old glees and madrigals, promi- 
nently before the public. After a 
round of the weary repetitions of 
modern song-writing which crowd 
the programmes during a London 
season, it is pleasant to drop in at 
one of these gatherings and revive a 
recollection of the old ballads, with 
which the standard concerted music 
is interspersed. Mr. Joseph Barnsby’s 
Choir is a young society, which made 
its début this year. The singers are 
selected with reference to the absolute 
merits of each, and pull well together. 
Their programme is mostly made up 
of the madrigals of Beale and Wilbye, 
the choral works of Festa and Pear- 
sall ; and, among recent composers, 
those of Benedict, and our coming 
man, Sullivan. Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir is of older establishment, and 
may be noted as a very efficient body 
of amateurs, who interpret the same 
class of works as their competitors 
with signal success. In their pro- 
gramme the compositions of Mr. 
Henry Leslie—a musician favourably 
reputed for choral writing—find a 
-natural place. A short time ago a 
society was started under the tutelage 
of a confectioner, and the name 
“Concordia,” with the object of 
bringing before the public unknown 
works of the best composers. The 
title of the society was curiously 
inappropriate. Its career may be 
briefly recapitulated : a prospectus, 
‘a congratulatory meeting, a squabble, 
a disturbance, finis. 

To the Benefit Concerts, then, the 
public is indebted for the multitude 
of musical ephemera which flutter in 
the windows of music-sellers. The 
history and philosophy of Benefit 
Concerts would form a curious study 
for the lyrically inquisitive. They 


are got up by people who, as a rule, 
never hope to make them pay. The 
prospect of making them pay is, to 
the majority, impossible. There is 
actually no demand for them, yet the 
supply is enormous. During May, 
June, and July, the average ranges 
from three to four a day, and this, be 
it remembered, exclusive of the prin- 
cipal concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
St. George’s Hall, and the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and an occasional big 
performance at Drury Lane, or Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The attendance 
at the Benefit Concerts is coercive : 
they are promoted by music-teachers, 
more or less established in reputa- 
tion ; and the tickets, varying from a 
guinea to half-a-guinea in price, are 
forced on their clienté/e. Wherever 
a well-to-do teacher of singing, or the 
piano, attends the members of a 
household, he plants his tickets by 
the half-dozen : nature may revolt 
from the dreary infliction of the 
matinée, but etiquette accepts the 
tickets, and politeness pretends to 
enjoy the torture. Among people 
who are mean enough to refuse to 
purchase the tickets, yet whom itis 
the teacher’s interest to conciliate, he 
distributes his favours gratis. _Num- 
bers are thus given away. Some- 
times a batch of tickets will go to 
reduce a doctor's bill ; sometimes the 
compliment will appease a landlord 
for rent overdue. Yet, with all the 


teacher’s diplomacy, he rarely 


nages to dispose of sufficient to cover 
his expenses ; he would never cover 
them if he paid his artists. But he 
does not pay them. An eleemosynary 
system obtains—a reciprocal arrange- 
ment by which “I will sing at your 
concert to-day, if you will play at 
mine to-morrow. It would come to 
the same if I paid you twenty guineas 
and you paid me twenty guineas ; 
but, meanwhile, guineas are scarce, 
and the first principle of commerce is 
barter.” Then there are a number of 
performers who are willing to give 
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their services for the sake of an 
appearance. They wish to “get 
their name up.” In fact, the idea of 
getting one’s name up and keeping it 
up, is at the root of the Benefit 
Concerts. For the sake of keeping 
himself before the public, the teacher 
and the small professional person 
submits to an annual loss. To him 
fame is fortune : he must afford his 
patrons the opportunity to say, “ We 
are going to Signor Qualcuno’s 
soirée: Signor Qualcuno teaches 
Maria singing ;” or he is nowhere in 
the race. So the reciprocal bargain 
is made with his confréres of stand- 
ing, and the nobodies of the pro- 
fession he secures by. paying what is 
conventionally called “the cab,” and 
by dispersing a limited supply of 
sherry and biscuits in the artists’ 
room. This free trade is so generally 
understood, that a performer of no 
merit or standing in the musical 
world does not hesitate to request 
the services—gratuitous, of course— 
of some old veteran in music, whom 
he promises to befriend on a like 
emergency. 

Another means by which the 
gratuitous artist often aims at profit, 
is what is known, among profes- 
sional people, as the Royalty Sys- 
tem. The royalty system com- 
prises the singer’s interest, derived 
from the publisher, on the songs he 
sings. It is a percentage paid him 
by the music-publisher —generally 
threepence or sixpence on each copy 
of the song sold—in consideration of 
the advertisement afforded by the 
artist in singing it. When a music- 
publisher has bought a song likely to 
suit the public, he looks out for a 
vocalist who will undertake to sing it 
at all the concerts which he may 
attend for the accumulation of the 
threepences on the sale. Of course 
the singer’s name is attached to the 
song, which, henceforth, enjoys the 


weight of his reputation. Now, there 


would be no harm in this system, 


which is purely a commercial, not an 
artistic arrangement, if the supply of 
good songs in the market were equal 
to the singer’s demand for threepences. 
But it is found that the vocalist’s 
rapacity is in excess of the supply of 
worthy songs, and the consequence is 
that the royalty market is deluged 
with trash, which is forced down the 
public throat. The advantage of con- 
nection between a good song and a 
singer of reputation has always been 
recognized. The old songs of Han- 
del bore the imprint of being sung 
by Bartleman, by Braham, by Vaug- 
han, by Harrison, by Mrs. Salmon, by 
Mrs. Billington, and by Mrs. Bland. 
Unfortunately, we have no new Han- 
del, but our royalty-mongers increase. 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby hasseriously da- 
maged herreputation bylending indis- 
criminate countenance to any rubbish 
on which the publisher will promise 
a royalty. Mr. Santley is an honour- 
able exception: if the song is good 
he will sing it for his own sake and 
for Art's ; if bad, he refuses all bribes 
of the publisher. Herr Reichardt is 
a receiver of royalties, but then they 
are on his own songs, for the merit of 
which he lends the guarantee of his 
name, and on which he stakes his 
year’s income. For Herr Reichardt 
produces one song per annum, which 
he makes over to the publisher for so 
much on each copy sold, and which 
he sings throughout the season. This 
is an equitable arrangement, totally 
distinct from the terms by which a 
singer will advertise the first trash 
offered in consideration of the hono- 
rarium of the publisher. In course 
of time, though persistent hearing of 
worthless music in the ballad line, 
the public taste becomes vitiated, and 
audiences are content to listen to, and 
afterwards purchase, the vilest ware, 
on the strength of perceiving it sung 
by vocalists whom they have been 
traditionally taught to respect. This 


‘is the injury which royalties do to 


musical art. 
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A visit to a dozen or eighteen of 
the benefit concerts during a London 
season will familiarize the concert- 
goer with certain composers whose 
names recur perpetually in the pro- 
grammes. In fact, out of half-a-dozen 
programmes the materials of a whole 
season may be collected. As in a 
peal of bells, the changes of arrange- 
ment are infinite, but the notes are 
much the same. Benefit concert No. 
I is benefit concert No. 2 in a differ- 
ent order, with similar singers and 
nearly the same songs. Herr Reich- 
ardt, for example—a musical aloe that 
blooms once a year instead of once a 
century—carries round his single song 
of the year to twenty concerts. If he 
is encored, he sings his single song of 
last year. A composer strongly re- 
presented at benefit concerts is Signor 
Guglielmo, the author of ‘The Lover 
and the Bird,” and a score of popular 
and ephemeral songs. Another, with 
a similar knowledge of catchy effects 
likely to please a mixed audience, 
and a similar capacity for writing 
pretty unenduring tunes, is Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz, whose “ Nightingale’s 
Song” has garnished a hundred pro- 
grammes. Ornithological subjects 
are in great favour among composers, 
as they permit trills and warblings in 
the upper register, which are sure to 
evoke applause, if the lady-vocalist 
knows her business. A song-writer 
of more notoriety than reputation com- 
poses under the name of “ Claribel:” 
a zom de plume brought into undue 
prominence by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 
who has a royalty on most of this 
lady’s compositions. Despite their 
enforced popularity, Claribel’s songs 
are, artistically, beneath criticism. 
Of a much higher school are the 
works of “ Dolores,” a lady who, for 
some time, lacked a publisher, until 
her setting of Tennyson’s ‘“ Brook” 
brought her into deserved notice. 
Mr. Walter Maynard, who combines 
the rare qualifications of verse-writer 
and composer, has produced songs of 


considerable merit, chiefly of the pas- 
sionate and sensuous school. An- 
other passionate songster is Mr. 
Charles Salaman, who much affects 
archaisms and the pastoral age; but 
Mr. Salaman’s Daphnes and Chloes 
are mere Watteau shepherdesses, who 
savour less of Arcadia than the cou- 
lisses. Mr, W. C. Levey is a young 
musician, with strong proclivities to- 
wards the French school, acquired 
from long residence in France. His 
songs evince musicianly culture, and 
when he writes for the general public, 
it is to be perceived that he imposes 
a restraint on his imagination. He 
promised to make his mark in the ope- 
ratic world, underthe late Mr. W. Har- 
rison’s management ; but the collapse 
of English opera has left him, like 
others, stranded, so far as that class 
of composition is concerned. Mr. J. 
P. Knight, composer of the world- 
renowned ‘She wore a wreath of 
roses,” and ‘‘ Rock'd in the cradle of 
the deep,” has written a shoal of songs 
of late, but nothing which recalls the 
merit of those compositions. By for- 
saking the field of English ballad com- 
position for the Italian school, he has 
betrayed a cause which he now seeks 
vainly to retrieve. Mr. Henry Leslie 
writes capital part-songs—a depart- 
ment in which he has had great ex- 
perience. Mr. Henry Smart produces 
many effusions, and now and then 
makes a hit. Ascending, somewhat 
in the scale of popularity, we reach 
Signor _ Arditi, whose valse-songs, 
“Tl Bacio” and “ L’Ardita,” were all- 
in-all with the public, until he wrote 
the “ Stirrup-Cup,” since which suc- 
cessful effort he has brought out 
many English songs of incontestable 
merit, and is much run after by the 
publishers. The name of Mr. Brinley 
Richards suggests a legion of piano- 
forte adaptations, infinite arrange- 
ments of operas, cross-handed gym- 
nastics and twiddlings among the 
upper keys, warblings by morning, 
noon, and night, and the whole 
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boarding-school repertory ; but Mr. 
Brinley Richards has produced some 
very successful songs. His “God 
bless the Prince of Wales” was a 
lucky hit, due in a great measure to 
the laconic title, which was Mr. Rich- 
ards’s own suggestion, for George 
Linley, who wrote the words, pro- 
posed “The Prince of our brave 
land” as the refrain—a feeble pleo- 
nasm, which would have resulted in 
a failure. The simpler form took, 
and became so popular, that Messrs. 
Cocks, the publishers, sent the com- 
poser an honorarium of £100, over 
and above the price stipulated : an 
instance of generosity rare among 
music-publishers. A trait of equal 
munificence, though in this case less 
deserved, has not yet been recorded 
of Messrs. Chappell, in connection 
with a song fondly expected to be- 
come national. Mr. Henry Farnie, a 
verse-writer, who for a couple or 
three years flourished like a green 
bay-tree in the musical world, pro- 
posed to Messrs. Chappell, a song 
on the proverbial saying of Oliver 
Cromwell, “Put your trust in the 
Lord, but keep your powder dry.” 
The offer was readily accepted, with 
the proviso that Mr. Farnie should 
have an interest in the sale of the 
song, for which Mr. Dan Godfrey, of 
waltz celebrity, was to find the music. 
Mr. Godfrey was paid by the pub- 
lishers, who, on second thoughts, 
desired to purchase Mr. Farnie’s in- 
terest. Being asked what he would 
take for his words, out-and-out, Mr. 
Farnie replied that he would leave 
the payment to the publishers. In an 
access of Quixotic generosity, Messrs. 
Chappell wrote him out a cheque for 
£50. This payment was at the rate 
of three pounds a line, being the price 
for which Tennyson wrote ‘ Titho- 
nus,” in the Cornhill Magazine. The 
slight difference between the tap of 
Tennyson and that of Farnie may be 
estimated from the following qua- 
train 


Our England, too, is like old Noll, 
Albeit unawares, 

For, girt with Bible and with sword, 
She conquers, but she spares ; 


as well as from the refrain :— 


Then keep your powder dry, my boys, 
Keep your powder 

No prating Poll was fine old Noll, 
Sokeep your powder dry. 


It may be added that the song did 
not succeed. 

The most deservedly popular among 
our song-musicians, are Mr. Balfe and 
Mr. Hatton. To name the former, 
is to recal the most melodious and ex- 
pressive productions of living English 
composers ; to summon to our recol- 
lection the ‘Marble Halls,” and the 
“Other Lips,” and the many tender 
and joyous outpourings of a thorougly 
national imagination which will long 
hold their place in our lyric literature. 
To speak of the latter, is to tell how 
justly popular are ‘ Simon the Cel- 
larer,” and ‘Good-bye, sweetheart.” 
The pens of both musicians have 
turned out much that has not lasted 
beyond the hour, but much also that 
will live. Of kindred merit was Wal- 
lace, henceforward to be reckoned 
among those whose genius is for the 
art-historian, not for the contempo- 
rary critic. Among rising men, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan is daily taking up a 
more assertive position. A disciple 
of the school of Mendelssohn, he has 
all the opportunities of maturing his 
talents in the direction to which he 
is turning his attention. He has youth 
in his favour, powerful friends at 
court in the critics, with whom he is 
deservedly popular, being a pleasant, 
gentlemanly man ; and in addition to 
these advantages, he possesses natural 
abilities, to which his studies in Ger- 
many have given a peculiar impulse. 
It is said that Tennyson is engaged 
on a set of new songs destined for 
musical setting by Mr. Sullivan. The 
experiment is awaited with interest ; 
for Tennyson is notably incapable of 
writing to order, and hates having his 
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poetry put to music : his exception 
in the present instance is all the more 
promising. Certainly, of living com- 
posers, Mr. Sullivan is the most likely 
to do Tennyson justice. His handling 
of Shakespeare has afforded him good 
‘practice. He possesses, too, a strong 
sympathy with poetry—a faculty en- 
joyed by few musicians. As a rule, 
musicians are too keen for accents 
and open vowels to appreciate the 
spirit of the words which they set. 
This composer hates sibilants; that 
one loves a round a or 9, and insists 
that it shall occur in a stated bar; a 
third fights shy of a trochee ; a fourth 
is overcome by two short syllables 
like “pity;” a fifth flies dismayed 
from a pean like ‘‘comfortable” or 
“sanctuary ;” a sixth repeats an un- 
important word usgue ad nauseam, 
in order to fill up his bar, or interpo- 
lates a “Yes,” or an “‘ Ah” with the 
same object. One and all will carve 
and hack the poet to serve the musical 
end they have in view. Even Mr. 
Blumenthal does this sometimes, al- 
though his songs are mostly written 
upon excellent words, showing the 
poetic taste of the composer. It is 
these exigencies, on the musician’s 
part, which have produced our crop 
of servile song-poetasters—men who 
write to suit the generality of com- 
posers, and sacrifice the few feeble 


ideas they have for the sake of an open 
vowel or the avoidance of an s—men 
whowrite for the boarding-schools, and 
who know that the boarding-schools 
cannot stand the mention of God or 
Love. For that is an axiom to be 
observed in writing for this class of 
consumers—the poet must eliminate 
the Deity, and must eliminate Love ; 
otherwise the song is unsuitable 
for the lips of young ladies. The 
result is easily imagined. Poetry 
minus divinity and passion, is a flame 
minus light and heat, life minus soul 
and heart. The exaction has pro- 
duced a vegetation of such writers as 
Linley, Bunn, Fitzball, Bartholomew, 
Farnie, and Passmore. George Lin- 
ley could reckon upwards of 2,500 
songs of his authorship; and in the 
2,500, not six lines of real poetry are 
to be found. Fitzball is not only des- 
titute of poetic idea, but is ignorant of 
metre and rhyme; his most successful 
effusion, ‘My Pretty Jane,” discloses 
such crudities as “ring” rhyming with 
“ring.” Yet, of these six, two gave 
us our best opera /ibretti, a third sup- 
plied the words of Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torios, and a fourth was the most pro- 
lific song-writer of the century. As 
to Farnie and Passmore’s capacities, 
are they not chronicled in the pages 
of Punch. 


REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


By AN OLD LINESMAN, 


HERE is an old saying that any- 
thing may be proved by figures, 

and the truth of this proverb has never 
been better illustrated than by the 
recruiting returns of the War-Office 
during the latter part of the last 
Session. If we are to put faith in 
those official papers, enlistments for 
the army have never been more 
numerous, and there never was a 
better class of recruits offering them- 
selves for the army than has been the 
case since the extra twopence a day 
was added to the soldier’s pay. But 
if, instead of wading through columns 
of figures, or reading the curt reports 
of the recruiting department, we en- 
quire of any regimental commanding- 
officer, we shall hear a very different 
tale. The real facts of the case are 
(1), that it was never more difficult 
than at present to obtain recruits for 
the army ; and (2), that as the tide 
of emigration which used to flow 
almost exclusively from Ireland has 
now set in from England, the supply 
of food for powder will soon be as 
difficult to procure in this country 
as in the sister isle. The recruiting- 
sergeants stationed in all our large 
towns would, if asked, give their 
testimony to the same effect. The 
class of English unskilled mechanics 
that, even so lately as two or three 
years ago, used to make upin numbers, 
if not in stamina, what was required 
for the ranks of our army seems to 
have disappeared ; or, at any rate, 
he has given up all idea of soldiering. 
If trade is prosperous he can always 
obtain work ; and as the numbers of 
those who used to compete with him 


in the wages-market are daily getting 
fewer (so many new fields in other 
lands being now open for their 
labours), he is getting more and more 
able to command good wages, and 
consequently is less and less inclined 
to put on scarlet and handle a musket. 

It may be said, on the other hand, 
that if we can get fewer recruits than 
formerly, those we do get are from a 
better educated and more intelligent 
class, and that we make up in quality 
what we are losing in the quantity 
of the article we require. To this I 
reply that there is now, as there ever 
has been amongst the authorities 
of the English army, a decided in- 
clination to discourage the more 
educated classes from entering the 
service. They do not in so many 
words say to the recruiting sergeants 
that if a young man of the more 
intelligent kind, or of better position 
than the usual run of recruits, should 
offer himself, he is to be discarded. 
But it is certain the wish of our 
military authorities is that the army 
should consist of but two classes. 
That the officers should all be men 
of independent means, and the ranks 
filled exclusively with recruits drawn 
from the humblest classes of society. 
In a word, we have hitherto prac- 
tically excluded from our army the 
young men of the middle classes— 
the pith and stamina of our people. 
They cannot get commissions, for 
few of them have the money, and 
fewer still the interest, to obtain en- 
signcies. They would gladly—at 
least thousands of them would—enter 
the service as private soldiers, if they 
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saw the slightest hope of obtaining 
commissions even in ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years. But to join the ranks 
and go through the drudgery of a 
soldier’s life, with hardly the slightest 
hope of rising to higher rank than 
that of a sergeant, is what they will 
not do so long as there are sheep to 
be tended in Australia, or cattle to 
be looked after in South America. 
This numerous middle-class of which 
we speak was, until within the last few 
years, looked upon as without any 
military zeal, or any love of military 
life ; but the opinion was most un- 
just. The Volunteer movement has 
shown what those who- compose this 
large body will go through, and what 
they will learn, in order to perfect 
themselves in their drill or as marks- 
men. In no other country in the 
wide world, except amongst our own 
kindred in the United States, or in 
our several colonies, has there ever— 
or could there ever—be shown any- 
thing like such an intense love of 
soldiering for the love of the work. 
It is not as if there was any means of 
individual showing-off amongst the 
Volunteers, or that when a man has 
joined one of these corps he has no 
privation or hardship to go through. 
A Volunteer, save in the rare instance 
of his becoming an officer, is a mere 
unit in his corps, and only forms one 
of a large number of men dressed 
and drilled exactly like himself. His 
corps may be praised for its effi- 
ciency, or his company be held out 
as a model for drill; but in that 
corps, or that company, he is but one 
of many, and whatever he may have 
done, however hard he may have 
worked in order to forward the 
efficiency of his regiment, he remains 
utterly unknown save amongst his 
own immediate comrades and com- 
panions. Nor is the work of a 
Volunteer without a certain, and 
oftentimes a very large, amount of 
disagreeable privation. Previous to a 
Volunteer being ranked as an “ effec- 


tive” in his corps, he has to go 
through the same amountof company- 
drill as if he was a private soldier 
in a regiment, and that, excepting 
very exceptional cases, after his own 
business for the day is over. Then 
there is the  battalion-drill, the 
manual and platoon; and, at any 
rate, the rudiments of rifle-practice 
to learn, all of which he must do in 
addition to his everyday care and 
labour. And if to these be added the 
Saturday-afternoon parade, the oc- 
casional marching-out, and the great 
Volunteer gatherings on Easter Mon- 
day and other times, it will be found 
that there is no unpaid soldier in the 
world who goes through as much 
real work as an English Volunteer, 
and this for the sole reason that he 
wishes to promote the efficiency of a 
body in which he forms but a mere unit. 

The great bulk—perhaps ninety- 
nine out of every hundred men—of 
the Volunteer body is formed of the 
middle classes. Here and there ex- 
ceptions to this rule are to be found, 
but they are few and far between. 
Now, it is exactly this great middle- 
class of England that, until within 
the last few years, has been always 
accused of having no taste what- 
ever for military life ; and which, be- 
tween the purchase and patronage of 
the commissioned ranks, and the 
very rough-roughness of the rank 
and file of our: army, has hitherto 
been virtually excluded from the 
service. In France it is far other- 
wise. In that country the great 
bulk of the army is composed of the 
middle classes, and it is from them 
that the best officers France has ever 
had have risen to the highest com- 
mands. Can we, too, not utilize the 
youth who compose these classes ? 
Is it impossible so to approximate our 
Volunteers and our Regular troops, 
that the former may serve as a feeder 
to the latter ; and that the interests 
of both forces should be condensed 
so as to serve for the good of the 
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country in general? The English 
army, as it is now constituted, is far 
more for the benefit of the sons of 
nobility and landed gentry than for 
any other class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. To begin with, there are cer- 
tain customs peculiar to the service 
which seem as if retained for the 
very purpose of excluding from the 
ranks all but the most needy of the 
poor; and from among its officers 
all save men of more or less indepen- 
dent means. It is true that one of 
these obstacles, that of the lash, has 
lately been removed ; but the hard 
fight that there was to retain it 
shows how dearly amongst our 
military men are preserved usages 
and traditions which to others seem 
a disgrace to the country. There 
can be no doubt—and we are not 
writing without experience of many 
years on the subject—but the dread 
of being flogged has kept thousands 
of young men from entering our 
army, who, in any other circum- 
stances, would gladly have com- 
menced their military life in the 
ranks, provided they had a chance of 
rising in time to hold a commission. 
Another reason by which hundreds of 
young men have been prevented from 
joining our army is the long term of 
enlistment. This also has been modi- 
fied, and must be still more shortened. 
The third hindrance has been the 
purchase system; and this, too, must, 
ere long, be changed, although there 
will, no doubt, be some very hard 
fighting to maintain it. But, so long 
as it does exist, we shall never have 
what is so much to be desired in Eng- 
land, a really national army, of which, 
like the present Volunteer force, the 
nation at large can be proud, take anin- 
terest in, and be always willing to join. 

Here we would make mention of 
one most disgraceful—nationally dis- 
graceful—system which has crept in 
amongst the Volunteers, and which, if 
not put a stop to at once, must cause a 
great deal of mischief in the service. 


It is the sale and purchase of the 
adjutancies of Volunteer regiments, 
these appointments being now hardly 
ever given away, except for payment 
of sums varying from £500 to 
£1,000, and often more. Could 
anything prove the trading tendencies 
of Englishmen, more than the fact 
that nine years ago there was no such 
thing as a Volunteer throughout the 
land, and that now the adjutantcies of 
these corps are almost unattainable, 
unless the candidate for the office is 
prepared to pay down a round number. 
of pounds sterling for obtaining it ? 
Of course, when these corps were 
first raised, the appointments to adju- 
tantcies were given away for nothing. 
But whenever the first incumbent 
wished to throw them up, they found 
some means of making men _ pay 
for what brought in a respectable 
income. And when an officer had 
purchased an adjutantcy, it was not 
likely that he would resign it for less 
money than he had given for it, and 
so it seems to have become a regular 
‘institution ” that these appointments 
should become objects of barter—a 
fact which is of very little credit to 
those concerned, but which tends to 
explain, no doubt, how the purchase 
system in the British Army first com- 
menced, and how—if the sale of ad- 
jutancies in the Volunteers is not 
stopped—this purchase and sale of 
Volunteer appointments will, in time, 
become one of those English peculiar 
institutions which are so very discre- 
ditable to us as a nation, but which, 
for that very reason, seem to have 
all the more earnest defenders in 
favour of their retention. eee 
The abolition of the purchase 
system in our Regular army can only 
be a question of time. It is an. evil 
that merely requires investigation in 
order that the public may be -con- 
vinced how great an evil it is. The 
reason it has existed so long is that it 
has never been fully or rightly under- 
stood by the nation at large. The 
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fact that the second, third, fourth, or 
even more junior, officer of any rank 
may obtain rank over the heads of 
his seniors merely because he has, 
and they have not, so many hundred 
pounds at command, is something so 
utterly disgraceful that it is only won- 
derful men of sense can be found to 
defend it. But whether it lives a 
long or a short time, there can be no 
doubt that its abolition is requisite 
before the English army can be made 
a national force. When once it is 
done away with, and the balance an 
officer has at his banker’s has no more 
to do with his promotion than the 
colour of his eyes or the shape of 
his nose, we may then look forward 
to the army of England becoming 
recruited from the classes which now 
hold aloof from the enlisting sergeant 
because there is no future advantage 
to which they can look forward. 

In foreign armies there are but two 
doors by which commissioned officers 
can enter the army ; one of these is 
through the military college, the other 
through the barrack-room. In Eng- 
land, while we respect greatly the 
number that can make use of the first, 
we have almost done away altogether 
with the use made of the second. And, 
in addition to these, we have opened a 
third door by which seven-tenths of 
our officers get their commissions, and 
about nineteen-twentieths obtain their 
promotion—viz., the purchase system 
—of which all who have the welfare 
of the army at heart now advocate 
the abolition. In its place, what is 
to prevent us making the Volunteer 
Service a means by which young men 
could qualify themselves for promo- 
tion inthe Regular army, and to which 
force he could, as to a reserve, retire 
after a certain number of years spent 
in active service abroad. 

We will begin with the rank of 
officer: It is no secret that our 
Volunteer regiments, in general, are 
badly officered, and that the faults of 
the captains and subalterns are often 


vented upon the rank and file of their 
corps. Could there not be a rule made 
by which, in addition to other qualifi- 
cations, the Volunteer officers should 
all consist of gentlemen who have 
served some time in the Regular army ? 
It would not be necessary that they 
should have all been commissioned 
officers in the line, for sergeants often 
command companies quite as well, 
and even better, than their superiors 
in rank. But whether captains, lieu- 
tenants, ensigns, or from amongst the 
non-commissioned, we would make it 
imperative that the Volunteers should 
only be led by those who had actually 
beenin Regularregiments. Inthesame 
way it would be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to the Regular army 
if, in order to encourage the class of 
men who fill the ranks of the Volun- 
teers to enter the army as private 
soldiers, the time they had passed in 
the Volunteers should count for pro- 
motion in the Regulars. Thus, sup- 
posing the purchase system abolished, 
a young man who wished to get a com- 
mission might commence by enter- 
ing a Volunteer corps, going through 
his drills, and learning his duty in 
that service, and, after a couple or 
more years, he might enlist in the 
Regular army, the time he had passed 
in the former service counting in 
the latter for promotion. 

There are in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, thousands of young 
men who have in them every possible 
requisite for making good soldiers, 
but who are utterly shut out by the 
peculiar institutions which surround 
our service. These individuals are 
the sons of clergymen, of the better 
sort of farmers, of doctors, solicitors, 
and other professional men. They 
have almost invariably received fair 
educations, but have not the present 
steadiness, whatever they may have 
hereafter, to settle down to desk-work, 
and lack the capital for farming or any 
undertaking that requires money to 
make it prosper. These are the men 
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who generally lounge away three or 
four years, getting largely into that 
mischief which Dr. Watts tells us 
Satan always finds for idle hands to 
do, and end—after tiring out all the 
patience of all their relations and 
friends—by emigrating to Australia, 
Canada, or South America, carrying 
with them the energy and pluck 
which might have been of much 
service to the old country. These 
are the men we require to make 
soldiers of, and from the best of 
them we would select the officers of 
the army. It may be long before 
any’ English statesman of large 
enough mind to inaugurate such a 
system can be found; but in due 
time the demand for the article will 
insure—not the supply, for that we 
have already—a measure of the kind 
being taken up by men who prefer 
national to class interests, and who 
think that in the Army, asin the Law, 
in Medicine, in the Church, and other 
liberal professions, it ought to be 
only such men as show they deserve 
success that can insure it. 

The class of young men we have 
endeavoured to depict are not those 
who now enter the Volunteer service. 
Almost from the hour they leave 
school they begin to look forward 
to some one or other of our colonies 
as their ultimate destination, and 
are convinced that England is no 
abiding-place for them. What in- 
ducement is there for them to enter 
the Volunteer corps of the town or 
county where they live, when next 
year or the following will see them 
on their way to Queensland, Mon- 
treal, or Buenos Ayres? But if having 
been trained in a Volunteer corps 
would give them certain advantages 
on entering the line ; if on leaving 
the Volunteers, they might enlist for 
a limited term in the line, with a 
moral certainty that, on condition of 
passing certain examinations, they 
would rise from private to corporal, 
from corporal to sergeant, and from 


sergeant to commissioned officer, 
the great majority of them would re- 
main at home ; and, instead of being 
mere stones, rolling out to the colo- 
nies, would help to form that wall 
by which we could bid defiance to our 
enemies, if ever such an event as an 
invasion of England came to pass. 

There are three objections com- 
monly raised to the theory of gentle- 
men’s sons entering the ranks of the 
army. The first of these is, the very 
rough—and often worse than rough— 
companions they would have to meet 
with. The second is, the great hard- 
ship of barrack-life. The third, the 
long term of foreign service which 
all our line-regiments have to go 
through. 

To the first of these we would 
simply remark, that once the barrack- 
room became leavened, as it were, with 
a better class of men than at present, 
this difficulty would vanish, and thatthe 
longer it was tried the less formidable 
the obstacle would become. The se- 
cond objection would certainly be very 
great if the class of which we write 
had the means, in their future life, of 
living at home at ease. But what 
are the greatest hardships of barrack- 
life when compared with bush-life 
in Australia, or of gold-digging in 
Vancouver's Island? Are our young 
men less able to bear a certain 
degree of hardship than Frenchmen? 
And yet the present writer has seen, 
in a single squadron of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, in Algeria, no less than 
six young men of title serving as 
private dragoons and non-commis- 
sioned officers, all expecting, and with 
good reason, that a few years of per- 
severance in this life would gain them 
the much-coveted-epaulet. The third 
objection is more real than the other 
two, but this also might be greatly 
modified by the term of service which 
our troops have to serve abroad being 
shortened, and the period of enlist- 
ment being reduced from twelve years 
to six. Such a change would be 
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sure to meet with opposition in Eng- 
land ; for what alteration, even from 
acknowledged evil to certain good, 
does not do so in this country? But 
it would be an economy in the end. 
By far the most expensive soldier 
that can be enlisted in our army is 
the reckless man who takes the 
shilling because it saves him from 
.he casual ward of the workhouse, 
and who, having no character to lose, 
goes through his service, giving as 
much trouble as he can. We have 
known numbers of soldiers who, when 
they claimed their discharge at the 
end of twelve years, were found to have 
passed fully a third of their time in 
the cells, or under other punishment, 
or in hospital from the effects of de- 
bauchery. Soldiers of this kind, no 
fear of any discipline can ever pre- 
vent from breaking out again and 
again : they are the real hard bar- 
gains of the service. 

Besides, for the young men who 
can now only find employment in 
our Colonies, would not the very idea 
of going to India, to Canada, or 
other stations, have a kind of charm? 
They would: know that their sojourn 
abroad would not be for long, the 
excitement of seeing active service, 
the hopes of more speedy promotion, 
and the prospect, should they fit 
themselves for employment in other 
Governmental work abroad, of obtain- 
ing more lucrative employment if they 
choose to leave the service after their 
first term of enlistment was over, 
would be sure to counteract the feel- 
ing of exile which our soldiers now 
feel so much abroad. 

One most essential part of the 
system we propose would be, that 
different examinations should be 
instituted, which, from the private 
soldier upwards, every individual 
seeking promotion should have to 
undergo. The real secret of the 
superior intelligence displayed by 
French non-commissioned _ officers 
over those of any other countries, is 


the very searching examination which 
they have to go through before attain- 
ing the rank of corporal. Some 
years ago the present writer asked 
permission to be present at the exa- 
mination of two young men, privates 
in a French hussar regiment, who 
aspired to a vacancy that had hap- 
pened in the rank of corporal. His 
request was granted, and a more in- 
structive afternoon in many respects 
it would be difficult to pass. The 
examination was a competitive one in 
the best sense of the word, for the 
victory was certainly gained by the 
better man of the two, although both 
were most admirably up in their work. 
In practical soldiery, as apart from 
everything connected with accounts, 
nothing could possibly be more 
thoroughly searching than was the 
test these men were put to. In all 
that regarded the care of horses, the 
superintendence of their shoeing ; the 
taking apart and putting together all 
the parts of a saddle; the picket duties 
of cavalry; the duties of advanced, 
rear, and baggage guards; the making 
of the soldiers’ soup; the care and 
repair of carbines, swords, and pistols ; 
the different duties of private hussars, 
corporals, sergeants, and even offi- 
cers; the means of finding out 
whether the ration bread was fit for 
issue—in fact, every possible duty 
that could be conceived—these men 
were examined wvivd voce by the 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, in 
presence of the colonel, the staff, and 
the officers of the squadron to which 
they belonged. We will venture to 
say that amongst the captains of the 


British army there are not five indi- 


viduals in a hundred that have so 
perfect and thorough knowledge of all 
the details of their profession. An 
army with non-commissioned officers 
like this, could certainly go anywhere 
and do anything. ; 

In a former article * in this maga- 


*See The Volunteer Crisis, in THE BROAD- 
WAY for September. 
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zine we strongly advocated that the 
Volunteer force ought to have an 
organization of its own, and that it 
should be commanded exclusively by 
Volunteer officers. This, however, 
would not in any possible way inter- 
fere with the system of making the 
force a nursery, as it were, for the 
Regular army. The young men who 
joined the Volunteers with a view of 
afterwards passing into the line, 
would learn their drill and the rudi- 
ments of shooting in the former 
service, and thus be spared much of 
the preliminary annoyance when they 
became regulars. In fact, the Volun- 
teer service would be to them very 
much what Sandhurst is to the ensign 
who joins the army from that college. 
They would have got over all the 
most disagreeable part of their work, 
and would be able at once to take 
their turn as ‘“‘duty men,” instead of 
having to go through the trials of 
the goose-step with the yokels and 
starving mechanics that had lately 
enlisted. This would from the very 
first give them a sort of moral status. 
above many of their fellows, and 
would, in some respects, make their 
position analogous to that of the 
cadet in the Austrian army. 

It is nothing less than an insult to 
the force to name as ensign, lieutenant 
or captain in it, a man who does not 
know his right hand from his left, and 
whose sole object in asking for a 
commission is that he may be able to 
call himself an officer, and to swagger 
about at county balls, or at foreign 
courts, wearing silver-lace, and with 
the crown or star upon the collar 
of his tunic. These are the men who, 
at a field-day, almost invariably make 
some mistake which brings their corps 
more or less to grief; and the fewer 
there are in the force the better for its 
drill and credit. The Volunteer com- 
manding-officers ought to insist that 
there should be only two classes of 
men eligible.for commissions in their 
corps ; the one, those who had served 


at least five years in the line or the 
Indian army; the other, those who 
had been at least five years effective 
members of their corps, and who 
had in that time attended a certain 
number of drills, parades, target-prac- 
tices, and other duties, and had their 
efficiency declared by a board of 
examining officers before they were 
gazetted to a commission. 

On the other hand, once a gentle- 
man has obtained a commission in the 
Volunteers, he ought to rank with all 
other branches of the service, ac- 


cording to his standing—just as the, 


officers of artillery, engineers, cavalry, 
infantry, and marines, rank one with 
another. If the Volunteer force is— 
as we earnestly hope it is—to be a 
permanent institution in the land, it 
ought to be given every possible en- 
couragement. Either its officers are 
of use, or they are not. If the former, 
they should have every advantage en- 
joyed by their brethren in other ser- 
vices, and be equal with them in every 
respect. If the latter, the sooner we 
see them revert to their former ob- 
scurity the better. Far be it from us 
to say that every man who has served 
in the line is fit to be commissioned 
as an officer in the Volunteers. In 
our cavalry, infantry, and every other 
branch of the service, there are officers 
and officers, and some of these are 
about as useless and stupid pieces of 
humanity as were ever seen in the 
world. But no one who has not been 
in one or the other service ought to be 
considered eligible for a commission in 


the Volunteers. Whether he is fit . 


for the post, a committee of exami- 
nation, as we said before, ought to 
decide. 

In the Volunteers, as at present ex- 
isting in England, we have, no doubt, 
the ground-work of the greatest na- 
tional army that has ever been seen. 
That in the organization of the force 
there have been a few blunders com- 
mitted, and in its discipline and main- 
tenance a very great many, is, unfor- 
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tunately, but too true. But this does 
not take away from the intrinsic worth 
of the force, which might yet be made 
very near perfection. Acertain amount 
of new blood must be infused into it, 
and the men must be taught that, al- 
though civilians in their private lives 
and callings, they are, when under 
arms, soldiers to all intents and pur- 
poses. We do not say this as any 
disparagement to the way in which 
they behave, but simply because mili- 
tary men are often much too fond of 
insisting that the Volunteer is only a 
lawyer, or a Government clerk, an 


‘artist, or what not, wearing a uniform 


and carrying a rifle. This view of their 
status is bothunjust anduntrue. There 
are amongst the Volunteers hundreds 
—ah, thousands—of men who are in- 
finitely better, and truer soldiers at 
least, than a very great number of 
the young men who have entered the 
army—heaven and £450 alone can 
tell how—who look upon all duty 
connected with the service as ‘a con- 
founded bore,” and who even regard 
the putting on of their uniform as a 
nuisance which is to be avoided as 
much as possible. As we said before, 
there are in the English army officers 
and officers. Many of them are the 
cream of what a soldier ought to be; 
but there are not a few who are about 
as useless animals as any to be found 
on earth. 

Once the Volunteer force is made 
more effective—and, amongst other 
matters, we may be permitted to re- 
mark that it ought forthwith to be 
armed with breech-loaders — and 
brought into closer connection with 
the Regular army, it might be made 
most useful to the country in many 
ways ; always, of course, on the prin- 
ciple of Volunteering, that is never 
ordering men to any place (save on 
an emergency) without their wish 
being expressed to go there. Thus if, 
as in the time of the Crimean War, a 
large force had to leave England, the 


Volunteers could very easily be asked 
(the word does not sound soldier-like, 
but it should be remembered that we 
are talking of Volunteers) tododuty for 
the regiments that went abroad. In 
London, for instance, a great part of 
the duty now done by the brigade of 
Guards might very well be undertaken 
by the different Volunteer corps of the 
metropolis, who would, no doubt, be 
only too glad to show their devotion 
to the Throne, by doing duty at the 
various royal palaces. — really 
effective as a defensive cOrps, the 
Volunteers require to be more nu- 
merous than at present, and this 
would no doubt be the case when the 
first notes of war were sounded in 
England. The present is the time to 
organize the force better, and clear 
away those defects by which its use- 
fulness is now impeded. At present 
there is most decidedly an unfriendly 
feeling between the two services ; but 
in the scheme we have proposed all 
jealousy and dislike would vanish, 
The Regular army would look up to 
the Volunteer force as the feeder of 
their service ; whilst the Volunteers 
would regard the Regulars as their 
teachers in much of what may be 
termed military service. England has 
great need of a much larger force 
than she is now possessed of. Not- 
withstanding all our professions of 
non-interference, it is quite possible 
that we may, in spite of ourselves, 
be drawn into taking a more or less 
active part in the war now hanging 
over Europe. Should such be the ~ 
case, we shall want every man of the 
Regular army to fill up casualties 
caused by the war, and England 
would have for a season to trust en- 
tirely to her Volunteers. Is it not 
wise and judicious to try, whilst there 
is yet time, and make our Volun- 
teer force what it ought to be, dimi- 
nishing at the same time the jealousy 
that exists in many places between it 
and the Regular service ? 
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F we were not all of us so used to 
an English Sunday it would 
unquestionably appear to us a most 
astonishing institution. To many 
people, indeed, the day is intolerably 
dreary, and distinguished from all 
others by the memory of ever-varying 
misery. Many a man’s experience of 
this day of rest has been like Clen- 
nam’'s, in Little Dorrit: ‘There was 
the dreary Sunday of his childhood, 
when he sat with his hands before 
him, scared out of his senses by a 
horrible tract, which commenced busi- 
ness with the poor child by asking 

' him in its title, why he was going 
to Perdition ?—a piece of curiosity 
that he really, in a frock and dfawers, 
was not in a condition to satisfy—and 
which, for the further attraction of 
his infant mind, had a parenthesis in 
every other line, with some such hic- 
cupping reference as 2 Ep. Thess. 
c. iii. v. 6 and 7. There was the 
sleepy Sunday of his boyhood, when, 
like a military deserter, he was 
marched to chapel by a picquet of 
teachers, three times a day, morally 
handcuffed to another boy ; and when 
he would willingly have bartered two 
meals of indigestible sermon for an- 
other ounce or two of inferior mut- 
ton at his scanty dinner in the flesh. 
There was the interminable Sunday 
of his nonage; when his mother, 
stern of face and unrelenting of heart, 
would sit all day behind a Bible— 
bound, like her own construction of 
it, in the hardest, barest, and straitest 
boards, with one dinted ornament on 
the cover, like the drag of a chain, 
and a wrathful sprinkling of red upon 
the edges of the leaves—as if it, of 
all books ! were a fortification against 


sweetness of temper, natural affection, 
and gentle intercourse. There was 
the resentful Sunday of a little later, 
when he sat, glowering and glooming 
through the tardy length of the day, 
with a sullen sense of injury in his 
heart, and no more real knowledge 
of the beneficent history of the New 
Testament, than if he had been bred 
among idolaters. There was a legion 
of Sundays, all days of unserviceable 
bitterness and mortification, slowly 
passing before him.” 

To do the English people justice, 
however, it must be admitted that, 
even the narrowest of them, are find- 
ing out a much more genial and 
rational, and, moreover, a much more 
godly way of spending Sunday. Out 
of church the first day of the week is 
unquestionably more agreeable than 
the second. You can lie later in bed, 
and sit longer over your breakfast. 
Nobody can dun you on that day, 
even for the Queen’s taxes. Then 
again there’s a hot dinner, and the 
children to play with—those children 
whom, during the week, you never 
see, except in bed. Some old friend, 
too, is almost sure to look in; and for 
everybody and everything there is an 
unwonted freedom and restthat makes 
Sunday the happiest day in the week. 
But why in the world does every re- 
spectable person go to church ? Why, 
at any rate, is that considered the 
correct thing to do? And why do 
several thousands of well-educated 
gentlemen devote their lives to that 
sort of work which comes most pro- 
minently before the public in church? 
No doubt they do much else; they 
relieve the poor, and they superintend 
the education of the lower classes. 
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But to relieve the poor is the work 
of the parish officer, and to teach 
children is the work of the school- 
master ; whereas, the work of the 
clergyman, as such, is to bring people 
to church, and there to perform for 
them certain sacred ceremonies, or to 
give them regular and sound instruc- 
tion as to the theory and practice of 
their religion. In fact they unite, 
more or less, in their own office, the 
functions both of the ancient prophet 
and the ancient priest. 

With the strictly sacerdotal part of 
their duties—what the clergy have 
to do, not upon us, but for us—we 
are not here concerned. So far as 
the sacred rites need to be explained, 
the explanation must belong to preach- 
ing; so far as their efficacy is wholly 
independent of the knowledge or dis- 
position of those on whose behalf 
they are celebrated, the fact that they 
are habitually celebrated in public is 
a most unfortunate accident. It 
would be an enormous saving, both 
of space and time, if all those cere- 
monies which depend for their value, 
not upon their being understood, but 
merely upon their being performed, 
could be performed simultaneously, 
in some huge building like the Agri- 
cultural Hall; while the churches 
were given upto the people who need 
teaching, and the preachers who can 
really instruct. But, in this country 
at least, even the Eucharist is not 
generally deemed wholly independent 
of careful, mental, and spiritual pre- 
paration ; and preaching forms a part 
of almost every religious service. 
Now, in plain English, is it worth 
while? Is an average sermon worth 
listening to? And if not, how is it 
that sermons are so amazingly and 
disgracefully bad? and how can they 
be mended ? 

We need say nothing here about 
preaching in the dissenting sects. 
It may be better or worse than 
the preaching in the Established 
Church; but, at any rate, nobody need 


be surprised if it were much better. 
Every sect is, confessedly, a protest ; it 
is the very creature of criticism, and 
must appeal even for its existence 
to the understanding. Whatever it 
teaches and whatever it does must 
be explained, and not only explained, 
but exhibited in its relation to some 
system or systems from which it is a 
departure. Now, the Anglican clergy, 
after something like three hundred 
years of spiritual supremacy, may 
morereasonably, or perhaps we should 
say less unreasonably, than any sec- 
tarian divine, take it for granted that 
the English people both know and 
understand the dogmas and cere- 
monies of the English Church. 

And again it should be frankly 
confessed that bad preaching is at 
least as much the fault of the laity as 
the fault of the clergy. On the 
theoretical side, an average congrega- 
tion is far too lazy to appreciate or - 
even to tolerate a good sermon ; and 
on thespractical side, an average con- 
gregation would consider itself grossly 
insulted by the commonest pulpit 
honesty. When we remember that a 
clergyman must test the ordinary life 
of human beings by the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, we find it almost impossible 
to understand how the Church has 
contrived, for so long a time, to agree 
with the every-day world. Never- 
theless, even here there is just ground 
for complaint against our religious 
teachers. Ecclesiastical sins are, for 
the most part, so excessively trifling, 
that they might be almost disregarded, 
and are, sometimes, even virtues in 
disguise ; whereas the sins that the 
pulpit scarcely ever troubles itself 
with are so completely fatal, not only 
in the next world but even in this; 
that they are the causes of almost 
every calamity with which human 
beings are afflicted. Not to like the 
rector or make a bow to the squire is 
an extremely pardonable offence ; but 
gossip and slander, ill-temper and 
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intolerance work out an zfso facto 
excommunication, more dreadful than 
anything that can be accomplished by 
bell, book, and candle. 

But after all, are sermons bad? 
And what is a bad sermon? A bad 
sermon is one that gives no instruc- 
tion, which recalls to the memory no 
forgotten truth, which warns nobody 
of any real danger, convinces nobody 
of any sin which he has really commit- 
ted, shows nobody any genuine test or 
standard by which to determine his 
own goodness or badness, shirks every 
question that every earnest man is 
asking, takes for granted what every 
man of ordinary intelligence insists 
on having proved, or is so tame and 
unimpressive that it is a mere sedative 
and soporific. Are such sermons as 
these ever preached? Let all the 
empty churches and sleeping con- 
gregations answer. The sermons 
that might be considered Jositively 
bad—those for instance which teach 
error, which inflame bad passions, 
which exasperate the enmity of 
opposing parties—with these we have 
nothing to do. From the preachers’ 
point of view they are good sermons, 
they produce the desired effect—they 
fill the churches, they fill the collect- 
ing boxes and subscription lists ; they 
deluge society with tracts and Bibles, 
they compel little children to sacrifice 
their sweetmeats for the salvation of 
Hottentots, they decorate altars, and 
clothe the priesthood in magnificent 
ecclesiastical millinery ; in fact, they 
accomplish almost the whole of that 
religious work which is most con- 
spicuous, Yet, even from this, the 
thoughtful classes are holding more 
and more aloof; they seem to have 
taken the measure of it, to have 
weighed it in the balance and have 
found it wanting. 

Anybody, for instance, might have 
wandered into a church on Sunday 
the 29th of September, the Feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels. He 
might have been exceedingly mise- 


rable ; he might have suffered some 
great loss, the loss of a wife, or of a 
fortune ; he might have been a work- 
ing-man, wholly bewildered in mind 
as to whether or not he should join a 
trades’ union and go out on strike ; 
he might have been reading Colenso 
on the Pentateuch, and in the dread- 
ful difficulty of believing that two 
and two make five hundred ; he might 
have felt that his faith, even in 
Almighty God Himself, had been 
terribly shaken ; he might have come 
from visiting the poor—those homes, 
good heavens ! which are mere hovels,. 
where the hearth has no fire and the 
cupboard no food, where the women 
and children have scarcely even 
clothes, and a heap of rotting straw 
is all the bed, and lean, hungry faces 
are asking in inarticulate misery what 
message Almighty God has for ¢hem. 
What would such a person have 
heard on the Feast of St. Michael and. 
All Angels? If any literary Bohemian 
were mean enough to do it, how easily 
he could make a fortune by selling 
Michaelmas sermons in manuscript, 
warranted never to have been preached 
before! For my own part, I was 
informed on Michaelmas day, that 
the Church—I hadn't the faintest 
notion what church—instructed us on 
this day to consider that glorious and 
innumerable host of sinless creatures 
who were always serving God in 
heaven, as we are required to serve 
Him upon earth. I was informed 
that angels are very much like men, 
and on the other hand, exceedingly 
different from men; that they sing 
and play upon the harp ; that we know 
exceedingly little about them; that 
the names of very few of them have 
been revealed to us, but that St. 
Michael was distinguished above the 
angelic host for his wonderful courage : 
that he had fought with the dragon, 
and contended with the devil for the 
body of Moses. I was assured that 
all angels are ministering spirits, sent 
to minister to those who shall be the 
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heirs of salvation; but that, on the 
other hand, we have no means what- 
ever of communicating with them ; that, 
therefore, though we know that they 
do visit us, we don’t in the least know 
when or where, or how or why, and 
are in fact for all practical purposes 
completely ignorant. A considerable 
number of texts of Scripture, some 
relevant, but most of them exceed- 
ingly irrelevant to the subject, were 
quoted. The sermon occupied about 
eighteen minutes, which was about 
a quarter of a minute for every hearer 
awake, and about three-quarters of a 
minute for every hearer fast asleep. 
There was nothing lively in the 
church, except the pew-opener—a 
woman who watched me closely all the 
time lest I should leave the sacred 
edifice without giving her a shilling. 

Will any clergyman venture to af- 
firm that a sermon of that sort was a 
good one? ‘Well, but we know 
very little about the angels.” Un- 
commonly little, reverend sir; but 
why on earth go and preach a sermon 
about them? If you feel yourself 
bound to notice every festival in the 
Calendar—and, by the way, there are 
a number of city saints whose bio- 
graphies are excessively obscure— 
why not get up some Michaelmas 
morning, and say to your congrega- 
tion, like a man, “I know nothing 
whatever about the angels; if you 
look into Cruden’s Concordance, you 


will find every text of Scripture in. 


which the word ‘angel’ occurs, and 
then, if you read them all over, you 
will know as much of the subject as 
I do.” But though sermons about 
the angels may be exceedingly agree- 
able to clergymen, they are, to all 
average laymen, mere moonshine; 
and, to all reasonably educated men, 
theyaresimply an impertinence. Such 
a man sits in his pew, and a Master of 
Arts, of the University of Oxford, 
talks twaddle to him for eighteen 
minutes. Does the Master of Arts 
mean it? Would he venture to say 


the same thing at a dinner-table, or 
at a club, or wherever else man to 
man may speak his honest mind ? 
The majority of sermons are twad- 
dle—that is to say, they are an insult 
to every well-educated hearer, and a 
fraud upon every ill-educated hearer ; 
for the ill-educated man comes to 
church that he may be instructed, 
and he trusts himself to the honour 
of the clergyman. He virtually says 
to him, ‘I trust myself to you en- 
tirely ; you can deceive me, if you 
like ; you can bamboozle me with a 
heap of big words that will convey to 
me no sense; or you may get me to 
come to your church in the hope of 
hearing something that may make 
me a better man, and then preach to 
me about angels, or devils, or dra- 
gons, or anything else that I have 
nothing whatever to do with. You 
know your power, and I know my 
weakness ; now I just /rus¢ myself 
to you.” If a clergyman, looking 
some poor working-man in the face 
any Sunday morning, could see their 
mutual relations in that light, he 
might, likely enough, feel inclined to 
put a biography of St. Mary Axe into 
his ‘pocket, and get such a human 
grip of a smock-frocked hearer, that 
he would possibly send him away, 
grossly ignorant of the Calendar, but 
somewhat comforted and strengthened 
for the troubles and duties of real life. 
Clergymen tell us what we don’t 
want to know, and in fact what éhey 
don’t know, and, on the other hand, 
they carefully avoid telling us what 
we do want to know. For every 
thing we do want to know is sure to 
be hotly disputed ; and if a clergyman 
were to express an opinion on either 
side of a controversy, who can tell 
what the consequences might be? If 
he were a beneficed clergyman, indeed, 
the danger would be less, and he 
might take the opposite sides of any 
disputed subject on alternate Sundays. 
But the majority of the clergy, un- 
happily, are ill-paid curates; and 
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some rectors are a little spiteful ; and 
bishops now and then forget that 
they are set in their high places, not 
to lord it over God's heritage, but to 
be the helpers of His people's joy. 
What independence can ever be ex- 
pected from a man who has to take 
his choice between servility and beg- 
gary in a black coat? Besides, the 
clergy are already committed to a 
conclusion on every matter of doc- 
trine or practice which can be deter- 
mined by the Book of Common 
Prayer, or the Homilies, or the Ca- 
nons Ecclesiastical, They have laid 
themselves under a sort of moral 
obligation to save souls only with a 
due regard to parish etiquette, eccle- 
siastical ceremonial, and dogmatic 
correctness. Who would be so mean 
as to awaken a sleeping conscience, 
or come to a hand-to-hand fight with a 
man’s selfishness, unless everything 
had first been duly settled to the 
honour of the Athanasian Creed ? 
Even in respect of the doctrines of 
Christianity the Clergy almost always 
treat the laity either as heathens, or 
as little babies. The Evangelical 
party treat us, for the most part, as 
heathens ; and the old-fashioned, high- 
and-dry party treat us, for the most 
part, as little babies. Though an 
enormous majority of church-going 
people were baptized in infancy, 
taught as soon as possible the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord's Prayer, in the vulgartongue, and 
then further instructed in the Church 
Catechism set forth for that purpose, 
hosts of clergymen persist in repeat- 
ing Sunday after Sunday, with the 
dreariest monotony, those very dogmas 
which they have already taught to 
their congregations when they were 
preparing them for Confirmation. 
Moreover, any one of the doctrines of 
the Christian Church can be under- 
stood by any man of ordinary in- 
telligence, when it is put into plain 
English, as fast as he can hear or 
read it. The dogma of the Trinity, 


indeed, is constantly represented as 
an unintelligible mystery; but even 
there, the unsophisticated layman finds 
an easy way of escape. The clergy- 
man goes on repeating his Creed until 
he comes to the words, ‘The Father 
incomprehensible, the Son incom- 
prehensible, and the Holy Ghost in- 
comprehensible. And yet there are 
not three incomprehensibles, but one 
incomprehensible.” Very likely, my 
reverend sir, says the unsophisticated 
layman, but if it is so completely 
incomprehensible as that, don’t you 
think we'd better change the subject? 
There is not a doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church that cannot be completely 
understood in ten minutes. Whether 
or not it should be dedieved will de- 
pend solely upon the evidence, or 
rather, perhaps, upon the balance of 
conflicting evidence. Whether, again, 
when it is believed the man who 
believes it shall choose to act upon it, 
will depend upon his own personal 
inclinations, and the force of those 
motives which can be brought to bear 
upon them. Now, as to reasoning 
and proofs, divines are perfectly well 
satisfied that they are excessively 
dangerous—partly, not to say chiefly, 
because it is more than probable that 
they will somehow burst in their own 
hands, like bad firearms, and so blow 
their own heads off instead of the 
heads of their adversaries. So one 
good half of the clergy fill up their 
sermons with monotonous repetitions 
of dogmas that everybody knows 
already, and appeals to the will, 
which all resolve themselves into this 
one, “Believe what I tell you, and 
do what I bid you—or be damned.” 
Now a generous-minded man does 
not care a fig for an appeal of that 
sort. In the region of the intellect, 
being damned is neither here ‘nor 
there ; and in the region of the con- 
science, being converted from an 
honest heretic to an orthodox liar 
would itself be judged to be damnable. 
The threat of inflicting exquisite pain 
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is very seldom uttered, except by 
cowards; and never, excepting upon 
cowards, does it produce the slightest 
effect. Nay, rather it does produce 
an effect ; it caricatures Christianity 
as an impotent bully. 

The other half of the clergy treat 
us as little babies, and twaddle away 
week after week mere moonshine. 
Nevertheless we are not spiteful, and 
we will venture to offer the following 
advice to what we call the Nursery- 
maids of the Church. The sermons 
we recommended will be almost sure 
to keep the little babies quiet, and will 
also have a moderately decent ap- 
pearance of variety and orthodoxy. 
If you are a curate, they won’t com- 
pete disagreeably with the humdrum 
of the rector ; and whatever you are, 
there will be nothing in them for a 
bishop or any creature to lay hold of. 

“Advice to Clergymen, gratis.— 
Domestic Manufactory of Sermons. 
—N.B. We must not be understood 
as recommending domestic divinity ; 
but it may frequently happen that a 
curate’s stipend may be small, or that 
he may be at too inconvenient a dis- 
tance from those great centres of in- 
telligence where ready-made sermons, 
of every variety, may be purchased at 
a moment’s notice, for sums varying 
from fifteen shillings upwards, accord- 
ing to quality. These sermons, being 
in manuscript, may be taken into the 
pulpit, even though the church should 
have galleries ; and as they are gene- 
rally written by persons who make 
the composition of sermons a trade, 
they will, for the most part, be found 
superior to the productions of a mere 
amateur. But when, unfortunately, 
a clergyman is compelled to write 
his own sermons, the following hints 
may, perhaps, be found useful :—First 
of all take care that no sermon shall 
exceed in length eighteen minutes ; 
open any book whatever, and read, 
in a slow and sonorous voice, for five 
minutes ; count the words so read ; 
then write a page of anything what- 


ever, and ascertain the number of 
words that an average page of your 
own writing contains. Mark off as 
many pages of blank paper as will be 
necessary to hold three times as many 
words as you have just read, and 
which, therefore, will contain as much 
matter as you can read in a quarter 
of an hour; the remaining three 
minutes of the eighteen may safely 
be allowed for emotion, or a cough, 
or any of those innumerable accidents 
that give a preacher a few moments’ 
grace. Make yourself perfectly fami- 
liar with the manners and customs, 
and even the little prejudices and 
weaknesses of your parishioners, so 
that you may never give the smallest 
possible offence to any one. If opi- 
nion should be unhappily divided 
amongst your hearers, your work will 
be somewhat more difficult; for each 
side will want to claim you as a par- 
tizan. But by a little practice you 
may soon acquire the habit of never 
saying anything with a definite mean- 
ing. You can always express your- 
self in such a manner that your 
words may be taken in three or four 
contradictory senses, so that all the 
opposing parties in your parish may 
be equally satisfied with you. You 
will find it always highly expedient 
to construct your discourse, as much 
as possible, of texts of Scripture ; for 
your hearers will not exactly like to 
complain of the Bible; and even if 
they don’t like the texts of Scripture, 
and that should ever come to your 
ears, you can, of course, assure them 
that the responsibility does not rest 
with you, but with the compilers of 
the canon.. A course of sermons for 
a year—and as sermons like yours 
will never be remembered, they may 
be safely preached over and over 
again—may be composed in this man- 
ner :—Take as your text, for Sundays 
and festivals, in the morning the gos- 
pel, in the evening the epistle, for the 
day. Consult all the marginal refer- 
ences for a good stock of texts that 
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may be woven into the discourse, and, 
for the same purpose, consult a good 
concordance. By the way, in the 
delivery of the sermon, you will save 
yourself time, and divert the atten- 
tion of any critical hearer, by encou- 
raging in your congregation the habit of 
actually referring, in their own Bibles, 
to the passages you quote. As thus :— 
‘If, my beloved brethren, you turn to 
the passage in your own Bibles, you 
will see that St. Paul, in the fifteenth 


chapter of his first epistle to the 


Corinthians, and at the twenty-ninth 
verse, has taught us,’ &c. In the 
morning sermon, the mere narrative 
itself, taken from the gospel, may be 
judiciously diluted, and easily para- 
phrased into the necessary number of 
pages. The epistles are far tougher 
material, and will need much more 
judicious handling ; but, on the one 
hand, in the evening, most of your 
parishioners will have dined, and 
again you may safely occupy about 
twelve pages with quotations, as thus: 
—‘ The judicious Hooker, one of the 
most brilliant, and at the same time, 
one of the most solid of the divines 
of our Church, has remarked,’ &c., 
which may occupy from page five to 
_ seven of your own manuscript. Or 
again, if you want to say something 
that you believe, on the whole, to be 
safe, but about which you are the 
least bit timid, you may put it into 
the form of a quotation from some 
unknown author ; only here you must 
be on your guard lest some inquiring 
parishioner should ask you where the 
unknown author's books may be 
bought. If you should need a longer 
course of sermons than for one year, 
and if you think your congregation 
would object to hearing your old 
course over again, you can take, for a 
second year's texts, the easiest pas- 
sages in the appointed lessons for the 
day. Asa general rule, take a very 
long text ; the reading of it will oc- 
cupy some time, and it may be three 
or four times repeated. Moreover, 


as some unknown wag remarked, ‘If 
you feel persecuted in one verse, you 
can flee into another.’...... = 

But so much advice, without fee 
(if the word ze be intelligible to the 
clergy) is as much as we can afford ; 
and if half the sermons preached in 
church are not constructed on some 
such plan as we have suggested, they 
very easily might have been. 

Meanwhile, for the remedy of bad 
sermons—which to speak sad, solemn 
English, are rapidly, not only un- 
christianizing but demoralizing the 
nation—how can a few pages so much 
as hint the remedy? Till something: 
better is suggested let the clergy 
think over these counsels : 

Never pretend to know what you 
don’t know. 

Never pretend zof to know what 
you do know. 

Never use other people’s brains 
without acknowledgment. 

Never say in the pulpit what you 
would be, for any reason, ashamed to 
say out of it. 

Remember that the poorest and 
stupidest of your congregation re- 
quire most of your care, and are 
trusted to your honour. 

Remember that every sermon you 
preach should be calculated to make 
men better, more true and righteous. 

Ask yourself constantly, ‘‘Am I 
worth ‘my keep’—could I geta living 
in any other employment—or‘am I 
here, a guide of men’s souls, simply 
because I’ve nothing else to do that 
I am fit for? and here no fitness is 
necessary.” 

Live in the world, because already 
you are saturated with Church ; hear 
what your adversaries have to say ; 
get among people who difer from you 
and 

Finally, remember what would be- 
come of you if the fashions of society 
allowed a congregation to hiss a bad 
preacher out of a pulpit as they allow 
an audience to hiss a bad actor off 
the stage. 
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By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


I1].—BERRYER. 


HE last fortnight of November, 
1868, was made memorable by 
the decease of three personages of 
world-wide fame. All of them died in 
France; all had passed the threescore- 
and-ten allotted as the full term of 
human life; and each, in his own 
sphere, closed a remarkable career, 
of which the triumphs were far more 
frequent and substantial than the 
vicissitudes. They were Gioacchino 
Rossini, the ‘‘Swan of Pesaro,” and 
never to be forgotten composer of 
‘Moses in Egypt,” ‘ Stabat Mater,” 
and “ The Barber of Seville”; Baron 
Jacques de Rothschildt, the senior 
representative in this generation of 
the greatest of banking-houses ; and 
Antoine Berryer, the Nestor of the 
French Bourbon party, the chivalrous 
old knight of legitimacy, and the 
patriarch of the French bar. In the 
musical, mercantile, and _ political 
world, a heavy loss has been expe- 
rienced ; for, in many respects, these 
three departed were the chiefs, each 
of his own profession. 

It would be difficult to find a per- 
sonal history more striking in events 
—more romantic in parts—more 
brilliant in triumphs—more active 
and energetic, than was that of 
Berryer ; and to the last he played 
his difficult 7é/e with a vigour and an 
enthusiasm, with a chivalrous devo- 
tion to his cause and a noble forget- 
fulness of personal ambition, which 
age seems never to have weakened. 
Think what you might of the lost 


cause of the Bourbons, you could not 
but admire the manly zeal with which 
he defended it, the loving tenderness 
with which he protected it, in good 
report and ill report. Be as indignant 
as you might at the stupid tyrannies 
and the out-of-place rule of the 
Papacy, you could not but listen, 
not only patiently and respectfully, 
but even with enthusiasm, to Berryer’s 
appeal in its behalf, and the eloquent 
picture which he drew of the Papal 
adversities. 

Berryer was the centre, the hope, 
and the champion of that little group 
of Legitimist deputies who gathered 
in the Corps Legislatif to combat, 
under the shadow of the Imperial 
despotism, in behalf of ‘ Henry the 
Fifth, by the grace of God king of 
France and Navarre ;” and one better 
calculated to inspire confidence, de- 
votion, and courage, they could not 
have found. All his traits conspired 
to make him a hero and sage to his 
party. His long and eventful career 
had only proved how faithful and dis- 
interestod was his devotion to the 
fallen dynasty ; his trustworthiness 
had been tried for more than half a 
century, and had never once been 
found wanting. His noble personal 
appearance, harmonious with his 
character, which reminded you of the 
best French wodlesse in its golden 
age, enhanced the impression made 
by the dignity of his address, the 
courteous and easy pride of his bear- 
ing, and the stately and unsurpassed 
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eloquence of his speech. His ear- 
nestness and fervour drew expressions 
of admiration from his bitterest op- 
ponents ; and it was remarkable how, 
when combatting with all the vigour 
of his brilliant mind, on the one 
side the Republicans and on the 
other the Imperialists, he still pre- 
served, without effort, the respect of 
and even esteem, of those whom he 
attacked. 

Berryer, as we saw him last winter 
on the benches of the Corps Legislatif, 
was of about the middle height, well- 
built and rather thick-set, but not 
corpulent, erect in his figure, and the 
proportions of his form graceful, and 
giving a hint of unusual physical 
vigour. His face was a long oval, 
well filled out ; his complexion was 
dark, yet soft, and refined as well in 
colour as in contour and expression. 
His head was admirably well shaped ; 
the brow was noble, square, and 
slightly receding, and indicated a rare 
intellectual development. 
black eyes, which usually bore an 
amiable and genial expression, were 
only fierce when he rose, in his 
speeches, to the pitch of sincere and 
heartfelt indignation ; then his breast 
would swell, his noble head would be 
thrown back, and there was vigour 
and earnestness in every look and 
motion. His snowy white hair, care- 
fully brushed from his forehead, made 
a striking contrast with his swarthy 
complexion and coal-black eyes ; his 
nose was of that superb aquiline 
which we see in portraits of Louis 
XVI., and which is regarded in France 
as an evidence of refinement and good 
descent. In his dress he was to tne 
last scrupulously elegant, neat, and 
plain ; in this, as in all else apper- 
taining to him, his habit was in 
harmony with his character and with 
the cause to which he was so ear- 
nestly devoted. He was essentially 
an aristocrat, both from principle and 
in feeling ;.but an aristocrat of the 
kindly and liberal sort, whose heart 


His keen 


was warm and sympathetic, who was 
ever alive to the needs of suffering 
humanity, and who was not one of 
those patricians who, like too many 
of his political allies, imitate the 
Bourbons themselves in their facility 
in forgetting and their incapacity to 
learn. Berryer’s very presence—his 
bearing both in public and in private 
—impressed you with the fact that, 
with all his love for kings ‘‘by divine 
right,” and for the decrepid and 
crumbling Papal power, he was no 
mere king-worshipping and_priest- 
ridden bigot. He was a Legitimist; 
but he was also educated by a long 
life of public experience, he was not 
blind to the spirit of the civilization of 
his generation, and while still clinging 
to his fond anticipation of a return 
to power of the “good old house” of 
Bourbon, he was undoubtedly a friend 
of rational liberty and of constitu- 
tional government. It was his mission, 
throughout his life, to temper with 
his own enlightened moderation, the 
sullen obstinacy of his party; and had 
the Bourbons been restored to the 
throne during his life, and could they 
so far have learned something as to 
have accepted Berryer, despite his 
independence and liberalism, as a 
guide, he probably would have suc- 
ceeded in giving them a stability 
wholly wanting to the sovereigns of 
the Restoration ; for he would have 
reconciled them, as far as it were 
possible to do, with the age, its modes 
of thought, and its motives of action. 
But he has died without witnessing 
the consummation he so long hoped 
and prayed for; and with him has 
probably died the possibility of a 
Bourbon restoration in France. 

As an orator, there were few depu- 
ties in the Chamber equal to Berryer ; 
yet his style of speaking was very 
different from that of his competitors. 
He possesseda grace and finish which, 
even in his most excited moments, 
never failed him. He was elaborate, 
like the advocates of that former ge- 
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neration in which he received his edu- 
cation ; yet there was something in 
his manner of speaking not at all like 
the professional pleading of the law- 
yer. He had that “grand manner” 
which, if you but heard the opening 
of his address, you might be inclined 
to call “stilted”; but it was a man- 
ner which he brought down to the 
present generation from his youth, 
from a period when it was fashionable. 
But you soon found out that this 
“grand manner” was not a hollow 
and meaningless one. The essential 
quality of his oratory was a dignified 
yet loyal and hearty earnestness. Like 
Mirabeau, it was clear that he “ be- 
lieved in himself ;” and none the less 
did he believe in the truth and sound- 
ness of his cause. His manner seemed 
to say that upon him rested the advo- 
cacy of anointed kings and the Vicars 
of Christ on earth. It seemed to be 
the appreciative expression of the 
solemnity of the cause entrusted to 
him. The champion of divine right 
and of the Popes must bear himself 
proudly, must advance to the attack 
with erect head and visor raised ; 
must never yield up his dignity to 
passion ; must refuse to admit, by 
word or manner, the hopelessness of 
his crusade, and to sue for leniency 
where it was his duty to administer 
rebuke. Yet, while this sentiment 
seemed to be the undercurrent of all 
his addresses, he was seldom more 
eloquent than when defending the 
right of his countrymen to liberty, or 
when, with a magnanimity rarely 
found in strongly feeling politicians, 
he essayed to be the advocate of the 
bitterest enemies of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. Few nobler sights has the 
history of this century presented, than 
that witnessed when the young advo- 
cate Berryer, his soul burning to do 


. his part in aid of the restored Bourbon 


kings, appeared before the highest 
French tribunal to plead for the life 
of Marshal Ney. Ney had sworn 
fealty to Louis XVIII.; but when 


Napoleon once more landed on French 
ground, after his captivity at Elba, 
his valiant lieutenant had hastened to 
him, and had clung to his cause until 
all was lost at Waterloo. Taken by 
the Bourbons, deserted by friends, and 
now tried for his life,—nay, despairing 
of even finding a defender, — Ber- 
ryer, who had, during the Hundred 
Days, taken up arms in aid of the 
ancient dynasty, came forward, offered 
his services, and made himself for ever 
famous in the annals of the French 
bar, by a magnificient plea in behalf 
of the fallen hero. It was of no avail, 
yet, ever since, the Bonapartists have 
spoken the praises of Berryer, and have 
given him, though an opponent, the 
homage of their deepest gratitude and 
respect. These two qualities—a faith 
in his cause undamped by continual 
reverses ; and an enlightened magna- 
nimity which can discern merit even 
in the most active antagonists—gave 
the noble tone to Berryer’s eloquence 
which it never once seemed to lose. 
His voice was clear and full, his pro- 
nunciation distinct and deliberate ; 
he used few gestures; there was a 
roundness and finish to every sentence 
which evinced a complete mastery of 
his language, and great ease and 
fluency in itsuse. He was almost too 
earnest to linger over rhetorical 
flourishes and laboured similes ; he 
hurried to reach the pith of his sub- 
ject; and when he had reached it, 
he threw all the strength of his in- 
tellectual power, as well as all the 
fervour of his devotion and warmth 
of his. feeling into his address. 
Berryer was Parisian by birth, hav- 
ing first seen the light on January 4, 
1790. What an era of vicissitudes 
for France has been that which is 
covered by the period of his life! 
When he was born, the Bourbons still 
reigned at the Tuileries, still feasted 
at Versailles, though the storm was 
just then lowering over them, and its 
first crash of thunder had already 
fallen. Amid the fury of the . First 
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Revolution Berryer spent his infancy ; 
his boyhood saw Napoleon rise ; and 
his youth witnessed the exile of the 
Emperor to St. Helena; his younger 
manhood was passed in the (hoatim) 
sunshine of the Bourbon Restoration— 
then felt the shock of the final Bour- 
bon fall; middle-age found him the 
champion of the Duchess de Berri, 
combating the Citizen-King; in his 
prime he encountered the third revo- 
lution which he had witnessed; in 
his age he had to deplore the rise of 
a second absolute and military Em- 
pire, and to find himself the forlorn- 
hope of the chivalrous few who still 
clung to the traditions of consecrated 
kingship. His father, like himself, 
was a lawyer, and one of high repute. 
Berryer was not precocious at college, 
and gave no promise there of a bril- 
liant future; he seemed to want a 
taste for study, and was indolent and 
listless at his book-work. He appa- 
rently preferred the exercise of his 
imagination, and was dreaming when 
his schoolmates were declining 
‘“‘hic, hec, hoc.” Dull in the study, 
he was very different in society and 
thehomecircle. He displayed a rare 
intelligence, talked finely and easily, 
and took an early interest, as is not 
wonderful, in the dramatic events 
which were transpiring around him. 
His father, at first, met with great 
opposition from him, when he pro- 
posed that the boy should choose the 
sire’s profession. He longed to be a 
priest. His mind was devotional and 
enthusiastically pious. He was fond 
of imagining himself a gowned cru- 
sader for the true and persecuted 
Church, and was wont to practise 
himself in the priestly eloquence 
which he imagined he should some- 
time have an opportunity to display. 
Finally, however, the paternal wish 
prevailed, and Berryer, who might 
otherwise have risen to the Archi- 
episcopate of Paris, and even worn 
the red Cardinal’s hat, became, and 
continued for half a century, the 


greatest of French advocates. In the 
same year that he attained his majo- 
rity he took his place within the Pa- 
risian bar. For a long time he was 
listless, apparently disliking his new 
profession, and unambitious to excel 
in it; but, in another direction, he 
was all alive with zeal. He inherited 
from his father a violent hatred of 
the Napoleonic dynasty; he thus early 
became quite wrapped up in the Roy- 
alist cause, and, though astudent, he 
hastened to join the volunteers who 
flocked to Ghent in 1815, and to 


lend his aid to the Bourbon heir. 


When, triumphant he returned with 
the allies and his king to Paris, he, 
for the first time, displayed the inde- 
pendence and chivalry of his charac- 
ter. In the very heat of his delight 
at the Restoration he used his legal 
training, for the first time, in déefend- 
ing the generals who had broken 
their oaths to the Bourbons, and had 
followed Napoleon to ill-fated Water- 
loo. Ney, as we have said, he could 
not save; but so evidently noble was 
his action, and so eloquently did he 
demonstrate that an extreme policy 
would injure the Bourbon cause it- 
self, that Debelle and Cambronne 
escaped the fate of their comrade. 
Berryer was not content to see Ney 
sentenced in spite of his advocacy, 
but threw himself at the king’s feet, 
and pleaded in vain for that heroic 
life. 

As a politician, he thus blundered 
sadly ; for all his zeal was studiously 
forgotten by the Bourbons, and his 
defence of Ney was looked upoi as 
contumacy and rebellion. Behold 
him, therefore, cited before the “‘Con- 
seil de Discipline,” charged with 
having, in his plea, uttered the 
atrocious sentiment that “a general 
ought to obey the de facto govern- 
ment and the man to whom the treaty 
of Fontainebleau had’ reserved the 
rights and title of a sovereign.” 
However, they let him off “just this 
once,” with a stern warning not to 
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sin again. But the haughty spirit of 
the young advocate was not so easily 
subdued ; he emulated the Bourbon 
example of forgetting by overlooking 
the rebuke of Messieurs the Coun- 
cillors. Generals Canuel and Donna- 
dieu were charged with conspiring 
against his burly Majesty’s life ; 
Berryer sprang to their defence, over- 
whelmed Monsieur the Minister of 
Police with his charges of provoca- 
tion, and declared him to be the 
original instigator of the affair at 
Lyons. Soon he again made himself 
obnoxious to the dynasty which he 
loved and did his best to save, by 
defending the liberty of the press ; 
and, in the course of his speech, he 
had the audacity to utter to his own 
party the memorable sarcasm “ You 
know how to buy opinions ; but you 
know not how to defend them.” As 
zealous a royalist as lived, Berryer 
was wise enough to desire, and inde- 
pendent enough to advocate the 
adoption of a liberal policy and the 
application to the Monarchy of the 
free constitution of ’89. He began 
to write brilliant articles—for he saw 
how great a power the press was 
getting to be, and what a handle it 
gave to a man who used it—which 
appeared in the Fournal des Débats, 
Le Drapeau Blanc, and La Quo- 
tidienne. At the same time he was 
receiving heavy briefs, and appeared 
in court with many important cases. 
He did not, meanwhile, neglect the 
lighter enjoyments of society and 
literature ; and founded two famous 
associations—the Société des Bonnes 
Lettres, and the Société des Bonnes 
Etudes. When Charles the Tenth 
was on the very brink of the revo- 
lutionary gulf which was about to 
swallow him, Berryer was elected a 
‘deputy for Puy, but entered the Cham- 
ber too late to render the tottering 
throne any aid. He had hardly taken 
his seat when he electrified the 
Chamber with one of his most bril- 
liant speeches, in which he argued, 


with great earnestness, the right of 
the Crown to choose ministers from 
the minority. 

Said Guizot to Royer-Collard, who 
sat next him—‘ that is by no means 
bad. Here is a youth who gives 
promise of talent.” 

‘“‘Say rather,” replied the scholar- 
deputy, That here is a ower.” 

Berryer’s friends said to each other 
that the Mirabeau of the Restoration 
had come. The poor bigoted king 
sent to him and offered him a port- 
folio. Berryer replied, in allusion to 
his not being a peer—‘“No; it is 
either too much or too little.” His 
maiden speech, beside these honours, 
called from Marrast, a bitter oppo- 
nent, a high-flown eulogy, in which he 
ranked Berryer among the masters of 
French eloquence. But the Restora- 
tion fell headlong in spite of him ; 
and the Revolution of 1830 having 
placed Louis Philippe on the throne, 
every friend of the Bourbon dynasty, 
with one exception, seceded from the 
two legislative chambers. The ex- 
ception was Antoine Berryer. . He 
remained the solitary champion of 
the lost cause, and took the oath to 
the new power. 

It was in no light and changeable 
mood that he took a course so differ- 
ent from that of his party : he was no 
truckler to success, no satellite of 
power seeking reward. He remained 
in the Chamber to struggle still for 
the ideas to which he had devoted 
himself—still to defend the cause 
which now must have looked well 
nigh hopeless. His first act, after 
the Revolution, was one worthy of a 
statesman—one which even a repub- 
lican might have envied. He, a 
Bourbonist, demanded of the Jdour- 
geots government of Louis Philippe, 
that press offences should be tried 
by a jury of Frenchmen; he went 
further, and urged that the stamps 
on journals should be reduced ; yet 
further, and advocated the extension 
-of the municipal franchise. Casimir 
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Perier, Premier, whilom a rampant 
Liberal, came to the Chamber and 
demanded what they are accustomed 
to call in France ‘exceptional mea- 
sures,” public order being, by his 
showing, menaced. The _ rebuke 
which the Legitimist deputy ad- 
ministered to the liberty-loving min- 
ister was severe and startling. ‘ You 
have sapped,” declared Berryer, ‘the 
base of order; you have tempted 
anarchy. The principle oppresses 
you,—well, you must submit to its 
consequences.” Perhaps the greatest 
speech which Berryer ever delivered 
in the Chamber was that in which 
he advocated an hereditary peerage. 
It was full of his high chivalrous 
loyalty to the old régime, and of his 
enthusiasm for a stabile system. He 
was once making an eulogy of Louis 
XVI., when some of the deputies 
called him to order, and noisily 
refused to hear him continue. His 
voice rose above their clamour : “‘ On 
the day of the sentence,” he declared, 
“it was permitted to speak of the 
virtues of Louis XVI. I do not 
learn that the Convention interrupted 
the defenders of the King.” Although 
Berryer took the oath to the Orlean- 
ist dynasty, and continued in the 
Chamber, his interest in the exiled 
family and his zeal to aid them, was 
none the less ardent. The Duchess 
de Berri resolved to maintain the 
Bourbon claim by a resort to arms. 
How she entered France, sped to still 
loyal La Vendée, raised there the 
standard of insurrection, and sum- 
moned her partizans at Paris to 
follow her example, has been related 
ina former paper. Berryer was one 
of the first to receive the summons ; 
but his luminous mind at once dis- 
cerned the folly of the foolish but 
courageous Duchess’s design. Post- 
haste he went off to Brittany, found 
Madame surrounded by a little band 
of devotees, fell at her feet, and 
besought her, by every eloquent ad- 
juration, to abandon it, and to leave 


the soil of France. She, true to the 
ungrateful Bourbon blood, repelled 
him and declared him false to his 
king ; refused to listen to him, and 
went straight into the toils of her 
enemies at Nantes. Berryer, pained 
as only one too faithful would be, 
and more thoughtful of his love for 
the Bourbons than his own‘ repute, 
determined to leave France, that he 
might give new force to his protest 
against the De Berri attentat. As he 
journeyed toward Switzerland, how- 
ever, he was arrested at Angouléme, 
conducted back to Nantes, and com- 
mitted. for trial as having conspired 
to incite civil war. At his trial— 
which occurred at Blois—the truth 
appeared: he had not only not con- 
spired, but had done all in his power 
to avert, civil war; and he was 
triumphantly acquitted. He was no 
sooner free than, ever constant as he 
was, he appeared at the Tribune to 
demand of the Government the re- 


_lease of the imprisoned Duchess ; and 


the same week found him defending 
Chateaubriand from the charge of 
conspiracy. He had now become 
unquestionably the foremost orator 
at the Palais Bourbon; and this was 
no contemptible rank in a body con- 
taining Thiers, Guizot, and Molé. 
Bold and outspoken, with, as Marrast 
says, ‘‘a haughty look and domina- 
ting gesture,” he exercised an in- 
fluence far from slight on political 
events, and the solitary member of 
his party on the floor, was an 
“Opposition” whom even Thiers 
refrained from sneering at. 

In the year 1835, he made himself 
obnoxious to the Government by visit- 
ing the Duchess de Berri and her 
youthful son, Henry, Duke of 
Bordeaux —whom Berryer, however, 
called “Henry the Fifth”—in Bel- 
grave Square, He there kneelt at 
the feet of his boy-sovereign, took an 
oath of allegiance to him, and paid 
homage to him as King of France. 
When the subject of the young prince’s 
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eturn to France was mooted, and it 
was suggested that he should re-enter 
the realm of his ancestors as a sub- 
ject, Berryer exclaimed ‘“‘No! the 

- Duke of Bordeaux can only re-enter 
France with the title which belongs 
to him—that is, as the first of French- 
man.” However vain these chivalrous 
hopes, certain it is that they were 
inspired by the most disinterested and 
courageous loyalty to the house of 
Bourbon, 

The revolution of ’48—the Presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon— the coup 
a@’éét of December 2nd,—found 
Berryer, his hair grown gray, but his 
spirit always unsubdued, still strug- 
gling against the age in which his 
fortunes were cast. He put forth all 
his eloquence in denunciation of what 
he called the perfidy of the Prince 
President in restoring the Empire. 
When that was, however, accomplished 
and there was no longer any use of 
‘crying over spilt milk,” Berryer con- 
tinued a deputy, reluctantly taking the 
oath to the Empire, and fighting to 
the very last in behalf of the ancient 
order of things. Few who heard him 
in the autumn of 1867, as with proud 
mein and head erect, he made his 
eloquent appeal from the tribune fh 
aid of the Pope, will forget that dra- 
matic scene. The veteran orator 
displayed all of his old force and 
oratorical strength, and his voicenever 
rang out more full and firm. In his 
old age he thought to see that cause 
which was only less dear to him than 
that of the ancient line of France, 


crumble and fall as that had done ; 
and it. was evident that he had braced 
himself up to make one grand effort 
to carry conviction to the minds of 
his hearers. He found himself for 
once acting in concert with the friends 
of the Empire: and the resolution to 
which the Empire came to succour 
the Papal power must have somewhat 
softened towards it the sturdy old 
heart of the Bourbonist chief. The 
remembrance of the day when he de- 
fended the rash young Prince Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, after his blunder at 
Boulogne, may have come up to aid 
the gentler feelings with which he, 
doubtless, now regarded, at least for 
a season, the Chief of the State. 

Berryer has left a name unsullied 
by the memory of a single intrigue, a 
single motive of unworthy ambition. 
a single meaness, or a single treason, 
Whom he opposed, he opposed man- 
fully, in the broad light of day, with 
a frankness as loyal as his hostility 
was untinged by a shadow of malice; 
whom he befriended, he befriended 
with such knightly ardour, such untir- 
ing patience, such self-sacrificing con- 
stancy, as won him, in turn, friends 
from among his enemies. It is not 
often that such a judgment may 
truthfully be passed upon a statesman 
gone to his last repose ; but there is 
to-day in France no Frenchman, 
among the fiereest of his opponents, 
who would not acknowledge its jus- 
tice, or who would refuse to cast the 
regretful garland on the bier of the 
last of the Bourbon champions. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HE wedding-day rose frosty and 
bright. There had been a little 
sheet of snow in the night, which had 
laid a shawl of lace over the dark, pur- 
ple velvet of Longmynd, made the clear 
summit of Caradoc shine like a silver 
crystal, and, apparently, had affected 
Aunt Eleanor’s temper. 

I would not invade the sanctity of 
a maiden lady’s bedroom further than 
by saying that if Aunt Eleanor’s bed 
did not stand against the wall, she 
certainly had got out of it the wrong 
side. For the first thing she said to 
her own face in the looking-glass was, 
‘A parcel of fools !” 

Then she set to work ringing her 
bell, which at first produced no result 
whatever. This pleased herimmensely ; 
for when you are in an ill-temper 
nothing is so delightful as to find an 
excuse for it. While she was ringing, 
her maids were engaging in a lively 
and acrimonious debate as to whose 
duty it was to get up at this excep- 


tionally early hour of the morning. 


Aunt Eleanor’s personal attendant 
declined on the grounds of precedent 
—her lady had never rung her up so 
early before; the ringing, she argued, 
was for the housemaids to get up and 
make the house tidy in decent time, 
instead of lying routing there, The 
housemaid declined to take this view 
of the matter, but made a coalition 


with the body-servant on the subject 
of cook, who was at once bawled 
awake and told that Missis wanted 
her at once. Cook, looking out from 
among the sheets, listened to the case 
of the allied powers, told them briefly 
thatthat sort of thing wouldn’tdo with 
her, and at once went fast asleep again 
with a rapidity and dexterity ac- 
quired by long practice—acquired in 
many hot kitchens; leaving the allied 
powers paralyzed, and, for the time, 
silent. 

But there was a little scrubbing- 
maid from the workhouse (conse- 
quently petted by Aunt Eleanor before 
all people in the house) who lay in a 
bed in the corner, sleeping harder than 
even cook, who appeared to the allied 
powers available. Here another hitch 
occurred : there was a general debate 
as to who should get out of bed 
and wake her. The powers all 
round having declined seriatim to 
move in this matter withoutan alliance, 
offensive and defensive, being signed 
all round, the weakest power, the 
lady’s maid, whose case was not so 
good as the others, proposed that 
she should be ‘pelted up.” Which, 
with some modifications, was done. 
Prussia and Austria threw shoes and 
other things at her until she woke, 
and then England and France told 
her there was nothing to be afraid of, 
so, at the last, poor little Denmark 
put on her petticoat, and went to face 
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the terrible Aunt Eleanor single- 
handed. 

Aunt Eleanor ordered little Den- 
mark to bed again, in the most 
emphatic manner, daring her to get 
up for the next two hours, after which, 
in her camisole, she went up to the 
maids’ bedroom. 

Here I draw the veil. They say 
that cook slept through it all, and 
snored the while ; but we know what 
rumour is. Any one can snore. It 
is pretty certain, however, that more 
housewifery went on in Pulverbatch 
Grange in the next hour than had 
gone on in any previous hour. Squire 
Mordaunt used to say that Eleanor’s 
maids would knock out the walls of 
the Grange with the points of their 
scrubbing-brushes. It escaped this 
ordeal, however, and so will probably 
continue to shelter the head of the 
solitary grey-haired old woman who 
sits there now, until she is carried 
to Stretton churchyard with the 
others. 

With breakfast came three most 
unexpected visitors. Eddy, with John 
and Ethel Mordaunt. She was 
astonished, and she said, ‘‘ Why, what 
do you three want here?” 

Old John Mordaunt answered; for 
Eddy, who was to have spoken, hung 
fire. 

“Why, we like you better than any- 
body else, Miss Evans, and we thought 
that you would like to see us this 
morning. So we walked across to 
breakfast.” 

Aunt Eleanor was perfectly silent 
for an instant. Her face was perfectly 
quiet, but Ethel, who saw everything, 
saw her fine bust heave once or twice. 
All she said was, ‘‘This is very kind of 
you, my dears—come in.” 

They went in; and Aunt Eleanor 
began bustling about among her lazy 
maids to get them something for break- 
fast. They said, all three, that they 
did not want anything particular for 
them. Ethel put in as a riding re- 
mark, that there would be plenty of 


breakfast presently, and that it would 
be a pity to spoil their appetites. On 
this theme Eddy enlarged, as it seemed 
to have struck him as a new idea, and 
he looked at Ethel with great admi- 
ration. 

He, an authority in matters of eat- 

ing and drinking, gave it as his opinion 
that it would be a pity to have much 
now. 
“Lord bless me!” said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘Do let me pass some of 
the trouble off in my own way. It 
is not every day that one gets into 
such a stupid botheration as this. Be 
quiet, Eddy.” 

“You consider this matter as a 
botheration then, Miss Evans ?” said 
old Mordaunt.” 

“Of course I do. What do you 
think of it then ?” said Aunt Eleanor, 

“A most happy match, surely. 
There is wealth, beauty, and affec- 
tion.” 

“That means that they are both good- 
looking, have enough to live on, and 
like one another, young Mordaunt,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. ‘You and I are 
both good-looking, we are richer than 
they are, and unless I am deceived, 
are very fond of one another ; and a 
pretty pair we should make. Fiddle- 
de-dee !” 

There was nothing to do but to 
laugh. ‘I don’t say that they won't 
be as happy as any other two fools 
who marry when they can help it. 
What aggravates me is that they coudd 
help it. How any woman who could 
exist without being married can ever 
go and get married, I can’t think. 
Look at me.” 

They did so—and an uncommonly 
handsome lady she was. But it was 
rather confusing that she did not go on 
with her argument, but conceived that 
a mere contemplation of her person 
finished it. Eddy had to take up the 
conversation, and a nice mess he 
made of it—as usual. 

‘But you could have been married 
if you liked, aunt.” Which was just 
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putting the argument upside down. 
“T am sure you could.” 

“Fifty times,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
Which, by the way, was not true. 

“Then why didn’t you?” said Eddy, 
to the confusion of counsel. “It 
would have been much better for you. 
Your husband might have drunk, or 
made away with your money; and 
then you would have had some of 
those trials in life which you are 
always recommending to me. _ It 
might have purified and elevated your 
character, you know, I am only 
quoting your own words.” 

Aunt Eleanor took no notice of 
Eddy’s nonsense; she never did. 
Towards the world, Miss Evans was 
shrewd and caustic; towards that 
pretty, kindly youth, she was, as folks 
said, a fool. Whatever he did was 
right. She had given her heart to 
him, and he repaid her with its blood. 
She passed him over now, and went 
on with her argument, looking straighc 
at Ethel. 

“That sister of yours, John Mor- 
daunt, she will be wanting to get 
married some of these days.” 

“There is nobody good enough for 
Ethel,” said John Mordaunt. 

‘“‘ Ex-actly,” said Aunt Eleanor; 
“but you mark my words, she will 
want to go marrying somebody. And 
nobody is good enough for her.” 

“I think that ‘nobody’ is,” said 
old Mordaunt. 

“Yes, but ‘nobody’ don’t see it. 
And Nobody is a foolish prig, and he 
won't do half as well in the world 
as he thinks. And so pretty, old Ethel, 
come and get ready, for it is quite 
time. If nobody is a donkey, some- 
body is a goose, as somebody else was 
before her.. Eddy, go and see after 
the carriage ;” and Eddy went. 

“There goes the best of you all,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. ‘There is no 
one like him. Don't tell me.” 

“TI am not going to tell you, Miss 
Evans,” said old Mordaunt. ‘I quite 
agree with you, There is no one like 


Eddy. He is the only perfectly un- 
selfish person I ever saw.” 

“T’ll not have him go to India,” 
said Aunt Eleanor. ‘I'll make him 
exchange, if his regiment is ordered 
there.” Whereby Ethel and John 
gathered, that Miss Evans destined 
Eddy for the military service. 

“Well, my dears,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, “ perhaps we had better start 
to see these two married, if we mean 
to go at all. Where is Roland?” 

He had gone over to Maynard’s 
Barton, it seemed, to fetch the bride- 
groom, whereat Aunt Eleanor said, 
Humph.” 

They drove gaily away, in Aunt 
Eleanor’s carriage, along the frosty 
roads; and it was really impossible 
to resist the weather, and they got 
cheerful. Eddy said that he wished 
they had a flag ; that it was a great 
mistake not having a flag; Aunt 
Eleanor looked so fine that she 
wanted a flag to set her off. And, 
indeed, that lady was remarkably 
fine indeed, and showed the more 
splendid because the others had not 
got on their wedding-dresses : price- 
less grey silk and priceless white 
lace composed her dress. She looked 
uncommonly like the landscape. Her 
beauty was perfectly unimpaired ; and 
looking at her, that strange, stolid 
young man, John Mordaunt, said, 
with perfect respect and perfect cool- 
ness, that the bride would not be the 
handsomest woman there that day. 

“Do you mean Ethel, or me?” 
said Aunt Eleanor. 

“You,” said John Mordaunt. 

Aunt Eleanor was immensely gra- 
tified. ‘I believe I am very hand- 
some,” she said. ‘J think so, and I 
am a tolerable judge, I believe. You 
may say that again, young man, if 
you choose. You are a young man 
of discretion and discernment, and 
say what you mean. It is a pity 
that I am old enough to be your 
mother, or you and I might have 
made a match of it, and I would 
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have licked you into shape, and made 
a gentlemen of you; as it is, you 
must stay as you are. I suppose you 
will want to marry some day, and I 
will give you your wedding present. 
If the young lady to whom you give 
your attentions ever tells you that she 
don’t like having her beauty admired, 
break off the match instantly, for she 
is a humbug.” 

Johnny Mordaunt laughed, silently, 
between his big shoulders, and said 
that Ethel was the girl for him—a 
sentiment of which Aunt Eleanor 
approved most highly. 

The four very quaint people were 
very late. The bride and bridegroom 
werethere, Mrs. Evans and Mrs. May- 
nard were there, Roland was there, 
in puce-coloured pantaloons, look- 
ing noble, and talking to Mary May- 
nard the bridesmaid, in a way which 
looked very like an immediate repe- 
tition of this insane folly, said Aunt 
Eleanor to herself; every one was 
there, except Squire Charles Evans. 
The younger party had to tear up- 
stairs to dress themselves, and while 
they were doing so, Aunt Eleanor 
sailed about and made herself agree- 
able, more particularly to Mrs. May- 
nard, a woman she utterly detested. 

“You must be a happy woman, 
Mrs. Maynard,” she said, ‘‘to see 
your son so well married.” Mrs. 
Maynard wept: it is the 7é/e on such 
occasions. 

“What is the woman crying 
about?” thought Aunt Eleanor. ‘She 
ought to be in a state of frantic 
hilarity, and no doubt is.” And 
then went on aloud, “I wouldn't cry 
if I was in your place, Mrs. Maynard. 
It is all stuff and nonsense and fiddle- 
de-dee, crying, you know. I certainly 
should cry if my boy, Eddy, was 
going to be married, because I should 
lose the sweetest companion I ever 
had in my life. But you and your 
son have never been on the best of 
terms, in spite of his very sweet and 
gentle nature, and so I should have 


thought that you would be glad, at 
all events, that all matters of dispute 
were ended between you by his 
marriage.” 

Mrs. Maynard said that Aunt Elea- 
nor did not know what a mother’s 
feelings were: a remark which would 
have silenced most maiden ladies, in 
whom the Jewish superstition is in- 
grained with their first education. It 
had no effect on Aunt Eleanor. 

“Not know a mother’s feelings ! 
I should rather think I did, if any- 
body did. Why, you never cared 
half as much for that boy of yours as 
I do for Eddy. He never was the 
delight of your eyes and your heart, 
as Eddy is to me. Bah! you and 
your mother’s feelings, indeed !" 

I solemnly aver that Aunt Eleanor, 
against her will, began this conversa- 
tion with the sole and entire view of 
being agreeable to Mrs. Maynard ; 
and she finished in this way. I don’t 
defend her in the least. I never 
knew any one who could be more 
agreeable than she could, or a more 
finished lady, when she chose to be. 
But the greatest fault in her cha- 
racter was that when she despised 
anybody heartily, she could not help 
showing it. She tried, but she could 
not. Some may say that this did her 
honour. I think not; but will not 
argue, further than saying, that if all 
people were like Aunt Eleanor, so- 
ciety would become impossible. You 
can’t /éve on quinine. 

Moving from her, with a view of 
getting civil again, she encountered 
Squire Mordaunt, who said, ‘Hallo, 
Eleanor! what have you been saying 
to the Crocodile?” 

‘“‘ More than I meant.” 

“You always do,” said Squire 
Mordaunt, testily. ‘Hang it all, 
Eleanor, why can’t you be civil?” 

“Well, don’t begin, George. Where 
is Charles ?” 

“Charles is ill. I don’t think he 
will show,” said Squire Mordaunt. 

“Not very ill?” said Aunt Eleanor. 


Oh, no. Now, come, old girl,— 
go back to that woman, Maynard, 
and be civil to her.” And Aunt 
Eleanor went at once. Perhaps you 
may have remarked that there are 
some men, by no means strong or 
clever, to whom the most indepen- 
dent women will listen at once. 
Squire Mordaunt was one of them. 

But we must hold their conversa- 
tion over till after the pageant, for 
there was no time for it before. 
Ethel, dressed for second bridesmaid, 
Sailed into the room, dressed in full 
panoply, bouquet in hand, with her 
head in the air, looking so imperially 
beautiful that Mrs, Maynard went 
into raptures about her to Aunt Elea- 
nor, and sailing straight up to little 
Mary Maynard, who was undergoing 
a strong flirtation from Roland, 
touched her on the shoulder, and 
said— 

“Now, Mary, if we are to be mar. 
ried to-day, we must take away our 
bride. Roland, if you are going 
to make another match with Mary. 
say so, because if you are not, you 
had better see after your man.” For, 
you see, the school of Aunt Eleanor 
had had some effect on Miss Ethel ; 
and I am far from saying that as 
things are, Aunt Eleanor’s school is 
a good one for a young lady. We 
must take things as we find them. 

However, they went to church and 
got married, and the bride seemed 
very happy and proud, and the bride 
and bridegroom came back. in the 
same carriage; and all was rejoicing 
at Stretton, save the little fact that 
master was too ill to join in the fes- 
tivities, but lay in bed. It did not 
much matter to any of them. ‘Pa 
is ill,” said Eddy. Roland, who 
went and sat with his father, did not 
look grave. The doctor came down 
to breakfast, and was very merry; 
telling the company that Squire 
Charles’ ailment was nothing. But 
the concentrated eyes of Aunt Eleanor 
and Ethel caught those of John Mor- 


daunt the younger, across the piled 
table. And when his eyes answered 
theirs, he shook his head. And Ethel 
and Eleanor knew that Asrael was 
coming from the bridal chamber. 
But although these two could talk 
too much at times, they could hold 
their tongues like another. 
* 

Who are here, in the name of 
goodness, under the leafless poplars 
watching the crashing, hissing ice? 

A mass of wasted bones, calling 
itself a man—calling itself Sir Jasper 
Meredith. A splendid, rather cruel- 
looking young man, with a fiercely- 
erected head, like that of an adder, 
who called himself James Mordaunt. 
They sat together, this winter after- 
noon, looking out of the convent 
window, at Rolandseck, of all places 
in Europe. 

“We can’t go back to-night, 
Jimmy,” said Sir Jasper Meredith. 

““No, the boatmen would not take 
us,” said poor, wild Jim; ‘it is all 
over by now, I suppose.” 

“Yes, it has been over this two 
hours,” said Sir Jasper. ‘‘ She is 
married by now. Why don’t you 
groan, why don’t you fling yourself 
into the river among that ice—eh?” 

“I don’t come of a groaning fa- 
mily,” said the younger Mordaunt. 
“ Besides, she is Roley’s sister, and 
Bob Maynard is a good fellow, and 
she is better with him than with-me, 
Jasper. I am only a brute.” 

“You are a very gentle one then— 
Z never had a more gentle friend, 
even in Roland.” 

“Yes. I have been tamed by 
Roland and Eddy, and by you, my 
old brick. But the brute is in me 
still. By ——, old man, when I 
think of what is happening to-day” 
(I can go no further—the young man 
was mad—) ‘‘and she not loving 
him—I could commit crime. I could, 
by the Lord Harry. But he is a good 
fellow, never a better. All I say is, 
I see my way to crime.” as 
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“I have committed it, Jimmy,” 
said Sir Jasper Meredith, coolly. 
“« Move me, will you?—my hip seems 
going right through the sofa on to 
the floor. JZ have committed crime.” 

«As how, then. What crime?” 

*“ Swindling or conspiracy, I 
think. Do you ever think of any body 
else besides yourself, by any chance ? 
Do you ever think of Roland?” 

“‘ Tonlylove his sister through him.” 

‘* Would you like to see him mar- 
ried to-Mary Maynard?” 

‘« That miserable little fool ! How 
dare she! Jasper, my whole heart 
was set on his marrying my sister, 
and on my marrying his. There 
are mysteries which you, in your re- 
fined nature, do not see, but which 
I, more brutal possibly than you, can 
see. For Roland, I want my sister 
Ethel. For myself, I wanted Mil- 
dred. Then the accord of our 
two lives would have been perfect. 
People think, Dr. K thinks, 
Aunt Eleanor thinks, that my love is 
for Eddy. It is not so; it is for 
Roland. I would have married his 
sister, but that is over; over this very 
day. At least, he may marry mine.” 

“ Perhaps he will,” said Sir Jasper. 
«No chance,” said Poor Jim. “He 
is taken with Mary Maynard, his 
brother you know. Ethel is the only 
woman fit for him. Shall I tell you 
a secret, Jasper?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Jasper, ‘ provided 
it is not that your sister Ethel is in 
love with him, and that he don’t care 
twopence for her.” 

“ But that was the secret.” 

‘“« Sweet innocent, as if we did not 
know it! How about Mary May- 
nard? Roland was inclined to make 
a fool of himself in that quarter, but 
I have violated the laws of my coun- 
try and bowled him out. Ethel 
shall have a fair chance.” 

‘* What have you done?” 

“A most rascally thing. Mrs. May- 
nard wanted me sadly, as I once told 
your brother and Ethel, at lunch, at 


Maynard’s Barton. The old woman 
of Maynard’s Barton has been trying 
to get-me for a son-in-law. Now, I 
have not responded. The girl is a 
fool, and the mother another. I 
have tried to save Rowland from 
many things—for instance, from that 
wretched boat-racing; but I never 
worked so hard as I have now to 
save him from this miserable match 
with this fool of a girl. I have tried 
mother and daughter, and have 
found them both willing, either for 
me or forhim. And now I have sent 
a letter to the mother, most incau- 
tiously worded, which will make hertell 
Roland that his chance is over there.” 

‘‘ Have you proposed for the girl?” 
said Jemmy. 

“No. Only bowled Roland out. 
I could not stand by and see him 
marry such a fool as that. I want 
your sister to have a chance. If the 
old woman is down upon me—well, 
the old woman will be down upon 
me. But unless Roland makes a 
very great fool of himself, he has little 
chance at Maynard’s Barton. Will 
you carry me to bed ? and if you will 
take the advice of a heap of bones— 
go yourself.” 

Jimmy carried Sir Jasper to bed; 
but he did not follow the advice of that 
funny little baronet, to go to bed him- 
self. On the contrary, he stood in the 
door-way of Nonnenwerth till a late 
hour, listening to the cold, cruel ice, as 
it hissed and crashed down the Rhine, 
looking up from time to time at the 
empty bare, arch of Rolandseck, 
above and beyond it. At Rolands- 
eck, of all places in Europe. 


Now we must return to the mar- 
riage-feast. | Every privileged man, 
according to the old country custom, 
saluted the bride ; and then, by a still 
older custom, the groomsmen saluted 
the bridesmaids. Roland, holding out 
his gloved hand, took Ethel’s gloved 
hand, and calmly and coldly saluted 
her on the cheek. She was as calm 
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and as cold as he was, until he, still 
holding her hand, said, ‘God bless 
you, dearest Ethel; you will do the 
same for my bride as you have done 
for my sister.” And Ethel, gallant 
girl as she was, bravely patted his 
hand, and said, ‘‘ Indeed, dear Ro- 
land, I will. MayI congratulate you ?” 
And he said, ‘I think so.” Then he 
kissed Mary Maynard, who made a 
fuss ; and the kissing being all done, 
they went home, and fell to eating 
and drinking. 

Ethel told Aunt Eleanor what Ro- 
land had said, and Aunt Eleanor 
at once, as Ethel expressed it, retired 
on her temper. ‘My temper,” she 
used to tell Ethel, “is by far the most 
valuable of all my possessions. I make 
50 per cent. by my farm; but then I 
make 200 per cent. by the credit of 
having a temper, which, as you 
know, my dear, is not a very bad 
one.” And, indeed, the good lady was 
right. She always got her own way in 


everything; not because she had the © 


credit of having a dad temper, but an 
uncertain one. You never knew ex- 
actly what form her temper would 
take. There were three moods to it. 
Firstly, she would occasionally break 
out and scold, in which mood her 
caustic, well-trained tongue would 
carry all before it; secondly, if it 
suited her, she would remain stony 
dumb—a phase which generally ex- 
asperated every one, except Squire 
Mordaunt and Ethel, into fury and 
subsequent submission ; thirdly, and 
lastly: she had a phase of temper 
which beat every one but young John 
Mordaunt (nothing ever beat him). 
“‘T don’t mind Miss Evans’s temper 
one dit,” said Ethel, once to her father 
and mother, ‘é/Z she gets polite. 
Then I can’t stand it.” Miss Evans 
was not polite on this occasion. She 
had fallen back on the mood of stony 
dumbness, and she watched Mrs. 
Maynard, Mary, and Roland. 

- Being allowed, however, by those 
accustomed to know her, to be out of 
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temper, she got her own way, and 
disarranged the whole table until she 
had got Ethel on one side of her, and 
young John Mordaunt on the other ; 
with a view, as she explained to them, 
vaguely, of keeping her eye on the 
crocodiles. Ethel and John supplied 
her with vivers, which she took like 
a calm woman of the world, but still 
maintaining a stony silence, until 
John, having given her something 
she liked, she said, ‘‘ You are very 
good to me, my dear.” 

John said, ‘“‘ Pray don't, Miss Evans.” 

‘Don’t what ?” she said, sharply. 

‘* Don't be polite tous. We haven't 
done anything.” 

‘My dears, I was not thinking of 
heing polite to you two. I’d be polite 
to that woman, if the table did not 
divide us,” she continued, rubbing her 
nose with a spoon, thoughtfully. “I 
can’t make that woman out a bit.” 

‘Send Eddy round to ask her what 
she is up to,” said John Mordaunt. 

‘Just exactly the very thing I was 
thinking of myself. I have a good 
mind to send Eddy round to her with 
my message, and stop his allowance 
till he comes back with her answer.” 

‘What would the message be, Miss 
Evans—how would it run?” asked 
young John Mordaunt, laughing, 
frankly, in her face. 

“Something like this,” she said, 
beginning on her jelly. “You old 
trot; you most scheming Cleopatra, 
inundation old crocodile, listen to 
me. What do you mean by puzzling 
I can’t make you out. What 
are you at? What do you mean?. 
You have been angling and fishing 
for him, and you have caught: him. 
Therefore, my fine madam, what 
makes you look as black as thunder, 
and what is the reason that your. 
idiotic little daughter will scarcely 
speak to him, and evidently wants to 
go to her room, and cry her eyes out ? 
Explain this, crocodile, and send back 
the explanation by Eddy, or I'll come 
round for it myself.” 


| 
| 
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«I don’t think she would like haz,” 
said John Mordaunt. 

“IT don't think she wold,” said 
Aunt Eleanor. 

“Let us watch them,” said John 
Mordaunt. ‘J can’t make her out.” 

Ethel had not heard one word of 
the latter part of the conversation. 
She was talking to a young squire, 
on the other side of her, whom she 
liked, but whom she had to bully out 
of the folly of making love to her. 
Aunt Eleanor and young John Mor- 
daunt ate and watched for a little 
time, but saw only what Aunt Eleanor 
had rather vividly described—Roland 
undoubtedly making love, and both 
mother and daughter repelling it. 

Young John Mordaunt, after a 
time, became aware that one of the 
faces on his right was so far thrust 
forward as to engage his attention ; 
looking that way, he saw that it was 
his father’s. He at once drew back, 
and pulled Aunt Eleanor’s ‘sleeve, 
“The governor is looking at us,” 
he said, and by watching Aunt 
Eleanor, he learnt a lesson in carriage. 

With her cold, calm eyelids sunk 
upon her eyes, she bent a little for- 
ward, and by a slight turn of her 
head, which no one could notice unless 
he had been watching her intensely, 
let Squire Mordaunt know that she 
understood him. Nothing more was 
necessary. The ladies, shortly after- 
wards, left the table, and some one 
made a speech. Eddy came and sat 
by John Mordaunt, and wondered why 
he was so thoughtful. John Mordaunt 
was revolving these things: Had 
his governor ever been in love with 
Aunt Eleanor? If not, how did they 
understand one another so well. If 
he had ever been in love with her, 
why the dickens didn’t he marry her ? 
And, if he had, what effect would it 
have had on his, John Mordaunt'’s, 
prospects? Which last thing was a 
matter too big for him. 

Roland was gone, and he thought 
he would go after him; why, he 


scarcely knew. Eddy was busy taking 
the best flowers from the vases, poor 
little man, and tying them up into 
tiny bouquets. ‘One for éach of the 
girls,” he said ; ‘‘ they would be with- 
ered by to-morrow if they were left; 
and each of them is a drop of blood 
out of Macdingaway’s heart.” John 
Mordaunt, a ruminative animal, left 
the assembled squires and parsons 
over their wine and their arguments, 
and went out towards the conserva- 
tory. He will tell you to this day, 
that the last thing he ever heard of 
the old time was his dear father's 
hoarse, loud voice, saying, ‘‘I deny 
it, sir. Those who speak of the agri- 
cultural labourers in those terms are 
mere Cockneys.” 

He went into the conservatory, and 
there he met a group which showed 
him that the day was not to be all 
holiday. 

Roland. Seen by him for the first time 
in furious anger, with his handsbehind 
his back ; tall, splendid, imperious ; 
just at this moment, terrible to stolid, 
good John Mordaunt; Mrs. Maynard, 
as white as a sheet, but with her 
pretty face set in feline determina- 
tion ; and Mary Maynard in tears, with 
her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 

It was Roland’s turn to speak. “I 
ask you once more, madam, if this 
young lady's answer is dictated by 
you or not?” 

“You asked her when I was not 
by, and she gave you her answer,” 
said Mrs. Maynard, full of pluck, 
though gasping for breath. ‘“ You 
must take it, sir.” 

“Have I never been encouraged 
to speak to her as I spoke just now?” 
said Roland. 

‘‘ Never for one instant,”-said Mrs. 
Maynard, most promptly, growing 
paler and paler, but, to do the woman 
justice, exhibiting enormous courage. 
“Perhaps you will deny that I nearly 
turned you out of my house at the be- 
ginning of last summer. You would 
wish to deny that ?” 
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“ But since ?” said Roland. 

‘Let us have a finish and end of 
it, sir. Myson has married a beggar 
to-day, my daughter shall not ~— 
another to-morrow.” 

“Madam,” said Roland, 
conceive what you mean.” . 

“You should not have made me 
lose my temper,” said Mrs. Maynard ; 
“but it is gone, and much with it. 
You cannot understand. By this 
sweet marriage of to-day, I.am turned 
out of Maynard’s Barton. I have but 
little provision, and I want provision, 
for I am getting old. I want provi- 
sion in my daughter's house, now that 
my son has cast me out.” 

; “Madam, you have five hun- 
dred a-year,” blundered John Mor- 
daunt. 

“Oh, you are there, are you ?” said 
Mrs, Maynard; ‘there are not any 
more of you, are there? Yes, young 
Mordaunt, I have five hundred a-year, 
which would make the whole of Mas- 
ter Roland’s income, under certain 
circumstances. By the way, you being 
there, and having some sort of ox-like 
memory in you somewhere, will please 
to remember this—that this young 
lady’s refusal was dictated by me; 
and that we wish you a very good 
afternoon.” 

‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Maynard,” 
said Roland; ‘you have only con- 
firmed me in a half-formed plan. 
Mary, darling, good-bye. She won't 
have it, you see. Mary, my little dar- 
ling, come here. I could appeal to 
your brother on any day but this ; 
but I won’t. Mary, your mother is too 
much for you. Come here, pretty 
little love, and let me kiss you.” 

And Mary came, and lay in his 
arms for one short minute, for she was 
as fond of him as it was in her nature 
to be fond of anything. And her 
mother let her; possibly, because John 
Mordaunt faced her suddenly to the 
right-about, so that the parting 
should ‘be secret. -He said, after- 
wards, that he would have pitched 


cannot 


her into the flower-pots if she had 
offered to look on. Mrs, Maynard 
had a shrewd idea that this fate 
would befall herself, and so she kept 
quite quiet ; but when her little tool 
of a daughter was released, and came 
back to her, she let her spite fly out. 
Coarsely, but quite to the purpose. | 

“Now,” she said to Roland, “ you 
fool, you can go and hang after Ethel ; 
you blind idiot.” 

“That is exactly what I mean to 
do, madam,” said Roland. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, my little Mary; good-bye, my 
little darling.” 

So the two young men went to the 
drawing-room, and John Mordaunt 
said, ‘I can’t make you out. I never 
thought you were a tender, sentimen- 
tal fellow until now.” 

“I can’t make myself out,” said 
Roland. ‘ In what follows, remember 
me at my best: it is not much to ask.” 

They were in time to see off the 
bride and bridegroom, and when they 
were gone, Roland got together Aunt 
Eleanor, Ethel, and John Mordaunt, 
and told them the whole story of his 
having proposed to Mary Maynard, 
and of his refusal. 

Fiddlers came, and they danced. 
Roland danced with Ethel, and told 
her about his misfortune, and talked 
strange and odd talk to her, princi- 
pally on this theme, ‘that classes 
could not understand one another 
till they thoroughly intermixed,” 
which suited Ethel’s Radicalism won- 
derfully. And Roland danced, as he 
rowed, in a masterly way. Aunt 
Eleanor came down, after sitting a 
time with her brother, and sniffed at 
them. She reported her brother as 
much better, and had herself dis- 
suaded him from coming down stairs. 
Mrs. Evans came down after a time, 
and sat smiling at the dancers, 

But at midnight a cry arose, “‘ The 
bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to 
meet him.” It began by a feeble 
wail of a frightened nurse in the top- 
most corridor of the house, and it 
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ended in the silence of the ball-room, 
suddenly hushed. Squire Charles 
was dead, and Roland was Lord ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


His death was very sudden, The 
nurse had heard the very slightest 
movement in his bed, and coming to 
him, had found him quite dead. When 
the house was still as death itself, 
Roland went all alone and looked on 
death for the first time. It had the 
effect it usually has: it saddened him 
and ennobled him. 

In older, wilder times, the sight of 
death was nothing; it is but little 
now in war. But in our carefully 
guarded domestic life, the sight of 
death, still more the first sight of 
death, has its full value. To appre- 
ciate, for the first time, the great fact 
of all, that some day or another the 
body most familiar to us will be stiff 
and cold, and never move again, but 
perish into the earth, is an era in a 
man’s life. To recognize, for the first 
time, the inevitable ; to feel that the face 
can never smile more which laughed 
at our jest but yesterday; to realize 
the wonderful change of all changes, 
makes most men think for a time. 
The feeling goes off after a few times, 
but the first time generally has its 
full effect. On Roland, full of strange 
schemes in that little-uttering head 
of his, it had actually more than its 
proper effect. 

He had asked John Mordaunt to 
stay by him, and that leal soul had 
stayed. He knew where Roland was 
going when he took a candle from the 
table, and he knew where he had 
been when Roland came silently back, 
and set down the candle once more ; 
but there was something in Roland’s 
appearance which displeased John 
Mordaunt. 

Roland certainly looked as hand- 
some as ever; his personal gifts in 
this matter have been dwelt on before, 


possibly too often. But it seemed to 
honest John Mordaunt that the face 
was thinner, more pinched, and more 
narrow than he had ever seen it be- 
fore, as though it had caught some 
reflection from the narrow, pinched 
face of the dead man who had put 
all worldly things behind him, John 
Mordaunt was disquieted. He was 
not a silent man when he thought it 
his duty to speak, and when he spoke 
(as we have seen before) he spoke to 
the purpose. 

“Roland, old boy,” he said, quietly, 
‘though every one who has known 
you has liked you, yet I know, year 
after year, more entirely that no one 
has ever understood you ; and I un- 
derstand you less than ever at this 
moment.” 

‘‘As how, Horatio?” said Roland, 
very quietly. 

“A good name, Hamlet,” said 
John Mordaunt; ‘that means confi- 
dence. Come, I will go about with 
you. You are sorry—you are desper- 
ately sorry, old man! Why don’t you 
cry? You can cry, you know.” 

‘* Yes; I cried when I lost the Greek 
prize. I can cry for selfish vexation 
and wounded vanity, but I can’t cry 
now. You would hardly expect a 
fellow who has dropped into eight 
thousand a year to bellow over it, 
would you ?” 

“ That won't do, Roland. Don't 
lie.” 

“‘T suppose, not,” said Roland. “I 
suppose, if you thought that I meant 
what I said, you would have seen the 
last of me.” 

“As you did not mean it, I will 
say yes.” 

“Well, you will see the last of me 
soon ; for I am off out of this.” 

Not one word would John Mor- 
daunt speak—not one assisting sug- 
gestion would he make. ‘He is 
going to tell me some folly, and he 
will do it better if he is left alone,” 
So that young man remained silent. 

“TI am sick of the whole business,” 
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said Roland ; “ of the whole business, 
from beginning to end, and I am 
going to put anend to it. You shan’t 
sit there like an image, Johnny ; you 
Am I a reticent 
young man?” 

“Most eminently so,” .said John 
Mordaunt, with a steady, ox-like face 
turned on him. “If you come to 
that, a deal too much so. /J/ never 
could make you out: there is a 
cobweb in your brain somewhere, 
which / never could find. What foot 
-do you halt on?” 

“Am I a discreet young man ?” 
asked Roland, “discreet among wo- 
men, I mean ; for 1 am a most bitter 
ass.” 

The thought of what was upstairs 
prevented John Mordaunt from laugh- 
ing; but he said— 

“ Your discretion is so notorious 
that it has lost you friends.” 

“Suppose, then,” said Roland, 
“that I were to tell you that I had 
made a most thundering and irretrie- 
vable fool of myself about a woman.” 

“I should not believe it. Oh, you 
mean that little doll you proposed to 
to-day, and who refused you at her 
_ mother’s orders ; I only say you are 

well out of it. I am sorry to say so 

much of the sister of an old boat- 
mate married this unhappy night ; 
but I do my duty. Is that all?” 

“No; I don't referto her. I mean 
something about another woman.” 

‘‘Then I am the last man to hear 
it, old fellow,” said John Mordaunt. 
“I cannot tell you why, but I am the 
last man to listen to your confessions. 
I respect your grief profoundly, but 
I cannot help asking you how, with 
another affair on hand, you could have 
been drawn into a proposal, even 
to that feeble fool Mary Maynard ?” 

“TI have not got one word to say 
for myself,” said Roland, eagerly. 
“I have not got one single, solitary 
word to say for myself. Do you 
mark what I say, Johnny ?” 

mark it.” 


“What have I been in the happy 
little innocent party of boys from 
Gloucester, who have rowed together, 
swum together, learnt together, and 
squabbled together ?” 


«What have you been !” cried old | 


Mordaunt: ‘the tie which has bound 
us together—our solemn, _ silent, 
glorious old Roland. Have we ever 
wavered in faith to you that you 
should distrust us? If you have 
erred, Roland, who are we to de- 
nounce you? Why, if that brother 
of mine, Jim, were to waver in his 
allegiance to you, I don’t know what 
I would do to him,—I don’t, upon 
my word.” 

“So you think of me, John Mor- 
daunt ; but your friendship misleads 
you. I have been only a purist and 
a prig.” 

“Come,” said John Mordaunt, 
‘we are not at the Union, you know. 
Take a bit of advice from a fool. 
If you have done any girl wrong, 
do her what right you can; marry 
her. Coming from me, of all men, 
that is honest counsel, Roland. Two 
wrongs don’t make a right, any more 
than two and two make five. Now, 
listen to me, old fellow. Consult 
your Aunt Eleanor, and see if she 
does not confirm me. I am fearfully 
sorry about it, because I had dreamt 
that some day we might have been 
more like brothers than we are ; and 
I cannot believe this even now. 
Why, Jim or I, or Ethel, would have 
gone to the stake for your honour. 
If you say it is so, it is: but itisa 
bitter thing for me to hear. Don’t let 
Ethel hear of it, Roland,” he added 
suddenly. ‘Don’t let Aer guess that 
you are false and dishonoured.” 

Roland actually laughed. “ You 
are all abroad, old man; you are 
scarcely wise in advising me to marry 
a woman who has proved herself 
unworthy of marriage. Do you 
believe that I would have kissed 
your sister to-day if I were dis- 
honoured with another woman ? 
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With regard to your argument of 
two and two always making four, 
some Cambridge men declare that 
when numbers get into their higher 
powers, two and two do not make 
four, but five; which causes them 
to deduce an argument against the 
immortality of the soul.” 

‘«‘ By what process, in the name of 
goodness?” said John, buckling on 
his armour of Oxford precisionism in 


moment. 


' “T am sure I don't know,” said 
Roland. ‘ The benighted souls don’t 
learn their logic, you know. Theycon- 
fine their attention to mathematics, 
of which we know nothing.” 

John Mordaunt was pleased at the 
turn the conversation had taken. 
He might amuse Roland : and Ro- 
land looked dangerous. 

“They and their mathematics ! 
Well and good. Give me my logic. 
Give me one immovable axiom ; 
say like one of Euclid’s, ‘A straight 
line is the shortest way you can go 
from Jerusalem to Jericho;’ or, 
‘A point is no bigger than a foot- 
less stocking without any leg.’ Give 
me an axiom like that, and let me 
work it down logically. Why, theo- 


logy all depends on the original sound- . 


ness of the proposition.” 

“Of what proposition?” asked 
Roland. 

John Mordaunt gave him one— 
one in which most believe. But 
when Roland said, “Is that an 
axiom, then, and does all theology 
rest on that?” Mordaunt saw, with 
the deepest concern, that it was an 
axiom no longer with Roland. 

“His faith is gone,” he thought ; 
“and he will never get on without 
one. At least, I don’t know. Some 
do and some don’t. I thought he 
was what the provost called ‘sound.’ 
I am all abroad about him now. 
Where is the row? Is it in his 
politics? Let me see.” 

“IT say, Roland, you had better go 
to bed.” 


“I can’t sleep. Let us talk. Do 
you mind?” 

«I will talk till cock-crow to please 
you and myself. I wish we were at 
Balaclava now—at least, one of the 
four of us.” 

“T wish one of us was, meaning 
myself,” said Roland. 

“I wish we all four were, with 
Eddy steering. We would take the 
old four in past Fort Constantine, and 
they should never hit us till we ran 
her ashore in the careening harbour.” 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense, old friend. 
All that is past. Still I should have 
liked to have had my hand in this 
business. I'll have it in the next, if 
it is only to carry a pair of colours. 
They should have swarmed into 
Balaclava at once, man—the British 
alone, I mean—and have let the French 
cut off the Russian retreat at Perekop. 
But what can you hope from a mise- 
rable country like this, which last 
swept away its cobwebs in its last 
real revolution two hundred years ago? 
The blessed and ever glorious French 
Revolution .swept most cobwebs out 
of French eyes. They at least can 
produce generals —our old-world 
system cannot.” 

“India, old man!” said John Mor- 
daunt. ‘Don’t be foolish.” 

“India, I grant you,” said Roland. 
‘Would you kindly give me the list of 
our more famous generals in that pro- 
vince, now employed in the Crimea?” 

This was certainly a “hit” for 
John Mordaunt; but he returned to 
the charge. “You don’t speak up 
for the French Revolution, old fellow?” 

Roland said, “I do. It is the 
finest thing that ever happened in 
Europe. Some of them went further 
than I should be inclined to go zow 
Marat erred in intense love of his 
species; Robespierre erred in his 
puritanism ; Danton in wordy ferocity. 
Carrier should never have been sent 
to Nantes; he committed errors 
there, and was a drunkard. Camille 
Desmoulins was a perfect fool’; but 
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we exist by these men's deeds, and yet 
we spit when we mention them !” 

«But, Roland,” said John Mor- 
daunt, ‘‘all this infernal nonsense 
about St. Just—— ” 

’ J did not mention him at all,” 
said Roland, “you mentioned him ; 
it was you who brought the name of 
that Antinous of the Revolution into 
the discussion. I suppose you will 
charge his beauty against him next. 
His hand is red; but was David's 
pure? Marat slew; but what did 
Joshua?” 

“What zs the meaning of this 
fantastic balderdash, Roland ?” 

«J don’t know. I am sick of my 
life, and for no reason—at least for no 
reason which these wretched Philis- 
tines can give me. I have always 
had everything which could make 
life beautiful since I was a child ; and 
I am sick of it. Whatis before me? 
The schools? Bah! A double-first 
and the compliments due to the 
honour of my college. And then to 
drop back on my position as a country 
gentleman? I tell you that I am 
utterly sick of, and that I utterly 
loathe, my whole future career. 
From this moment I gave it up. 
For me to drop back on to Oxford 
honours and turnips—lI’ll have none 
of it. Vive la Revolution! I am for 
India.” 

“Ho!” said old Mordaunt. ‘“ You 
are going to neglect the estate which 
God has given into your hands, to go 
a swash-bucklering any half-armed 
natives, are you ?” 

a | suppose that is about it, put 
your way,” said Roland. 

“And about Marat now?” said 
John Mordaunt. “I think you said 
that he proposed his thirty thousand 
assassinations on the ground of his 
intense love for his species ?” 

Rowland said, “ You are travelling 
out of the record, Johnny ; you don’t 
know everything. I will lie down 
here and go to sleep.” 

And he went to sleep, and honest 


John Mordaunt watched him, and 
said, from time to time, ‘Poor lad! 
and so he has broken out just like 
Jimmy. You never know what is in 
them. It is the Norse blood. I won- 
der when this unreasoning Berserk 
strain in it will be bred out, and we 
shall have peace! It only comes in 
now when the world gets between 
them and their women. But fancy 
Roland going Berserk! I would never 
have dreamt of that.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE funeral was over a week, and 
Roland was in possession, de jure 
not de facto, for Roland was in Lon- 
don, and had not left his address. 

This was extremely tiresome ; be- 
cause all sorts of things had to be 
done which could not be done with- 
out him : the will had to be proved 
among other things, for which Ro- 
land was necessary. Mrs. Evans, 
being in a state of imbecile grief, 
was of nouse whatever. The family 
solicitor took the will over to Aunt 
Eleanor, at Pulverbatch, and ‘asked © 
her advice as to what they were to 
do, no answer being procurable from 
Roland. Aunt Eleanor told them it 
was no business of hers, and wanted 
to know what they would take after 
their drive. Roland’s actions were 
becoming very eccentric. The soli- 
citors asked, ‘‘Could she give them 
Roland’s address?” and she answered, 
“‘Lord bless you, no.” And the 
solicitors departed. 

Aunt Eleanor had her trusty ally, 


- Ethel Mordaunt, with her, and she 


told to her a deal more than she told 
to the solicitors. 

These two, so singularly alike in 
character, but so far removed from 
one another in years, sat before the 
fire, in Eleanor Evans’s room, at Pul- 
verbatch, and Ethel knew that Aunt 
Eleanor was going to tell something, 
because she was so very cross. 

No woman ever lived who could 
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keep a secret better than Aunt Elea- 
nor. She loved it; but the effect of 
her parting with it was to make her 
very cross. A lady who gives away 
a diamond is apt to be cross after 
she has done so, and even before. 
Ethel knew that she was going to 
hear something the moment that Aunt 
Eleanor said— 

«Get some wine and water, child, 
and let us go to bed. Don’t sit there 
looking so ridiculously handsome. 
What have you done with your beauty, 
child? It isa gift. Have you done 
anything with it ? if so, what ?” 

“Much the same as you have done 
with yours, Miss Evans,” answered 
Ethel. Nothing.” 

“That is pert; don’t be pert. 
Eddy is pert; but I allow him liber- 
ties which I should never dream of 
allowing to you. Did you ever get it 
into your head that you were a great 
fool ?” 

“I have thought so for a long time ; 
and have thought that, in spite of all 
you have said to me, that you en- 
couraged me more in my folly than 
any one else.” 

“Are you going to give up your 
folly 2” 

‘“No, Miss Evans. There are some 
follies which we cannot give up. I 
suppose that you are the only one 
who knows anything of mine. You 
have never betrayed me ?” 

“Child, child! you have betrayed 
yourself a hundred times. Child, 
where is the curl of his, which poor 
Jim cut from his head, and sent to 
you in a letter ? Where is that curl ?” 

“It is in my desk. Has Jim be- 
trayed me ?” 

“No, my dear ; only you told me 
the whole business yourself, you know. 
You really should remember. Do you 
love him still ?” 

“Yes, Miss Evans.” 

“I don’t believe he cares twopence 
for you, you know,” said Aunt Elea- 
nor. “If I thought he did, I'd say 
so; but I don’t think it, and so I 


won't say it; and you are well out of 
it. Lord help that man’s wife, if she 
didn’t do what he told her !” 

“Roland is very gentle,” said 
Ethel. 

“Yes, my dear ; but he has a ter- 
rible quality, that of silence. He can 
hold his tongue for days and days 
together ; and that quality will mad- 
den a_ high-spirited woman into 
either utter submission or furious 
rebellion ; it is a toss-up which.” 

‘Is that so ?” said Ethel, only half 
understanding her. 

“Yes, it zs so,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
sharply ; “you can’t understand, of 
course. No one ever believed you 
could; but Eddy can. He told me 
of it first; Eddy says that when 
they are in for one of those idiotic 
boat-races, he never knows Roland's 
tactics until they are off, and then he 
forbids Eddy to speak, unless under 
orders. And again, here is a letter 
from a leading Oxford Don, about 
him: ‘Dearest Eleanor,’ x'tmporte, 
that is all fagon de parler, you know. 
‘Your Eddy is—’ much he knows 
Eddy! ‘your Roland is more incom- 
prehensible than when Kennedy sent 
him up: there is some twist in his 
brain, with all his reticence and dis- 
cretion.’ So there is in Allan Gray's,” 
added Aunt Eleanor, rubbing her nose 
with the letter. 

“Do you correspond with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s?” asked Ethel. 

“ Yes, miss, I do,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, ‘‘and he was in love with 
me once, and I am in love with him 
now. What do you think of that, 
for instance?” 

Ethel had nothing to say on this 
subject; but for want of something to 
say, she said that she seemed, from 
Aunt Eleanor’s description, to have 
had a happy escape from Roland. 

“T don’t know about ¢hat,” said 
Aunt Eleanor; ‘‘no man is worth a 
hang if he has not a cobweb in his 
brain which makes him do some- 
thing. Roland has, and you have 
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not. I doubt.whether you are worthy 
of Roland, do you know ?” 

‘‘Has the Dean of St. Paul’s a 
cobweb in his brain, Miss Evans ?” 
asked Ethel. 

‘He is an old man, and I am an 
old woman, and we are not going to 
marry,” said Aunt Eleanor. ‘Don’t 
be pert, and exchange shots, and I 
will tell you something. Roland is 
mad. Roland is madder than all the 
hatters at Lincoln and Bennett’s. He 
is in one of his moods—one of those 
moods in which he has won his boat- 
races. Ethel, the succession to the 
property will be disputed, and he 
won't even send his address to his 
solicitors.” 

His succession “disputed!” said 
Eleanor. 

«« Aye,” said Miss Evans, ‘“ and 
warmly too. Your father has been with 
me to-day, and has accused me of 
lying, which I neverdid. I told him, 
what I believed to be the truth at the 
time, that the claim was the old 
claim, and that there was no danger 
from it. He does not like the look of 
matters at all, and he says that, un- 
less we can move Roland from his 
donkey mood, everything will go 
seriously wrong. And the solicitors 
have been here with the provisions of 
your father’s will. Why, I have de- 
nounced them to him as idiotic for 
this ten years, and he promised to 
alter them, but he has not done so. 
Your father, Mordaunt, says the 
estate won't carry the lawyer's ex- 
penses, if Roland don’t move. It 
will be the greatest succession case 
ever known.” 

who claims Roland’s estates,” 
asked Ethel. 

“One Allan Gray,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, rubbing her nose, 

« Allan Gray!” said Ethel, “ I never 
heard of him. And «who are the 
witnesses to his claim?” 

“I am sorry to say that I am one,” 
said Miss Evans. ‘“ Old Mother Gray 
and Myrtle are others, The case is 


strong. Your father says that it is a 
lie from beginning to end—but your 
father is your father.” 

“Will Roland be left a beggar?" 
asked Ethel. 

“T don’t know about beggars,” 
said Miss Evans. ‘ He won’t have 
any maney.” 

‘‘What a splendid thing that will 
be for him!” said Ethel. “Why it will 
be the making of him.” r 

‘“Wants making, does he?” said 
Aunt Eleanor. ‘‘ Well, perhaps he 
does ; as for being a beggar, he don’t 
come of a begging sort. He shan't 
want money though, even if I have 
to rob Eddy. But Eddy shall give 
ittohim. I don’t approve of Roland, 
myself, I allow. And not for all the 
Rolands on earth shall Eddy be one 
penny the poorer. I will work more 
into pigs, my dear, if things go wrong 
with Roland. I hate pigs, but they 
pay. I will work into the pig business 
to make it up to Eddy, if things go 
wrong with Roland. Eddy shan’t 
suffer in any way.” 

‘“‘ How you love Eddy!” said Ethel, 
in a wondering way. 

“You must love something, and I 
love him,” said Aunt Eleanor, sud- 
denly. ‘I have stores of suppressed 
love in my heart, and I have given 
all that I could spare from the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and from you, and from 
your brother. John Mordaunt, to 
Eddy. And I promise you that there 
is precious little left for you three to 
divide among you.” 

And so there comes before one, 
dimly seen in the distance, the figure 
of a woman who has cast herself 
groaning against a wall, and there 
has fallen in a heap in the corner. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TuHat Roland behaved like a fool I 
do not deny. Had he made such a 
fool of himself at thirty, he would 
not have been worth writing about, 
But he was only twenty-one. 
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In looking for a precedent for his 
remarkable conduct, just look at your 
own conduct when you were twenty- 
one. Did you not do things then 
which you would not do now? Did 
you not do generous and carelessly 
foolish things which you would not 
do now? Why I who speak know 
well a man with an estate of eight 
thousand a year—a shrewd sensible 
fellow enough in most things, yet a 
man who is not given to spend money 
on himself; who has crippled himself 
for the best part of his life by an act 
of careless fantastic generosity, wilder 
in one way than Roland’s. In the 
Australian madness of 1852, how 
many men do I know who, sick of 
things here, gave up safe positions in 
England out of the pure old Eng- 
lish spirit of adventure. How many? 
as many as were Mrs. Nickleby’s 
lovers. 

I am only contending for the fact 
that I could give the names of at 
least a dozen men who at an early age 
made as great fools of themselves as 
Roland. I am not excusing him ; I 
am excusing myself from a charge of 
improbability. Roland was a very ex- 
traordinary young man. If he had 
not been, we would not have told this 
story, but another. 

He was sick of it all. He had 
looked at it all, and it seemed that 
there was not one spark of truth in it, 
from beginning toend. His qualities 
were, a sharp clear brain, a powerful, 
well-ordered body, and a never-ceasing 
longing for excitement and power over 
his fellows. As silent and as beauti- 
ful as a fox, but with all the large- 
heartedness of the dog: the animal 
who cannot be taught class-distinc- 
tions. He had been often excited by 
his father’s army stories; they had 
warmed an enthusiasm which needed 
no warming; and he had tried to 
reduce them to practice by boat- 
racing. When he won the University 
sculls he thought himself as fine a 
fellow as any who fought at Waterloo. 


But all this was insufficient for him, 
and his future was fairly before him 
now. He hated it. And the man 
who had made him hate it worse 
than any one, was little Sir Jasper 
Meredith. 

It was not in one, or in two, or in 
three dozen conversations, that that 
shrewd little cripple contrived to dis- 
gust Roland with his future career. 
Nevertheless he was the man who had 
the principal handin doing it. Don’t 
dedicate your son to any particular 
career, if there is any go in him atall. 
I once saw a boy of twelve come into 
a roomful of ladies, and I heard his 
mother say, ‘‘There comes another 
young clergyman.” Whereupon the 
ladies rejoiced and fal-lalled ; but 
from that moment the boy’s fate was 
sealed : he would die sooner than be 
a parson. I am only speaking of a 
fact which I think typical. English 
and American lads of mettle and use 
will not allow themselves to be dis- 
posed of without their own will. 
Lads without mettle will allow this 
liberty to be taken with them—which 
accounts for a particular kind o 
curate; and furthermore, to carry 
out the argument, for a particular kind 
of barrister, the caricatured Buzfuz. 

Sir Jasper Meredith had a very 
strong love, an almost feminine love, 
for Roland. Roland was in a way 
his god. The little man could take 
no physical effort, and had a large 
brain, and so he used to lie and dream. 
And he used to lie and dream of all 
he would do if he were Roland ; and 
moreover, what he would not do if he 
were Roland. And he came to the 
conclusion that Roland was wasting 
his energies by this ridiculous boat- 
racing, and put the matter before him 
several dozens of times; which was 
one matter ; but he proposed Roland’s 
career for him, which was quite 
another. 

“My career!” said Roland to him. 
“A brave one for a man like me! 
Jasper, you are silly. Schools, you 
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say. I could do well there—and 
then ? Look at” (supply the name for 
yourself). Landlord ? Why any one 
could be ‘hat. Magistrate? Man, 
my temper is not sufficiently good, 
and my prejudices are too strong. I 
should convict every poacher, and let 
off every thief. Chairman of quarter- 
sessions? My dear man, I should 
say to the grand jury, ‘Getyour idiotic 
business over as soon as you can, and 
let us get out of this.’ And to the 
petty jury, ‘You boxful of thunder- 
ing idiots, if you sit there in a row 
after your last verdict, I'll shy some- 
thing at you ;’ and that wouldn't do, 
you know. I don’t rank the intelli- 


gence of my countrymen high, Then. 


again, Jasper, as member of Parlia- 
ment, I am a loose bird with mymo- 
ney; but four thousand pounds, you 
know. If the dear old dad would 
tell us what he spent, it would be 
nigh twelve thousand pounds. You 
did not know your father, did you?” 

“No,” said Sir Jasper. 

“Nor mother? Then you don’t 
know what it is.” 

«* You mean their death?” 

“‘No,I don’t,” said SirJasper. 
come into eight thousand a year when 
your father dies.” 

« And I'd give it up to-morrow to 
keep him alive,” said Roland. ‘There 
is no company like my father’s. He 
is a true-born Radical.” 

By which it may be seen that at 
this time Roland was as good a Ra- 
dical as the rest of us. Mr. Disraeli 
was no better Radical than Roland. 
Mr. Bright was Conservative compared 
to him. He had asked himself the 
question which all young men of any 
go ask themselves. ‘‘ What is it all 
about ? What does it mean?” And 
he had answered to himself that it 
was all words, and did not mean any- 
thing. 

And moreover, he had been disap- 
pointed in love, which made a great 
difference. Men who have met with 
disappointment in that line, tell us 


that it plays the mischief with a 
fellow. Or to put it in loose sci- 
entific language (which is always the 
best method), that it superinduces 
a phase of the Epithumia, always 
underlying, and to some extent in- 
fluencing, the action of the Thumos, 
and in an extreme case that of the 
Logos. This being an extreme case, 
Roland’s Logos was actually affected. 
His Thumos, or simply intellectual 
part, told him that Mary Maynard 
was a fool, and that he was another. 
His Epithumia, or sentimental part, 
told him that he was very fond of her, 
and that he would make a fool of him- 
self for her; and so his Logos was 
affected, and he set to work to do so ; 
and succeeded. 

One is very sorry about poor Ro- 
land’s Logos getting affected in this 
manner. It merely means that he 
lost his temper and made an ass of 
himself. The only thing I wish to 
call your attention to, is, that men 
like Roland, when they lose their 
temper, are a long while before they 
find it again. Perhaps reasonable 
beings will understand Roland's posi- 
tion better by my saying this. He 
had succeeded in everything, in this 
too, and now was thrown overboard 
by a girl whom he half despised, but 
sentimentally loved. And thus he 
made a fool of himself. I need not 
tell you that he made a very discreet, 
decorous, high-minded, self-sacrific- 
ing fool of himself; made himself as 
great a fool as Bayard, Sidney, or 
Willoughby. I only want youto believe 
that his folly is probable. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EASTWARD! The dear old man of 
Waterloo was dead, and his voice was 
to be heard no more for eyer by the 
son who loved him so well. 

Was he sorry? He was deeply 
sorry ; but beneath his sorrow there 
was a depth of gladness immeasur- 
able. Roland was his own master : 
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no one had the right to advise and 
direct him now. A son of freedom 
was now free, and felt the blood 
moving in his veins. His step was 
taken, and he was going to dispense 
with all vain babble which might 
defeat the carrying out of his object. 
Is he the first fool that has cast all to 
the winds for a fancy? Did not one 
poor boy slink into a dishonoured 
grave only yesterday? But from the 
ruin of no such quest as Roland's. 

Roland was in London, and had 
not yet been home. At ten o'clock 
one morning he was shown into a 
somewhat dingy anteroom, where 
there were many strange men waiting, 
almost all in uniform, few of whom 
seemed to know one another, but who 
were all lounging about, and, as many 
as could manage, looking out of 
window. 

They seemed very restless and idle, 
and were mostly in complexion blonde. 
Roland sat modestly down near the 
door and looked at them. He said 
to himself, “‘ They are a class; they 
want individuality.” As a general 
remark this was certainly true. Still 
there were exceptions. He selected 
one in an instant from among these 
brave lads, so soon to be gathered in 
the harvest of death. Roland said 
the other day that he must be a born 
general to have selected that man as 
a good officer the first moment he 
saw him. 

He was a small man, with rather a 
long nose, and very keen grey eyes— 
eyes out of which looked diligence 
and persistent duty. Roland looked 
on him first because he was unlike 
the usual style of British officers, and 
Roland thought that, had he not been 
in uniform, he would have looked 
mean. Two or three friends of his 
got him to strip to the waist a few 
yearsafterwards; he did notlook mean 
then, with twenty-eight sword-cuts on 
him, and probably the best-won 
Victoria Cross ever given hanging on 
his coat when he put it on again. 


This man stood to be slashed almost 
to death because he would not leave 
a common soldier. 

The next man who took his eye 
was a gigantic cavalry officer, with 
three hundred pounds’ worth of frip- 
peries upon him, who stood in the 
middle of the room, and had found 
two men whom he knew. This officer 
gave intense delight to Roland. At 
last he had seena Plunger. And this 
Plunger actuallysaid ‘‘ Haw!” before, 
as Roland put it, he went into the 
major term of his syllogism. He 
was the only cavalry officer whom 
Roland ever met who used that strange 
interjection. My experience, smaller 
than Roland’s, confirms this. I have 
heard a cavalry officer say, ‘*Hum ! 
Haw! Damme!” on the stage. But 
not off it. 

This tremendously great man stood 
talking in the middle of the room to 
two other officers, There must have 
been some argument before the time 
Roland came in, for the first he heard 
of it was the cavalry officer re-opening 
the previous case, by saying— 

“Haw !” 

Now I shall hear a real Plunger,” 
said Roland, and he listened intently. 

“Haw! You put it so,” said the 
Plunger. ‘I on my part put in this 
manner. I saw that man (married, 
you understand) walking with a com- 
mon woman in the streets : and I did 
my best to get him kicked out. And 
I got him kicked out.” 

‘But as father of the regiment, you 
should have given him more hearing,” 
said a meek little officer who was 
talking to him. 

“Sir, as father of the regiment, I 
got him kicked out. I would have 
kicked my own son out of doors for 
such a thing, had one of my sons 
been capable of it. I am not merely 
father of my officers, I am father ot 
my men. And my men would neither 
follow us nor respect:-us, if we saw 
such things done and made no 


sign.” 
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“It was a little irregular, was it 
not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the great Plunger; 
“I doubt it was. I-doubt that the 
irregularity of that court-martial 
means (to me) a fine of ten thousand 
pounds. They will take the regiment 
from me, but my men will remember 


. that I only tried to prevent their being 


commanded by a scoundrel.” 

‘But it was irregular,” said the 
little officer. 

“It was,” said the dragoon, “ and 

I must pay the piper. If he had 
not been married, I would never 
have said a word. But it is as it is. 
I won’t demoralize the regiment by 
having married officers degrading 
their order in this way. Iam not 
clever, like you, sir, but I see that 
unless some moral tone is kept up 
among the married officers, our re- 
giment, any regiment, will go to the 
devil. Let Mike O’Dowd take my 
boys into action next time. He isa 
better man than ever I was.” 
And Roland said—*“TI like this. 
This will do. These are men.” Ro- 
land had brought his silly boat- 
racing to astrange school. If he had 
wanted to attend to his interests, he 
had better have been far away. If 
he had wanted to join himself to the 
heart of a great nation, in her dead- 
liest, darkest hour, he was in the right 
place. 

He sat near the door all alone, and 
watched. A slight, very handsome 
man came, and found the great ca- 
valry officer. This man also was 
noticeable, very noticeable indeed in 
a military way, for he had seen an 
objectionable Russian battery, which 
was playing mischief with our people, 
and some one said that it ought to 
be taken ; and the young man said 
that he would take it if three would 
follow him. And three followed 
him, but he missed them, and thought 
they had gone. back; and so leaped 
into the battery alone, shooting 
right and left with his revolver, 


believing that the bonny broad acres 
were gone to his cousin for evermore. 
But no. His men were with him, 
and the good young gentleman wears 
his :cross at his button-hole to this 
day. 

“What a pretty fellow you are!” 
thought Roland, who was a prettier 
fellow than he. ‘I like this.” Roland, 
looking more closely, came to the 


conclusion that the V.C. was as 


pretty a fellow as he had ever seen. 
Only there came in a prettier one. 

A tall and solemn young man, 
with a black beard, a very deliberate 
young man, who knew his own mind. 
The young man, seeing before him a 
perfect flower-garden of scarlet and 
gold, geranium and calceolaria, turned 
to Roland, sitting near the door, and 
bending down his well-turned head— 

“‘ Are you the clerk ?” 

‘“No,” said Roland, behind his 
hand, “I am come here by appoint- 
ment, after my commission.” 

“Ho!” said Lord A . You 
and I can sit together then. Is it 
a full dress levée ?” 

believe that it is,” said. Roland, 

‘You don’t seem to know who I 
am,” said Lord A . 

“I was waiting to see whether 
you would remember who I was 
my lord,” Roland answered, coolly. 

Lord A looked more closely, 
and said—‘‘Why, you are Evans, of 
Paul's. You don’t mean to say that 
you have left the University! ‘What 
dost thou from Gottenberg, old friend?’ 
I thought you were going to stick to 
the paternal acres, and go through 
the real course of training for Par- 
liament.” 

“I am sick of it all,” said Ro- 
land, ‘‘and I am going into the army.” 

‘I am sick of it, also,” said the 
young ,lord, very gravely; “but I am 
going to stay at home and try to 
mend it. How very foolish the 
young lady must be.” 

“« What young lady, my lord?” said 
Roland, blushing deeply... 
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“The young lady who has caused 
you to take such a singular resolu- 
tion.” 

“Do you know then 
Roland. 

“Not a word,” said Lord A : 
“only when I see a young fellow of 
talent and chances entering the army, 
I guess there is a young lady at the 
bottom of it.” 

Roland was perfectly aghast at this 
-wonderful instance of shrewdness. 
He did not know, country bumpkin 
as he was, that Lord A had 
known more of the world when he 

-was fourteen than Roland did when 
was twenty. He had absolutely 
nothing to say. Lord A said, 
‘* Who is the other man ?” 

Roland, fairly off his balance with 
wonder, said, without hesitation— 

Jasper Meredith.” 

“Why, he’s not a marrying man! 
‘This is the doing of the young lady’s 
mother, I fear. Why, before I left 
‘Oxford, I have seen you carrying that 
little, venomous-tongued heap of bones 
about in your arms. Yes; this is the 
mother’s work.” 

Roland was more aghast than ever, 
and Lord A intensely enjoyed 
his confusion. 

“This sort of thing often happens 
with our people, said Lord A : 
“but why Jessamy is to run away 
and ‘list, because Jimmy’s mother 
has manceuvred for another thousand 
a year or so, I cannot see. Don't do 
it; don’t ‘list.’ We want fellows 
like you. You know how I hate your 
extreme democracy ; I have had no 
chance of showing you how I love 

you.” 

There was nothing in Roland 
which could make him resist this 
brave man, and he said, standing up, 
and speaking in a whisper, ‘I have 
made a fool of myself elsewhere.” 

“T hope not,” said Lord A——, 
coldly. 

« T mean in this way,” said Roland, 
eagerly: “I begin to think that— 


” said 


that—things might have been differ- 


ent in another quarter. Do you 
see?” 
Lord A nodded, and the look 


in his eyes—he was a bridegroom of 
two months’ standing—encouraged 
Roland to say more. ; 

“If I can win honours,” said Ro- 
land, whispering to him, “I will 
bring them back, and lay them at 
her feet. I will say toher, ‘Ethel, I 
never understood you ’ ei 

“And all that,” said Lord A . 
“TI think you really had better ‘list, 
for atime. But it is very strange; I 
asked Fitzgerald about you, and he 
told me that you were so self-con- 
tained and so silent. How is it that 
you have let out so much to me 
about your private affairs—to a man 
you have hardly seen ?” 

Roland was wondering himself, 
and was trying to answer, when a 
clerk came out of the inner room, and 
coming up to Lord A , said, 
“The minister waits Lord A——'s 
pleasure.” 

Lord A went off at once, and 
had nearly got to the inner door, 
when he turned and came quickly 
back to Roland. 

“Do you want infantry or ca- 
valry ?” he whispered, hurriedly. 

‘IT want service,” said Roland. 

“There is no chance of service. 
The Crimea is only a break-down ; 
glorious! but still a break-down. 
You can’t get service. We shall 
not meddle again in European affairs. 
You can’t get service. Guards ?” 

said Roland. 

“You might get a chance of see- 
ing service there, certainly,” said 
Lord A. ; and he paused, although 
the great man was waiting. 

“Tf it fell about, that the darkest 
midnight of the darkest night which 
ever fell upon a nation, fell on this 
nation, would you? Yes, you would— 
would the 140th do? they are an 
old-fashioned regiment, and still wear 
cowry Shells on their trappings.” . 
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“Any regiment which will show 
me service, my lord,” said Roland. 

“And Ethel ?” Lord A whis- 
pered to him, and went his way to the 
inner room. 

And Roland was left to his own 
thoughts; but not for long. For he 
was, for the first time, among a sec- 
tion of the men who help to govern 
our Empire of nearly 200,000,000 of 
souls. He was naturally interested ; 
he was soon more interested. 

“« Nhow I'll swear it on the Stone 
of Blarney,” said a smallish, hand- 
some man—Norse-Celt, if it mattered ; 
“‘IT swear it on the very Stone of 
Blarney itself that you're wrong. 
’Tis West is to have the recrooten 
in Dhublin, and East is to have the 
eightieth.” 

The cavalry-colonel, to whom this 
was addressed, said, first of all, 
“Haw!” (I have mentioned before 
that he was the only officer I ever 
met who did), and when he had said 
‘haw !” he said ‘“‘ That is a mistake ; 
East should have had the recruiting, 
and West the colonelcy.” 

The short man said, “ Bedad, it is 
all betux and betune—six of one, and 
half a dozen of the other. Kiss the 
Blarney- Stone, colonel; it is your- 
self that has never kissed that 
same. ” 

“Why on earth are you talking 
Irish to night, X !” said a very 
solemn and quiet voice ; and Roland, 
looking up, saw that a blonde, quiet- 
looking man, of about forty, was 
looking over the shoulder of the short, 
handsome man who was talking Irish. 

“Only keeping my tongue in,” 
said the short man. ‘I am forced 
to talk all languages, as you know. 
West has got the recruiting at Dub- 
lin, and if they had given it to a man 
who could talk Irish, as I can, we 
should have a thousand more recruits 
every year.” 

“True enough for you,” said the 
last comer. 

_Said the cavalry-colonel : “Haw ! 


My fellows would always have fol- 


lowed me, to the devil. I can’t talk’ 


Irish to them, though. I'd learn it 
if I could. I like the men, and the 
men like me. There are half a 


dozen men in my regiment who won't: 


get on decentiy without a flogging ; 
and there’s two officers in my regi- 
ment that I should dearly like to flog. 
But I can’t, by the rules of the service. 
However, all said and done, I can 
take my regiment into action with- 
out any chance of a shot from be- 
hind.” 

Roland had sat staring his eyes 
out during all this ; but now he saw 
what he had always wished to see : 
a really great man. 

He was a great man in more senses 
than one, for he was six foot two, 
over-topping the cavalry-colonel. And 
he knew everybody intimately: at 
least everybody except Roland, and 
he bowed even to him, “I'll know 
everybody some day,” said Roland. 
But meanwhile he admired. The 
clerk showed Roland's friend, Lord 
A , out of the minister's private 
room, and the tall new-comer caught 
that young man, and said to him, 
‘«T want to see the minister af once,” 
and he waited among the others. 

Roland’s Oxford friend, Lord A—, 
came straight to him. He said, lay- 
ing his hand on Roland’s shoulder, 
“Have you changed your mind ?” 

“No, my lord. I do not come of a 
family who change their mindseasily.” 

“Ethel? Will she change her 
mind ?” 

“It wants no changing,” said 
Roland. 

“Then you must go,” said Lord 
A ‘May God go with you! 
But, Evans, in the dark, dim night 
which is coming (O God, may 
morning come after it), think of this. 
Think of what we might make India 
if we kept her, and think of what 
she would be if we lost her. If you 
are to die, die for keeping India till 
we have civilized her. You will find 
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it all straight in there. I have come 
to him on one petition, and I have 
given over my own and urged yours.” 
And so Lord A departed, and 
was seen no more. 

Roland stepped through a softly 
shutting door, and was in the pres- 
ence of the minister, a pale and very 
thoughtful-looking man, of about 
forty, deeply sunk in an easy-chair ; 
he was reading a letter, which he 
held in his hand, and he turned his 
face from it to Roland, with— 

“So you wish to leave your books 
for the army, do you? A strange 
resolution. Your friend, who has just 
left me, has given a most brilliant 
account of your prospects.” 

“TI am tired of England,” said 
Roland. “I fear I am a_ spoilt 
child.” 

“Well, sir, we are not the party 
to grumble, at all events. You are 
late in applying, but in consideration 
of your father’s services, we will do 
everything we possibly can for you. 
You may consider the matter as 
settled.” 

And so he came out, looking 
brighter about the eyes, taller and 
grander than when he went in. And 
there met him an enormously tall 
man, with a very gentle, quiet, and 
clever face, who said to him, “Is the 
minister disengaged, sir ?” 

And Roland, knowing who he was, 
and feeling the pride that any honest 
lad feels for serving those who have 
proved themselves really true and 
great servants of the State, said, “ I 
will ask the clerk, my lord.” 

“JT thought you were the clerk,” 
said his lordship, laughing. ‘Pray 
forgive me! But the clerks are get- 
ting to look so like soldiers since they 
have taken to the moustache, that one 


is puzzled. I see the Colonel Heavy 
has plunged into the Audience 
Chamber. Are you in the army? 


‘‘I almost dare say so, my lord,” 
said Roland. 


Lord B—— sighed. ‘ Are you 


going as food for powder? You are 
old for the army, are you not?” 

‘My father was a Waterloo man, 
andthe minister has promised me a 
commission. He was Captain Evans, 
of the 140th.” 

‘Was he in the House ?” 

“For two Parliaments,” said Ro- 
land, “in old times.” 

“Yes, yes; was he Evans of Tyn- 
y-Bald, or Evans of Llandavid, or 
Evans of Eglwystafid ?” 

“Neither, my lord ; he was Evans 
of Stretton Castle.” 

“ Aye, aye! I see, I see. A Shrop- 
shire Evans. I thought you were a 
Welsh Evans, Yes, yes! Your father 
married a daughter of old Cecil 
Meredith, who ratted on Catholic 
Emancipation. The present man, I 
am told, is a cripple. Yes, your 
grandfather Meredith was a silent 
member ; in fact, I never heard him 
open his mouth, Mum Meredith, 
yes. And so your father is dead. 
Dear, dear! How men drop. You 
have come into the whole of Stretton, 
then ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said Roland, 
aghast. 

‘Well, manage your property. It 
will take you all your time. You 
have actually more acres than I have ; 
but I find it hard to do my duty as 
I would wish it done. Why are you 
going into the army? Why don't 
you attend to your property, and 
come into Parliament? You can’t 
manage your property if you go into 
the army. I suppose,” added he, 
laughing, “that Miss Mordaunt 
wants to see you in a fine coat? Go 
into the yeomanry. You will look 
quite as fine in her eyes. Stay, I 
must go; here is the colonel coming 
out. Mind, lastly, always to keep 
to your father’s principles; be an 
honest Whig, as he was, and you will 
come to no grief. Good-bye.” 

Roland left the room lost in won- 
der. Here was a man, whom he had 
seen once or twice, in holiday visits 
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to the House of Commons, recently 
ennobled for great service; a man 
whom Roland conceived to be among 
the kings of men. And this man 
knew more about himself than he 
did—Roland had never dreamt that 
this man had ever heard of him in 
his life; but he knew everything. 
Why, he was only wrong on one 
single thing ; he had made a mistake 
about Ethel Mordaunt, using her 
name, when he meant Mary May- 
nard. It was a miracle to Roland. 
What earthly interest could this great 
man have in him and his affairs ? 
The reason was not very far to 
seek, if Roland had known anything 
at all of the world. His father had 
“dropped,” and he (Roland) was the 
head of a house with very consider- 
able territorial influence. If Roland 
had only known the fact, his quiet 
and, as he thought, foolish neighbour, 
the great Whig, Sir Spium Goggle- 
ston, had been looking out of his 
spectacles at Roland for a long time, 
and had been reporting on him. He 
had found out the secret of Squire 
Charles’ heart at the boat-race at 
Shrewsbury. He got the happiest 
reports of Roland's furious Radical- 
ism at Oxford. He had looked up 
Mrs, Maynard, who being strongly 
for Mary’s union with Sir Jasper 
Meredith, had lied nobly, and told 
him that Roland would marry Ethel. 
He had looked up Aunt Eleanor, who 
hated him and had kept him wait- 
ing in a cold room for half an hour, 
and then violently scolded him on 
account of a sitting of Crevecoeur 
eggs, whichshe had bought from Lady 
Goggleston, for which Aunt Eleanor 
had paid tive shillings, but which 
had been so shamefully jolted in 
transmission that none of them came 
out. (Intact, Aunt Eleanor expressed 
her determination to County Court 
Lady Goggleston for the money ; but 


don’t mention this.) Sir Spium left 
that house, it might be said, naked 
and wounded. Still Aunt Eleanor, 
in her temper, had assisted him with 
regard to his report at head-quarters. 
She had said, in the argument about 
the eggs, several things which she 
might just as well have left alone. 
Goggleston had introduced Mary 
Maynard's name ; and Aunt Eleanor, 
in repudiating her, had unhappily 
introduced Ethel’s. For which she 
could have bitten her tongue out. 

So Goggleston, by hook and by 
crook, had reported this about Roland. 
A splendid unencumbered property, 
tenants well treated, and work like 
sheep for the Whigs. Carries with 
him the families of Maynard, the head 
of which house has just married his 
sister; and Mordaunt, to the eldest 
young lady of which house he is en- 
gaged to be married. Roland was a 
most important young man. He never 
dreamt it ; but with a possible disso- 
lution he was.” 

A Liberal whip knows all about 
you, if you are of any importance. 
But a Tory whip knows all about 
you and your friends too, if you have 
any. 

That, one would suspect, is one of 
the secrets of the Conservative or- 
ganization which has beaten us, here 
and there, just lately. If Sir Spium 
Goggleston had sent his wife instead 
of going himself, she would probably 
have found out the relations between 
Roland and Ethel. One effect of 
which would have been that Roland, 
while he was walking towards Allan 


Gray’s lodgings, would not have been. 


wondering why the great old Whig 
had made such an abominable mis- 
take as to connect his name with 
Ethel’s. 

But the streets were empty, and 
he whistled as he went. 


| 


A MEETING. 


I. 
ComE, let us take hands together 
As when, summers ago, we stoo<l 
In the haze of the sultry weather 
In the heart of the little wood. 


Il. 

No! we never again shall linger, 
Nor moments like those beguile, 

Yielding slowly, finger to finger,— 
Yet tight’ning our grasp the while ! wy 


ll. 
’Twas the heart's first rapture of passion, 
A transport that has no name, 
Predestined to swift cesssation, 
When the ashes should choke the flame. 


IV. 
There are times for loving and leaving, 
There are seasons of the heart, 
And parting is better than cleaving, 
When 'tis harder to meet than part. 


v. 
And in love there is no renewing ; 
Life never can know again 
The bliss that gives rapture to wooing, 
- Yet is further from pleasure than pain. 


VI. 
Still let us take hands toget her 
As we did in the hours we stood, 
In the haze of the heat of the weather, 
In the heart of the little wood. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


OUR SMALL SINS. 


By a Woman, 


ROM the days of Solomon down- 
wards, and in all countries where 
proverbs crystallize the various af- 
fluents of experience, we women have 
been especially credited with all the 
smaller vices incidental to humanity 
at large. Weescape the abyss of the 
darker crimes, which are reserved for 
men,—save, indeed, as the “eferrime 
caus@ of all evil,—onlyto fall upon the 
mud-heaps of the meaner sins; and 
perhaps the accusation is not entirely 
unreasonable. Let us begin with one 
of the most notorious of our small sins 
—our love of gossip, accompanied by 
thatinveterate habit of chattering about 
ourselves and our affairs, which seems 
to be a feminine characteristic every- 
where and at all times—and surely 
we must confess that this is one of our 
instinctive faults, not in any degree 
equally shared by men, Even when 
we find it in men, do we not brand it 
as our own translated, by calling it 
‘‘womanish ?”—and are not all the 
worn-out old fellows who congre- 
gate round’ the club-windows to 
discuss the passing scandals of 
the hour ‘old women” by the 
discourtesy of common parlance? 
Though, of course, there are some 
miserable little fellows who far out- 
strip the worst of ourselves, and do 
more in the way of fuss and chatter 
than the fussiest and most fluid 
woman to be found in the kingdom, 
yet no really manly man likes gossip or 
gives into the habit of chatter. The 
petty details of the home, the small 
events and minute annoyances which 
are so gigantic to women, are so 


many nothings to him ; and it is dis- 
tasteful to him to hear of them as 
things demanding much attention or 
worthy of any very profound emotion. 
He bears them in the same way as that 
in which the old Norse giant bore the 
blows of Thor’s hammer,—“I thought 
the leaves were falling on my face last 
night, and that the birds were throw- 
ing moss over me”; and shakes hinf- 
self clear of them as Gulliver shook 
himself clear of the Lilliputian cord- 
age. To hear them magnified into 
heavy grievances, strong enough to 
weigh down the happiness of life, is 
a misdirection of force, a waste of 
power, that he cannot away with; and 
is as unpleasant to him, as it would 
be to a large-minded woman were she 
forced to live in the squabbles of 
children, and bound to gravely adju- 
dicate between the rival claims of 
Rose the black-eyed doll, or Laura the 
fair-wigged one, 

But women take an almost artistic 
pleasure in gossip; which indeed, 
with personal chatter, is the sole form 
of conversation generally found possi- 
ble with the ordinary British female. 
Like the elephant’s trunk, which can 
pick up a pin or crush a man’s bones 
to pulp, nothing is too small for the 
British female to discuss, and nothing 
too large for her to decide ; because 
she makes every subject which affects 
herself of supreme importance, how 
trivial so ever it may be intrinsically, 
while she narrows down the broadest 
questions to the pitiful level of her 
own personal convenience. From 
Mary, the maid’s new Sunday bonnet- 
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trimming, to the exact limitation of 
cook’s lawful wages—involving the 
whole question of capital and labour 
—she is at all times ready for the 
most fractional details and the most 
authoritative decision. Not that she 
sees in the limitation of wages any con- 
nexion with that greatersubject of capi- 
tal and labour, but only as it bears on 
her own private means, and the conve- 
nience or inconvenience to which she 
may be put according to her balance 
at the banker’s. If you were to tell 
her that she was pronouncing on a 
branch of political economy which had 
puzzled, and was still puzzling, the 
wisest heads to set straight, she would 
express her opinion that nothing was 
more easy to arrange ; and that if men 
were as clever as they pretended to 
be, they ought long ago to have settled 
such an easy and self-evident question. 
She would also be sure to settle it 
against poor Mary, maid and cook ; and 
with her own allowance double that 
of her mother’s, contend that servants 
are a great deal too well off as it is, 
and what do they want with so much 
money? For one of the small sins of 
women is stinginess, disinclina- 
tion to pay well for work of any kind ; 
but I am coming to this in its own 
time. 

The kitchen is always one of the 
most fertile hunting- grounds for the 
chatter and gossip of women ; and 
so far from servants being “the 
greatest plagues in life,” half the 
women in England would be “ blue- 
moulded” for want of them as the 
pieces de resistance in the centre of 
their frothy talk. The shortcomings 
of their domestics are their darling 
grievance ; and what would the world 
be without feminine grievances! A 
legend says there was once silence in 
heaven for an hour; there would be 
silence then in English drawing- 
rooms for many hours! Their maids 
are ‘“‘shop” with women, and they 
talk “shop” as men never do. No 
officer chatters about his men, no 


merchant of his clerks, as women 
chatter about their servants; and no 
ordinary master—always excepting the 
miserable little fellows before-mer- 
tioned, who are just so many fussy, 
bearded women—would dream of 
giving the same attention to the 
sayings and doings of his domestics 
as even strong-minded women give 
to theirs. Fancy a man peeping and 
prying behind the blinds to see 
whether John ogled the pretty milk- 
woman, or squeezed the hand of the 
comely laundress! Yet how many 
women are there not who can tell you 
how Jane stands and talks to that bold 
butcher-boy; and how Anne blushed 
when she saw the baker’s man at 
the area-gate yesterday ; and how 
that artful little hussy, Sarah, always 
puts on her most becoming cap when 
gentlemen are dining at the house; 
and, ‘“ Did you see the way in which 
she looked at Mr. Blank when she 
handed him the bread? You did 
not? Ah! you are not as well ac- 
quainted with Miss Sarah's ways as 1 
am! You should live with her, and 
then, perhaps, you would understand 
her artfulness !” 

In fact, there is a certain jealousy, 
a certain mute rivalry between mis- 
tress and maid, which is sometimes 
the reason why the former takes such 
an excessive interest—not of the most 
friendly kind—in the looks and ways 
of the latter. Both are women, and 
not unfrequently the maid is the 
prettier woman of the two, and 
though the mistress could neither 
individualize, nor would even to herself 
confess her jealousy, there it is all 
the same, as the motive force setting 
many things in action. Of course, 
women will deny this passionately ; 
but it is true, nevertheless. Are there 
not many house-mistresses who refuse 
to engage pretty servants, because of 
the attention they would excite and 
the admiration they would attract ? 
They may give a fine-sounding name 
to this refusal: if they spoke the 
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truth candidly, 
lousy. 

A small sin very common among 
women is their intense craving for 
excitement, in the two forms of un- 
wholesome reading and sensational 
gossip. Listen to a knot of women 
scandalising their neighbours, and 
hear how eagerly they catch up any 
detail which rounds off the chronicle 
and makes it more harmonious as a 
set story. Not that they wish any 
harm to Miss A. or Mr. B., but 
they like the excitement of the pass- 
ing drama—they shiver with pleasant 
horror at the dark sin just indicated 
—they hope it may not be so, and 
yet the story would be so much 
more complete, so infinitely more 
thrilling! What an experience, too, 
for themselves to find out that the 
fascinating foreigner admitted to their 
homes and hearths, just like one of 
themselves, was the leader of a gang 
of swindlers, forgers—perhaps mur- 
derers—and himself a villain of the 
deepest dye, though a gentleman of 
the nicest manners. To think that 
those white, virtuous hands of theirs 
had clasped in friendship the hand of 
a professed cut-throat—of an escaped 
convict, with whom the aureole of 
high life contends with the shadow 
of the Brest bullet! Horrible! yet 
how exciting !—making them feel 
quite improper themselves, on the 
principle of the pot and the rose— 
inverted. Anything so dramatic as 
this, though, rarely happens; and 
when it does it serves for a lifetime. 
But the imprudences of Miss A., and 
the gambling debts of Mr. B., and 
how the C.’s half-starve their servants, 
and what quarrels convulse the do- 
mestic atmosphere of the D.’s—all 
these are daily food for the dramatic 
instinct to live on : and are made the 
most of. 

Side by side with this sin of sensa- 
tionalism in daily life is that of sensa- 
tionalism in literature, and the extreme 
aversion which most women feel for 


it would be jea- 


«dull reading,” as they call anything 
grave or solid. What do they first 
claim at Mudie’s and the sea-side 
libraries—history or fiction? King- 
lake’s Crimea, or Charlotte's Inheri- 
tance? Carlyle’s Frederick, or Guy 
Livingstone’s latest? What do they 
read in newspapers ?—the leading 
articles ?—the lettersfrom great names 
on grave subjects ?—the parliamen- 
tary debates? or the murders, the 
police-reports, the little bits of news 
and gossip, that awful column of 
facetia, table-talk, odds and ends — 
by what name soever the editor 
chooses to designate his sweepings 
from Joe Miller and the back numbers 
of Punch? These are the woman's 
bits in a newspaper, with occasional 
interludes of foreign correspondence 
if after the manner of the famous 
Daily Telegraph, which surely must 
be written for ladies only! This 
dread of dulness is one of the most 
foolish things about women, and one 
of the causes, z#fer alia, why their 
conversation is so often not worth 
listening to. They gossip because 
they cannot converse. They do not 
cultivate that art of pleasant, easy, 
sprightly conversation, which comes 
in as part of the education of a 
Frenchwoman, and which is as 
necessary for her social success as 
the art of dress or the science of 
appearances. Those few women 
among us who can talk easily 
and brightly on the current topics 
of the day, are always sought in 
society, and never in want of part- 
ners for a conversation. They may 
be old and ugly; but men with brains 
will leave the prettiest girl in the 
room, if a fool, for them, and neither 
wrinkles nor harsh lines. will repel 
them, if the wit is keen and the sense 
is clear. But women in_ general 
think that their only social value lies 
in their outside prettiness, and the 
amount of personal admiration they 
can excite; and so they neglect the 
beauty which lasts for that which 
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fades, and when they are no longer 
charming, as possible lovers, have 
nothing to fall back upon as pleasant 
companions. One quite understands 
the important force of the instinct 
which makes a young woman prize 
her person more than her mind, and 
which makes young men gravitate 
towards beauty rather than towards 
character. Human nature, like all 
other parts of creation, has its un- 
reasoning impulses that work to good 
ends : and this is one of them. But as 
there is something more than mere 
instinct in humanity, so ought there 
to be a further outlook and a higher 
aim than the mere perishable pretti- 
ness of the hour. It is a favourite 
excuse often made for many of the 
special follies and faults of women, 
to say that their intellect is narrow 
because their life-sphere is circum- 
scribed ; and that if they might do 
more, they would have more where- 
with to do. Yet it is in their own 
hands to broaden their natural lines 
without travelling beyond their ap- 
pointed boundaries ; they could, if they 
chose, exercise intellect and educa- 
tion in things which are now suffered 
to drift like so much sea-wreck with- 
out roots, and so make their lives 
more generous and of nobler intention. 
Home and maternity are woman’s na- 
tural offices and vocation. This, I 
think, not the boldest of the “ strong- 
minded” will deny. And as things 
go, nothing could be more uninter- 
esting or more narrow. But whose 
fault is that? Whose fault is it that 
the “cold mutton” of the home has 
passed into a proverb, and that men 
have a not quite unreasonable jibe 
for every domestic circumstance ? 
What exquisite beauty and improve- 
ment, through the aid of science, might 
not an intelligent woman incorporate 
into the management of her house 
and children! Is there nothing to 
be learned ‘about the chemistry of 
food ?—and must English cookery 
always be asimple application of heat 


to raw flesh, with sometimes a rude 
dash of salt or sauce as the highest 
extent to which middle-class intellect 
and ingenuity can attain? Must we 
always stay where we are, just a step 
in advance of the savage who tumbles 
his freshly killed game among the 
ashes of his wood fire, and drags it 
out while still half raw that he may 
taste the blood left in it? Is there 
nothing in this direction to interest 
the brains and worthily employ the 
time of women? We know that the 
quality and preparation of food are 
half the battle with the young, and 
more than half the battle with all 
brain-workers ; and that we have 
the same capacity as that which bees 
and ants possess, inasmuch as we can 
feed our pupz into pretty much what 
we choose them to be—stunted, 
emaciated, scrofulous, half vitalized, 
or comely, well-developed, healthy, 
and finely-formed.' Granting that 
the present mode of housekeeping 
is a wrétched thing altogether, and 
that to give much time to it as at 
present conducted would ‘be as 
wretched a waste of power, still the 
fault lies with women, in that they 
do not bring their intelligence into 
the service of their duties, and so 
raise the whole platform, and make 
object, life,; and intellect all har- 
moniously great. Women may say 
—‘“ What! learn the chemistry of 
food simply that my husband may 
have a good dinner when he comes 
home? Degrade myself to the con- 
dition of a servant, and give time and 


thought, and my white hands, for 


such a result? No! let him eat cold 
mutton, as I do; if he cannot eat it, 
he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and to go without.” 

Spoken or concealed, this would 
be the argument that would naturally 
occur to most women ; for indeed we 
are an unreasoning set of creatures, 
and as incapable of a far-seeing judg- 
ment, where our own pleasure is con- 
cerned, as a blind man, attracted by 
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the scent of the roses growing on it, 
is incapable of seeing the wall he is 
just going to run his head against. 
We never reflect on the ultimates of 
things. A medical man has to study 
botany, chemistry, comparative ana- 
tomy, as weil as. the more immediate 
subjects of his profession, for the re- 
sult, among others, of clipping out a 
little girl’s milk-teeth, or poulticing a 
maid-servant’s whitlow. But the 
greater results of the valuable lives 
he can save, and the human suffering 
he can alleviate—do they count for 
nothing? Does he flinch from his 
studies, and grudge his care and 
attention because the milk-teeth and 
the whitlow come in as part of the 
final cause does he ignore. that 
great, grand end which lies beyond 
the petty details of his practice? To 
save life and alleviate human suffer- 
ing, were quite sufficient moral mo- 
tives for those long years of study 
and labour ; and might not motives as 
great influence women? If the phy- 
sician is healing, is not the cook 
health? We cannot free ourselves 
from the tether of material conditions, 
and the food tether is one of the 
stoutest. And if woman would take 
up the subject and really study it in 
all its branches, as one of the positive 
sciences, they would not only help 
forward the improvement of the race 
—which, perhaps, would be no very 
great incentive to some of the lighter 
sort—but they would also gain know- 
ledge and find interest. A perfect 
knowledge of the chemistry of food 
and the science of cooking seems to 
me to open up an almost illimitable 
field for the energies and. education 
of women; and if the preparation 
seems great for the result, and the 
best mode of broiling a mutton-chop 
too mean an object for varied and 
extensive study, we must remember 
that the best mode of broiling a mut- 
ton-chop is part of the means by 
which the best kind of race is made, 
and that food is potential humanity. 


And I do not think that any woman 
could find that too mean an object 
for the exercise of her faculties. 

Again, with children—where is the 
woman who sincerely studies the. best 
mode of education? who brings. to 
the task of forming the characters of 
the young, any sound philosophy, any 
accurate observation? The mother 
who thinks of her responsibilities as 
they are in spiritual truth, ought to 
understand all about the constitution 
of children—their tempers, moral and 
intellectual capacities, symptoms of 
disease, and their moral and physical 
dangers and _ temptations — which 
opens a rather wider field than most 
women have wit enough to plough. 
She ought to know how best to feed 
them, how best to clothe them how 
to conduct and manage. them, so that 
the good in them may be brought 
out and the bad repressed ; but as a 
rule she knows nothing of it at all, 
and for the most part leaves her 
children to the care of servants, to be 
ill-treated or spoiled according. to 
the humour -of the women. and. the 
state of their digestive organs. Many 

a broken constitution and shattered 
nervous system date from the early 
days of mamma’s neglect and nurse’s 
talk: but this is not one of the small 
sins of women, It is one of their 
largest, and deepest, and most shame- 
ful !—a sin indeed that I cannot 
understand. Forif motherhood does 
not include the companionship of the 
children, if it does not mean the 
training, by love, of their young 
minds, and the rendering their lives 
happy by judicious care, what can it 
mean ? and where is its pleasure, its 
value, its significance ? To be a 
mere human rabbit is not to be a 
mother. 

All these things women have it in 
their power to do if they honestly 


wish to enrich their lives, But: they 


do not honestly wish this.,.. They are 
like children themselves, impatient of 
of their own assigned work -while 
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grasping at that which their elders 
are doing. They neglect their own 
part of life, or hand it over to bad 
delegates, while they are swarming’ 
about the men’s offices, and attempt- 
ing to enter into competition with 
them without one qualification for the 
struggle. And what but a sin can we 
call the fruitless endeavour which 
includes discontent with ordained 
duties? It is only misdirection of 
power? rather is it that frank selfish- 
ness of the Frenchman, “ Ofe-toi, gue je 
m’y mets,” which does not mean the 
race to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong, but simple spoliation of an- 
other’s gains, and reaping where we 
have not sown. For my own part, 
I think there should be free trade in 
work, and that the best hand should 
be chosen irrespective of sex; but 
in that case women would prepare 
themselves for high-class work better 
than they are prepared now, and 
come into the arena armed to win, 
not only supplicating to be favoured. 
Our present excuse is, our want of 
teaching; but that very phrase is 
a confession of inferiority which I 
cannot accept. Who taught men? 
Did they not build up the various 
processes of thought for themselves ? 
and yet here are women, who can 
read and study at their own will, 
whimpering about their wrongs in 
not being taught! Let them teach 
themselves. If we had any real stuff 
in us, and were not merely so much 
wax in the hands of others, we would 
do this for ourselves, and ask no help 
in that which we are able to do alone, 
nor leave to follow on a course 
whence we are not barred. The fuss 
we make about certain of our wrongs, 
which we ourselves can remedy, is 
one of the most humiliating things 
about us. If weare in mental chains 
—which we are—why do we not 
break them? Is it likely that our 
jailers will do this for us? If we 
really resolved on setting ourselves 
free from the trammels of ignorance 


to deliver up ourselves into the glo- 
rious liberty of knowledge and reason, 
we have the power to do so, and only 
our own supineness keeps us bound. 

A small sin, with sometimes large 
results, is the fatal habit so common 
among us women of letting out our 
own personal secrets and family his- 
tories. We do not betray the secrets 
entrusted, to us where we think we 
may do harm, save, indeed, for some 
fierce revenge when we would slay 
the life had we the courage. Failing 
which we only slaughter repute. But 
we tell our own secrets, we chatter 
about our family and our friends, and 
in the most artless way possible put 
ourselves into the power of one after 
another of our intimates, and trust 
implicitly to the reserve in others of 
which we have confessed ourselves des- 
titute. There are very few women who 
are really reticent. Even silent women 
can be brought at last to the confi- 
dential point ; while with impulsive 
women, the well-planted artillery of 
a dinner-hour will be sufficient to 
blow every atom of their defence- 
work to pieces : and a man who cares 
to know the arcana of his companion 
may, if she is of this kind, get from 
her the whole of her life-history 
between the soup and the grapes. I 
have known thisdone. We give our- 
selves up to the impulse of the mo- 
ment; and, how much soever we may 
afterwards regret our foolish unre- 
serve, at the time we are powerless to 
prevent it. 

This inability to calculate conse- 
quences is one of the basic dif- 
ferences of sex—at least, so it seems to 
me ; and it goes through the whole 
of the feminine nature. No true 
woman—woman, and nothing more 
—would make a good strategist ; but 
many, if they hadthe physical strength, 
would be first-rate at brilliant dashes, 
guerilla surprises, and isolated am- 
bushes. The same defect comes out 
in the want of close reasoning power, 
characteristic of us as a race. I do 
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not think that want is due simply to 
the difference of education between 
us and men; and that if we were 
taught the formula of logic we should 
therefore learn to reason, and leave off 
jumping to conclusions according to 
the way we have now. And further- 
more, I think it would be a bad day 
for men if we did learn to reason. 
The great hold they have on us now 
is by the supremacy of our instincts 
and what we are pleased to call our 
“intuitive perceptions” over our rea- 
soning faculties ; and if ever we cast 
aside the superstitious and impulsive 
parts of us we shall then give the 
‘‘woman, spaniel, and walnut-tree” 
theory, its final death-blow ; and men 
will have to meetus on different terms 
from those ofthe present order of things. 

One of our small sins is our small 
jealousy of each other. It is wrong 
to say that women cannot be friends 
together ; we can—true, firm, endur- 
ing friends ; but I doubt if any young 
woman's friendship ever existed free 
from jealousy. If we are not jealous 
about men we are about women, and 
guard our rights against division with 
the vigilance of a house-dog guarding 
his domain. No man can understand 
the unresting pettiness of jealousy that 
exists between woman-friends : no man 
knows it for his own part, and no man 
would submit to it from his friend. 
But we accept it patiently, knowing 
where the shoe pinches from the shape 
of our own feet. As wives and lovers 
we are perhaps the most exclusive 
and the most jealous women in the 
world, There is scarcely a wife in 
England who would allow her hus- 


band to admire any other woman, to- 


make of any other a friend, or to 
show frank pleasure in her society. 
There would be pouting or tears or 


tantrums according to individual dis- 


position, and the whole harmony of 
the household would be swept by the 
board ; the practical upshot of which 
is that men make friends outside their 
homes, unknown to their respective 


Junos, and that very often the sim- 
ple fact of secresy changes the com- 
plexion of the whole affair, and makes 
what would have been only a friend- 
ship if it could have been frankly 
acknowledged, an intrigue instead. 
Girls, too, are awfully jealousof each 
other: I should call this the girl’s 
distinctive fault. See them when they 
are introduced, or when they first 
meet at a ball or croquet-party ; see 
how coldly critical they look at each 
other—how insolently their eyes rove 
over every portion of their rival’s 
dress ; read in their faces the unspoken 
scorn as the result of their scrutiny : 
“You think you have done it very 
well, but you have made a fright of 
yourself, and I am much better than 
you!” Watch their disdain of the 
more admired among them; and how 
excessively naughty for attracting so 
much attention they think that Ada 
or Amy about whom the young men 
cluster. How bold she is !—how over- 
dressed she is !—how affected she is! 
—and, oh! howugly sheis! Some- 
times, if they are deep, they will over- 
praise her enthusiastially; but the ruse 
is generally too transparent to deceive 
any one, and simply counts for what it 
is—a clever feint that doesn’t answer. 
It is quite a study to watch the way 
in which girls shake hands together, 
or take hands in dances. The limp, 
cool, impertinent way in which they 
just touch palms, then let: their arms 
fall as if paralysed, tells a. volume to 
those able to read the lettering. In 
dancing they very frequently do not 
take hands at all, but just brush the 
tips of the fingers, or make a show of 
doing so, and so pass on in the 
‘‘chain,” to press perhaps more.than 
cordially the next male hand that 
grasps theirs. It may. be all very 
right, and quite according to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, but is 
funny to watch nevertheless... 
Only women of a certain age. are 
really friends together. School-girls 
are lovers—gushing, sentimental, ex- 
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pansive lovers—unconsciously rehears- 
ing for the real drama to come by- 
and-by; and young ladies, when 
“out,” are rivals, undergoing deadly 
pangs because of bigger chignons and 
shorter petticoats, and yet more auda- 
cious fournures and a larger following 
of admirers; but after these turbid 
waters have run themselves clear, 
then they can become friends; and 
often some of the sweetest experi- 
ences of a woman’s life are those she 
has had from the love, the confidence, 
the faithful sisterhood of some dear 
«second self,” whom no fear disturbs, 
and from whom no petty jealousy can 
sever her. 

Another small sin of ours is our 
desire of attracting attention. There 
are many women who would rather 
be infamous than obscure, and who 
prefer the traditional thrashing of 
the Russian to immunity and neglect. 
They will do anything to attract no- 
tice, and think the “wallflower” 
position worse than the _pillory. 
There is nothing of a noble ambition 
in this ; quite the contrary; it is the 
mere restlessness of small egotism— 
the mere fever of vanity—the same 
feeling which, in another form, makes 
certain of us refuse to grow old, -and 
have recourse to any expedient, no 
matter what, rather than confess to 
gray hairs and wrinkles. Neglect is 
worse than death to most of us ; and 
notoriety is our version of Fame, as 
admiration is the sum of our ambi- 
tion. Even Madame de Staél would 
have exchanged her brains for Ma- 
dame de Récamier’s beauty; and 
poll the world of woman honestly, 
not one in a thousand would dissent 
from her choice. 

Another of our small sins is, I am 
sorry to say—one that I alluded to 
before—stinginess. It seems to me 
that the race of large-hearted, open- 
handed women is almost dying out— 
I cannot say has died out, for, thank 
God! I know one or two beautiful 
‘examples still left to us, where 


generosity is not extravagance, nor 
economy meanness. But, granting 
exceptions as we all know them, the 
small, stingy ways of women in gene- 
ral are very painful, very rasping. 
They seem to have increased in exact 
ratio with the personal extravagance 
of the time; as, indeed, is very easy 
to understand. For money is a fixed 
quantity, horribly inelastic ; conse- 
quently, the more we spend on one 
thing, the less we have for another; 
the more liberal we are {to ourselves 
the closer we must be to our neigh- 
bours ; and lavishness on the right 
hand must needs include tight purse- 
strings on the left. I by no means 
find fault with the household econo- 
mies of women—taking these to be the 
power of “‘making-up ” with such and 
such odds and ends, and the little self- 
denials of “‘ going without ” such and 
such pleasant superfluities—but with 
the habit of beating down, the higgling 
about pence with the poorest sellers, 
the grudging payment of the wages 
due for labour, and the almost uni- 
versal desire among us to deprive the 
retail tradesman of his rightful profits. 
There is scarcely a woman who does 
not think that she ought to buy her 
goods at trade price, and who does 
not regard the percentage of the mid- 
dle-man as so much swindled out of 
her own pocket. She calculates to a 
fraction the worth of the lace and 
ribbon on her bonnet, but she does 
not take into account the expenses 
of her milliner’s establishment, and 
her need of earning now in the 
bright days of her power enough 
whereby to live when the dark hours 
come, and she is no longer able to 
bake her bread by her daily labour. 
This grudging, however, is only in 
the case of the “little milliner,” 
confining to the article of dress what 
might be applied to every tradesman 
dealt with. Given a name like that 


- of Madame Elise, and the cost is ot 


calculated. - Here that mysterious 


‘ thing called style, or name, floats the 
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percentage, and takes it out of the 
category of peculation. That makes 
it distinction ; which is another matter 
altogether, and a thing that must be 
paid for. Wherefore we all pay, wil- 
lingly, for the name and favour of 
our respective Mesdames Elise but 
growl and dissect unflinchingly 
when the “little milliner” sends in 
her humble account. We went wild 
a short time ago about the co-opera- 
tive stores, but I never heard that 
we did much good with them, or that 
we got our goods for less than their 
market value. We will go miles in 
search of bargains, and spend the 
difference twice over in cab-hire, 
under the impression of saving 
hugely ; and one of the most per- 
sistent applications of our “tables” 
is the exact number of pence due to 
cabby, with the stern resolution to 
die at the stake rather than give that 
extra sixpence outside the legal fare. 

Many other little sins are there in 
full force among us; sins which 
weaken our influence and destroy our 
power—sins which hurt our own 
selves more than they hurt our 
neighbours, and which eat into our 
nobleness more than many others of 
largerdramatic scope and more deadly 
social effect. And among them is one 
very patent to certain bold speakers 
—our impatience at rebuke, and the 


kind of Dalai Lama sanctity which 
we assume for ourselves. We must 
be worshipped as the supreme of 
creation. Burns’ pretty little bit of 
gallant nonsense about the “ ’prentice 
hand” and the masterpiece must be 
taken as gospel truth ; we must be 
flattered and coaxed and adored ; 
taken care of and given our own way 
at the same time; allowed to compete 
with men on their own standing, yet 
treated with the chivalrous respect due 
to the protected and fought for. We 
must have no hard work laid upon us, 
because we are feeble and delicate, 
but we must have the same salaries 
as those apportioned to the hardest 
workers among men: else we cry out 
at the injustices of men, and talk 
rubbish about the prejudice attached 
to women’s work; we may neglect 
our own duties and blaspheme them, 
and yet be suffered to snatch the 
offices of men; we must not have a 
hard word said of us, but we may 
everywhere argue on the brutality of 
men, on their selfishness, their hard- 
ness, their dishonour, and _ their 
cruelty. And all this we call the 
rights of women, and flounce and 
flout when cast in our one-sided suit. 
These are bitter truths to say of our- 
selves. But it is the truth which: 
makes the bitterness. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THe Rev. NEWMAN Hatt, LL.B. 


NATURAL SCENERY. 


AVING attempted in former 

papers some description of the 

Falls of Niagara, I will now add a 

few jottings concerning the river 
itself. 

The surpassing majesty and beauty 
of the cataract may easily cause many 
a traveller to neglect. those scenes of 
great interest with which the river 
abounds, both above and below the 
chief point of attraction. 

The entire length of the river, from 
its exit from Lake Erie to its entrance 
into Lake Ontario, is about 34 miles, 
20 of which are above the Falls. 
The country is here level and unin- 
teresting. It is a table-land, about 
350 feet higher than Lake Ontario, 
about 7 miles from the shore of which 
it terminates in a steep bank or range 
of hills, called ‘‘ Queenston Heights.” 
Over this bank it is supposed that 
the river originally poured, cutting a 
channel as it descended. Gradually, 
by the action of the water, this 
channel became deeper and receded 
farther, so that the river no longer 
came down over the range of hills, 
but through a deep trench which it 
had cut for itself. Thus the actual 
descent of the water has constantly 
changed its place, as the rocks over 
which it fell have been worn away. 

The upper strata, about ninety feet 
thick, are limestone ; below is soft 
shale, which being gradually under- 
mined, the rocks above give way. 
Thus the Falls constantly alter their 
shape, and the resemblance to a 
«‘horse-shoe” is less and less obvious. 


It is said that Goat Island has lost 
several acres within the last twenty 
years. Sir C. Lyell conjectures that 
on an average the Falls recede about 
a foot every year, in which case, sup- 
posing the rate to have been uniform (a 
very important element in the calcula- 
tion), 35,000 years have been occupied 
in the recession of the Falls from 
Queenston to their present position. ,. 

During the first 18 miles of its 
course, the river descends only about 
15 feet; then within less than a 
mile it descends 80 feet over a lime- 
stone bed. The Fall itself is about 
160 feet, between which and Queens- 
ton, in a succession of rapids, the 
water descends upwards of 100 feet 
more in 7 miles. Above the Fall the 
river is in some places more than two 
miles wide ; then it contracts to about 
a mile; the fall itself is above half- 
a-mile wide ; while below, the river 
rushes along a channel from 200 to 
400 yards wide, between precipitous 
banks about 300 feet high. 

Let us make an expedition down 
the stream from Buffalo. This great 
and thriving city is situated on the 
lower extremity of Lake Erie and on 
the southern shore of the river as it 
issues forth, several miles broad, on 
its adventurous and troubled journey. 
An excellent clergyman of the city 
courteously invited me to join him on 
a trip which seems very popular with 
the residents, and which he evidently 
considered free from all danger, as he 
took with him his entire family—wife, 
children, baby and nurse, with others. 
The vessel was a tiny steam-yacht, 
about as big as the long-boat of a 
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man-of-war, but scarcely so wide. It 

was propelled by ascrew. The engine 
was in front ; a small deck-cabin was 
in the stern. The rudder was, as 
usual in American waters, worked at 
the prow. Our crew consisted of two 
men, the engineer and the steersman. 
At first the river was so wide that we 
could scarcely see the low wooded 
shore on the opposite side, and the 
current was very gentle, not being 
three miles an hour. Soon the river 
greatly widened, or rather divided into 
two branches, enclosing ‘Grand 
Island,” which is twelve miles long 
and from two to seven wide. We 
spied a bald-headed eagle on one of 
its trees. Then we came to “ Navy 
Island.” It belongs to the British 
Empire, and is about 300 acres in 
extent. This was seized by some 
rebels in 1837, and was the scene of 
the burning of the Caroline, a 
vessel supposed to be in their service, 
which was seized by a Royalist party 
in the night, set on fire, and cut adrift. 
She floated as far the first Rapids, 
lighting up the troubled waters, but 
here she capsized, and was extin- 
guished. 

Conversation, enlivened with anec- 
dote, jest, and song, made the time 
pass only too rapidly, and I seemed 
quite to forget I was on the Nia- 
gara river, and getting very near to 
the Falls. However, the narrowing 
channel, and the increasing force 
of the current reminded me; and now 
all my attention was engrossed by 
the special features of the scene. I 
observed that the river-banks were 
getting gradually higher. This was 
not caused by the land rising, for it 
remained level; but by the descent 
of the water. The dip of the river- 
bed could be distinctly seen. We 
were evidently going downhill, and 
pretty rapidly too. Looking ahead, 
the river seemed to terminate sud- 
denly in a straight line, over which 
hovered the great foam-cloud. Not 
very far in advance I saw the com- 


mencement of the broken water, to 
enter which would be destruction. 
The rest of the party were very 
merry, so it would have been absurd 
for me to be anxious—yet I felt 
that if the machinery were just now 
to give way, nothing could save 
us, for we were being driven along 
almost solely by the force of the cur- 
rent, with just enough steam to steer 
by. Suddenly, when within half-a- 
mile of the first rapids, we slipped up 
the narrow “ Chippewa Creek ;” till 
then so unobserved that I began to 
wonder how we could possibly come to 
any moorings. I heard of one of these 
pleasure yachts, which on its return had 
not steam enough to resist the current, 
and was being gradually forced back- 
wards towards the Fall. The party of 
pleasure on board was at once turned 
into one of despair, for all possibility 
of deliverance seemed gone. Wood 
was heaped on the furnace in vain. 
Suddenly the engineer thought of the 
tin of oil which was at hand for the 
wheels. He threw its contents on the 
fire, and then the boat gradually re- 
gained its mastery over the river, and 
was out of the reach of danger. 

Not far from the little village of 
“Chippewa” are the famous “ Burn- 
ing Springs.” A small building is 
erected over them. I was taken into 
a dark chamber, which had a hole in 
the floor, surmounted by a sort of 
chimney, terminating in a pipe. A 
light being applied, the carburetted 
hydrogen, which was being emitted, 
burnt with a strong flame. I was 
directed to place my hand on the 
orifice, which I did, feeling no heat, 
while the gas, escaping through my 
fingers, ignited above them. The 
cover was then removed, and, looking 
down into the hole, we saw the sur- 
face of a spring gurgling beneath the 
floor. A light being applied, flames 
flickered over the surface of the water. 

Between the Burning Spring and 
the Fall is a large flour-mill, turned 
by the current; it is well worth 
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visiting. No complaints are made of 
the supply of water being short ! 
Never is there any lack of power! 
The only wonder is, that the current, 
running here with great fury, at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, can be 
thus utilized, and the machinery not 
be torn in pieces and the whole struc- 
ture carried away. Near the mill is 
a wooden platform, on the brink of 
the river, from which there is a very 
grand view of the first Rapids, the 
river beginning here to break, pre- 
vious to its great plunge. 

I may here introduce two incidents, 
which were related to me at Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s, and well-authenti- 
cated. A friend of my informant, 
standing one day on the river-bank, 
watching the Rapids, saw a_ boat 
glide down, and go over, the only oc- 
cupant of which was a little child, 
about four years of age, looking 
about with pleased curiosity, and 
quite unconscious of danger ! 

A gentleman who was at Niagara, 
years ago, when the Indians lived 
round about, saw a canoe, moored to 
the American shore, near Goat Island; 
an Indian was lying down in it, fast 
asleep. Suddenly a girl darted out 
from the thick foliage of the forest, 


and, quick as thought, unfastened 


the rope, pushed the canoe out into 
the current, and disappeared. The 
sudden motion and the roar of the 
rapids, awakened the man ; he started 
up, and looked for his paddle—the 
paddle with which he had often bat- 
tled with the tide—now his only 
hope for life; but the paddle had 
been taken away! The canoe was 
now driving madly down the stream. 
Calmly the Indian took his blanket, 
folded up his head in it, stood upright, 
and so went over! Fiction can feign 
nothing more terribly suggestive. 
The Suspension Bridge is worth 
examining. It is two miles below the 
Falls. It has a span of 800 feet from 
tower to tower, and is 24 feet wide. 
It has two stages. The railway track 


is above. Below, at a distance of 
18 feet, are the carriage and foot- 
ways. The whole is connected by 
open iron-work, and suspended from 
four wire ropes of about 10 inches 
diameter. The entire weight of the 
bridge is 800 tons, but it is estimated 
as able to bear a weight of 12,000 
tons. It is suspended more than 200 
feet above the torrent. 

A little lower down the stream you 
come to a house, from the grounds of 
which an excellent view is obtained 
of the great Rapids. I looked down 
from the edge of the rock into the 
ravine all filled withthe raging torrent. 
The channel is here very narrow—not 
exceeding 600 feet. Through this 
gorge all the water, which at the Falls 
occupied a breadth five times greater, 
rushes at the rate of nearly 40 miles 
an hour. No one can in the least 
appreciate the scene without behold- 
ing it; it is inferior only to the 
Great Fall itself. A very good 
staircase descends along the face of 
the rock to the edge of the torrent. 
Here I clambered to the top of an 
immense rock which had fallen into 
the stream, and on a safe perch, yet 
near enough to be sprinkled with the 
spray, I abandoned myself to the 
overpowering influences of the stupen- 
dous spectacle. The torrent, supposed 
to be several hundred feet deep, came 


roaring down between its restraining _ 


cliffs in a very tempest of wrath. It 
heaved and surged, and threw up big 
waves twenty feet high, and every now 


and then tossed its spray half up the. 


cliffs. I could not see the opposite 
margin by reason of the convexity of 
the flood. It has been ascertained 
by admeasurement that the middle is 
ten feet above the sides! The torrent 
is a liquid glacier. The ice-seas of 
the Alps, enclosed within narrow 
rocks, bulge upwards in the centre 
when the ravine narrows. The 
pressure from above, and the uneven 
surface below, throw up the ice into 
great hills and cliffs which resemble 
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solid waves. What the mountains do 
with the ice, the bed and sides of 
Niagara do with the water. A glacier 
is a frozen Niagara. Niagara is a 
liquid glacier, its form abiding, but its 
particles rushing with railroad velo- 
city down into the valley, a never- 
ceasing avalanche. 

The whirlpool is on the Canada 
side, about half a mile below the 
Suspension Bridge, and just below 
these Rapids. The river makes a 
sudden bend at aright angle. But 
the current, here most narrow and 
most rapid, plunges forward as if to 
pursue its course in a straight line, 
and thus has worn away a vast basin 
in which the waters are ever whirling 
round and round with opposing cur- 
rents and eddies. From the mea- 
dows I entered a wood, and presently 
found myself on the verge of this 
great basin, half a mile in diameter. 
An easy and beautiful descent amongst 
lovely ferns and grand forest-trees, 
brought me to the rocky shore of this 
maélstrom. I sat on a rock about 
twenty feet above the water, and be- 
gan to sketch. Again I was fasci- 
nated by the utter solitude. No hu- 
man being was in sight. But there 
was the great river, an awful Pre- 
sence, in a new and terrible form, 
ever lifting up its mighty voice. 
Round and round came the tide with 
even pace and regular level. Sud- 
denly, without the slightest warning, 
and with no apparent cause, the water 
surged up ten feet, and as suddenly 
subsided. Had I been on the margin 
I must certainly have been swept 
away. I climbed the cliff, and sat for 
above an hour watching the scene be- 
lowme. I saw howthe impetuous tide, 
escaping from its narrow channel, di- 
vided ; one portion hurrying round 
the bend of the river and never 
pausing, in haste to reach its resting 
place in the lake ; the other escaping 
into this circular bay and surrender- 
ing itself to the wildest gambols, as if 
delighting in release from.so long and 


close a restraint. I watched several 
great pieces of timber which had been 
carried over the Falls, and caught in 
the whirlpool. Let us fix our eyes 
on one of them. See, it is spinning 
round and round on its own centre. 
Now it is suddenly stationary. Now 
it is carried rapidly onward by some 
current that catches it. Now it lifts 
up its big arm perpendicularly in the 
air, as if for a signal, and suddenly 
disappears altogether. A few seconds 
elapse, and now, a long way off, it 
emerges erect, as before, and then 
falls down on the surface of the water. 
Again it resumes its gyrations. Now 
it suddenly drives forward in a straight 
line, as a steamer well steered may be 
driven against waves and tides. And 
now again it is sent backward, the 
mere sport of conflicting eddies. 
Another tree crosses its path, and they 
seem to embrace. Together they 
swing round and round, and then, 
like friends suddenly quarrelling, they 
part asunder and pursue entirely op- 
positecourses. Poor timber! it seemed 
like the victim of some vice, struggling - 
in vain, because too late, against the 
whirlpool of evil habit. I began to 
feel for it as though endowed with 
life, and I longed to see it set free 
from that torment and pursue its way 
down tothe peaceful lake. Butnosooner 
did it return towards the main tide of 
the river, than some side-eddy seized it 
and swung it helplessly and hope- 
lessly back ! 

Many of these vortices had deep 
centres, and like separate indivi- 
dualities went circling round the 
basin. I was told that a few weeks 
before a boat had been upset above 
the Fall with two ladies and a gentle- 
man, and that the body of the latter 
was seen for more than a day, black 
and naked, except the boots, whirling 
round and round, occasionally lifting 
up its hands as if calling for help. 
Only after great efforts was it at 
length secured by a rope flung from 
the shore, 
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The railway route along the bank 
of the river from the Suspension 
Bridge to Lewiston, a distance of 
about five miles, will not soon be 
forgotten by the traveller. After being 
carried for some distance along the 
level, it enters the narrow gorge, and 
descends by an incline cut on the face 
of the precipice. In some places 
there seems nothing whatever between 
you and the river, so that any accident 
would precipitate the train into the 
foaming, roaring torrent below. The 
station is at Lewiston, on the level of 
the water. It is a little town seven 
miles below the Falls, where the river 
becomes navigable. A few miles 
lower down the river enters the lake. 

On the opposite side of the river 
is Queenston, and on the picturesque 
heights above is a monument to the 
memory of the British general, Brock, 
who was killed in 1812, when suc- 
cessfully defending the post against 
the Americans. Then this whole 
region became the scene of outrages 
on both sides, the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife adding to the horrors 
of what is called more civilized war- 
fare. The Americans burned the 
town of Newark, at the mouth of the 
river; and the British burned the 
town of Buffalo. Then the Americans 
won the battles of Chippewa and of 
Lundy’s Lane, on the Canadian side, 
near the Falls. Let us hope that 
never again will the frontier be a 
scene of conflict between nations 
whose interests are identical, who 
are one family, and whose strife would 
be fratricidal. 

While on the subject of Waterfalls 
I may say a word respecting Trenton 
and the Genesee. On our way from 
Saratoga to Niagara we left the 
train at Utica for the purpose of 
visiting Trenton, about fifteen miles 
off, on West Canada Creek, a tributary 
of the Mohawk river. We engaged 
a capital “waggon” (all carriages 
seem to be so called), with a pair of 
spanking trotters, for ten dollars, or 


about thirty shillings currency. We 
made our first experience of plank- 
roads. Sometimes we rolled along 
with delicious smoothness. Some- 
times, where the planks had become 
uneven, we enjoyed some delightful 
tossings and jumpings. The country 
was gently undulating and well culti- 
vated in farms from 100 to 300 acres, 
each farmer being proprietor as well 
as cultivator. We passed through 
several villages, the smallest of which 
had its church and school-house, the 
larger having several. Our driver 
told us that from December till April 
the whole country is covered with 
snow, and that the ‘“waggons” are 
laid up, and sleighs alone employed. 
The latitude is that of Cannes or 
Nice, about 500 miles south of Lon- 
don. The Falls extend about two 
miles through a forest. The trees 
overhang the narrow trench through 
which the swift stream has cut its 
way. The water, clear and trans- 
parent, was of that rich dark brown 
tint which artists love so well. The 
sides of the limestone channel vary 
from 50 to 150 feet in depth. There 
are several falls, one of them of about 
100 feet. I was reminded of the 
Falls of the Clyde, though Trenton is 
ona smaller scale. I shall never for- 
get the beauty of this river-scene at 
sunset—the narrow gorge, the various- 
coloured rocks, the water rushing, 
pausing, plunging, reposing, dream- 
ing, awaking, sighing, murmuring, 
roaring, now sparkling in the sun, now 


all white with foam, now black be- . 


neath the overhanging rocks—and 
always above a gorgeous canopy of 
forest foliage. Yet there were sad 
and recent associations connected with 
it: for only a day or two before, a 
young married couple had been sud- 
denly separated there. The bride, on 
going up the ledge of rock at the 
side of the principal. Fall, turned to 
look down, became dizzy, slipped, and 
in the sight of her husband was 
whirled away by the torrent. 
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Willis speaks of Trenton as the 
most ‘enjoyably beautiful” spot 
amongst the romantic scenes of his 
country. ‘ Niagara is too much, as 
a roasted ox is a thing to go and 
look at, though one retires to dine on 
something smaller.” ‘Trenton is a 
sort of alcove aside—a side-scene out 
of earshot of the crowd—a recess in 
a window, whither you draw a friend 
by the button, for the sake of chit- 
chat at ease.” An American guide- 
book says, in its own peculiar style: 
“It seems a river in some inner 
world, coiled within ours, as we in 
the outer circle of the firmament, 
and laid open by some Titanic throe, 
that had cracked clear asunder the 
crust of this shallow earth. The 
idea is assisted if you happen to see 
below you, on its abysmal shore, a 
party of adventurous travellers ; for, 
at that vast depth” (rarely 100 feet), 
“and in contrast with the gigantic 
trees and rocks, the same number of 
well-dressed pismires, dressed in the 
last fashion, and philandering upon 
your parlour-floor, would be about of 
their apparent size and distinctness”!!! 

I was somewhat amused to find 
myself, in this part of our journey, 
amongst many places of classic re- 
nown. Within a comparatively short 
distance of Utica arethe townsof Troy, 
Rome, Syracuse, Corinth, Macedon, 
Palmyra, Attica, Ilion. There are 
other towns, bearing the distinguished 
names of Cato, Hannibal, Cicero, 
Tully, Fabius, Manlius, Pompey, 
Junius, Ovid, Aurelius, Marcellus, 
Camillus. You might fancy time 
had rolled back, only you are happily 
eminded, at intermediate places, of 
the names of Knox, Byron, La Fayette, 
Adams, Clarkson, Nelson, and others; 
and that you may not deceive your- 
self by fancying you are on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, or, in fact, 
that you are anywhere in particular, 
you come to such places as Green- 
wich, Geneva, Cambridge, Chili, 
Walworth, Lima, Bristol, Moscow, 


Wales, Warsaw, Northampton, Nor- 
way, Edinboro’, Berlin, York, Pekin, 
Albion, &c. The reader must bear 
in mind that these are the names of 
places in a single and limited dis- 
trict. 

We went on by train from Utica, 
through Rome, Syracuse, Jordan, 
Lyons, Arcadia, and Macedon to 
Rochester ; though, as it was night, 
I lost the chance of seeing these re- 
nowned places. It was still dark 
when I left the station, hoping to get 
a sight of the falls of the Genesee and 
save the next train to Niagara. A 
solitary fruit-store was open, and its 
bright light attracted me in. I made 
an early breakfast on a fine peach, and 
asked the proprietor of the establish- 
ment the way to see the waterfall. 
‘Waterfall ? why you can’t get a 
waterfall at this time of day—the 
stores ain’t open!” ‘ Perhaps not,” I 
replied, “but I want you to tell me the 
way to go and see the waterfall.” 
‘Well, stranger, I tell you again, if 
you want to buy a waterfall you must 
wait till the stores open.” At length 
my brain, full of one idea, awoke to 
the mercantile and fashionable idea of 
chignon, of which my store-keeping 
friend evidently thought more than of 
the Falls of the Genesee. I loitered 
about for an hour, when the earliest 
gleam of dawn enabled me to grope my 
way towards what ought to have been 
the Falls. And truly, with abundance 
of water, the Genesee might claim to 
be a miniature Niagara. The river 
is broad and falls over a rock of about 
100 feet perpendicular, in the very 
midst of a town of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. But what little water there was 
now in the river had been diverted 
for manufacturing purposes, and was 
coming down the hill-side in several 
streams, after having done its work 
about half a mile lower down the river 
and on the opposite side. The man 
was right in telling me I should find 
no waterfall. 

Let us now return to Niagara, in 
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order to complete our sketches of 
fresh-water scenery. At Lewiston, 
already described as seven miles be- 
low the Falls, we leave the train for 
the steamer, which, aided by a very 
strong current, soons brings us out 
into Lake Ontario. Fort Niagara 
is at the mouth of the river, on the 
American side, and the small town of 
Niagara, on the British side. I was 
disappointed with the lake-scenery of 
America. It is the ocean without its 
peculiar grandeur. The shores are 
level, and there is the entire absence 
of those special features of scenery 
which are associated with the Swiss, 
Italian, and British Lakes. The dis- 
tance from Niagara across to Toronto 
is nearly forty miles; when half way 
over we still saw the misty column 
that rises from the Falls like the 
smoke of a grand sacrifice. 

The lake is about 180 miles long. 
On the American shore is Oswego, 
famous for its flour-mills and the pre- 
paration of American corn, which has 
made the name so familiar. The 
shore, on one side, was seen very in- 
distinctly ; on the other it was quite 
invisible. We awoke early next 
morning (September 28), when the 
vessel called at the beautiful city of 
Kingston, situated on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the lake, where the Nia- 
gara waters, now the River St. Law- 
rence, issue forth on their journey to 
the sea, still nearly 800 miles distant. 
The entire length of the river, includ- 
ing the chain of lakes which feed it, 
extends 3,000 miles. At its mouth 
it is nearly 100 miles wide. It is 
navigable, by the aid of canals, 
through its whole extent, vessels from 
Liverpool landing their cargoes at 
Chicago ! 

The first part of the river, as it 
leaves the great lake, is two or three 
miles wide, and is called the Lake of 
the Thousand Islands: there are, in 
fact, nearly fifteen hundred of them, 
of various sizes. The largest is Wolf 
Island, about twenty miles long. After 


leaving this, we entered a perfect 
labyrinth ; no description can give 
an adequate idea of the scene: rocks 
of all forms and sizes, from several 
acres to a few yards in area, rose 
from the broad river, covered with 
the most beautiful foliage ; lichens, 
mosses, and ferns, adorned the rich- 
colouredsandstone. Sometimesmerely 
a rocky point was seen emerging, 
bald and bare, like the snout or fore- 
head of some leviathan ; sometimes a 
few inches of water covered the crags; 
sometimes a precipice rose, abruptly, 
fifty feet from the stream, crowned 
by gigantic pines or cedars. Some- 
times the channel which the steers- 
man selected was several hundred 
yards wide; sometimes it was so 
narrow that there was scarcely room 


for the boat : you could drop a letter 


on shore, or receive one from the 
hand of a friend, if any friend were 
there to give it. The vessel almost 
grazes the rocks. Sometimes the 
channel seems closed by an island 
right ahead, but through some nar- 
row passage you emerge to find your- 
self in a still more intricate labyrinth 
of fairy islets. Meanwhile you notice 
the strength of the current ; for the 
obstruction given to the stream re- 
minds one of the old bridges of the 
Thames, whose projecting piers pro- 
duced a rapid under every arch. 
Sometimes steam was shut off alto- 
gether, and we descended by the sheer 
force of the current. The rapidity of 
our motion was tantalizing ; we saw 
a most lovely island ahead, with pic- 
turesque features worth close and 
attentive study ; just as we were prc- 
pared to enjoy it, we left it far astern, 
and other objects, ever varied, de- 
manded attention. This most beauti- 
ful and exciting portion of our voyage 
extended for about fifty miles. 

During the Canadian rebellion a 
man, named Johnson, rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the Government, and 
sought safety here : there could not 
be a better hiding-place for a good 
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boatman. His daughter Kate aided 
him in his seclusion, conveying pro- 
visions to him in her canoe, with 
which she threaded the intricate chan- 
nels, glided over the rapids, and 
eluded all pursuit as she carried pro- 
visions to him in the different islets in 
which he made his_ ever-shifting 
hiding-places. She deserved her title 
of “Queen of the Thousand Islands.” 

After emerging from this archi- 
pelago we passed several towns and 
villages, very picturesquely situated 
on the banks of the river, stopping 
at some of them to take in passen- 
gers. We went down several rapids, 
where the tossing waves reminded us 
of the ocean, and seemed strangely 
out of place in a river elsewhere 
smooth. One of these rapids is called 
the Long Sault, and extends for about 
nine miles, a distance we accomplished 
in about fifteen minutes. Sometimes 
the river becomes so wide that it has 
received in one place the name of 
Lake St. Francis, and in another that 
of Lake St. George. Approaching 
Montreal, we passed the mouth of the 
Ottawa, which, after a course of about 
700 miles, here entersthe St. Lawrence. 
Its discoloured waters strikingly con- 
trast with the purity of those it joins. 
Like the Rhone and the Arve at 
Geneva, the two rivers flow along 
distinct side by side for a long dis- 
tance before they mingle. 

But the great interest of the day 
was ‘shooting the Lachine,” the 
Rapids proper, nine miles from Mon- 
treal. It was a question whether the 
captain would attempt them. It was 
late in the season. The days were 
getting short. There might not be 
light enough. Certainly this would 
be the very last day for the exploit 
this year, but it was more than pro- 
bable we should have to go on shore 
and finish our journey by rail, as 
had been done for several preceding 
days. But the boat was in better 
time to-day, and the weather was 
fine. I had set my heart on “ shoot- 


ing the Rapids,” and asked many 
questions as to the probability of being 
gratified. But the captain himself 
was undecided. I leant over the stern 
watching the setting sun. Glorious 
it was in the clear Canadian sky ; 
but every moment it got nearer the 
horizon, and we were not yet in sight 
of Lachine. Now we are approach- 
ing the entrance of the canal made 
to avoid the difficulties of the river 
passage. Are we steering towards 
the shore? There was a moment of 
doubt. Hurrah! we are past. Now 
for the Rapids. Onward we drive, 
for all steam is up, and the current is 
strong. 


**Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near and the day-light’s 

past.” 

We now approach the American 
shore on the starboard side. | Here 
is an Indian village, Caughnawaga, 
where lives the native pilot to whose 
skill the vessel is to be entrusted in 
its descent of the waters, which till 
recently were never passed but by 
Red Indians in their canoes. As we 
approach the village we see a canoe 
put off. Two boys are paddling. A 
tall man stands erect, steering with 
a paddle. Wedo not seem to slacken 
speed. The Indian leaps on board, 
and the canoe is far astern. He rushes 
along to the head of the steamer, 
where the steering-wheel is placed, 
on the upper deck, just above the 
prow. On his way he throws off 
his coat, and then with bare arms, as 
if well aware of the exertion to be 
called for, takes his place at the wheel. 
Three other men also have their hands 
on the spokes, ready to imitate his 
every action. The wheel is con- 
nected with the rudder by chains, 
which run along the deck over pulleys. 
Two other men are at the stern, with 
their hands on the tiller, in case of 
accident forward. I shall never for- 
get the aspect of that Indian pilot— 
his broad shoulders, his brawny arms, 
his great head, his dark expressive 
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features, his keen eagle-eye, as he 
leant forward into the gathering 
gloom. 

What is that white appearance on 
the water about a mile ahead of us? 
The passengers cluster eagerly on the 
fore-deck below the wheel. I take 
my place above, alongside the pilot, 
but well out of range of his motions. 
Steam is now shut off. There is a 
sudden and ominous quietness. We 
are driving on with the current at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. Every 
second we are obviously nearing that 
white mist. Presently we pass a 
rock close on our right. The water, 
smooth, green, rapid, just covers it, 
and then rises up beyond it in a 
wave which curls backward, and breaks 
into foam. We are so close that we 
could drop a stone on it. For the 
vessel to touch it would be destruc- 
tion at the rate we are going. There 
is another rock just ahead of us, over 
which a greater wave is curling. We 
are driving right upon it with lightning 
speed. But look at our pilot! Under 
his mighty hand the wheel whirls 
back, reversed to its uttermost . capa- 
city—while the Indian and his three 
assistants put forth all their might— 
every muscle strung to its utmost. 
At the moment we might suppose we 
should be dashed to pieces on that 
rock, we swing round at right angles. 
But only to encounter a_ similar 
danger. For again, right ahead of 
us is another rock, and the cataract 
is hurrying us downward right upon 
it. Again the wheel spins round. 
What intensity and eagerness are dis- 
played in every look and action of our 
pilot! How those six brawny arms 
aid his own in every movement ! 
Again our course is changed as sud- 
denly as before, and we twist round 
to the left. 

The vessel seems to strike. She 
quivers all over with the blow, and 
lies over on the starboard side. “Did 
we strike a rock?” I asked. ‘No; 
if we had, we should have been all to 


pieces; it was only an under-cur- 
rent.” We are now clear of rocks, 
but in a very tempest of eddies. In 
another instant we shoot through into 
calm water. The whole passage 
occupied a shorter time than this in- 
adequate description has taken the 
reader to peruse. Then we seemed 
to be driving right on to a rocky 
island, which we could only dimly 
see, as it was almost dark. When 
within a boat’s length of the shore 
we suddenly twisted to the right, and 
shot under the Victoria tubular bridge, 
which crosses the river where it is 
two miles wide. Immediately on the 


- other side was a shoal, not easy to 


avoid in the darkness. Then in a 
few minutes we were alongside the 
quay of Montreal. 

The waters of Niagara flow here, 
350 miles from the Falls. Quebec is 
about 200 miles lower down. Eight 
miles below this city are the Falls of 
Montmorenci, which no _ traveller 
should neglect to visit. The river is 
narrow, not being above 60 feet 
wide, but it falls into the St. Law- 
rence over a perpendicular rock of 
250 feet, exceeding Niagara by 70 
feet. Niagara requires days for see- 
ing all its features. | Montmorenci 
may be seen in one view. But what 
a view! Days might be spent there, 
and not a minute wasted. In one 
unbroken sheet of foam the water 
falls into a vast chasm, the rocky 
walls of which are of all hues. 
Every fissure teems with verdure, 
while majestic forest-trees overhang 
the lofty parapet. The Fall is so high 
that the water is a mere cloud of mist 
when it reaches the bottom. I was 
reminded of the Falls of the Aar, at 
Handeck only Montmorenci is on a 
far larger scale. Always excepting 
Niagara, I thought this the most 
grandly beautiful Fall I had ever 
seen. A light bridge crosses the 
river just over the Fall. A. little 
above the bridge the stream rushes 
through a rocky ravine of great in- 
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terest; for the strata present their 


edges one above another like a stair- 


case, whence the name of the “ Na- 
tural Steps.” The winter aspect of the 

scene is described as being very re- 
_ markable ; for the spray freezes and 
forms, at the bottom of the Fall, a 
vast cone of ice upwards of 100 feet 
high. Except this reference to its 
scenery, the writer’s reminiscences of 
his trip to Canada are reserved for 
a future paper. 

On our way from Quebec to Port- 
land we stopped to visit the famous 
‘White Mountains” in New Hamp- 
shire, a favourite summer resort. 
From the station we drove about five 
miles to the ‘‘ Glen-House,” surroun- 
ded by mountain peaks. They are 
called “white” from the bleached 
appearance of their rocky summits. 
But a mighty forest occupies the val- 
leys and climbs more than half-way up 
the hills. The great hotel was nearly 
empty, the season being over (Oct. 3). 
We had travelled all night, and 
needed a little rest and refreshment, 
so that it was about noon when we 
started to climb Mount Washington, 
6,500 feet. We declined a guide, as 
there is a carriage-road to the very 
summit. Some visitors ridiculed the 
idea that we could go to the top 
alone, starting so late, and get back 
again the same day. We said we 
knew the distance, and intended to be 
back to “supper” at seven o’clock. 
But they smiled at our ignorance 
and audacity. The first half of the 
journey was through the forest. It 
was excessively hot, so that the sha- 
dow of the foliage was most welcome. 
I was struck with the utter silence. 
Not a bird chirped ; not one was 
seen. The only living creatures I 
noticed were a viper and a few squir- 
rels. The road is very well construc- 
ted, and has a gradient of one in 
eight. It is eight miles to the top. 
About half-way up, the trees became 
stunted, and soon ceased. All was 
rock, with patches of moss. A bit- 


terly cold fog came on. The wind 
blew a hurricane. We had to lean 
down against it to get along. There 
was a little snow, and the road 
became frozen and slippery. The 
cold was so intense that we had to rub 
our ears to keep them from being frost- 
bitten. |Our whiskers and eyebrows 
were stiff with ice. We could see 
only a yard or two before us, but we 
resolved to finish our undertaking. 
In little more than three hours we 
found ourselves on a level, and at the 
door of the ‘tip-top house.” We 
opened the door. The gentleman 
who superintended the establishment 
had his feet elevated over the fire- 
place, and was reading. He scarcely 
turned his head to inform us the house 
was closed for the season. After a 
little expostulation the lady of the 
hotel condescended to give us some 
hot coffee. We soon rushed down 
through the fog. When we emerged 
the view was glorious. The setting sun 
was bathing with splendour a forest 
vast as an ocean, with waves /:terally 
mountainous. There was no break 
in the continuity of the forest, which 
swelled up and down in the valleys 
and over the hills as far as the eye 
could reach. Some of the trees were 
already brilliant with the dazzling 
tints of the American autumn. We 
had time for a leisurely toilet, and 
quietly joined the small party at the 
tea-table. ‘‘ Got about as far as half- 
way house? We saw the clouds, 
and how the wind drove up there— 
guess you stopped there?” I fancy, 
in spite of our assurances, they re- 
mained incredulous. Americans gene- 
rally don’t believe much in bodily 
exercise. On our way we saw a rail- 
way track right up the side of the 
mountain. The gradient is one in 
three. It was to be worked by 
cogs, and to carry passengers up by 
a short cut of three miles! Very, 
very beautiful is this region; and 
great was our regret to be obliged 
to hurry away from it so soon. 


THE BRUNETTE. 


lieER peerless eyes were dark as night, 
And in their depths a lustre lay, 
As clear and tender as the light 
That pearls and warms a cloudless day. 
Her cheeks had just the timid hue, 
Seen on the budding roses wild, 
When June has jewelled each with dew, 
And on the banks of wild thyme smiled! 


Her hair, black as the raven’s wing, 
About her neck in clusters glowed ; 
And when she ope’d her lips to sing, 
The rarest music from them flowed. 
And as she smiled new charms were found, 
Two mingled glories—truth and grace; - 
While witching dimples, warm and round, 
Love’s Eden made upon her face! 


Her feet seemed formed to bless the earth, 
Her voice to gladden every hour; 

The angels must have watched her birth, 
And gave her beauty all its power; 

And taught her all those wondrous wiles, 
As free from taint as Heaven from sin, 

And dowered with love her simple smiles, 
So formed to lure, so sure to win! 


Her looks and ways a likeness bore 
To all love's charms since love was known; 
No art could make their sweetness more, 
Or add one gift she did not own. 
And ever queenly in her mien, 
Without one look or word of pride, 
In vain I’ve looked, but never seen, 
A worthier maiden for a bride! 


S. H. Prarecry. 
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STRETTON. 
‘* She knelt down at her dressing-table, and prayed.” 
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By HENRY K:NGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HEN Roland knocked at the 

door of Allan Gray, he had 
forgotten all about the great men he 
had seen, and all the things they had 
said. For he had received a very 
curious letter from Allan Gray, and 
he was thinking over it. 

The door was opened by Mrs. 
Gray, whom Roland knew. He was 
very polite to her, and he passed into 
the parlour on the right, where Allan 
Gray was sitting in state, with papers 
on the table before him. 

Allan Gray, less trained than Ro- 
land, bowed solemnly, and brought 
him to the fire. ‘Indeed, and it is 
cold to-night,” said Roland. “A 
fire is a good thing, and in this 
instance it amounts to a personal 
obligation.” 

Allan Gray could not make head 
or tail of this beginning. He bowed 
stiffly, and said : 

“IT had not anticipated the honour 
of this interview.” 

‘Lord love the man, you said you 
would not object, and now I have 
come you say that you had not 
anticipated,—-and so on—” said Ro- 
land. ‘Why, if any two men in 
England want a great talk together 
to-night, it is you and I.” 

“IT thought my case was so strong 
that you would scarcely dare to meet 
me except by deputy.” 


‘‘Lord love the man, again. What 
is his case? As for daring, I tell 
you point-blank, that I dare do any- 
thing, save wrong.” 

Allan Gray had never seen coolness 
of this kind before. He said— 

“You received my letter, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Roland. “It seems 
that you are going to dispute my 
succession to Stretton Castle. I 
can’t ask you on what grounds, 
because, don’t you see, that would 
be unfair and ungentlemanly on my 
part. I can only say that, from all 
I have ever heard of you from Eddy, 
you are much fitter to have it than I 
am. I have the will to do good, you 
have the way. Why on earth should 
we talk about the matter ?” 

“I wished to talk business,” said 
Allan Gray, utterly puzzled. 

“What on earth would become of 
the lawyers if we talked our own 
business over,” said Roland. “ Here 
am I, gazetted on next Tuesday. 
My dear man, how can I talk business 
with you? If you had got a new 
and very glorious career before you, 
would you want to talk on business 
which had much better be left to 
your lawyer ?” 

‘“‘T would really be more in earnest 
about it, sir,” said Allan Gray. 

“I will be perfectly in earnest 
about it,” said Roland. “Tell me, 
once again, what is the matter? We 
will begin de novo.” 
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“Iam going to dispute your claim 
to the inheritance.” 

“Stretton ?” 

“Exactly. My case is complete, 
and is a very strong one. What is 
yours ?” 

“I have not the wildest idea,” said 
Roland, laughing. 

Allan Gray was actually angry. “I 
never believed you frivolous,” he 
said, sternly, ‘‘and this is frivolity, 
sir. If it is intended as an insult to 
me, I despise it.” 

Roland was on the high horse at 
once. ‘My good friend,” he said, 
“you have called me frivolous. Now 
it is well known that, whatever I may 
be, I am not that.” 

“You are treating a great question 
very frivolously, sir.” 

*« {don’t know anything about its 
being a great question,” said Roland. 
‘‘It is possible enough that you may 
be heir to the property which I at 
present consider mine: the succes- 
sion has been disputed before now. 
I am not in the least degree frivolous 
when I laugh at the idea of discus- 
sing with you a question which, 
before it is finished, will be discussed 
by the best legal heads in the land. 
You have instructed your attorneys, 
I suppose? I shall at once instruct 
mine. And from that moment, my 
dear Mr. Gray, the lowest messenger 
in the courts of law will have no 
more influence over the case than you 
ort.” 

This obvious piece of common 
sense rather staggered Allan Gray, 
but he said— 

“J intend to direct my lawyers.” 

“* Mine,” said Roland, ‘are, I am 
happy to say, not fools enough to 
allow of any interference whatever. 
Are you trained to the law ?” 

‘Nor I either,” said Roland. ‘It 
is against my interest, but I will give 
you this piece of advice. You leave 
your lawyers alone. Come to India 
with me, and let them fight it out. 


Only don’t let us quarrel. Yours is 
the old Cecil claim. Have you got 
any money ?” 

“No,” said Allan, quite unable to 
cope with Roland's extreme cool- 
ness. 

“Then your solicitors can scarcely 
be respectable men, for this is a 
great speculation. We knew of it 
before, you know, and we can turn it 
at every point. Whoare your men?” 

Allan Gray mentioned a house, 
‘most undeniable,” as the horsey 
men say. Even Roland knew their 
names as those of leading and most 
respectable men. 

“By Jove!” he said. ‘Have 
they taken up the Cecil claim ?” 

“TI know of no Cecil claim,” said 
Allan Gray. ‘My claim comes 
from this simple fact. I have the 
most unimpeachable evidence that I 
am your elder brother by your 
father’s previous marriage. Of that 
there is no earthly doubt whatever. 
The names of my attorneys will 
guarantee that. Their  respecta- 
bility, on the one hand, and their 
well-known cautiousness the 
other, would be guarantee that 
they would not have taken up the 
case of a penniless jeweller’s journey- 
man on speculation unless they be- 
lieved it. I am, I believe, perfectly 
sure of that part of my case.” 

“My elder brother!” said Ro- 
land. 

“Undoubtedly so,” said Allan 
Gray, ‘‘and, what is more, your 
legitimate elder brother.” 

‘“‘I cannot believe /iaz part of it,” 
said Roland, after a minute’s thought. 
My father must have known whether 
he was married to your mother or 
whether he was not; and to accuse 
him of neglecting or not acknowledg- 
ing a legitimate son, is to insult his 
memory. I assure you, in the most 
temperate manner, that you are miles 
wrong in your estimate of my father’s 
character if you consider him capable 
of such a thing.” 
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‘‘He never knew of my existence, 
said Allan. “A fraud was practised 
on him by a foolish woman who loved 
him 

“Well, that is all a matter for the 
lawyers,” said Roland. ‘ You need 
not show your hand to me, of all 
people. We will fight it out fair and 
square, lawyer to lawyer. J don't 
see any reason for any personal ran- 
cour between us. I want to know 
nothing at all 

Roland, who had been sitting 
hitherto, rose at this moment, and 
walked hurriedly up and down the 
room. Allan Gray spoke three times 
to him before he answered, and then 
his answer seemed to be scarcely to 
the purpose. 

-“T want to ask you one question, 
and one only, as from one gentleman 
to another. I assure you that it is 
only, on sentimental grounds, and can 
do you no harm at all. In the list 
of the witnesses which you have to 
call, is there one Mrs. Maynard, of 
Maynard’s Barton?” 

‘There is,” said Allan Gray. 

“Hah! thank you. That will ac- 
count. I will ask no more questions. 
Well, if you can prove yourself to be 
my elder brother. I shall not be 
ashamed of you. Do your duty by 
the tenantry. I shall be sorry to lose 
my money, but probably you will do 
your duty by those few sheep in the 
wilderness better than I could have 


done. For I am sick of England. I 


will be a bigger man than you, even 
if you gain your point. Well, good- 
bye, and the worst of luck to you 
in this matter, and the best in all 
others.” 

“IT cannot conceive that you un- 
derstand the great gravity of your 
position, sir,” said Allan Gray. ‘‘Have 
you read your father’s will.” 

‘You mean, do I know your strong 
point? Yes, I am a very clever and 
shrewd person, with a very high edu- 
cation ; not unused to debate either. 
And from the beginning of this con- 


versation I perceived the awful hold 
which the wording of my father’s will 
gives you, if you can only prove your 
identity and legitimacy. The will 
runs, ‘To my eldest son,’ riever men- 
tioning my name. I saw that point 
a little time ago.” ’ 

“Upon my honour, sir, I did not 
give you credit for such shrewdness,” 
said Allan Gray, honestly. 

Roland drew his head up and 
laughed nearly silently at him. “ You 
mean that you thought you could 
match your intellect with mine. Poor 
dear! I can show you a few other 
points to amuse you if you will. 
Eddy is provided for by his aunt, and 
so my father has omitted his name 
altogether. My sister is mentioned as 
‘My only daughter,’ and so you can't 
hurt Aer. Good-night ; and as a part- 
ing piece of advice, never word your 
own will if you make a dozen.” 

And so Roland departed, leaving 
Allan Gray lost in wonder at his reck- 
lessness and donhomie. 

Gray, having lived a narrow, money- 
seeking life all his time, could not un- 
derstand Roland’s carelessness at all ; 
and after long thought, came to the 
conclusion that Roland thought that 
he was perfectly safe, and that hence 
came his easy bearing. 

But it was quite otherwise. To 
Roland, who was a shrewd, clear- 
headed fellow, matters looked ex- 
tremely ugly. What on earth was there 
to prevent his father having married 
in a secret way before? It was quite 
likely. Many men had done so. If 
Gray could prove ¢hat, the foolish 
wording of his father’s will would 
point at once to Allan Gray as his 
father's heir. And— 

He determined to knock up Mr. 
Somes, the head of the London 
branch of his Shrewsbury lawyers, 
and speak to him about it. Mr. 
Somes was over his dessert, and 
alone, and Roland, after a few pre- 
liminary civilities, opened the matter 
to that gentleman. 
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Mr. Somes, a young man about 
thirty, with long whiskers, looking 
very much like a cavalry officer with- 
out moustaches, fixed his shrewd bold 
eye on Roland’s at once, and begged 
Roland to tell him what he thought 
of the matter. 

Roland gave him the news which 
has been stated above, and added, 
«“ think very seriously of this busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Somes nodded. ‘“ Do you 
know anything of this young Perkin 
Warbeck?” he added. 

“T only know that he is a young 
man of the very highest character,” 
said Roland. ‘He is a great friend 
of my brother’s. He is, I believe, 
admirable in every relation of life. I 
know enough of him to say that if he 
did not fully believe in his own claim, 
all the tortures of the Inquisition 
would not have made him advance 

“It is an ugly business, Mr. 
Roland,” said Mr. Somes. ‘It may 
go well with us, and it may go ill. 
I feel it my duty to tell you so. What 
are his proofs?” 

‘I have not the slightest idea,” 
said Roland. ‘Mrs. Maynard knows 
something, and that is all I know 
about the matter.” 

«Mrs. Maynard of the Barton? Yes, 
a client of ours. We have half Shrop- 
shire for our clients in consequence of 
our Shrewsbury connection, you know. 
The mother of the future Mrs. Evans,” 
he added, smiling and bowing. 

“Why, no, Mr. Somes,” said Ro- 
nald ; “that is off; and a good 
thing too, for I am going to India.” 

Somes showed no astonishment, 
He wanted to know something 
more. 

“We will hear about India another 
time, Mr. Evans. So Mrs. Maynard 
is one of his witnesses, and there’s 
nothing between you and Miss May- 
nard ? 
gentleman in the field, handsomer 
than you are, though we Shropshire 


I suppose there is another - 


people used to consider you not bad- 
looking ?” 

“I believe, Somes, that poor Jasper 
Meredith is au mieux there. But what 
does it matter to me now ?” 

Somes gave a sudden start, but 
Roland did not notice it. Very shortly 
after Roland went away, and young 
Somes, filling himself some claret, 
took a letter from his pocket-book 
and read as follows :— 


“Bonn. 


‘‘ DEAR SOMES,—I have made such 
a thundering ass of myself, and have 
not a soul to advise me. I am coming 
at once to England. 

‘‘T have so far committed myself in 
writing to Miss Maynard, that her 
mother makes her write to me every 
day, and writes herself three times 
a-week, calling me by my Christian 
name; what on earth shall.I do > 

‘‘T have no one to advise with but 
you. You have always been as much 
of a friend as a man of business. 
Do advise me, &c. 


“ JASPER MEREDITH.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ETHEL was more than ever with Miss 
Evans in these times; and these two 
got more and more attached to one an- 
other. Ethel, watching her friend, saw 
that she was more and more dis- 
traught and anxious as time went on. 

“T am going to have Eddy home,” 
she said one morning, abruptly. “He 
must do something for himself, for 
goodness knows how many I may 
have on my hands soon; and the 
army is not so expensive as Oxford, 
and so he had better be seen after. 
Ho! I suppose you know that Roland 
has got his commission, and passed 
his examination easily.” 

Ethel was very much surprised. 

“ Ah! you may well stare, indeed. 
A nice mess we have made of it among 
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us. I am sure I don’t know what- 
ever we shall do. I suppose you have 
not heard that Sir Jasper Meredith 
is engaged to Mary Maynard?” 

“Impossible!” cried Ethel. 

‘True, young lady, for all that. 
Mrs. Maynard announces it every- 
where, most openly. Well,” she con- 
tinued, rubbing her nose, “I am 
sorry for the little cripple, but it has 
saved our Roland, at all events. Vow, 
perhaps, he will believe people when 
they tell him. I don’t myself know 
what the man’s intellect is made of, 
not to see through such a woman as 
that. In some senses he had better 
go where he is going: he leaves no 
fool behind to watch his interests.” 

“Will he go abroad with his regi- 
ment, then, Miss Evans ?” 

“Lord bless you, didn’t you know? 
He is going to India for years and 
years.” And when, with kindly 
shaking hand, she had administered 
the blow, she was silent, leaving the 
girl quite to herself. 

Ethel was silent also. At one time 
she breathed a little quicker, and 
there was a fluttering in her breath, 
but it soon stopped. Aunt Eleanor 
took no notice for a little while, and 
then went on with affected petulance, 

“Of course he must go and fight 
somewhere. None of our family 
would have their health if they were 
not fighting somebody. I am always 
fighting the Board of Guardians, or 
the farmers, or Deacon Macdingaway, 
or you, or Eddy, or some of you. 
The dear fellow who is gone fought 
at Waterloo and in India. It is all 
very well for his mother to say that it 
is ridiculous. J don't see it. He 
could make himself a rich man and a 
famous one by going to India, whereas 
he could do no possible good in re- 
gard to this lawsuit by staying here. 
J think it the best thing.” 

lawsuit,” said Ethel. 
lawsuit ?” 

“ Law, child, they are going to dis- 
pute his succession, or something of 


What 


that sort; but J/'77 sort ’em. That 
deceitful old Trot !” 

‘¢ What deceitful old Trot?” asked 
zie in wonder. 

‘Phyllis Myrtle. That woman has 
deceived every one, and now she has 
let it all out in her drink to Mrs. Gray. 
I am not going to talk one word more 
about the matter. Your brother 
Jimmy is coming home to pass his 
examination for the army, at Chelsea 
Hospital of all places, as if he was a 
wooden-legged pensioner, given to 
drink and language. I suppose you 
will say that you didn’t know that 
next?” 

‘Indeed, I did not, Miss Evans.” 

“IT knew she would,” said Aunt 
Eleanor, with scornful triumph. “The 
next thing she will say is that she 
does not know that Roland is coming 
here to this house, this very night, to 
dine and sleep, and to say good-bye 
to us all—that will be the next thing 
she will say ; mark my words.” 

“Indeed it will, Miss Evans,” said 
Ethel. 

“TI knew it,” said Aunt Eleanor. 
‘«T knew she would say that. How- 
ever, child, it is true, and as it is too 
late for you to go home, you had better 
stay and make the best of it.” 

And now, for the first time, Aunt 
Eleanor looked at Ethel, and dis- 
covered that Ethel had turned, and 
was looking very steadily at her with- 
out speaking. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Eleanor, quite 
coolly, ‘‘ you are perfectly correct in 
your supposition. I arranged this 
meeting here to-night, and so you 
may keep your eyes to yourself, child. 
I thought proper to do so, and I did 
it: I never give any further reasons 
for my conduct than that. I first of 
all communicated with Jimmy to 
know when he was coming, and I got 
him to promise to be here to-night. 
Then I sent and ordered Eddy home; 
in fact, he is at his father’s house 
now. Then I ordered your brother 
John to step across ; and lastly I sent 
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for Roland. And so they will all be 
here to dinner; and I am going to 
scold the cook and spoil the dinner 
for a quarter of an hour, and then I 
am going to dress. If you say a word, 
I will be civil to you. Go.” And 
Ethel went without a word, and there 
was silence in the house. 

Not for long. A wild storm, which 
had been for some time progressing 
towards Pulverbatch Grange, now 
broke open the door, and held high 
riot in her peaceful hall. Aunt 
Eleanor heard it as she was putting 
on her brooch ; and as she listened, 
her face grew fixed and worn-looking. 
And she did a strange thing. 

She knelt down at her dressing- 
table and prayed,—prayed earnestly, 
until the first passionate spirit of her 
prayer had gone by the mere iteration 
of the words. Then, like a good 
Christian, she rose from her knees, 
strengthened, resigned, but perfectly 
self-possessed and determined ; and 
with her head in the air, went 
down the staircase, saying, ‘ My 
bonny boys!” 

Her bonny boys were misconduct- 
ing themselves in the most outrageous 
manner. Jim Mordaunt had gone 
straight to Stretton Castle, and had 
driven over with Roland and Eddy 
in a dog-cart. They had arranged 
that Roland should sit behind with 
the groom, and that Eddy should 
drive, to which James had agreed 
with a calmness which to Roland 
foreboded disaster. He had proposed 
to drive, but was at once objurgated 


' by Eddy and James, as departing 


from his given word ; and so they had 
departed, Eddy driving. But in the 
first dangerous lane, Jim Mordaunt 
discovered that 4e wanted to drive, 
and fought Eddy for the reins. Eddy 
resisted, and Roland found it neces- 
sary to interfere mildly, and to send 
the groom, who was convulsed with 
laughter, to the plunging horse’s head. 
After long recriminations, James was 
allowed to drive, and made the horse 


run away (fictitiously) in the darkest 
of dark places; and by scientific 
handling of his whip, knocked Eddy’s 
hat off, and pretended that he could 
not pull his horse up to recover it. 
Petruchio at his maddest was not so 
mad as James was that night ; and so 
when Aunt Eleanor came softly step- 
ping down the staircase, with her 
candle glittering on her diamonds, 
she found Eddy with his curls in 
disorder, and the rain-drops glittering 
upon them, scolding James and appeal- 
ing to Roland ; James sedately excul- 
pating himself, representing the whole 
matter as an unavoidable accident ; 
and Roland standing by laughing, and 
saying at intervals, ‘‘ You fools! you 
fools !” 

They did not see her till she said, 
‘Well, young men, have you been 
having some fun ?” 

Their good-humoured, kindly riot 
was stilled in an instant as they came 
towards her. She was a strange lady 
this, yet one who could give a reason 
for her actions, too. She passed Eddy 
and Roland, and going straight to 
James Mordaunt, and kissing him on 
the forehead, whispered to him, ‘‘God 
bless you, my boy : you are not the 
first, and you won't be the last.” And 
then leaving him suddenly, she shook 
hands with Roland, looking at him 
steadily. After this she turned to 
Eddy and said, ‘“ Where is your hat, 
sir?” 

‘‘ He knocked it off on purpose,” 
said Eddy. 

‘‘Why, bless the boy, his hair is 
all wet,” said Aunt Eleanor, making 
an excuse to pass her hand over the 
curls of this “carum caput.” ‘Go 
and dry it, sir, up-stairs. No, don’t; 
you will not hurt. Come into the 
parlour.” 

But as they were going, the dor 
was opened by one of the men, and 
a gruff voice asked, ‘‘Is my brother 
here?” And James went back ; for it 
was his brother, and they made their 
greeting alone, 
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‘How goes it, Jimmy ?” said the 
elder. 

“No better, old man,” said the 
younger, 

‘‘That’s bad, old chap,” said the 
elder. ‘Keep a light heart, and 
you'll soon forget it. By-the-by, the 
bay mare has come down with Tom, 
in Donnington Lane, and is knocked 
all to bits. I always said she was 
too straight in the shoulder. The 
Governor must have squinted when 
he bought her. Is Ethel here ?” 

“No, Johnny. Why ?” 

“ Because she ain’t at home, that 
is all. I suppose she is somewhere.” 
And so they went into that room 
which Miss Evans was pleased to call 
her parlour. 

The dinner-table was laid at the 
lower end, and they clustered round 
the great fireplace at the upper’ or 
drawing-room end, and talked plea- 
santly and quietly together. There 
was no more noise now; the last 
sparkle of the old fun was over. A 
great parting was coming, and the 
shadow of it was upon them. 

Aunt Eleanor made Roland come 
and sit beside her, and as she talked 
to him about his resolution of going 
to India, and of this wonderful law- 
suit, she not only managed to turn 
himself and herself away from the 
fire towards the door at the lower 
end of the long room, but also, in 
the heat of her assurance that she 
would manage for his interests in the 
best way, contrived to get hold of his 
hand. As she held it, the door 
opened, and some one came in with 
a candle in her hand, throwing the 
light upon her face. At which time 
Aunt Eleanor found herself clasped 
tightly on the wrist by Roland ; and 
said, very quietly — 

“You might have found ¢ha¢ out 
before. You may well pinch me 
black and blue, indeed. Yes, indeed, 
you may well. I won't scold you 
because you are going to India. But 
if you ever have time to think, think 


what a fool you have been over that 
matter.” 

“Ts it too late, aunt.” 

‘Why, you don’t suppose, do you, 
that such a girl as that is likely to 
allow herself to be played fast and 
loose with, as you have played fast 
and loose with her; and to be in- 
sulted by a chit of a Mary Maynard 
as you have insulted her; and to be 
‘Etheled’ as you have ‘Etheled’ 
her; and then listen to a word you 
have got to say without—without— 
boxing your stupid ears. You don't 
suppose do you. I don't. Look 
at her.” 

And, indeed, she was well worth 
looking at, holding her brother James’ 
shoulders, and looking into his eyes 
with gentle, tender curiosity: for 
Ethel was as well worth looking at 
as any young lady in the good county 
of Shropshire that day. 

Roland,” she said, stepping for- 
ward and smiling on him, ‘“‘and so 
you are going to India: mercy on 
us, how lonely we shall all be, and 
how the times will have changed ! 
I shall stay with Miss Evans alto- 
gether, if she will have me now.” 

She was quite self-possessed, much 
more so than was he; and as he sat 
beside her, and talked to her all that 
evening, he thought more and more 
what a fool he had been. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


RoLanD had been in bed some three 
hours, when he was awakened in the 
dead of night by a horse’s hoofs on 
the gravel; and while he was still 
lying wondering, a servant entered 
half-dressed, with a light, and put a 
telegram in his hand. 

“The Colonel of the 160th Dra- 
goons to Cornet Evans:—yYou will 
instantly join head-quarters, and make 
every preparation for sailing at once, 
Cornet Marlow having met with a 
severe accident. No delay can be 
permitted.” 
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His first astonishment over, he 
bade the servant dress himself and 
help pack, while he went off to rouse 
Eddy. Eddy at once determined to 
go with him, and see the very last of 
him, and they spent the night in 
packing, having determined only to 
tell their mother what had happened 
in the morning, and then only half the 
truth. 

It was very strange, moving about 
the darkened house with lights in the 
dead of night, and coming, under 
such strange circumstances, on old 
familiar objects, now to be parted 
from perhaps for ever. This had been 
his only home, and yet he parted with 
it almost without a sigh, as he parted 
with servant, horse, dog, almost all, 
The fire of life was burning high and 
clear with him ; there was no present 
and no past for him, only a glorious 
future, 

The parting from his mother was 
not difficult, for indeed he told her 
only that he was summoned to the 
head-quarters of his regiment. Not 
another soul save the servants did he 
see, but had driven off in the carriage 
long before any of the Mordaunts 
were astir. He looked across the 
valley at their house in the fresh 
morning air, and the house was closed, 
and no smoke was coming from the 
chimneys. Much was to pass before 
he saw them again. 

He was very silent, but very gentle 
and kind in the train. During the 
whole of the long day’s journey to 
Chatham, he talked only in a wonder- 
ing,eager way about the future: where 
they would send him; how he should 


get his necessaries together in so short . 


a time, and how delightful it would 
be. The moment they got to Chat- 
ham, he reported himself to the 
Colonel, who seemed pleased at his 
diligence, and complimented him. 
The Colonel looked at Roland with 
intense curiosity as he did so, and 
Roland looked intently on the Colonel. 
He was a tall, long man, with a lean, 


brown face, and two bright, hazel 
eyes looking out from under grizzled 
eyebrows: also a pair of grizzled 
moustaches, not curled, which scarcely 
concealed the determined pout of the 
lower lip. A very pleasant-looking 
man when in good humour, as he was 
now. His name, Colonel Cordery. 

‘“‘T hear all kinds of fine things of 
you, sir. I hope you will like us. 
We have the name of being one of 
the most agreeable regiments in the 
army. If you will fit in with us, we 
shall fit in with you. We are a little 
old-fashioned and quiet, and you will 
find it dull after Oxford, I fear ; but 
we have not got a single snob in the 
regiment, which is a great thing.” 

“You are very fortunate, sir,” 
said Roland, by way of saying 
something. 

«It ismore good management than 
good fortune, though,” said the 
Colonel, thoughtfully. ‘You see, 
we have a way of getting rid of 
snobs; we all get so thundering 
polite and genteel (not gentleman- 
like, we are always that) that they 
can’t stand us, and exchange. That 
is the way we manage. We are rather 
surprised at your joining our regi- 
ment. I should have thought that 
you would at least have tried for the 
Engineers, or missing that, the Ar- 
tillery. However, I have such a letter 
from Lord A about you, that you 
will be one of us at once. You will 
find us not very high in literary ac- 
quirements; we cou/d all construe 
our Czsar’s Commentaries, but not 
many can do so now. But you will 
find this a regiment which knows its 
duty. You will find the officers per- 
sonally knowing the men, and the 
men respecting the officers. How 
strange that a man with your pros- 
pects should become a dragoon. Well! 
that is no business of mine. You 
will find us good fellows, ready to 
welcome you heartily.” 

“T fear I shall have short time to 
learn my duty, sir,” said Roland. 
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“We will teach it you, theoreti- 
cally, on board ship, as they do 
musketry at Hythe—never allow a 
man powder and ball till he is a per- 
fect shot. Ha! ha! A man whose 
father has kept hounds, and who has 
himself got a first in Moderations at 
Oxford need not fear cavalry drill. 
You will come to mess to-night ?” 

“Certainly, sir. I will step round 
and tell my brother, and dress.” 

“Bring your brother. And look 
here—you have five days’ leave; you 
must go back to London for your 
outfit ; who are your agents ?” 

«“ Coxand Greenwood, I believe, sir.” 

“Well, they will see to you. I 
will introduce you to-night. Go 
along and dress.” 

In a short time the men began to 
dawdle into the mess-room one by 


one, and to talk shop to one another. 


And if you hear the officers of any 
regiment talking about their duty, 
get your son into that regiment, by 
hook or by crook, for it is a good one. 
The Colonel and his boy (the Colonel 
was a widower), and the boy was in 
the Engineers, doing well, came in ; 
and the Colonel sat down before the 
fire, very thoughtfully ; and discover- 
ing his sword, took it off and put it 
in the coal-scuttle, from which it was 
dexterously removed by a subaltern. 
The Colonel was in a brown study, 
and the other men talked low. 

At last he said, spreading his hands 
abroad, before the fire, ‘“‘ Well! well ! 
he knows his own affairs best ; but it 
is a most astonishing thing to me.” 

Those round him understood him 
at once. One of them said, “ Will 
the new Cornet do, Colonel ?” 

“Oh yes, he’ll do fast enough. But 
why on earth did the Minister and the 
Horse Guards and Lord A send 
him to ws.” 

“ Because,” said his son, ‘they 
knew, all three of them, that my 
father’s regiment was the best-go- 
verned and best-ordered regiment in 
the service.” 


“Well, it is a good regiment. 
Hush! Here they are; he and his 
brother,” and he rose. 

The mess had got it into their 
heads that they should see a pale, 
bent man, over-worn by studies, and 
a pasty-faced youth from Oxford—his 
brother. Soldiers can judge of men, 
and they were taken by surprise. 

Again, among men who have un- 
dergone a certain class-training, there 
is an unwritten law by which one 
gentleman can often recognize another 
at first sight. The first sight is very 
often wrong. One may find a finished 
gentleman in training and in heart, 
under the disguise of an outward- 
looking cad, and you may find a 
thorough-going cad under the dis- 
guise of a gentleman. But, with re- 
gard to Roland and Eddy, there was 
no mistake ; and once more they 
were taken by surprise Their ex- 
perience of Oxford men had not been 
uniformly happy—in fact otherwise ; 
but here were, at first sight, two ¢ra- 
ditional Oxford men. 

Roland came in first—grand, im- 
perial, perfectly cool, and perfectly 
conciliatory—in height reaching the 
Colonel, in personal appearance far 
surpassing any man in the room. 
The unspoken verdict on him was, 
‘He will do.” And as Aunt Eleanor 
might have said—* I should think he 
would.” He met with a warm and 
genial reception from this jolly regi- 
ment, and was from the first moment 
a success. 

But by no means such a success as 
Eddy. Eddy came in with his great 
eyes staring, and his mouth slightly 
parted in sheer curiosity. He was 
introduced to one and to the other, 
and he made the requisite bow; but 
the look of whimsical curiosity was 
still in his face, when Roland, 
the Colonel, and the Adjutant were 
deep in confabulation, and when most 
gathered of the junior officers h 
round him. 

For Aunt Eleanor was right. : There 
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was something singularly attractive 
about this lad. The poor boy had a 
way of looking very handsome when 
he admired anything, and of not 
throwing any expression into his face 
when he was disgusted at anything. 
He was admiring now, and they 
gathered round him. Also he was 
pleasantly ready with his tongue. 
Lieutenant Spiller began the conver- 
sation. 

“Are you going into the army, 
Mr. Evans ?” 

“Yes,” said Eddy ; “but into the 
infantry. You see, my aunt is afraid 
of my falling into dissipated ways if 


I join the cavalry. Now, does your - 


experience bear her out, for instance ?” 

“Certainly not in this regiment,” 
said Spiller, laughing; ‘but your 
aunt is in the main right.” 

«She generally is,” said Eddy. “1 
wish you could make a vacancy for 
me;I should like to go with Ro- 
land.” 

“Marlow only made the vacancy 
for him by breaking his leg in two 
places,” said Captain Markham. 

“Then I must decline in the in- 
fantry,” said Eddy, and they all went 
to dinner. 

There was contention about Eddy. 
Roland was made to sit by the Colonel 
to be talked to, but with regard to 
Eddy there was contention. ‘Come 
here, Evans,” said one. ‘His place 
is here,” said another. Eddy was 
perfectly cool. He said, “I will sit 
where you like, for you all seem very 
nice. Don’t spoil me for the infantry, 
that is all; I am not used to be spoilt 
at home.” ‘ae 

The dinner was plain, but eaten 
with a good appetite. They had all 
been hard at work that morning. Ro- 
land and the Colonel talked much 
together, and when warmed with his 
meat and drink (in moderation) the 
Colonel, like an honest man, grew 
confidential. 

“To tell you the very real truth, 
Evans,” he said, ‘“‘I was not best 


pleased at your coming here at all at 
first.” 

“T am sorry for that, sir; I will 
try to remove your causes of object- 
tion.” 

“They are removed already, I 
think. We don’t, as a rule, want 
scholars in our regiment; they are 
apt to be bumptious, and we can't 
stand bumptious men. Now you 
don’t seem in the least degree bump- 
tious.” 

“T assure you I am not, sir.” 

“No! no! Quiteso. I dare say 
you will do usa deal of good ; freshen 
us up a bit, hey? I suppose you read 
the Saturday Review now ?” 

Roland confessed he did. 

‘Beastly paper, but very clever, is 
it not ?” 

Roland said that at the University 
it was considered able. 

“ Yes, you are very rich, are you 
not ?” 

Roland said, “I ought to -have 
some six or seven thousand a year.” 

“Are you extravagant ?” 

‘‘No, quite otherwise,” said--Ro- 
land. 

‘“‘ Because I want to point this out 
to you.—You are by very far the rich- 
est man in this regiment, and we are 
the quietest and cheapest cavalry re- 
giment in the service. Consider, 
Evans, what a wicked thing you 
would do were you to bring on habits 
of competitive ostentation in our 
pleasant little family, We are not 
Solomons ; I have fools under me, 
who, poor boys, would resent your 
ostentation, and hate you for it in the 
first instance, and then try to emulate 
it—to their ruin, aye, and to the ruin 


of the regiment. We are a happy 


little family, Evans; don’t you make 
it an unhappy one by idleness and 
extravagance. 

“Before heaven, sir,” said Roland, 
‘I only desire to learn my duty from 
you.” 

The major, a lean man, with a 
hungry face, pinched in sharply under 
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the cheek bones, and wandering, spe- 
culative eyes, here answered. 

“The young man has spoken well. 
Works are well. What is your faith?” 

“My dear Brocklebank,” said the 
Colonel, “is not this rather too 
soon ?” 

Major Brocklebank never noticed 
him. ‘Have you gone through the 
fire of ill-concealed Papistry at Ox- 
ford, young man, and have you come 
out without a scorch? It is impos- 
sible. 1 fear you are a high-church- 
man.” 

“T am very much afraid I was 
what you would call a high-church- 
man,” said Roland, rather frightened 
at having to confess his faith in 
strange company, but perfectly re- 
solute. ‘And I am afraid—I mean 
I hope—I mean I intend to remain 
as much of one as I can. And since 
this confession has been forced upon 
me, I may as well tell the whole truth 
at once, and say that in politics I 
am an extreme Radical.” 

“Come out and see the men, 
Evans,” said the Colonel. And Ro- 
land rose and went after him, pleased 
and proud at being commanded by a 
better man than himself. When he 
got into the barrack-square, under the 
clouded moon, he discovered that the 
Colonel was convulsed with laughter. 

‘‘Old Brocklebank and you!” he 
said, when he found his voice. ‘Why, 
old Brocklebank is a Dissenter and a 
Radical, and you are a Puseyite and 
a Radical. We shall have some fun 
out of you two. Only mind, Evans,” 
he said, seriously, ‘“ Don’t, by your 
superior scholarship, make Brockle- 
bank ridiculous. He has proved him- 
self a very splendid officer ; you have 
still to prove yourself that. And he 
has done more to purify our mess 
from loose talk than ever I did. They 
daren't before him. Come and see 
your men.” 

“] thought a cavalry regiment was 
very different from this, sir?” said 
Roland. 


“There is no regiment like ours, 
sir,” said the Colonel. ** Brocklebank 
and I have made it what itis. By 
heaven, sir, I wish you could have 
seen it before our time. Well.” 

They walked in silence for a few 
moments, and the Colonel said, ‘‘ Will 
you see your men first, or your 
horses ?” 

And Roland said, ‘‘ The men.” 

“T am glad of that. What I want 
to impress on my subalterns is that 
they should know their men and 
should gain their confidence. We 
will see your treop, No. 2. Pause 
for a moment, Evans, before you look 
at these men and boys, and think.” 

‘Give the key-note,” said Roland. 

“IT will. These men whom you 
are about to see will, sooner or later, 
be given into your charge for life or 
death, for good or evil. They are ill- 
educated ; they are recruited from the 
very worst class ; not one of them but 
recruited under a cloud of debt, of 
despair, or of ruined love for woman ; 
or possibly worse. Now, mind, sooner 
or later there will come a dim, dark 
hour for you and for them—an hour 
of disaster and retreat. And in that 
hour, Evans, they will cry to you for 
brains, for dexterity, for courage, for 
conduct, knowing that their lives are 
in your hand. Are you prepared for 
this responsibility? We cannot sup- 
plement our battalions by conscrip- 
tion, like the Continental nations. 
Will you undertake the government 
of these few ?” 

‘«T will try to learn from you, sir,” 
said Roland, for this evening was dif- 
ferent from what he had expected ; 
and, indeed, seeing that the darkest of 
dark hours was approaching, it was 
not at all unnatural. 

The Colonel opened a door and 
passed in, Roland following him. 

It was a long, low barrack-room, 
with beds, now turned down on each 
side, and tables along the midst. 
There were about forty men in the 
room. 
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The most of them had not gone to 
bed, but some had, for it was getting 
late, and as they were to sail so soon, 
discipline was a little relaxed. Every 
man rose when he saw the Colonel, 
and the Colonel bade them sit down 
again. 

They were sitting in their shirts 
and trousers, playing at draughts, at 
chess, at cards, mainly ‘all fours,” 
along the centre tables. They knew 
the Colonel’s humour, and went on 
with their games as though he were 
not present. Round each farti of 
chess, cards, or draughts, there were 
many lookers-on, noisy enough be- 
fore the Colonel had come in, but 
silent now. 

« These are your fellows,” said the 
Colonel, in a whisper ; look at them.” 
And Roland did so. 

Sleepy? yes. Thoughtless? yes. 
Largely curious about the Colonel’s 
visit? yes. Utterly uncurious about 
him, Roland? yes again. Strange 
lads! many of them handsome, many 
ugly ; but not a hopeless oarsman 
among them, so Roland put it. Sleepy 
and idle, yet looking, by some bright 
trick of the eye, indescribable, as 
though they could row, if taught ; or, 
indeed, fight on occasion. 

«IT only came here to-night, men,” 
said the Colonel, raising his voice, 
“to introduce your new Cornet to 
you. Cornet Marlow, being invalided, 
he will go with you to Calcutta, you 
know.” 

Every eye was turned on Roland. 
One young man sat up in bed, and 
kicked another young man in the 
next bed, who would not wake ; 
whereupon the other young man 
groped under the bed for his boots to 
shy at the first young man ; and was 
proceeding, with expletives, to ask 
whether eight hours stable-guard was 
not enough, when he was stiffened by 
the sight of the Colonel, and went 
fast asleep. For bed is a sanctuary 
which is utterly inviolable in free 
countries against all powers. 


“These men are in bed before 
bugle,” said the Colonel to a Corporal. 

‘“« They have been at work on board 
all day, sir,” said the Corporal. 

‘«Wkat men are in the sick-ward ?” 
said the Colonel. 

“Only one, Job Hartop.” 

‘‘You have seen your men in health, 
Evans ; come with me and see another 
side of it.” 

Job Hartop was in an ill case; in 
fact, the world was over and past for 
Job Hartop. The surgeon was there, 
and said that the depression brought 
on by chronic inflammation of the 
lungs was so great that he could not 
rally. The nurse was there, and she 
said that he was sinking fast, and 
would rattle soon : the chaplain was 
there, and said that his spiritual state 
was Satisfactory, but that there was 
something on his mind. The chap- 
lain added that he was going to 
give him the Communion. Would 
they stay ?” 

Roland said “Yes,” directly. The 
Colonel said a few words about pre- 
paration, but added, ‘‘We may have 
short shrift, some of us, one day. I 
will stay too.” 

They spoke in whispers, as we do 
when one is dying. The priest made 
ready the elements, and then they 
aroused the dying lad, who had been 
laid, with his face deep in his pillow, 
turned away from them. 

Such a strange, beautiful flushed 
face turned towards them. You would 
scarcely have believed at first that 
death was there ; but when you looked 
at the parted lips, with the dry white 
tongue behind them, you saw him. 
The battle could not last much longer. 

The Colonel put the chaplain aside 
fora moment. ‘Hartop,” he said, 
‘you are near your end, and we are 
going to take the Sacrament together ; 
is there anything I can do for you ?” 

The lad said, ‘No, sir, I thank 
you kindly.” ; 

“Is there no message to your re- 
lations,—to father, or to mother ?” 
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“No,sir, thank you, They are well 
shute of me.” 

“Is there no message to any one 
else now, dearer than either father or 
mother ?” said the Colonel, quietly. 

The young man paused, and then 
said, slowly— 

“Yes. Her name is here, in this 
letter, under the pillow. And I want 
her to be told this. If I'd ever thought 
she cared for me, I'd never have gone 
after the other girl. But I didn’t see 
it. And I never cared for the other 
one. And the other one, her mother 
wouldn’t let her have me, and so I 
‘listed and come to this. I should like 
her to be told that, sir, if it could be 
managed. Who is that young gentle- 
man ?” 

“That is Mr. Roland Evans, our 
new Cornet.” 

“ Perhaps he will take that message 
for one of his own troop,” said the dy- 
ing man. ‘Stick to your troop, sir, 
and your troop will stick to you. 
What was that song that daft Geordie 
Cameron used to sing, the time we 
were quartered with the 72nd at Car- 
lisle?” 

‘* Never mind songs now, my poor 
lad,” said the Colonel. 

“Aye, but—but I do mind. I am 
giving the young gentleman the mes- 
sage to take to her. I know.” 


‘**Won’t you come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas ?’” 


“Net” 
*** And I'll lay my heart on your dead 
heart, Douglas.’ ” 
“That's near it, but not all.” 
***Mine eyes were blinded, your words 
were few.’” 
“ That is it! That is the message, 
Cornet. Nowshrive me, and let medie.” 
And the chaplain began the Com- 
munion Service, and they all partook. 
And the young man had eaten the 
bread and drank the wine, but when 
the chaplain, experienced in all kinds 
of death on many fields, came to the 
passage, ‘Glory be to God in the 
highest,” he substituted another, “O 


Lord, receive the soul of this Thy 
servant ;” and the Colonel and Ro- 
land, looking on the bed, saw that the 
young man was dead. 
Such was Roland's first introduc- 
tion to this strange little British army, 
which has to hold the world on its 
back like the tortoise. When they 
were out in the square together, he 
asked the Colonel, ‘Who was he?” 
“IT have no idea,” said the Colonel. 
“He was one of those young men 
who come to us from no one knows 
whither; for what no one knows why; 
and make our best soldiers for par- 
ticular purposes.” 
‘For what purposes,” said Roland. 
“For desperate purposes,” said the 
Colonel. ‘That stamp of man is 
utterly careless of life. There is one 
day in my life I do not care to speak 
about—the day of Chillianwallah. 
And on that day I saw hope if we 
could get a message across to B . 
under heavy fire. And I sent a 
trooper, a gentleman, a man with a 
secret, with it. But he was cut over, 
and his secret with him. George 
Peyt wasted two years before he took 
the title of Lord Avonswood, and Lady 
Flora Barty has turned Roman Ca- 
tholic. Thatis all 7 have heard, and 
I don’t believe one word of it.” 
“Then in cavalry regiments you 
have your romances,” said Roland. 
“Lord bless you,” said the Colonel. 


“Why did you give up your career: 


for us?” 

This was dangerous ground. 

“What do you suppose makes 
young men enlist then, Colonel ?” 

«« Women, women, women,” said the 
Colonel, emphatically. “If the wo- 
men will only. make such fools of 
themselves as they generally do, we 
can recruit the British army without 
aconscription. Why, the British army 
would never have had my services, 
but for that very cause. Nor yours 
either, my good lad.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said 
Roland. 
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‘And I beg yours also. Don't tell 
me. Ho, by the way, I should have 
told you. You are not junior Cornet. 
There is actually one who knows less 
about his duty than you do. I only 
knew it to-day.” 

He must berather inexperienced,” 
said Roland. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “he 
has been studying in Germany ; and 
I dare say knows German tactics. I 
don't say that he is a bad man, be- 
cause, if he were, he would not have 
been sent tome. But I hate jobbery.” 

“ And this is a thundering piece of 
jobbery. The worst I have ever heard 
of, or dreamt of. I am not going into 
details. I am noreformer ; I believe 
we could get on pretty well as we are, 
if they would let us alone. But this 
is too strong.” 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“Yes, and indeed,” said the Co- 
lonel. ‘‘Markham’s aunt is dead, 
and Markham naturally don’t want 
to go to India; sohe sellsout. And 
lo and behold, a schoolboy is ga- 
zetted to us—I assure you, a mere 
schoolboy—from sheer political inte- 
rest. J was never spoken to about 
the matter. I only was officially in- 
formed of the fact. They may do 
such things now, but they won’t do 
them ten years hence. It is shame- 
ful. Bully him, Evans. I know he 
must be a Turk.” 

‘* Has he passed Chelsea, sir?” 

“Oh yes, he is one of your kind, a 
scholar ; I believe that he isa Univer- 
sity man. The whole job has been 
done in a fortnight ; it appears that no 
regiment but ours would do for him, 
and his father is a considerable man 
in his county, and so the bear is sent 
to us to be licked into shape. 

‘What is his name, sir?” 

“James Mordaunt,” said the Co- 
lonel. 

‘ That bear wants no licking, Co- 
lonel. Jim has followed me.” 

‘You know him, then ?” 


“Yes, sir. I know one of the finest 
fellows who ever walked—in his way 
—in your way ; by Jove, sir, you have 
strengthened the regiment by ten 
men,” 

“And who is the lady in this 
case ?” said the Colonel. 

‘‘T fear it is my sister,” said Ro- 
land, quite off his guard. In amo- 
ment afterwards, he was praying the 
Colonel to forget, not to have heard, 
to ignore, his last speech. And the 
Colonel said, quietly, ‘‘My dear 
young man I am the best Colonel of 
cavalry, socially speaking, inthe army. 
Is it likely that I could say one word?” 

Yes, Jim, by simple sulky ferocity, 
and threats of (as he put it) making a 
greater beast of himself than he had 
ever done before ; and what was more 
powerful still, by threatening to enlist 
in Roland's troop, had carried the 
day; and if ever one man was backed 
up by another, he was backed up by 
Sir Jasper Meredith. 

Squire Mordaunt didn’t see his 
way, so he said. He did not like to ask 
the Minister. It was an unusual and 
singular thing. It would be a sheer 
job ; and if he wanted anything after- 
wards he should be ashamed to ask it 
of the Whigs. Sir Jasper screeched 
and hobbled round him for an hour. 

“What is the good of talking like 
that,” he asked, shrilly (Aunt Eleanor 
once said that he was Pope without 
his powers of versification). ‘ You 
have ratted, my dear sir ; for heaven's 
sake take your money like an honest 
man. You can’t possibly rat again, 
you know, under five or six years ; 
and you may be dead before then, for 
you are ageing fast. Realize your rat 
while they remember it, and provide 
for Jim.” 

“Don't be impudent, Jasper,” said 
Squire Mordaunt ; “you have an ugly 
tongue : keep it between your teeth, 
boy. If you call providing for Jim 
putting him in a cavalry regiment, I 
don’t.” 

“Then keep him at home,” cried 
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Sir Jasper, not one whit abashed ; 
“keep him at home in idleness and 
sulkiness, away from Mr. Roland, and 
the Lord help you.” 

“It is no business of yours,” said 
Squire Mordaunt. 
- “Not a bit,” said Sir Jasper, “ that 
is the point of it. If it was any busi- 
ness of mine, I should take a side. 
As it is, I take none; but I know and 
can see things which you can’t. If 
you send him with Roland he will do. 
If you don’t, take the consequences.” 

‘“‘ And if he gets killed there,” said 
Squire Mordaunt, at a loss for an 
argument— 

“Then you will have no further 
trouble with him,” said Sir Jasper ; 
“which would be a relief to my mind 
if J was his father.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ROLAND, assisted by Eddy, rather 
enjoyed himself for the next five days ; 
nay, I suspect enjoyed himself very 
much indeed. Cox and Greenwood’s 
people had the dressing of him; and 
loving their art, as artists should, gave 
up their souls to the decoration of the 
handsomest young officer they had had 
in hand for a longtime. Their trade 
is one which rises into an art ; and 
they carefully decorated Roland for 
the feast of vultures. 

Nature directed them, I suppose. 
Game cocks only fight in their 
grandest plumage. War and mar- 
riage must be done in fine clothes, 
by all accounts. And Roland kept 
posturing about before cheval glasses, 
as his fripperies were tried on ; rather 
wished, once or twice, that Ethel 
could have seen him. Thus, one thing 
suggests the other, and vice versd. 
One can go no further in one’s simile. 

But Roland, in trying on his 
gaudy trappings, found out some- 
thing of which he was not aware. 
He vilipended some of the most 
(as it seemed to him) ridiculous 
extravagances of his uniform. His 


horse’s trappings were laced with 
money cowries. ‘ How ridiculous is 
this,” said Roland to the tailor, ‘this 
is barbarous nonsense.” 

The tailor brought him his best 
sword, and put a horse’s head-piece 
on a block. “ Will you be kind 
enough, sir, to see if you can cut down 
to the leather through those cowries.” _ 
And Roland declined, laughing, for 
he looked at the cowries, and looked 
at the sword, and came to the con- 
clusion that the pure silica of the 
cowries would beat the sword. “I 
never saw ¢hat before,” he said. ‘I 
thought there was no meaning in it. 
I suppose you will tell me next that 
there is a reason for my wearing a 
cascade of crimson horse-hair down 
my back.” And as he said so, he 
put on his helmet and postured before 
the glass. 

“There is a very good reason for 
that, sir,” said the little tailor. 

“You would find a reason for 
anything,” said Roland. 

“ Well, sir,” said the tailor, “allow 
me to put on your helmet; you take 
your sword and slash away at the 
back of my neck through that horse- 
hair. /am game.” 

“Well, I never thought of ¢haz,” 
said Roland. 

“You ain't in the army tailoring, 
you see, sir. Sir, what the outsiders 
call gewgaw and fripperies, all have 
a meaning and an intention. Our 
army is an old one, and has not been 
badly managed on the whole. Our 
army, you see, sir, we having no 
conscription, has always been a small 
one, over-matched and over-worked. 
Consequently, our army has developed 
the greatest defensive powers of any. 
And our officers are rich and extra- 
vagant. Consequently they have 
ornamented their defences. But 
there ain’t a gewgaw or a button in 
the British army which don’t tell of 
some old fight when the thing was 
found to be necessary. Some are 
obsolete, some have run into sheer 
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gawdry. But they all mean some- 
thing. The extra hussar jacket for 
instance, defends the rein-arm, leav- 
ing the sword-arm free. That ain't 
obsolete yet, sir.” 

“TI never saw this before,” said 
Roland ; “but with these new rifled 
muskets cavalry will become obsolete 
altogether.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the tailor, ‘these 
arms of precision will for a time 
play the devil with the cavalry 
tailors ; but you will always require 
cavalry for pursuit, sir, and we must 
revert to old ideas.” 

“ As how then?” asked Roland. 

«Armour, sir: aluminium. The 
specific gravity is small; in hardness 
it can nearly compare with rhodium, 
and it dresses up very nice indeed 
with scarlet and gold, or with blue 
and silver. Here, for instance, sir, 
is a cuirass of the ‘Cent Gardes ;’ 
you may hang it on your little finger. 
Our house is prepared to go into 
aluminium to any extent, if we only 
knew which way the Horse Guards 
were going to move in the way of 
cavalry. A gentleman with your 
strong parliamentary interest, three 
seats, dear me, so they say, might 
tell us what they were going to do. 
And I am sure we should be grateful. 
That was a sudden thing, sir, your 
poor pa’s death.” 

“It was sudden,” said Roland. 

“ And you going to India, too, so 
soon,” said the tailor ; ‘‘without even 
the will -proved; so some say. If 
you happened to want any cash, sir, 
our house is in the habit of advan- 
cing cash to young gentlemen of 
your expectations. Our terms are 
five per cent, and we would sooner 
take your interest than another’s.” 

Roland, in his gawdries, turned 
from the glass, and said— 

“My father dealt with your house 
for many years, and he always said 
that they had treated him well: I 
mean in a friendly way. He always 
spoke affectionately about you. Now 


I tell you point-blank. that I am not 
in a position to borrow money. There 
is law in our house, and Lord only 
knows where law may end. My 
Aunt Eleanor will pay for this outfit. 
Beyond that I can guarantee you 
nothing.” 

“Lord bless you, sir,” said the 
little man, ‘‘ you mean about the dis- 
puted succession. All humbug from 
beginning to end. The plot of two 
foolish old women. We know, sir. 
We haven't been your father’s ban- 
kers for so long as not to know his 
affairs. Our opinion is expressed, 
too, when [| tell you that you can 
draw on us for any amount you 
choose. Though why not stay in 
England and fight it out, 7 can't see.” 

“IT sick of England,” said 
Roland. 

“Quite so, sir. Many are. Jam. 
But Miss Evans will see it through 
for you better than you could your- 
self. We have a deal of these sort 
of matters on our hands. I don’t 
know what would become of our 
trade if it wasn’t for the young ladies 
not knowing their own minds. Well, 
sir, they think the better of you for 
it, which is a comfort. Here is your 
young lady’s brother in the shop at 
this moment.” 

‘What young lady's brother?” said 
Roland, aghast. 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt’s brother,” said 
the little tailor, “Mr. James Mor- 
daunt; Cornet Mordaunt. May he 
come in? He has been cross about 
his tunic, and wants to see it on in 
the glass.” 

Roland called out: ‘Jim, come 
in here;” and added also: ‘Go 
out, and leave us alone,” which the 
army tailor did. 

Roland was grand, in full cavalry 
uniform ; James was only dressed in 
ordinary clothes. Still it would have 
been difficult to say which was the 
grander out of the pair. They both 
had that knack of carrying their 
heads erect, and neither of them was 
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sentimental, though each had a deal 
of sentiment to dispose of. 

The relations between these two 
young men were as deeply senti- 
mental as ever were those between 
Frenchmen or Germans. They knew 
that there was a sort of sentimental 
love between them; Roland had 
found out that he was in love with 
Ethel; and James, poor boy, knew 
too well that he was in love with 
Mildred. But they were both ashamed 
of it; and met like mutually con- 
victed vagabonds. There was no 
“effusion” in their meeting. 

“Well, young Mordaunt,” said 
Roland, ‘“ what do you think of this?” 
meaning his (Roland’s) personal ap- 
pearance in his cavalry uniform. 

“TI shall be quite as fine as you, 
old Evans,” said James, “when I 
get my clothes. Are you cross with 
me?” 

“No, I am not cross with you. 
No, I don’t know that I am cross with 
you. Stay, Jim, don’t let us be fools. 
I am so very glad that you are going 
with us. I wish you had been a 
hundred miles off, old chap, but I am 
glad you are coming with us.” 

‘““Why do you taunt me. 
done no wrong.” 

“Nor I,” said Roland. ‘Come 
Jim, let us be friends, and go through 
it all together. It might have been 
otherwise, but it was not to be. Let 
you and I tackle tothis regiment, and 
do our best.” 

“I never wavered in my loyalty to 
you, since you saved my life,” said 
Jim. “Tell me what to do, and I 
will do it. I am brave, strong, and 
affectionate, but I am a fool; you 
must tell me, and I will do it.” 

“We will go hand in hand, my 
boy,” said Roland. ‘There will only 
be you and I out of the whole boat 


I have 


together. The old four is now re- 
duced to a pair. You must row bow 
to me.” 


It was their way of swearing ever- 
lasting friendship, unsentimental, but 


quite effectual. There was no more 
“tall talk” after this, until the very 
last. 

“How do I look, James?” said 


Roland. “Am I fine? Are you 
frightened at me?” 
' “Not a bit,” said James. ‘ What 


would he the good of me if I was? I 
grant that, as a spectacle, you would 
be imposing on horseback. But I 
don't see the use of you. You seem 
to me to be purely ornamental. Let 
me fig out ; I was always better-look- 
ing than you, and may play the ré/e 
of a dismounted dragoon better than 
you.” 

So they figged out; “but he 
did not look one whit better,” said 
Roland ; and at last, tired of postur- 
ing in armour which they had not 
proved, they walked away together 
arm in arm; and from that moment 
those two were never separated any 
more, neither in quarters, in march, 
or in the furious wild hurry of battle. 

They walked round and they picked 
up Eddy, who was prepared with any 
amount of nonsense, which they let 
him talk as he would, feeling a little 
solemn themselves. Then they went 
to the play, and saw Charles Kean in 
the ‘‘Corsican Brothers,” and Eddy, in 
his silly way, pretended that he was 
frightened. Then they had oysters 
and porter, and went soberly home, 
just as the boy Arbuthnot might have 
done before he sailed for the Crimea. 
Eton, Harrow, the plough-tail, the 
working bench ; and then all the 
sudden fury of war. Such was the 
history of most young soldiers in 
those days. 

On the morrow the three met 
again, and went to Chatham. The 
regiment was paraded, and Eddy saw 
Roland and James, on their new 
horses, all a-blaze with scarlet, blue, 
and gold, with gilt helmets, and cas- 
cades of crimson horse-hair falling 
down their backs —a great sight. 
They did not partake in the parade, 
but sat on their horses by the Colonel, 
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not yet knowing their places; but 
Eddy and others thought them the 
two finest young fellows in the whole 
regiment. 

Motion of any kind was delightful 
to Eddy. The motion of the next 
two days was singularly delightful to 
him. The business of a great trans- 
port is always pleasant; surely that 
of a great cavalry transport is the 
most pleasant of all. 

Eddy, awakening from late slum- 
bers, found that Roland and James 
had been gone long before, and going 
down to where the ship lay, found 
them in neat undress uniforms, hard 
at the work which they had selected 
for themselves. 

The ship lay by the wharf, and the 
horses were being Zed on board, not 
slung, the Adjutant superintending. 
Early as it was, our two lads seemed 
to have got themselves recognized as 
knowing, at least, some part of their 
work, for their voices were loud and 
their remarks were emphatic. 

“ That is an ugly, straight-shoul- 
dered brute,” said Roland, to a farrier; 
“ fifteen pounds and half a crown 
back.” 

“He'll go in a crowd, sir. 
rank horse.” 

“Scarcely pay his passage,” said 
Roland. ‘Here's another. Jim, look 
at this hammer-headed one.” 

“I'm looking at him,” said Jim. 
And, indeed, so was every one else. 
He was a horse with a head like a 
carpenter's hammer; a horse with a 
shoulder back to his croup, well 
ribbed up, with splendid gaskins, long 
fetlocks, and enormous feet—a splen- 
did cavalry horse, but with the temper 
of D’Estournel. This horse refused 
to go on board on any terms whatever. 

No man could live near his heels 
—human existence was an impossi- 
bility in his rear, and a weariness in 
his van; for pull you never so hard 
on his halter, the beast would not 
move at all. There was a hammer- 
headed brutality about him which no- 


Rear 


thing could affect for an instant. The 
British army was puzzled. 

“Put the bridle on him,” cried 
Roland; and a trooper brought a 
bridle, and did so; the horse sub- 
mitting in a way which astonished 
those who did not know his tactics. 
“Now, Jim,” said Roland, “up you 
go!” and before any one had time to 
speak, Roland had given Jim a leg 
up, and Jim was sitting bare-backed 
on the dangerous brute. ‘Keep 
clear,” said Roland, as he took the 
bridle, and began leading the horse 
towards the gangway. 

The horse, finding a man on his 
back, began going, and went until he 
found the boards under his feet ; then 
came the tug of war, and every one 
held his breath. 

The fury of the brute came all of a 
sudden. For an instant he planted 
out his fore-feet, and was quiescent ; 
then Roland said, ‘Heels, Jim!” 
and James rammed his heels in... For 
the next twenty-five seconds there was 
a struggle, which no one who saw it 
forgot. The brute reared, but Ro- 
land was hanging by his head, with 
both reins gripped under his chin ; 
he kicked furiously, but James was on 
his back laughing. He backed until 
his heels were over the green sea- 
water, fifteen feet below, but he was 
kicked forward again by James ; 
biting, squealing, striking with his 
fore-feet at Roland, he made a whole 
life of terror to the bystanders, over 
the slippery plank ; but our two boys 
had him on deck before many had 
time to utter an interjection, and stood 
beside him laughing.. 

The Adjutant complimented them 
in very strong language, and the men 
admired them from that moment. 
Roland took no notice of the matter ; 
James only said, ‘“‘We have many 
Irish horses in Shropshire ; I shall be 
delighted at any time to ride or break 
any horse which every one else is 
afraid of. But I am nothing to 
Evans.” 
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‘« There is another ticklish subject 
there,” said the Adjutant. 

"I see,” said James, ‘a nervous 
chestnut. Is that you, Eddy? I say, 
old man, ride that chestnut aboard 
for them.” 

Eddy, unnoticed till now, turned 
to a trooper, and said, “Leg up, 
please,” and they put him on the 
fidgety chestnut, much admiring the 
pretty little plucky dandy. 

“Horse ! horse !” said Eddy, when 
he was on its back, “how can we 
be fond of you if you do these things ? 
On you go, now. Come old man,” he 
said, patting the horse’s neck ; ‘let us 
get aboard.” 

Trembling with terror, the kindly, 
timid brute went forward step by 
step. On the plank he paused, and 
there was the silence of sheer terror 
among the bystanders; but Eddy, 
by patting and gentle talk, got him 
over ; and there was a cheer from the 
men, 

“A fine little fellow,” said the 
men. They saw him again in other 
circumstances. 

It was noticeable that Roland and 
James, though asking the commonest 
questions about their duty, were re- 
cognized as first-rate officers by 
every rank. They were reckless and 
cool—they were proud and familiar. 
No man would have hesitated to ask 
a favour of either of them ; and at the 
same time, no one would have dared 
to take a liberty. The men thought, 
that in the long dull garrison work 
in India, these two bold lads would 
stand their friends ; and the officers 
thought that they would be good com- 
panions. They were appealed to 
already, in spite of their ignorance of 
duty. The officers had heard that 
they were men who could have done 
anything they chose at the Univer- 
sity ; and the men had heard, possibly 
through the gossip of the regimental 
servants, of their physical accomplish- 
ments, which reports they had now 
seen singularly confirmed. They had 


made a very good start with their 
regiment. 

Both of them were lads who put 
their hand to anything which they 
found ready to it; and they worked 
hard at this shipment of horses for 
two days. At the end of that time 
they were all aboard, and Roland, 
Eddy, and James, were walking be- 
tween deck, stroking the noses of such 
horses as would let them, and congra- 
tulating one another on the success- 
ful issue of their effort. 

In the narrow passage left between 
the larboard and starboard horses’ 
heads, the narrow passage amidship, 
there were only two young men on 
stable guard, who sat on deck, with 
their arms round their knees they 
were nobody at all, and so James; 
Mordaunt thought that there could be 
no harm in making a row with Eddy. 

“Here is a horse with a pink 
nose,” said Eddy; ‘they are all 
beasts, these pink-nosed horses. 
‘Pink nose, seedy toes.’ That is 
rhyme and reason too.” 

“T don’t think you know much 
about the matter,” said James Mor- 
daunt. 

“Well, I never knew a horse with 
a pink nose that could keep his shoes 
on,” said Eddy. ‘And no more did 
you. I know as much about horses 
as you do.” 

‘‘ That is very possible,” said James, 
“butyou bring in your little sciolisms 
in such an offensive manner that it is 
difficult to avoid thrashing you: so 


difficult that I cannot avoid it. In 


fact I am going to do it now.” 

“James, my dear James, remem- 
ber where you are,” said Roland. 

“] will not be always lectured by 
you,” said James. ‘‘ Edward, come 
here.” 

_ Edward not coming, James fell 
suddenly on him, and they fell over 
the stable guard, who was. intensely 
amused and delighted by the whole 
proceeding. Roland interfered, say- 
ing, ‘‘ James, do remember the men, 
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and the fact that you hold Her Ma- 
jesty’s commission. For heaven’s 
sake don’t play the fool like this.” 

Eddy meanwhile, finding James 
too strong for him, had got loose, 
ran up the companion stairs, and 
nearly brought down some one who 
was descending by the run. After 
a few defiances and challenges to 
James, he went on deck, without 
seeing for a moment who it was he 
had so nearly knocked down. 

Allan Gray, unused to shipboard, 
descended clumsily. He had been 
in many queer places, but this was 
the very oddest. A long, well-lighted 
passage, with rows of horses’ heads 
oneach side. Confronting him were 
two young men, one of whom he 
hated, the other of whom he dreaded 
and respected. 

James Mordaunt he hated with his 
whole heart. Worthless, empty, fri- 
volous, cruel, were the best words 
Dissenter and Radical had for Azm. 
With Roland it was far otherwise. 
He respected and dreaded Roland. 
He had wit enough to see that Roland 
had not only ten times his brains, 
but had had ten times his education, 
and had made use of it. And Roland 
was behaving so strangely and so 
recklessly, that he was persuaded that 
Roland had some reserved power. 
The North American Indians give 
free pass to a lunatic, on the grounds 
that he knows his business better 
than they do. Such respect was 
paid to this reckless young Roland 
by young Allan Gray. 

It was inconceivable to him. Ro- 
land, as any one knew, might have 
taken the highest honours at the 
University, might sit in Parliament, 
might be the best man his family had 
ever produced. Lord S had 
talked to Allan Gray about Roland 
at Field Lane, praising him to the 
skies, and lamenting his High Church 
proclivities. Yet what did the puz- 
zled Allan Gray see coming, as he 
thought, to save this young man ? 


Roland, the possible prime minis- 
ter, in blue trousers, with'a scarlet 
stripe down them; with a blue ta- 
tigue-jacket buttoned with one button 
at the throat, but open below, show- 
ing his white shirt. Bareheaded, for 
the between deck was hot; with his 
hands in his pockets, swaying him- 
self to and fro, as the ship rolled. For 
the message had come from the sea, 
and the ship was afloat. This was 
what Allan Gray saw. 

And, in addition, the proud, clean- 
cut, cruel, inexorable head of James 
Mordaunt, similarly attired, looking 
over Roland’s shoulder. The good 
Allan Gray had meant to say all sorts 
of kindly things, but this was forced 
out of him. 

“Is this what your talents and 
education have brought you to, Mr. 
Roland?” 

“Yes,” said Roland. “I am 
going to be a good centurion: a 
thundering good one, too. Eh, 
Jim?” 

“IT am sorry you should cast your 
talents away in such a profession,” 
said Allan Gray. 

“My dear soul, some one must do 
it: or what would become of those 
who stay at home and groan? We 
render your existence possible.” 

“It is hard to see such talents as 
yours thrown away in slaughtering 
your fellow-creatures,” said Allan 
Gray. 

“That would apply to Cromwell, 
as well as to me,” said Roland. 

“Cromwell fought for the Lord,” 
said Allan Gray. 

“TI fight for civilization and the 
spread of the Christian religion, old 
man,” said Roland. ‘ Come, you 
have something more than this to 
say tome. Let us go on deck; we 
must always be friends, mind, come 
what will.” 

“ T am here as a friend,” said Allan 
Gray, as soon as they were on deck. 
‘«IT am come to remonstrate with you 
about going abroad just now, when 
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this suit,is pending between us. My 
case is terribly strong, and I could 
gladly have a compromise. You, 
with your territorial traditions, might 
do great good at Stretton. I know 
nothing of the management of an 
estate. I beg you to pause, if you 
can. It need never come to law if 
you will behave reasonably. I want 
money from the estate for my claim, 
but not for myself, only for religious 
purposes. I swear to you for nothing 
else. You shall stay at Stretton, and 
I would never 
have moved if it were not for my 
poor. Roland, I beg you pause and 
think.” 

“IT have paused and thought,” 
said Roland, very quietly. ‘ There is 
no personal quarrel between you and 
me. Let the matter go which way it 
will. I only go to claim a share in 
what is inconceivably the greatest 
inheritance of modern times, the 
government of 120,000,000 in India. 
What are .our few sheep, under 
Longmynd, compared to them? Go 
to, man, I have longer views than 
you. You, if you live, may gain a 
small property in Shropshire; I shall 
be a satrap of the greatest empire 
which the world has ever seen. 
Would you not change with me, 
Allan ?” 

The wind was screaming and 
booming through the rigging, and the 
lights were dim and blurred on shore. 
The tide was hissing down to the sea, 
while the great ship was heaving 
slightly as though impatient to be 
gone. Close by, sentries in ramparts 
and fortifications, were walking to 
and fro, sometimes challenging — 
throbs of the heart of the greatest 
empire in the world. Gray listened 
and said— 

“ Roland, you are undertaking re- 
sponsibilities which I should not have 
dared to undertake. God prosper 
fou ; to move you from your purpose 
would be ridiculous, I know. I will 
say no more. I shall establish my 


claim, but I think you and yours 
will be none the worse for my doing 
so, Yet, is there no one who could 
plead better than 7?” 

a soul,” said Roland. ‘Go 
away. Don’t say a word more; he 
is listening. Go away, and God go 
with you.” And Gray went. 

“What did that mad fellow with 
thee ?” said Jim, coming up with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Well, he did not ao anything,” 
said Roland; ‘but he showed me 
something.” 

“ For instance?” said Jimmy. 

“Well, he showed me a fanatic,” 
said Roland. 

“Only that. J/’m that. 
he fanatic about ?” 

‘*Good,” said Roland. “ We must 
try to be as good as that man, and 
know the world and our duty as 
soldiers ; and when we are killed in 
some petty squabble in India, Jim, 
our brother-officers will say they 
were thundering prigs, but not bad 
fellows, take them all in all. So you 
see your dinner of glory, my child.” 

“Well, we will eat it together, 
Roland,” said Jim. 

On the bright spring morning Ro- 
land stood on the deck with a tele- 
gram in his hand, which he had read, 
and which he laughed at— 

‘* Miss Evans, Shrewsbury, to 
Cornet Evans, transport ‘ Vigilant,’ 
Chatham. It will all go against 
us. Come back at any risk, and 
compromise. Ethel thinks as I do. 
She wants you to come back very 
much indeed.” 

“TI will come back to you, dar- 
ling,” said Roland to himself. “I'll 
come back to you. We will come 
back to our Ethel some day, Jim?” 

“Possibly,” said Jim. ‘There 
are Eddy and Allan Gray. Good- 
bye, you two.” 

And, indeed, it was good-bye for 
some of them. The screw’ began 
throbbing, and the ship moved reso- 
lutely down the river. Allan Gray 
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and Eddy saw Roland and Jimmy 
standing on the bridge asthey rounded 
the point, and then they lost sight of 
them. Allan Gray for ever—Eddy 
not for ever ; he met them again. 

Poor little Eddy, gallant little 
heart, broke down and cried on his 
old friend’s shoulder. Gray cheered 
him up, as well as he could; but 
Gray’s precious oils (good fellow as 
he was) were apt to break heads, and 
did not mend Eddy’s heart. 

“There she goes!” said Gray, at 
last. 


There she went! A cobweb of 
rigging aloft, and two great white 
funnels, pouring out volcanoes of 
black smoke; seen above the sand- 
hills and the straight lines of the for- 
tifications. So she went, throbbing 
her way down the great river, with 
Roland and Jim on_ board, towards 
the heaving Channel ; towards the 
restless ocean ; towards the vulture’s 
feast in the far Easterly lands. | 

And Allan Gray took off Eddy to 
Field Lane, just to cheer him up with 
a little dissipation. 


TO INA. 


Tue memory of the subtle love 
That underlies thy mellow gaze, 
Comes like some soundless song to move 
My heart to think of coming days ; 
Of coming days, whose phantom forms 
Are sunlit by my love's young joy ; 
Of coming days, whose legion storms 
Afar, the vision of a dreaming boy. 


O love! O time! your royal gift 
Is mine; for out of patience came 


The rich, sweet spirit-hopes that lift 

The soul to thoughts that have no name. 
No name! Oh, shaped by thy young gaze, 

They take the name whose sense is life! 
Upon the front of coming days 

It flashes jewel-like the sweet word—wife! 


O wife! O love! O time! my heart 
Beneath these mighty thoughts grows faint. 
Where art Thou, God? Wilt Thou depart 
And leave me, then, a woman-saint 
To worship, wanting heaven and Thee? 
O come! refine my human love 
With something of divinity! 
’Tis dark below when there’s no light above. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. 


q By A WoMAN. 


GREED on all hands that ser- 
vants are the greatest plagues in 
life—that they are idle, thriftless, un- 
trustworthy, and without more con- 
science than so many black-beetles or 
red-ants; that they break and ruin 
more than they are worth, and in all 
ways within their range damage one’s 
estate and vex one’s soul ; agreed that 
every conceivable screw is shaky in 
the whole fabric of domestic service, 
and that we are all at loose ends 
everywhere—and yet there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. 
For all these years the man has 
painted the lion, and mistresses have 
groaned over the misdemeanours of 
their maids. Suppose we let the lion 
paint the man instead; suppose we 
shift our point of view, and look at 
domestic service through the kitchen 
grating and not from the drawing- 
room window, judging of the life as it 
affects the maid not the mistress. 

Let us remember that the maid has 
no representative in the councils of 
the drawing-room. Like the work- 
ing man in Parliament, she has no 
accredited delegate, and only at the 
best a weak kind of fancy advocate. 
' She has no medium for the declara- 
tion of her wrongs; no voice, no vote, 
no power of class combination save 
in the isolated kitchen to which she 
and may be another belong. Pressed 
by hard want to take service in a 
family which can never be hers, to 
give her life and her life’s worth for 
joys she cannot share, for sorrows 
that do not touch her sympathies, for 
pleasures she must only look at from 
a distance, she is assumed to be just 


so much human energy bought and 
paid for; and her rights, outside the 
primary rights of food and drink, 
clothing and sleeping, are considered 
about as obligatory as the rights of 
the pots she scrubs or the plate she 
polishes. Rights? a servant with 
rights other than those which the 
grace of the mistress allows? rights 
by nature ? rights by condition ? what 
rubbish! No; domestic service is just 
so much moveable slavery—with a 
choice of masters but with a perpetuity 
of serfdom—a chance of change in the 
pattern of the padlock and the fetters ; 
but always fetters, always the padlock. 

Domestic service is a profession 
like others—a profession for the most 
part badly learnt and rashly under- 
taken ; but still a speciality of know- 
ledge to be exchanged for the means 
of subsistence. No one goes to ser- 
vice for enthusiastic love of waiting 
at table, or of boiling potatoes; nor 
from philanthropic desire to help 
others in their duties; and very few 
women would remain in service if 
they could earn their bread by leaving 
it. We see this exemplified in Ame- 
rica, where women have a wider field 
for their labour than they have here, 
and where consequently no free-born 
American woman will be a domestic 
servant, save under the most tremen- 
dous pressure of incapacity to be any- 
thing else. The reason for this re- 
luctance lies, not so much in the cha- 
racter of the work itself, as in the low 
estimation in which the workers are 
held, in the unfriendly manner in 
which they are treated, and in the in- 
adequacy of the arrangement for any 
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future provision. The higher prizes 
of the upper places in grand houses 
are rich enough, and the upper ser- 
vants of grand people are well treated ; 
but, saving these, and a very few ex- 
ceptional cases in the middle-classes, 
domestic service is by no means a 
well-paid profession, and almost in- 
variably a shabbily treated one. 

If, on the one hand, the most igno- 
rant farm-girl thinks herself fit to take 
a situation, without previous training, 
in any capacity that strikes her dull 
fancy, on the other, anything is con- 
sidered good enough for the servants, 
whether they are capable or inca- 
pable, well-educated or ignorant. 
They sleep under the slates, and they 
live below the ground: sometimes 
they sleep below the ground, and 
luxuriate in turn-up_bedsteads 
among the crickets and the cinders. 
Often they are fed sparingly, and 
seldom generously; and their food is, 
as a rule, of a different quality from 
that of the family in the parlour—not 
only in special luxuries, which would 
be fair enough, but in the primary 
matters of daily consumption. . In 
many poorly - found middle - class 
houses, where the wonder is what can 
be further pared down, every article 
of the servants’ food is of a lower 
quality and more stinted quantity 
than that of the family — poor as 
this is; and the only community be- 
tween the half-covered tables is when 
the kitchen receives the remains of 
the dining-room. Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, rice, cheese, and many other 
things, show the distinction of ‘‘ mas- 
ter’s family” and “‘servants ;” and there 
is scarcely a home in England where 
the kitchen shares equally with the 
dining-room. 

In most houses, too, the servants 
are still allowanced according to the 
old scale, in things which were once 
both costly and unnecessary, but which 
are now cheap enough to make a 
wider margin possible with the most 
frugal housekeepers ; and which are 


also food necessaries. But servants 
have yet very often to “find them- 
selves” in coffee, tea, and sugar, as 
in the days when these were exotic 
luxuries by no means necessary in 
the midst of the home-brewed beer, 
the milk, butter-milk, honey, and pre- 
serves supplied to the household with 
the large liberality of old-time house- 
keeping. But this is one of the 
many instances of irrational conserva- 
tism to be met with in society, where 
the form is preserved long after the 
conditions for which it was created 
have ceased. It is a notorious fact 
among servants that their own friends 
live better in their dingy little parlours 
behind. the shop, or in their big bare 
kitchens, than do they themselves in 
the house of middle-class gentlefolks ; 
and ‘going to tea at my aunt’s” on 
Sunday means a small feast far supe- 
rior to any treat given by the mistress 
at home. 

In the two great circumstances 
then of house-life, namely, food and 
lodging, the profession of domestic 
service does not receive specially 
great rewards, and .by no means 
offers inducements for a higher class 
of professors than are at present 
engaged. And what society is cry- 
ing out for with lusty lungs at this 
moment is, a better race of servants 
altogether, of more technical capacity 
and of a higher moral tone. Society 
is not likely to get what it is crying 
for so long as it treats its servants 
as a peculiar people not exactly of 
the same organization as others— 
touched by different feelings—actuated 
by different motives—as “maids” 
rather than women; and destined 
by nature for a life of hardship, 
sometimes positive and always com- 
parative ; sometimes tyrannous and 
always oppressive. 

It seems strange, in this day of 
woman’s clamour for her rights, 
her redress against the tyranny of 
men and the injustice of the law, 
that the claims of the maids against 
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the unfair conduct of mistresses 
do not come in for their share of 
attention. If the groundwork of the 
one is true, so is the other, and if 
women have their griefs as wives, 
so have they as maids ; if mistresses 
find housekeeping not always a bed 
of roses, servants know what it is to 
lie on pillows stuffed with thorns. I 
know that I am preaching now the 
most unpopular doctrine I could 
possibly advocate ; and that all but a 
very small section of women would 
say that servants are only too well 
treated—certainly they would deny 
that any cause of complaint exists. 
But the men do exactly the same 
thing on their side, and laugh down 
our complaints of wrongs which do 
not touch them, and the righting of 
which would be so much of bit and 
bridle on themselves. Ought we to 
wonder at this? Is it not human 
nature to wince at our own pinching 
shoes, but to ignore our neighbours’ 
corns ? do we not all abjure the 
bit but delight in the reins ? 

_ If the material treatment of ser- 
-vants is not very encouraging, the 
moral treatment usually awarded them 
is of a yet more depressing character 
—taking the class as one we all 
want to see raised to a higher tone 
and greater capacity. The better the 
education, and the more noble the 
nature of the mistress, assuredly the 
more generous and considerate she 
will be to her servants. Nodlesse 
oblige ; self-respect demands that you 
respect others ; and, as a broad rule, 
—a margin allowed for individual 
tempers defiant of class regulations— 
a duchess willask a service of her maid 
with grace and courtesy, and thank 
her for it when it is performed, 
while a miserable little snob, aping 
the gentility she neither feels nor 
-knows, will command hers with rude 
impertinence, and hold even the 
coldest acknowledgment beneath her 
dignity to make. The lower section 
of the middle classes, for the most 


part treat their servants with hu- 
miliating rudeness—humiliating to 
themselves, be it remembered, rather 
than to the maids: and in some 
houses, where the master and mis- 
tress have not a single qualification 
of gentlehood, “If you please,” 
“ Thank you,” ‘ Will you do so and 
so for me?” are phrases as little 
likely to form part of the mistress’s 
formula to her maid as a Chinese 
kowtow or an Assamese reverence, 
This does not apply to thorough 


_ gentlewomen by blood and breeding, 


nor to really good and womanly wo- 
men of any station; but it is true of a 
very large class of women who pass 
for ladies according to conventional 
forms of speech, and who would not 
do anything outrageously cruel or 
wicked. They think moral brutality 
to their servants neither one nor the 
other—simply what is allowed by the 
difference between their social condi- 
tions, and what is required as an en- 
gine of good home-government. If 
a younger and less experienced 
woman, of sympathetic nature, and _ 
with an idea that justice and huma- 
nity in the abstract are finer things 
than the conventional injustice and 
inhumanity received as the rule of 
right for the kitchen world—if such 
a one, I say, begins her housekeeping 
on a different plan, and treats her 
maids as human beings and not as 
machines, she has the voice of her 
whole circle against her, and is 
warned, almost threateningly, and 
certainly unanimously, how her inno- 
vation willend. “I tried it in the 
beginning,” one will say, ‘but I was 
obliged to leave it off. I found that 
if I treated my servants kindly, they 
only took advantage of me, and so 
you will find too.” “They are all 
ungrateful wretches,” is the dictum of 
another. ‘ However kindly you treat 
them they will leave you at any mo- 
ment for their own advantage.” As 
if that was such a sin in a state of 
society where every one has to fight 
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for himself, and where no favour is 
shown to the weak—as if a mistress 
would not get rid of her servant 
if she could better herself by the 
exchange—and as if, too, a servant 
who treats her mistress with extra 
consideration, and does for her more 
than the stipulated amount of service, 
is ever considered more than one 
who just scrapes the edges of her 
duty, and does no more than she 
covenanted for. But mistresses, of all 
people, have learnt by heart that old 
copy-book rule, ‘‘ circumstances alter 
cases ;” and they apply it with a will. 

There are two things held to be 
incompatible with domestic service in 
England—personal liberty after work- 
hours, and pleasure, save under jea- 
lously guarded conditions. A ser- 
vant’s life is monotonous and re- 
stricted. It is considered quite enough 
recreation for her if, after a hard 
day’s work, she can ‘clean herself” 
by the evening, and sit down quietly 
to needle-work in the kitchen. Per- 
haps there are two maids, perhaps only 
one maid, to enjoy this inspiriting oc- 
cupation : anyhow it is the maxi- 
mum allowed, and eminently the right 
thing for servants. Even reading, 
save on Sundays, is regarded with 
disfavour by a great many mistresses 
sceptical as to the value of the tradi- 
tional schoolmaster below the dining- 
room floor; writing, if seen, is sure 
to be discouraged—hence in most 
houses the servants’ letters are always 
more or less “on the sly,” and the 
daily post is a daily stratagem; laugh- 
ter, if heard, is rebuked; romping, 
though the maids are perhaps mere 
girls yet, to whom a romp is intense 
enjoyment, is an offence even beyond 
that of laughter ; visitors are forbid- 
den ; followers are the sons of Belial 
and to be steadily refused admission ; 
and to “go out” is ofa certainty to go 
straightway to destruction. Only the 
parlour itself knows how much it 
dislikes and resents the ‘going out” 
of thekitchen. All these enjovments 


then are anathema maranatha; but 
the stitching, which the mistress re- 
fuses for her own part, which she 
puts out at great cost to her husband 
rather than do, or which she turns 
into an amusement by means of a toy- 
machine, she imposes on her maids 
as the only recreation they need after 
they have laid aside the rolling-pin 
and the scrubbing-brush. It has 
been found impossible to maintain 
such a system of life among men, In 
the army and navy, where discipline 
and arduous labour are the very pith 
and marrow of the service, the men 
must have both pleasure and personal 
liberty when their immediate tasks 
are done ; and commanders find that 
they get more work out of them, and 
that the work is more cheerfully and 
therefore more satisfactorily done, the 
more they recognize their right to 
themselves when the demands of the 
service have been fulfilled. But 
women are not broad enough for such 
recognition. They know nothing of 
physiological truths or of mental ne- 
cessities ; and, as I said before, they 
are too tyrannical to allow that ser- 
vants have rights where they are mis- 
tresses. 

Certainly, servants claim their “ al- 
ternate Sundays out” as part of the 
house-law now; and moreover bar- 
gain for periodic holidays, the enjoy- 
ment of which, however, is tremen- 
dously neutralized by the hour usually 
fixed for the return home. To be in 
by half-past nine or ten effectually 
puts a stop to all such amusements 
as the theatre, &c. And yet, grant- 
ing a theatre at all, and that respect- 
able and well-conditioned folks pa- 
tronize it, what special harm is there 
in a servant's spending her holiday 
evening with her friends at the 
Haymarket or the Lyceum? She sees 
only what her mistress and the young 
ladies have seen; and is Columbine 
in her spangled skirts more immoral 
from the gallery than she is from the 
stalls? She or her fellow-servant 
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sits up often enough for master and 
mistress when they go out; would it 
be too much to ask that every now 
and then she might be sat up for 
half an hour or so beyond the usual 
time of going to bed and shutting up 
the house? and so be allowed to join in 
the pleasures which cost, say an hour 
less of sleep, but which cost nothing 


- more subversive of good morals? 


‘‘ Le plaisir fait le coeur'si bon !” says 
Gavarni, in one of his sketches of 
Parisian life. But we in England, 
and more especially we women in 
England, have not learnt this truth, 
and domestic service will be the last 
place where it will be admitted. How 
much it is needed and desired the 
“Sunday out” bears witness, when 
a servant will brave any weather, ruin 
her best clothes, and run the risk of 
an illness, rather than forego her one 
evening of liberty and society. No- 
thing short of absolute physical dis- 
ablement will keep a servant indoors 
on her Sunday out. But the mistress 
learns no lesson by this. She only 
grumbles at girls for being so giddy 
and gad-about now-a-days, and won- 
ders why they cannot stay quietly at 
home and read the good books which 
she provides for the kitchen Sunday 
evening occupation—so much better 
for them than all this going out at 
night—going no one knows where, 
and doing no one knows what! In 
short, every manifestation of the 
social instinct is a fault with servants ; 
and visitors, outings, and followers 
are equally condemned. Yet the 
mistress up-stairs spends haif her life 
in other people’s houses, counting 
visiting as one of her primary social 
duties; and the young ladies flirt with 
all comers, and think life without a 
tame rabbit or two on hand the 
dreariest thing imaginable. 

This follower question is a very 
hard one. Let us just look at it for 
the servant and not as it seems to 
the mistress, who, perhaps not unna- 
turally, dislikes a strange man on the 


premises, and holds herself respon- 
sible for the good conduct and moral 
maintenance of the kitchen. The 
wages of a middle-class servant are 
not sufficiently good to allow of an 
effective reserve fund. She must 
dress well, and all the better since 
the national tendency has gone to 
such a costly restlessness of fashion. 
There are the expenses of her holi- 
days to be met; and what can be 
saved after these from the fourteen or 
sixteen pounds a year which re- 
present good average middle-class 
wages? At most a pound or two, 
which goes at the first change of 
situation, or for the illness of the old 
folk at home, or for the home journey 
which comes once in every two years 
or so, or in presents to her friends. 
What then is to become of her if she 
does not marry ? What has the future 
in store for her? She remembers 
that old phrase “service is no in- 
heritance ;” and remembering it for 
her own sad guidance, can we wonder 
if she wishes to secure a home and 
a protector while she may? Is there 
anything so very unnatural in a 
woman wishing to be kept, to be 
worked for, rather than go on work- 
ing and battling for herself ?—in her 
wishing to be free and her own 
mistress, rather than in service to 
another? Again : servants are mostly 
young women in the very prime of 
life, with all their instincts and pas- 
sions full upon them. They are 
women like their mistresses, and 
desire a home of their own, a good 
husband to support them, to love 
them and whom they can love, and 
little children to call them mother, 
just as Miss Julia and Miss Fanny 
desire the same things in their own 
sphere. But this likeness — this 
identity of nature—is ignored alto- 
gether ; and ladies quote it as a per- 
sonal grievance when a good servant 
has left them to be married, or that 
any servant should wish to be married 
at all, ‘That flirting girl and the 
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baker's man!" Well! and Miss 
Julia and the young dragoon up- 
stairs? Miss Fanny and the favourite 
curate spooning at croquet on the 
lawn? Is it not all human nature 
of the same pattern, a little varied in 
fineness of texture and whiteness of 
thread, but all wrought according to 
the one central design? Mistresses 
think not—and that service, which is 
held by the slender root of an hour's 
ill-temper or a month’s warning, is 
supposed to be sufficiently strong—or 
rather it is thought that it ought to 
be sufficiently strong—to destroy all 
natural aspirations of womanhood, 
and to create a class of voluntary 
celibates for the convenience of wives 
and mothers. 

What is weakness in a mistress is 
wickedness in a servant—the cap- 
tain’s choleric word, and the sol- 
dier’s flat blasphemy, in feminine 
form. The love of dress, the exam- 
ple of which is set in the drawing- 
room—sloth, or even occasional over- 
sleeping, not uncommon in lethargic 
temperaments, when the mistress rises 
at ten and breakfasts at noon—the 
feminine failings of temper which are 
accepted as belonging to the nervous 
organization of the sex in the draw- 
ing-room, but which are hotly re- 
sented when seen in the kitchen— 
as if human nature changes accord- 
ing to the floor on which it dwells— 
none of these infirmities of humanity 
are at any time made kindly allow- 
ance for in the kitchen, where life 
is always expected to be at its best. 
In fact, servants are expected to be 
something very near perfection, and 
to be never caught tripping. With 
a narrower class of education, grosser 
habits of life, and a lower range of 
thought, we look for the nobleness of 
saints and heroines, and are impatient 
of the fracture of a single link in the 
chain of virtue. Read the list of 
questions put by one lady to another 
when sending for the character of the 
daughter of a day-labourer—a hind 


—a jobbing carpenter—or a Spital- 
fields weaver. Good temper, cleanli- 
ness, early rising, sobriety, chastity, 
industry, truthfulness, thorough know- 
ledge of her work yet not objecting 
to be interfered with; willingness to 
do more than she is paid for, under 
the comprehensive head of an oblig- 
ing disposition; meekness, so that she 
will never give back an impatient an- 
swer to an angry mistress, nor even 
attempt to defend herself against an 
unjust charge ; these are the modest 
requirements for a fallible human 
being at sixteen pounds the year. And 
a mistress, with perhaps half these 
qualities missing in her own nature, 
thinks herself “tried” if her maid 
fails in one. But above all, there 
must be meekness of temper, and 
patience under any amount of con- 
tumely or wrongful accusation. How 
much, and how unjustly, so ever the 
mistress may scold, there must be a 
no reply, still less a retort. ‘I never 
allow an answer,” ladies often 
say, with an air of profound right 
reason ; and mistresses themselves 
might take a lesson from the quiet 
dignity of patience demanded from the 
kitchen wench among the cinders, who 
can neither read nor write, and who has 
been brought up in the fields or the 
back-slums. 

And how some women do scold! 
Only women could rate women as cer- 
tain mistresses rate their servants. 
Men would neither bear nor attempt 
anything of the same amount. The 
most intemperate martinet would give 
a volley of abuse, seasoned with a full- 
flavoured oath or two, and then have 
done. But some women are at it all 
day long, with a persistency of ill- 
temper and an activity of perception 
simply amazing. Not a mistake is 
left unnoticed ; not the most venial 
little slip of duty is passed by in 
generous silence; an accident is a 
moral crime — heaven and earth! 
the human hearts that have been 
anguished for the breakage of glass 
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and china, because hands will get 
benumbed with cold, or slippery 
with soap and water! The servant 
alone of all the household must be 
absolutely without fault or flaw ; and 
when she fails, by reason of the 
weakness of the flesh, must bear with 
rebuke for ignorance, for frailty, for 
misfortune, more severe than those 
bestowed by gentle hearts on sin. 

I do not by any means advocate 
that loose indifferentism of manage- 
ment which lets things go rizht or 
wrong as they choose of themselves; 
which has no eyes for dirt, no in- 
stinct of order, no love of method, 
no power of arrangement ; but I do 
say that most women make too much 
fuss over little things, and that al- 
most all are too heavy-handed with 
their maids. You hear them boast of 
themselves, and give advice to their 
juniors, ‘never to overlook a fault 
—it keeps them upto the mark;” but 
I have scarcely ever heard one who 
advocated a corresponding ‘“‘never to 
overlook a merit ;” and I have never 
known one who has praised for good 
as warmly as she has blamed for evil. 
Théy seem #6 take the good as of 
course—as something paid for at the 
month’s end; but the evil, being only 
human and not commercial, is elimi- 
nated from their calculations, and 
resented when it appears. If only 
those mistresses who were without 
sin themselves would cast stones, 
our unhappy servants would suffer 
less than at present from the moral 
lapidation they are called on to un- 
dergo so patiently. But perhaps this 
is asking too much of the mistresses ; 
for is not their flesh also frail ? 

~ There is one difficulty in the man- 
agement of small households not met 
with in large communities, and that 
is the difference between organized 
will and individual command ; which 
too often makes just the difference be- 
tween discipline and tyranny. Large 
communities are under laws which 
affect all alike, and which afford but 


small hope for individual digression, 
for or against; but in the narrow rule 
of an irresponsible home any amount 
of paternal tyranny not illegal can 
be indulged in without restraint. 
And public opinion does not go with 
the oppressed, save when oppression 
becomes such an amount of cruelty 
as brings the offender within the cog- 
nizance of the law. On the contrary, 
those who have hitherto spoken out 
on this subject, go in for a closer 
Strain of service, for a nearer recur- 
rence to bygone sumptuary laws (in 
the matters of artificial flowers, kid 
gloves, crinolines, silk gowns, and the 
like, the common sense basis of which 
is spoilt by the class pride that builds 
up the negative series), for class dis- 
tinctions more clearly defined, and 
for even less allowance of personal 
liberty after the house-work is done. 
A certain lady wrote some letters to 
the newspapers on this subject in the 


early part of last year, and her letters. 


made a little noise atthe time. They 
were aii couched in the same strain, 
that of servauts being a peculiar peo- 
ple, and to be dealt with by laws as 
peculiar as themselves, . But at the 
sametime, those mistresses who would 
bring into our households the spirit, if 
not the substance, of serfdom, ask for 
higher service, and a nobler race of 
workers, 

As society has to go through the 
phase of individual rights into which 
it has lately entered, as we must see 
to the end of the personal liberty 
which we have inaugurated and are 
all trying to push forward, surely it 
would be only ordinary wisdom if 
mistresses would recognize the new 
spirit, and try to secure better ser- 
vants by better treatment. For there 
is nothing in domestic service Jer se 
that should be degrading to wo- 
men of intelligence and independent 
spirit, any more than the work of 
subordination of the army or navy is 
degrading to high-spirited men. It 
is only the estimation in which the 
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workers are held that degrades work ; 
only the treatment they receive that 
lowers the moral character of any 
section of society ; and ladies have it 
in their power to elevate servants and 
domestic service together by respec- 
ting both. Influence goes from the 
higher to the lower ; it does not as- 
cend; and modern complaints of bad 
servants have their rise in the folly, 
the injustice, the tyranny, and the 
haughtiness of bad mistresses. When 
these last are reformed, we shall 
have no more of the first; but not 
till then. 

There is one subject which I wish 
to touch on, and which I know must 
be touched on very carefully—very 
delicately ; and that is the treatment 
of servants when they get into 
“trouble.” Without wishing to lower 
the standard of female morality in the 
least degree, I frankly confess I think 
a servant can be guilty of a worse 
crime than the “trouble” to which 
I am alluding; and given honesty 
and industry—given, in fact, certain 
qualities which render the girl valu- 
able as a servant and loveable as a 
woman—lI, for one, would overlook 
this fault, and help her through her 
difficulty to the best of my ability. 
And I would not discard her. I 
would not, for this one fault, send her 
out perhaps to death—perhaps to 
something worse—to the streets and 
life-long ruin. Ah! how many a 
good, true-hearted girl might have 
been saved if her mistress had been 
her friend — if the mother’s place 
had given the mother’s heart, and 
the cloak of womanly charity had 
been thrown round the poor, erring 
daughter! I know that many pious 


women will hold up their hands in 
horror at this doctrine, and that I 
shall be thought no better than 
the sinners myself; but I think it is 
no bad thing to do as Christ did 
eighteen hundred years ago, and 
make our pitiful forgiveness depend, 
as did His mercy, on the simple need 
of human frailty for compassion. Of 
course I know that it would never do 
for mistresses to treat this offence 
lightly, or to let their servants feel 
that they might sin with impunity ; 
but, having sinned, the mistress has 
then before her either to give the poor 
girl a chance of salvation by her pro- 
tection, or to abandon her to more 
than probable perdition. And I do 
say most earnestly that the plain, 
Christian duty seems to me to be that 
of protection; and that the virtue 
which sends our poor Hagars into 
the wilderness to perish is a cruel 
fetish and no god—a Christian crime 
and no virtue. It is in vain that we 
subscribe to Penitentaries, and Homes, 
and Refuges for ‘soiled doves,” when 
we ourselves, by our hardness, help 
to swell the ranks from our own 
households. The first fatal step can 
be recovered in almost all paths and 
with almost all walkers; but once 
over the edge of the abyss, and who 
shall say there can be salvation then ? 
And what an awful thing it is to 
think that by our own inhuman virtue 
we have thrust a sister's soul down 
into perdition, and destroyed what 
might have been a worthy and a re- 
deemed life! Mercy is not laxity ; 
charity is not indifference to good ; 
and women are not called upon to per- 
secute or to abandon those to whom 
God Himself has offered forgiveness. 
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THE CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


IV._JULES FAVRE. 


ULES FAVRE, deputy for the city 

of Lyons, and Member of the Aca- 
demy, is perhaps the best living type 
and representative of that old violent 
revolutionary spirit which began with 
Mirabeau, and went out, for a time 
only, with Napoleon’s famous ‘“ whiff 
of grape-shot.” He possesses, more 
than any French statesman of the day, 
those qualities which make a man 
dreaded and dangerous in Opposition, 
and reckless in power. He is, indeed, 
admirably fitted to be the assailant, 
fearless, caustic, and keen-tongued, of 
a strong government in power; ever 
ready to attack, quick to see a weak 
point, and restrained by no thought, 
either of expediency or caution. He 
seems to unite in his own character 
many of the various traits which dis- 
tinguished the menof mark in the First 
Reyolution : sometimes he displays the 
bilious and sneering bitterness of 
Robespierre ; sometimes the leonine 
fury and boiling-over of Danton ; 
sometimes the keen thrusts of unim- 
passioned truth which gave Barnave 
his more quiet, but great power over 
his colleagues ; sometimes the care- 
less extravagance of Marat; and he 
sometimes rises almost to that gran- 
deur of infectious eloquence which 
distinguished Gabriel Riquetti Mira- 
beau beyond all Frenchmen of any 
age. Favre is certainly the most 
effective orator in the Chamber, and 
the greatest pleader at the French bar. 
That by no means contemptible sec- 
tion of the community which still 


sighs for the republic, and which hope- 
fully looks forward to its restoration, 
trusts and venerates him beyond every 
other man. He is the hero and idol 
of his own native Lyons; and the 
warm blood of the southern clime 
grows easily hot, whether stirred to 
love or to hate. Paris shows him 
honour when and how she dares ; fol- 
lows him through the streets; greets 
him significantly as he issues from the 
Chamber; points out his house to the 
stranger, and tells you that there lives 
the friend of the people, and the sharp 
particular thorn in the side of the Em- 
pire. And, although he may be rash 
and sometimes malignant—although 
he is often unjustly severe towards 
the Government, and in his bitter- 
ness goes beyond parliamentary 
courtesy and the limits of debate, 
—it must be confessed that there 
are few men better fitted to at- 
tract respect, or to rouse that sen- 
timent of popular enthusiasm which 
in France, of all nations, is so sig- 
nificant and so prophetic. Even his 
personal appearance gives him a first 


_advantage in this respect. No greater 


contrast could exist than that between 
this fierysouthern champion of French 
republicanism, and the official polish 


of Rouher, or the solid constitutional 


figure of Thiers. When he enters 
the Chamber, all eyes, especially those 
of the curious in the gallery, are 
at once turned towards him. His 
tall, straight, nobly built figure, half 
concealed by a heavy cloak — the 
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shoulders and chest broad, the limbs 
compact ; the head erect and having 
an air of defiance and fearless 
audacity ; the square swarthy face, 
with its prominent and firm-set chin, 
its strong straight nose, its thin de- 
termined mouth, and its fierce black 
eyes, rather magnified than concealed 
by gray bushy eyebrows; the high 
square, superb brow, from which the 
thick and rather curly grey hair is 
thrown back over the head in careless 
waves, rising straight from the fore- 
head, and hanging heavy over the ears 
and neck ; the chin bearing a some- 
what long grey beard—Favre reminds 
one of some of the busts of the 
Capitoline Jove, and affords a com- 
manding, even noble presence, clearly 
superior to those who are gathered 
about him. He sits, of course, on 
the extreme left of the Chamber— 
that part where the radical repub- 
licans gather, and which, in the 
present body, corresponds to the 
“Mountain” of the old Constituent. 
He is always there, surrounded by 
that little knot of extreme men who 
are determined, apparently, never to 
miss the chance of a thrust at the 
Emperor, and a sneer at the govern- 
ment which he has set up. The 
faces of Garnier Pages, Nestor of the 
republicans, and ancient member of 
the Provisional Government ; of Jules 
Simon, the philosophic, and of Eugene 
Pelletan, the literary statesman; of 
Gueroult, editor of the Opinion 
Nationale; and of the caustic and 
restless Picard—are to beseen grouped 
about the Lyons’ deputy day after 
day, and their voices are heard at 
frequent intervals, expostulating, de- 
nouncing, and now and then raising 
a perfect uproar in the Assembly by 
the violence of their language and 
the sting of theirsarcasms. To these 
Favre gives the keynote, and they 
catch up its tone with a will. There 
is something Spartan in the stern 
persistency with which the little group 
stand to their posts, defiant of the 


great Imperialist majority, striking 
out bravely for their cause, and un- 
dismayed by votes of censure and 
reprimands from the partisan Pre- 
sident who occupies the chair. Were 
it not for them, the debates of the 
Corps Legislatif would be stupid and 
barren ; they impart such a spice to 
them, and produce so many lively and 
not seldom dramatic scenes, that I 
doubt if even the staunchest Im- 
perialist of the Chamber would be 
willing to miss them from it. 

Favre isin the very prime of life, and 
although his temperament is bilious, 
he has great physical endurance and 
a wonderful capacity for work. But 
he is not a worker in the sense that 
Rouher and Thiers are workers, 
These toil painfully in the dry archives 
of state statistics, and cram themselves 
with the knotty erudition of prece- 
dents and decisions, figures, and 
party history. Favre, in his speeches, 
seems to be rather negligent of these 
practical accomplishments. He rather 
aims to convince by a torrent-like 
rhetoric, by the original powers of his 
mind, by the maxims of abstract 
reason and right, and by appeals to 
the feelings and passions of his 
hearers. But it is probable that his 
main object is not the hopeless one 
of endeavouring to convince his op- 
ponents, or to bring around to his 
views an overwhelming hostile ma- 
jority. He evidently adapts his 
harangue to the understanding and 
the feeling of his own adherents, both 
within and without the Palais Bour- 
bon. He doubtless believes that by 
continual and bitter attacks upon the 
Empire—although they have no effect 
on the majority of his immediate 
audience, or rather, have the effect 
to make them still more hostile to his 
views—he will keep alive the flame 
of republicanism, encourage that spirit 
to persevere and hope, and thus pre- 
pare the public mind for any auspicious 
opportunity which the future may 
suddenly present. Freedom of*the 
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press, it is true, there is very little— 
still the Monzteur prints the debates 
in full, and generally with accuracy, 
and thus his splendid but often fe- 
rociously bitter harangues are carried, 
by the official organ itself, to the re- 
motest frontiers of France. You will 
not hear him speak long before you 
see clearly that his great forte, like 
that of Brougham, lies rather in accu- 
sation than in defence—rather in 
opposition than in the advocacy of 
policy. Joined to a rude and lion- 
like power of denunciation is the 
finest sense of irony which any French- 
man possesses. His command of 
language seemingly has no limit—he 
debates a topic suddenly sprung upon 
upon him with the same ease and 
force as he does one long deliberated. 
He speaks slowly at first, with a cold 
calmness, like a man perfectly sure of 
himself. His manner is lofty, dig- 
nified, and graceful. For the first five 
minutes you are expecting him to 
compliment his opponents, even to 
yield to them, so bland and respect- 
ful to the Chamber is his address. 
Soon there begins to creep into this 
placid stream a fine, hardly percep- 
tible current of irony, which has a 
curious retrospective effect, tinging 
‘all that has gone before with a sar- 
castic meaning, and affording aglimpse 
of the real intent of the speaker. Here 
he displays one great art of the orator 
—he is leading, with consummate tact, 
to the pith and marrow of his speech. 
_ He rises to a very whirlwind of pas- 
sion, striking (in pugilistic language) 
‘‘ right and left,” heaping denuncia- 
tion after denunciation on the Em- 
peror’s policy, arraigning the coup 
d'état in spite of the sharp bell of the 
President ; showing now how the go- 
vernment is wicked, and now how it 
is weak and foolish ; lamenting with 
indignant and red-hot rhetoric the 
abasement of France, and her loss of 
liberty, amid murmurs of applause 
about him, and cries of order from 
the other side of the Assembly. 


Through it all, however, you can 
easily see that he holds full command 
over himself ; that he has raised the 
storm for a purpose, and guides it at 
will. He is by no means an enthu- 
siast who abandons himself to his 
feelings, and lets loose passions which 
he cannot control; although earnest 
and hot in the cause of republicanism, 
he is an artist in his eloquence, and 
broadens or contracts it, lashes it to 
fury, or reduces it to a dead calm, 
in unison with his object and the 
occasion. He is usually careless, 
and not seldom defective, in his logic: 
it is only when it is his task to argue 
a question, in which rhetoric and the 
boiling-over style of oratory will pro- 
duce no effect, that one discovers 
how keenly logical his mind is by 
nature, and how that talent has been 
subordinated to his passion for bril- 
liant display. To produce such an 
effect he will sacrifice all interests— 
his own as well as those of others : 
and this is apparent if you follow 
him into the courts of justice. He 
shines as well in these as in the legis- 
lature. After Berryer, no man was so 
much sought, as legal counsel, as 
Favre. Especially is he the legal 
champion of prosecuted newspapers ; 
those which are summoned for excit- 
ing hatred and contempt of the go- 
vernment, and which get into diffi- 
culty by a too outspoken criticism of 
the Empire; of all whom are aggrieved 
by the stern laws of the present r& 
gime. When he ebtains such a case 
he puts forth his greatest powers. 
He seizes the occasion, thus offered, 
to make a political harangue to a 
court-room crowded to excess by 
eager listeners. The right of public 
meeting is very limited; he cannot 
call together an audience every day, 
in a public hall, and address them on 
the political topics of the time. But 
he may plead in court, and when he 
does, he turns the Imperial courts 
themselves into a political meeting, 
and it is then difficult, even for Im- 
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perial absolutism, to stop him. When 


the Corps Législatif is not in session, 
Favre uses his time in travelling in 
the provinces, going from department 
to department, with the ostensible 
object of pleading the cause of pro- 
secuted newspapers or oppressed citi- 
zens; but it is really an electioneer- 
ing tour. No sooner is it announced 
that Favre is to appear at court, in a 
provincial town, than people hasten 
to devise how to hear him. The 
judges are beset for tickets to the 
privileged places ; a great crowd col- 
lects at the Palais de Justice in the 
early morning, and waits there pa- 
tiently, hours together, until the great 
doors swing open and admit them, 
tugging and breathless, into the hall. 
Those who cannot find a nook or 
corner there, content themselves with 
grouping about the gates, awaiting the 
arrival of the great advocate and the 
‘people's friend.” Presently he drives 
up with his clients; his tall form, 
enveloped in the inevitable cloak, de- 
scends from the carriage, his long 
green bag under his arm ; and forth- 
with there rises a loud murmur and 
some clapping, notwithstanding the 
grim gendarmes, who are filed along 
the square, and the popular loud 
whisper, “ Vive Fules Favre! ami 
du peuple !” greets the patriot’s ear. 
And thus he finds, everywhere he 
goes, a deep, yet almost silent, under- 
current of sympathy, which he every- 
where increases and encourages by 
his very presence ; and thus, in spite 
of despotism, he contrives to show 
himself to the people, and within the 
walls of justice themselves, to make 


himself heard by them, and to propa- 


gate his gospel of revolution. His 
client’s cause is as nothing to him, 
and his client is probably as careless 
whether it is lost or won as is the 
advocate ; the real object is scarcely 
masked; and a triumph has been 
already achieved before the judg- 
ment has been delivered. “He 
draws,” says a French biographer, 


“his enemy into a snare, and then 
crushes him. His words burn and 
lash. He does not persuade—he 
strikes.” 

That Favre lovesa stormy life—a life 
teeming with the turmoilsof party war- 
fare, a life having before it many dis- 
couragements and great difficulties, 
and revelling in overcoming them— 
seems evident ; and such a life he has 
had. He was born of a good Lyons 
family—indeed there are many good 
families of the same name in different: 
parts of France—-on the 31st of 
March, 1809, and is consequently now 
approaching his sixtieth year. He 
had hardly emerged from his teens 
when he found himself the centre of 
a great political commotion, plunged 
into it with all the southern fervour of 
his nature, and found himself an 
actor in a national drama. In 1829, 
or thereabouts, he being twenty, he 
went up to the metropolis to study 
law. Polignac was domineering it 
as chief minister of the never-learn- 
anything Charles the Tenth, and was 
fast driving the country to desperate 
expedients. To desperate expedients 
the country, or rather Paris, came in 
the following year. The young, 
swarthy Lyonnais rushed pell-mell 
into the revolution at the first signal ; 
was seen at the barricades ; hovered 
about the printing-offices ; harangued 
excited crowds with that burning elo- 
quence now so familiar. When the 
Duke of Orleans became the patri- 
archal Citizen-King, Favre was in- 
tensely disgusted; his aspirations 
were then, and always, for a republic 
on the’91 model. He was admitted 
to the bar, and, at once, by the inde- 
pendence of his character, the caustic 
nature of his talents, and the un- 
flinching radicalism of his opinions, 
won a very brilliant reputation. He 
was not slow to use it. He sat down 
in his little room and wrote a petition 
in favour of abolishing royalty, de- 
manding the dissolution of the Legis- 
lature, the extinction of the peerage 
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and the Upper House, and a single 
Chamber, This he sent to the Va- 
tional, a radical paper, and it created 
a great furore, in the midst of which 
he asserted himself to be its author. 
This stroke made, he returned to 
Lyons, and began to practise. But 
he was altogether too restless to stick 
to the conning of briefs and the dash- 
ing off of reports, and soon com- 
menced agitation again among the 
fiery spirits of his own countrymen. 
He went before the courts, and de- 
fended the “ Mutualists,”"—a sort of 
trades’ union of that day—when even 
republican lawyers of old standing 
dared not. The next we hear of 
him, he is arrested at his house 
for being the leading spirit in a revo- 
lutionary secret society. He boldly 


went into. court, received his sentence, 


and as soon as he was again at 
liberty, produced a scathing lampoon 
on the judges who had condemned 
him, in a radical sheet, Le Precurseur. 
The editor being summoned for the 
article, Favre went into court, rose, 
and declared himself the author of 
the piece. He went on in a magni- 
ficent speech, vindicating his cause. 
There was “an intelligent jury of 
his countrymen,” and he was trium- 
phantly acquitted, and forthwith was 
in everybody’s mouth, both at his 
native Lyons and his adopted Paris. 
He had scarcely emerged from this 
difficulty before he was again called 
upon to defend the ‘ Mutualists.” 
This party, which consisted mainly 
of operatives, had been guilty of 
many violences; but according to 
their advocates, the gendarmes had 
provoked them, and had been the 
first to resort to force. While Favre 
was in the midst of his plea, a great 
noise arose outside the court-room: 
and presently a man, severely wounded, 
was brought into the room. He had 
been shot by the gendarmes while 
attempting to raise a_ barricade. 
Favre seized the incident to give a 
greater fervour and effect to his elo- 


quence; but in so doing, he was reck- 
lessly putting himself into great peril. 
The gendarmes were roused toa boiling 
pitch of wrath by the “ Mutualists,” 
who had resisted them, taunted them, 
even shot them; and their anger ex- 
tended to the advocate of their 
enemies. Favre, on issuing from the 
court-house with a little group of 
friends, was set on by the “‘ guardians 
of order,” pursued, and repeatedly 
shot at. It was wonderful that he 
escaped ; but he succeeded in reach- 
ing his house safely, went in and 
fortified it, barricading it in front and , 
back. The gendarmes fired at it, 
and tried to get in; but could not. 
For four days was the stout-hearted 
advocate besieged there, unable to 
communicate with friends, or pro- 
cure provisions. Then the latter gave 
out; Favre had had no sleep; he 
was both fatigued and famished. 
The windows were all broken, and 
through the broken glass the wind 
rushed in unchecked, On the fourth 
day, therefore, rendered desperate, he 
determined to issue from cover, and 
seek the protection of the prefect. 
He went, escorted by a brother and a 
friend, the shots of his enemies 
whistling about their ears as they 
proceeded. The prefect at last gave 
such orders as to make it once more 
safe for him to appear in public. 
But even so serious an experience 
failed to cure him of his agitating 
propensities ; now he turns up before 
the Chamber of Peers, at Paris, who 
are trying the rioters of April °35. 
He is their advocate. He commences 
his address to their lordships by 
declaring himself a republican ; con- 
tinues by saying, ‘‘You have made 
your requisition—behold mine ! Both 
remain affixed to the gates of this 
palace ; and we shall see which will 
last the longest—which France will 
read with most indignation.” He 
was no respecter of persons, and the 
venerable Senate of themonarchy awéd 
him no more than a group of gamins 
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in the Paris streets. In the troublous 
era between 1835 and 1848, we catch 
here and there a glimpse of him, still 
agitating, writing to the papers and 
having conferences with radical edi- 
tors, forming one of the little group 
which was all this while plotting the 
overthrow of the Orleanists, and 
making himself known to, and appre- 
ciated by, such arch-agitators as 
Ledru Rollin and Blanc. It may 
well be believed that the approach 
of the Second Revolution of his ex- 
perience did not find him idle. He 
was one of the most active of those 
who projected banquets as a weapon 
of revolutionary opposition; and in 
the days of February was one of 
those younger leaders of the people 
who seemed to have had committed 
to their care the practical carrying 
out of the theories of the revolution- 
ary sages. Under the Provisional 
Government, which had hardly been 
formed before it split up into nearlyas 
many factions as there were members, 
Favre sided with the radical Ledru 
Rollin, and was doubtless privy to 
that able man’s political designs. He 
was named Secretary-General of the 
Home Department, and thus made 
his entrance into political life as a 
responsible occupant of office. Here, 
however, he showed that he could 
not preserve that dignified impassi- 
bility which office demands; he was 
still the restless and scheming am? 
du peuple from the warm banks of the 
Rhone. While at the Interior he 
issued the famous circular which has 
so often been quoted against him 
since, directing the agents of the 
Provisional Government in the pro- 
vinces “to act vigorously in the 
interest of the new order of things.” 
This was supposed to be designed to 
give the power to Ledru Rollin’s 
party, as the agents were mostly 
radicals, while at that time the Pro- 
visional Government, with such men 
as Lamartine and Arago in it, and 
Cavaignac in prospect, seemed to be 


tending in a conservative direction. 
The Constituent was called together, 
and Favre successfully contested the 
department of the Loire, and took his 
seat in the organizing body as deputy 
for that constituency. Resigning his 
place at the Interior, he soon re-ap- 
peared in the administration as Secre- 
tary General of the Foreign Office— 
but seems to have plunged from the 
frying-pan squarely into the fire ; for 
the Constituent disapproved of his re- 
port on the prosecution of Louis 
Blanc, and disgusted with the failure 
of his attempts at conducting official 
duties, he threw up his secretaryship, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the 
réle of radical deputy in the Assembly, 
Here he was once more in his element, 
and now he exhibited to the gaze 
of the whole nation his full powers of 
eloquence and invective, and estab- 
lished himself as one of the fore- 
most minds of France. He spoke fre- 
quently, and was more often found in 
strenuous opposition to, than in sup- 
port of, the Government ; for Ledru 
Rollin and the ultras had by this time 
lost their game, and the more moderate 
of the revolutionary party was in the 
ascendant. Now and then, however, 
he sustained the executive, and there 
was no man in the Constituent whose 
advocacy the executive more desired. 
On that arena, he met foemen worthy 
of his steel ; and the debates in which 
he engaged were among the most 
splendid for rivalry of eloquence in 
French history. At this time, Favre 
wasseverely reproached by many of his 
own party for the independence and 
angularity of his character, for his irri- 
tability and haughtiness, and the 
melancholy and uncertainty of his 
temper. He could ill-bear contradic- 
tion, and was averse to allcompromise, 
unwilling to join in any policy which 
did not suit him, and to recognizing 
expediency as a motive of action. He 
profoundly distrusted Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte from the beginning ; and 
that prince had not then, and has not 
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to this day, a more bitter and irrecon- 
cilable political foe. On the election 
of President Bonaparte, Favre defi- 
nitely took his place in the extreme 
opposition, and systematically attacked 
every measure and policy of the new 
administration. He was particularly 
zealous in his condemnation of the 
Roman expedition of '49, and on that 
occasion he was supported by a com- 
pact opposition, and by the sympathies 
of a large proportion of intelligent 
France. The Constituent, its work 
done, broke up ; the elections for the 
Legislative Assembly took place, and 
Favre found himself defeated in the 
Loire by the influence of the President. 
Soon after the body met, however, a 
vacancy occurred in his native depart- 
ment of the Rhone, and he was re- 
turned for that constituency. The 
Constituent, and even Paris, had now 
got too hot for the great Jacobin 
leader, Ledru Rollin; he fled, and forth- 
with Favre, his faithful lieutenant, 
assumed command as the leader of 
the “Mountain.” Throughout the 
Republic he continued to battle fiercely 
against the President: when the 
coup d'état took place, Jules Favre at 
once joined the famousinsurrectionary 
committee which tried to resist Louis 
Napoleon, and which did in fact make 
a show of forcible resistance. That 
failing, Jules Favre, disgusted for the 
moment with politics, retired to his 
profession. He was elected to the 
Council General of the Loire-et-Rhone, 
but refused to take the oath to the 
powers that were. He long remained 
for this cause outside the pale of 
public life; but finally, judging that 
he and his party could be more effec- 


tive asan Opposition in the Chamber, 
than outside of it, he consented to 
take the oath of loyalty to the Empire, 


. and at once became deputy for his 


native city, There, battling with all 
his old bitterness and vigour, he has 
been ever since; and in the debates 
on Mexico and Rome especially, has 
found excellent occasions for the dis- 
play of his rasping and denunciatory 
style of eloquence. In private life, 
few French public men bear so pure 
and enviable a reputation. He is 
noted for the uprightness and regu- 
larity of his habits. It is said that 
his only joy and distraction, apart 
from his troublous public career, is in 
his children : on the threshold of his 
home, he forgets and casts aside the 
Chamber and the court-room, and 
finds a fond amusement in mingling 
with his children’s sports. He is dis- 
interested, generous, benevolent in 
an unobtrusive way; and although 
so stern and severe in his public 
bearing, he possesses a tender heart, 
easily moved. 

At the bar, his most notable perfor- 
mance was the defence of Orsini, the 
would-be assassin of the Emperor. In 
literature, too, he has written some 
excellent things, his chief work having 
been written in 1837, entitled ‘Con- 
temporaneous Biography.” In 1867, 
he was elected a Member of the 
French Academy, in conjunction with 
Father Gratry. A brilliant and dis- 
turbed future seems still before him ; 
and should the Empire fall during 
his lifetime, we may be sure that 
Jules Favre will be discovered to 
have taken no inactive part in the 
event. 
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[* discussing the present state of 

the Drama, writers have hitherto 
confined their strictures and illustra- 
tions almost entirely to the Metro- 
politan stage, omitting all considera- 
tion of the Provincial—the very heart 
from which the former draws its life’s 
blood—and upon the condition of 
which must depend the health or de- 
cline of the body corporate. It is 
the object of the writer of this 
article to supply the omissions of 
his predecessors, and offer a few re- 
marks, from an actor’s point of view, 
upon the Drama in 1869. 

The country is, or was, the manu- 
factory in which the raw material is 
prepared for the London market. 
There has been a great falling off in 
the raw material of late years. Men of 
social position, gentlemen and scholars, 
men of the Kemble, Young, Macready, 
Charles Mathews, Charles Kean type, 
men destined by disappointed parents 
for the pulpit or the bar, are no longer 
allured by the fascinations of the 
stage. The ranks of the profession 
are now usually recruited from the 
lowest of middle-class and artizan 
life, and less respectable sources : 
a second-rate clerk, or a linen- 
draper’s assistant, is with few excep- 
tions, the nearest approach to a gen- 
tleman that the footlights can attract. 
Stage-managers have to teach such a 
recruit, not only the technicalities of 
his calling, but also the English lan- 
guage, and the common deportment 
of respectable society. To this would- 
be interpreter of Shakespeare, the 
letter H isa fons asinorum that he is 
years in crossing, and Lindley Murray, 
an author as unknown as Confucius. 


In the present age there are so many 
openings for young men of talent and 
education, that the theatre does not 
present sufficient attraction or remune- 
ration to those who are calculated to 
adorn it. The glitter of the foot- 
lights cannot in their eyes compensate 
for the low-bred insolence of the 
lower, or the supercilious tyranny of 
the higher class, of managers. The 
profession is too precarious, too 
dependent upon the caprice of the 
employer. The actor is frequently 
brought a journey of hundreds of 
miles, and a fortnight afterwards, 
either from some imaginary dislike up- 
on the part of the manager,—perhaps, 
as in a certain West country town, a 
bevy of old women who regularly sit 
in judgment upon new-comers give an 
adverse verdict,—or mayhap, from a 
sudden falling off in the receipts, he 
is coolly informed that his services 
will be dispensed with a fortnight from 
that date. I have not space to enu- 
merate the many other annoyances to 
which he is subject, among which, not 
the least to an educated mind is having 
to commit to memory the nauseous 
rubbishimported from East-end houses 
and the scarcely superior ‘‘sensations” 
of the West-end, which form the prin- 
cipal attractions of country play-bills. 
There is very little in such a life to 
attract the refined. 

It has been said, and truly, that the 
stage has become a refuge for the des- 
titute. If aman be cursed with in- 
dolence, he fancies (wild hallucina- 
tion!) that there he can luxuriously 
indulge his weakness. If he be 
kicked out of his own trade, he will 
take up that of actor. 
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There is a class of adventurers 
known to the theatrical world by the 
uncomplimentary sobriquet of ‘ swin- 
dling managers.” These men usu- 


ally speculate in what are called 


bad towns ; that is to say, towns in 
which the theatre does not receive 
sufficient patronage to pay expenses. 
Having much difficulty in gather- 
ing companies, they are only too 
eager to secure the voluntary services 
of any low amateurs with which the 
place may be infested. These un- 
disciplined dens, in which the words of 
the author are never spoken, being 
agreeable to the tastes and habits of 
such aspirants, they presently pass from 
the ranks of the volunteers to those of 
the regulars, and henceforth assume 
the title of actors. As for the ladies, 
it is becoming quite the mode to de- 
velop actresses from the ballet. Their 
after-careers are various : some, after 
filtration, drop into good theatres ; and 
here and there an individual may be- 
come sufficiently purified in the pro- 
cess to attain a respectable, or even 
first-class position ; but such are rare 
aves. But, for the honour of the 
profession, too many are found in 
such establishments in their pristine 
impurity, seedy-looking, stale tobacco- 
smelling, short-pipe-smoking men, who 


waste every moment they are not com-- 


pelled to give to actual attendance to 
the stage, lounging about a second-rate 
public-house, ‘‘prossing,” asthey callit, 
for treats. These men neverstudyaline 
of their parts, but trust to what they 
can cram at night between scene and 
scene, a process which results in 
clothing a few of the author’s ideas 
in their own meaningless and ungram- 
matical jargon, and which is known 
amongst them by the cant phrase of 
“ponging.” A too liberal treat, that 
incapacitates them even from “ pong- 
ing,” is the usual termination of their 
engagements. The women of this 
class, poor miserable creatures who, 
attracted to the footlights by heaven 
knows what inducement, would have 


found a happier and more genial | 


sphere in domestic service, are more 
deserving of pity than condemnation. 

This is the coarsest and most worth- 
less of the raw material, and, I am 
happy to say, the least ‘abundant. 
Stage-struck mechanics, clerks, and 
shopmen, with an amount of educa- 
tion not worth mentioning, afford the 
largest supply. If you would find 
gentlemen, you must seek among the 
veterans of the stage; amongst the 
rising generation you will search in 
vain—the genus is unknown. There is 
one more sample of the raw material, 
the moneyed snob and the lady who 
keepsabrougham—of whom hereafter. 

There are three ways by which the- 
atrical engagements are obtained. By 
personal application, through adver- 
tisements in the ‘‘ Era” newspaper, or 
through agents, who act as middle- 
men between the actor and the mana- 
ger. These gentlemen conduct their 
business after the style of the Register 
Office ; there is to be paid a booking- 
fee, and a percentage on all situations 
obtained through them. Amateurs and 
novices are their especial pets, being to 
them the most profitable commodity in 
the market. In the first place, they pay 
a larger booking-fee than regular pro- 
fessionals ; secondly, they are mulcted 
of a heavier percentage; thirdly, 
they give a bonus occasionally ; and 
lastly, from their inefficiency they 
are continually losing situations and 
requiring new ones, and conse- 


quently repeating the pecuniary” 


formula.* Every such person repre- 
sents a small income to an agent. 
Men and women of talent and posi- 
tion are frequently suffered to re- 
main idle for weeks and months 
together, while stage-struck youths 
and girls, with no earthly recommen- 
dations save good suits of clothes, 
diamond rings, gold watches and 
plethoric purses, fill situations for 
which those are admirably fitted. 


* The e at the St. James's Theatr 
fully bears out these strictures. 
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Formerly, when a lady or gentleman 
entered the profession, he began his 
labours in a subordinate position, and 
as his talents developed, rose step by 
step, until he attained a leading one. 
During his noviciate he had oppor- 
tunities of seeing and studying good 


models in the experienced artistes who © 


ranked above him, and by the time 
he had reached the top of the ladder 
was thoroughly trained in his art. 

In the old times an actor usually 
made his début in a barn; and in 
that era of stage-coaches, when even 
the wealthy did not visit London 
more than once or twice in a lifetime, 
these performances, patronized by all 
the gentry of the neighbourhood, 
were infinitely .more respectable than 
many that are now given in gilded 
theatres, and displayed talent not too 
frequently to be found now-a-days 
even in the Metropolis. From this 
stage the young aspirant passed into 
the smaller circuits, such as Rochester, 
Worcester: here his education began 
in earnest, here he was thoroughly 
grounded in the round of the legiti- 
mate drama; his brains were not 


distracted, nor his style vitiated by 


a continuous and never-ending series 
of new plays ; a few old melodramas 
of the Castle Spectre, and Raymond 
and Agnes type, were the only varia- 
tions from pure comedy and tra- 
gedy. The third step was to the 
Norwich or York circuit, then to 
Bath, and ¢hen only to London. In 
each theatre he played the same round 
of characters : thus, when he made his 
debut at Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den, he was mellowed, matured and 
studied, he did not exferiment upon 
a new part, he appeared in an old one, 
of which he knew every point ; every 
gesture, every tone, every look, had 
been weighed, pondered over, and 
tsied many a time previously. In- 
tead of a cloudy outline, he pre- 
sented to the audience a perfect work 
of art. 

At the opening of each season of 


the Patent Theatres, young provincial 
actors and actresses were brought to 
town and suffered to essay a leading 
part. If successful, they took an ade- 
quate position ; if they failed, they re- 
turned into the country for further 
study. 

In his early career, Brooke was 
invited by Macready to appear at 
Covent Garden as Othello, he was 
even underlined, but was too timid to 
appear ! What a lesson for our 
summer tragedians ! 

In this school were trained all the 
great actors and actresses of the past 
age and the old ones of the present. 

As a comparison to this picture of 
former days, we will present one of 
1869, and show how the Jées¢ class 
who now adopt the profession are 
trained. A lady or gentleman having 
a little money and a taste for the 
stage pays a certain sum to some 
well-known actor, who advertises 
that ‘he prepares ladies and gentle- 
men for the stage”"—to be ¢aught to 
act—that is to say, to be instructed 
in the words and conventional busi- 
ness of half a dozen great parts. 
This achieved, the modern aspirant, 
either through private interest or by 
paying weé/ an agent, procures an 
engagement. Furnished with a hand- 
some wardrobe, and disdaining the 
old-fashioned system of beginning at 
the bottom of the ladder, he or she, 
as the case may be, springs at once 
to the topmost round, and the first 
time she stands before the footlights 
stands there as the principal figure. 
While her efforts are confined to 
those parts into which she has been 
parroted, she will pass muster to all 
but the professional eye ; but the first 
time she steps beyond this limited 
réle, it is a painful exhibition. Her 
money and her wardrobe, two all- 
powerful merits in managers’ ‘eyes, 
save her from dismissal. In the 
course of time, by mere practice, she 
picks up a kind of experience; but it 
is unsound and meretricious, A pro- 
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fession thus learned is like selecting 
a chorus in Euripides for a first 
lesson in Greek, 

In Londonthe drama is undoubtedly 
in the most flourishing condition ever 
known, thanks to the influx of country 
visitors, which increases yearly. 

In the provinces, theatres have de- 
creased. In the West, Bath, Bristol, 
Exeter, and Plymouth are the only 
towns in which a season can be made. 
Barnstaple, Taunton, Bridgewater, the 
Cornish towns, and many others are 
not visited by a company once in five 
years. In the East, Norwich and 
Yarmouth stand alone. Of twelve 
theatres which formed what was 
' known thirty years ago as Fisher's 

Circuit, not ome remains. The same 
‘may be said of the South. Brighton, 
Portsmouth, and Southampton re- 
represent that division, while Bir- 
mingham and Nottingham are the 
sole surviving respectable theatres of 
a long list in the Midlands. The 
very buildings are converted into 
warehouses, chapels, or rotting to 
decay. The North, however, is a 
notable exception to these unfavour- 
able statistics. There theatres have 
largely increased ; yet, putting aside 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, they 
are almost solely patronized by the un- 
educated classes, for. whose delecta- 
tion the worst class of drama is pro- 
vided. 

Throughout the provinces theatrical 
audiences have deteriorated ; the pit 
audience of to-day was the gallery 
audience of thirty years back ; the old 
pit is banished by the stalls, the occu- 
pants of the boxes are well-dressed 
ignoramuses, and the educated are 
only seen on special occasions 

These effects may be attributed to 
various causes. Low prices have ad- 
mitted roughs and disorderlies, and 
driven away the refined; grasping 
and penurious managers have ca- 
tered for the vitiated tastes of the 
vulgar alone, while the railroads 


have brought all classes into such 
close and frequent communication 
with London that they have ample 
opportunities of seeing every novelty 
_at first-hand, which renders them in- 
different to the crude and shabby 
imitations presented in their native 
towns. Late dinners, the daily in- 
creasing love of opera, concerts, mis- 
cellaneous entertainments, subtract 
numbers from the higher class, while 
concert-halls and singing-rooms are 
equally attractive to the middle and 
lower orders. Thirty years ago the 
theatre was the only amusement in 
the provinces, now it is one of many. 

Forty years ago the theatre was an 
institution ; its sayings and doings 
were subjects of universal discussion ; 
it was the standard of oratory and 
pronunciation ; clergymen and _bar- 
risters did not disdain to take lessons 
from the stage; a new play was an 
event; hundreds, thousands would 
crowd to hear how a great actor would 
pronounce certain words; a change 
of prices excited all London to riot ; 
the respective parties of Kean and 
Kemble were as virulent as Whigs and 
Tories ; the farewell of a Siddons was 
a national bereavement, Who takes 
the pronunciation of the stage as a 
guide now? A new drama is a less 
interesting subject than the weather ; 
nobody cares whether Mr. Phelps 
says aches or aitches; if Mr, Buck- 
stone raised the price of his stalls to 
eight shillings, people would either 
pay it quietly or stop away, but it 
would raise no excitement. 

There may have been objections to 
the old Patent Theatres, but they at 
least concentrated dramatic talent, and 
rewarded artistes who diligently studied 
the highest branches of their art. Per- 
haps the abolition of the monopoly 
enjoyed by those favoured houses has 
done more than aught else towards 
the destruction of the legitimate 
drama. 

It may appear a paradox that, in 
an age in which Shakspeare is uni- 
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versally read and understood, when 
the poorest may obtain a copy of his 
works for a shilling, that the repre- 
sentation of his plays should, nine 
times out of ten, prove a failure. It 
is precisely because he is read and 
understood that the public do not care 
to see him acted. Formerly the actor 
stood in the same relation to Shak- 
speare’s plays as the monks of old did 
to the Bible. The multitude knew 
no more of them than the interpreter 
chose to present ; it had no ideal of 
its own, no standard apart from the 
stage by which to judge ; the merits of 
one actor were simply tested by those 
of another. Perhaps with Betterton, 
Garrick, Kemble, Siddons, and Ed- 
mund Kean for expositors, the public 
rather gained than lost by its igno- 
rance ; for Shakespeare greatly acted 
is far greater than Shakespeare read 
in the closet. We have no such 
interpreters; every man of intellect 
interprets the poet for himself, not 
in the actor’s sense of an arbitrary 
reading of certain passages, but 
in the universal application of his 
mighty genius to the eternal princi- 
ples of humanity. With mediocre 
representatives of his greatest crea- 
tions, and grossly ignorant mouthers 
for the subordinate parts, the educated 
prefer studying the author at home; 
where if he lacks the vitality and 
realism of the stage, unlettered bar- 
barism does not step in to destroy 
ideal poetry. 

And yet a question arises whether, 
if we could call back the genius that 
once vivified the legitimate drama, we 
could restore its popularity. The li- 
terature of the day is the lightest of 
light reading ; the very novels of our 
fathers are voted heavy. It is the 
hardest working age the world has 
ever known, and its amusements 
are proportionately light. A man 
will now get through more brain- 
work in a day than his grandfather 
would in a week. As a natural con- 
sequence, when his labour is done he 


is exhausted in body and mind; the 
slightest intellectual tension is irk- 
some; he requires some recreation 
light and exhilarating. The modern 
stage provides the requirement by 
dramas that please the eye with their 
scenery, and never arouse a higher 
faculty than curiosity ; or by burlesques 
whose absurdities, sparkling singing 
and dancing, and all-pervading fun, 
provoke the healthy exercise of laugh- 
ter. “But all this is far from enhanc- 
ing the dignity of the drama. 

In the place of good actors and 
good dramas, managers give the pub- 
lic good scenery and: accurate cos- 
tumes. There is a great deal written 
against what is called ‘theatrical up- 


holstery,” and the undue prominence . 


given to the painter, mechanic, and 
costumier. Why is it? Because the 
painter and mechanic at least are ar- 
tistes in the true sense of the word, 
and the actors are not. Would Gar- 
rick’s Macbeth have been  over- 
shadowed by the scenic accessories, 
and antiquarian research of a Prin- 
cess’s revival? No; they would have 
formed but the gilded frame which 
enshrines a Raphael. If the specta- 
tor’s mind is distracted from the crea- 
tions of the poet by those of the 
painter, it only proves the inefficiency 
of the exponent. The attention is ever 
attracted to the most striking object of 
agroup. The prevailing passion for 
stage-effect is but a phase of that art- 
love which is gradually pervading all 
ranks of our civilization. The age of 
ugliness is passing away; the eye 
must be pleased in all things, in our 
buildings, our furniture, our books, 
our cups and saucers, plates and 
dishes, the simplest articles of domes- 
tic use must be fairly fashioned. 

For the quality of the written 
drama the public are as much to 


blame as the managers, who simply. 


supply what their patrons demand. 
The managers might certainly adopt 
the more dignified course of endea- 
vouring to raise the public taste, but as 
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such experiments usually conduct indi- 
viduals to the Bankruptcy Court, why 
we should not judge them too se- 
verely. No one, however, can accuse 
them of rashness; they go with the 
stream meekly enough. Were an un- 
known author possessed of the genius 
of a Shakspeare, the probability is 
that he would not get a play read 
unless he were a member of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. The 
Stage offers no encouragement to ta- 
lented men; but if it did, would their 
lucubrations succeed in the present 
state of public taste? I fear not. 

If the regeneration of the drama 
lie rather in the hands of the public 
than in those of the manager, yet is 
the manager responsible for the short- 
comings of the actor. The talent of 
an artiste is at present the last con- 
sideration. With one lessee the size 
gud non is a gentleman who can in- 
vest money in the establishment, or a 
lady whose friends can afford to rent 
private boxes. Another will not en- 
gage a man unless he has a pretty 
face to attract the women, or a lady 
unless she has good calves for the 
opera-glasses of the stalls; never mind 
about the brains, if the leg be well 
developed—such incumbrances never 
enter the heads of modern managers. 
A third, being an actor himself, will 


only engage such as setve for foilsto his 


own mediocrity. There are still many 
good actors on the London stage, and a 
few eminent ones; but their efforts are 
marred by the gross incompetency of 
those who, by a pleasant fiction, are 
said to support them. The companies 
thus formed may be compared to an 
ornament in which three or four dia- 
monds are surrounded by a setting of 
brass, the value and beauty of the 
first being marred by the worthless- 
ness of the last. 

Under such auspices we can 
scarcely wonder at the lamentable 
lack of enthusiasm among young ac- 


tors, who are too apt to regard acting 
as a mechanical calling, merely repre- 
senting so much per week, and that 
individual the clevetest of the body 
who can manage to take least pains 
and do the least work. In no pro- 
fession can good artistes be thus pro- 
duced. 

We require a better class of mana- 
gers, both in town and country—men 
who, without being thriftless.enthusi- 
asts, would mingle someconsiderations 
of art with £.s.d.;men whowouldtreat 
educated actors as gentlemen, and not 
as servants; men who would labour 
to elevate the profession in the public 
esteem. We require training-schools, 
in which the neophyte may obtain 
some knowledge of his calling, and 
thus save the public, of the large 
towns at least, the painful exhibitions 
of incompetence with which they are 
nightly inflicted. 

Why should there not be founded a 
college or institution, presided over 
by competent judges, who should test 
the efficiency, both educational and 
artistic, of dramatic aspirants, and 
grant certificates according to abi- 
lity? A noviciate could be passed 
through in the smaller theatres; after 
which the novice could come up for 
examination. If not sufficiently profi- 
cient to pass, let him or her be sent 
back for further study and practice. 
Let no managers of first and second 
class theatres, either in town or 
country, engage any artiste who did 
not possess this certificate. Such an 
institution would revolutionize the pro- 
fession; it would sweep away igno- 
rance and incapacity, bring forth true 
merit, and raise the stage to the high 
and intellectual position it justly claims. 

Having considered, as far as space 
will allow, the past and present con- 
dition of the Stage, a future paper 


will be devoted to a consideration of © 


the Drama past and present. 
B. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


By THE LATE SAMUEL LOVER. 


HE heartiness of an Irish wel- 

come is proverbial; the guest 

is requested to “make himself at 

home.” Another favourite phrase of 

the host is, “just consider my house 
as your own.” 

Jaded with professional toil, sick 
of city ceremonial, how welcome 
were the careless idleness and free- 
dom of social intercourse which I ex- 
perienced west of the Shannon! My 
Galway friend was a striking speci- 
men of Irish irrepressibility and irre- 
sponsibility. “Get up when you like,” 
said mine host, bedown when you 
like, take any horse out of the stable 
you like, and what gun you like, and 
what dog you like, and what fishing- 
rod you like, and the gamekeeper or 
any hangers-on about the house you 
like, in short, do what you like, or 
I'll make you.” 

This truly Hiberniar form of insist- 
ing upon my having my own way made 
me laugh, partaking so largely, as it 
did, of that whimsical figurativeness 
of speech redolent of the sod; but the 
kindly importunity of my host, in urg- 


ingmeto what he considered enjoyment, 
was so pressing that I could not find it 
in my heart to resist his entreaties. 

However, the result of all this was 
that my health was thoroughly re- 
established; I felt myself again en- 
abled to undertake my professional 
duties, though my hospitable friend 
strongly remonstrated against such a 
rash resolution, which he said was 
nearly as bad as committing suicide 
just as I was getting well—just as I 
was beginning to enjoy—to turn my 
back on the rural delights, and go 
again into the fog of the city. Oh! 
it was murder! Well, if I would 
have my own way, at all events there 
must be a farewell dinner before my 
departure, “‘Or I had better say 
rather,” added my host, ‘‘ we'll give 
you a wake before you bury your- 
self.” And a rollicking dinner there 
was; and I wrote a song for the occa- 
sion, which was right well received 
by the jolly fellows who first heard it. 
If ever it is published, and readers 
like it half as well, I shall be satisfied. 
Here it is :-— 


DIARY OF A DUBLIN INVALID. 


Poor PETER went down 
A sick patient from town, 
To his cousin, the sheriff of Galway, 
Who promised a cure, 
Quick, pleasant, and sure, 
For he promises made in no small way. 
“Now, Peter,” says he, 
“‘ Just listen to me, 
You must take my advice, and I'll stake you 
A dozen of wine, 
i ; That your will shall be mine— 
But do what you like, or I'll make you. 
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“You say you don’t drink— 
More’s the pity, I think, 
; | So, just for a season, you'll try it; 
A dozen or two, 
*Mongst a choice jovial few, 
Is a gentleman’s share—who'll deny it ? 
Don’t think of your head— 
*Tis by hearts we are led, 
That’s philosophy sound that I spake you; 
So give your heart rein, 
Put a curb on your brain— 
But do what you like, or I'll make you, 


“You say you can’t fish, 

Tho’ you woundily wish 

You could land a fine trout or a salmon; 
.You're afraid of wet feet-— 
That objection I'll meet 

- With this simple remark—'tis all gammon! 

Wet feet, I’ve no doubt, 
Are a cure for the gout, 

But should wet to the knees overtake you, 
Plunge in to the hip, 
For the deeper the dip, 

The safer from cold it will make you. 


“ You say you can’t shoot, 
But I'll bet you to boot, 
I'll make you a marksman in no time; 
Don’t show your surprise 
When the coveys arise, 
But take quiet aim upon slow time. 
For if you shoot fast, 
It may turn out the last 
Of poor Dash, who to sporting will take you; 
So I hope you'll aspire 
With some coolness to fire, 
But do what you like, or I'll make you, — 


“You say you can’t ride 

O’er a fair country side, 

Nor keep up with our fellows so thickset ; 
I'll give you a nag 
That is great at a drag, 

And safe for a cram through a quickset; 
Don’t care for the scratches— 
I’m potent in patches 

To heal all the spots that may ache you; 
So to-morrow, my boy, 
You must mount Corduroy, 

But do what you like, or I'll make you, 
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“IT see you look hard, 
When we turn up a card, 
Or throw for a handful of guineas; 
A smart fellow knows 
Why he cuts or he throws— 
To lose is the province of ninnies; 
You'll be here in the way 
Of some nice little play, 
Not enough for to make or to break you, 
If you take an odd fist 
At ecarté or whist— 
But do what you like, or I'll make you. 


You say you can’t spake, 
But I’ve named you to make 

A speech on the hustings for Needham; 
The Central Committee 
Have named you the witty 

Upholder of power against freedom. 

A row is expected— 
But you'll be protected, 

The Lancers to barracks will take you ; 
If the mob take to stones, 
Doctor Jones can mend bones— 

But ao what you like, or I’ll make you.” 


Poor Peter he fuddled, 
He fished and he puddled, 

And three times a-week, too, he hunted. 
In dreams some stiff leap 
Interrupted his sleep, 

As, mounted on nightmares, he grunted. 
He played and he lost, 

As he knew to his cost, 

And was hiss’d on the hustings, a “ blue” man. 
For this given-up of doctors, 
And looked-for by proctors, 

Went back to the city a new man. 


So, boys never shrink 
From your sport or your drink, 
On these cardinal comforts rely, boys, 
And be sure don’t forget, 
There’s no danger in wet-— 
The fatal mistake’s to be dry, boys. 
So, push round the jorum, 
Hang city decorum, 
Its rules, made for fools, d. 1 take them, 
When sick men come here, 
They'll be cured, never fear— 
When they do what we like, or we'll make them. 


FALSE COLOURS. 


By ANNIE THoMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CRANWICH RECTORY... 


A GOODLY portion of this story 

which has just been told flashed 
back upon Cecile’s mind that day, 
when her guests “had gone and her 
husband had started off again to see 
his patient. That portion which she 
thought of least was the after-part 
which Mr. Blayne had played. And 
this was natural enough, for she had 
not been nearly so much interested in 
his “ brief madness—his summer ro- 
mance” as she had been in her own, 
He had asked her to marry him, 
apologizing almost both to her and to 
himself for his apparent inconsistency 
in doing so, after having seen so 
forcibly what fell obstacles there were 
to her marrying his friend. He had 
asked her to marry him, and she had 
refused carelessly enough, for her 
mind and her heart were still full of 
the other man who had gone away in 
bitterness. 

But now, after all these years, she 
thought of him very kindly. He had 
done nothing mean and underhand. 
She had never felt him to be con- 
temptible throughout the transaction. 
He had done what his reason and 
hers both judged to be right about 
his friend. And if he had been less 
wise and _ self-controlled afterwards 
about himself, what woman could 
blame him forthat? ‘TI really should 
like to see him again—TI hope Arthur 
will tell him who I am,” she thought. 
Then she went on to hope something 
else—namely, that hiS memories of 
her would be kindly enough to in- 


duce him to see a good deal of her 
down in this country solitude. “He 
must be quite an old bachelor now, 
poor man; Arthur and I will enliven 
him,” she thought, graciously ; ‘ seven 
or eight miles in the country is no- 
thing when an agreeable man is at 
the end of them.” 

The subject occupied her thoughts 
to the exclusion of that other one 
which had been paramount before. It 
was not until she had been alone 
several hours that she remembered 
that she had forgotten to find Mrs. 
Hepburn’s visit the trying thing she 
had always intended finding it. After 
all, to the best of us there is some- 
thing soothing in the misfortunes of 
our friends. Cissy did not dislike 
Amelia Hepburn the more for being 
a little unhappy and discontented. 

It was late before Arthur Scorrier 
came home that night. When he did 
come, a new turn was given to the di- 
rection of his wife’s thoughts. The 
seeds of a good wholesome ambition 
—of ambition for her husband to 
succeed and to shine in his pro- 
fessional career—were sown in her. 
“‘ How is the poor man who is hurt?” 
she asked, and he answered— 

“Worse, dear—as bad as he can 
be ; I have telegraphed for Doctors 
and ” (mentioning two 
great physicians, whose opinions in 
surgical cases were regarded by the 
faculty as all but infallible), and I must 
be over at Cranwich again by six in 
the morning to meet them. 

«Then get your rest now, Arthur,” 
she said, her eyes sparkling with plea- 
sure, though she was sorry too for the 
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poor stranger's pain; ‘won't it bea 
great thing for you to be in sucha 
case with them ?” 

“I hope it may—I think we shall 
save him,” he said, gravely. 

“And then your name will be made, 
and you will have a wider sphere 
and higher interests than you have 
down here, and I shall rejoice in it so 
for your sake.” 

“My dear, hopeful little wife,” he 
said, fondly, ‘‘thank you for the pro- 
phecy ; but if my work is to be here 
for years, Cissy, help me to do it 
heartily, will you?” 

“That I will; but it will not be 
here for years ; you must soar: now 
get your rest, Arthur. I want you to 
go to it fresh and strong in body and 
mind to-morrow morning.” 

“Tell me how you have got over 
your first day in your new home, 
Cissy ; has it been long and hard ?” 

‘‘No, it hasn't,” she answered, 
promptly, forgetting in the new ex- 
citement of high hope for her hus- 
band, how long and hard it had been ; 
“it has been new, you know, and I 
like new things.” 

“ Only this morning you were sing- 
ing pzans for the prospect of peace it 
opened to you,” he said, laughing. 

“That was this morning. I am 
always more peacefully inclined in the 
morning ; now it’s night, and I’m 
alive and tingling with the conviction: 
that there is an immense deal to be got 
out of the world, and that I am justi- 
fied in wishing to get all I can. Oh,. 
I forgot to tell you—Mr. Hepburn. 
was so funnily sentimentally kind to 
me to-day. Asked to kiss me on my 
forehead for the affection he bore you. 
I believe he must have been in love: 
with your mother when they were 
young, and so cherishes you for her’ 
memory’s sake, instead of for your 
father’s, as he pretends.” 

“My mother and he never met in. 
their lives,” Arthur said. And then. 
he told the story of the “ morbid. 
fancy,” and how it had been born. 


«What will he do when your mother 
comes to pay us a visit? for though 
she doesn’t like me, she will come and 
visit us, I hope ; he can’t be so silly as 
to shut himself inside the park walls.” 

‘He will go away probably for a 
while. It does strike me as incon- 
gruous that an old man should so 
prominently obtrude a back-thought 
of an old college friendship into every- 
day life in this way.” 

“Or, your father must have been a 
wonderfully fascinating man;. what 
was he like, Arthur? have you any 
likeness of him?” Cissy asked. 

‘““No; photographs were not in 
those days, and I have heard my mo- 
ther say that he would never have his 
portrait taken. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Hepburn shares that peculiarity. He 
won't sit even for a photograph ; he 
never has done it % 

«‘ And, of course, says he never will, 
with an air of there being something 
very meritorious in being consistently 
obstinate about trifles. I know that 
class of mind—and it is so small.” 

All this time she had forgotten Mr. 
Blayne. But just as Arthur was going 
off in search of the rest she had so 
earnestly recommended to him, she 
exclaimed, 

“ By-the- by, Arthur, 
Blayne remember me?” 

“Really, my darling, I forgot your 
message,” Mr. Scorrier said, in some 
confusion; and then Cecile’s attention 
was diverted by the cook sending to 
ask if the mistress would like to see 
the house closed, and no more was 
said about the rector of Cranwich that 
night. For these small ceremonials 
‘connected with her new office of wife 
‘and mistress were novelties to Cecile, 
‘and so exercised a charm over her. 

The second day in her new home 
‘was a far more interesting and agree- 
able one to young Mrs. Scorrier than 
the first had been. She had that hope 
‘concerning what was to come from 
the conjunction of her husband with 
the two medical stars to buoy her up. 


did Mr. 
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Moreover, she had the real womanly 
interest in the suffering, and the pos- 
sibility of that suffering ending in a 
sad death of the stranger who was at 
present absorbing all her husband's at- 
tention. There was no news from 
Cranwich until mid-day. Then Mr. 
Scorrier came home, hopeful, but not 
exultingly so, “I must leave you, 
Cissy dear,” he said; “I mean to sit 
up with the poor fellow to-night— 
to-morrow we shall have a trained 
nurse with him, but until she comes I 
won't leave him to amateur hand- 
ling; the Blaynes are very kind and 
anxious to do everything they can, but 
she gets bewildered.” 

“Oh! is there a Mrs, Blayne?” 
Cissy asked. 

“Yes ; she’s coming to call on you, 
she told me, as soon as she can feel 
free.” 

‘« And what did he say to my being 
here?” Cecile said, laughing. 

“‘ Say—nothing ; oh! to be sure! 
he and you know each other. I'll 
remind him of it to-day if I see him, 
and think of it. I wish I could stay at 
home with you, Cissy ; will you mind 
going out alone?” 

“ Not a bit,” Cecile said, cheerfully. 
She was determined to make the best 
of things—to keep her husband’s heart 
up about her as about everything else 
-—to make success in his profession 
his great thought and incentive. “I 
will go out after luncheon and explore 
Danebury.” 

“ Drive over and see Mrs, Hepburn. 
Your ponies and carriage are home ; 
they came this morning.” 

“Arthur! ponies! a pair?” 

“Yes, a pair; rather cobbified, but 
very neat chestnuts ?” 

“T’ll drive where you like, and see 
whom you like,” she said, making 
hastily after him to the stable-yard, to 
look at her new acquisition. ‘It’s 
altogether perfect ; who is to occupy 
the perch?” 

“You shall have the neatest of 


Tiger Tims when I have time to look 


after one; in the meantime, put up 
with John,” he said, as Cecile came 
out from the two-stalled stable that 
had been appropriated to the ponies. 

“Where did you get them ?” she 
asked, ‘they are perfect.” 

“They belonged to the Honour- 
able Mrs. Walter Bracey, who found 
it convenient to part with them just 
as I wanted them for you ; she only 
had them to swell about the neigh- 
bourhood with during the election 
time—she could never manage them 
a bit; what will you have on the 
panels—your cipher ?” 

‘No, our crest,” she said. 

have none.” 

“No crest!” she said, lifting up 
her brows. 

“None that I know of; I might 
make the fellows at the Heralds’ 
Office hunt me one up if I liked to 
take the trouble ; but, as Mr. Hep- 
burn says, a cipher looks better.” 

“I don’t agree with Mr. Hepburn,” 
she said, proudly; “why should a 
cipher look better on your carriage 
than a crest any more than on his 
own; I can’t bear people to be 
humble for their friends, and haughty 
for themselves.” 

“Well, we will see about it,” 
Arthur said, and at the same mo- 
ment he was told that the dog-cart 
was ready, and he had to drive off to 
Cranwich. When she had watched 
him to the turn of the road that ran 
out from the stable-yard to join the 
turnpike, she turned towards the 
house slowly. 

“What time will you have the 
carriage round, ma’am ?” the groom 
asked. 

‘Oh! the ponies ?—not at all— 
yes I will, though—at four;” ‘‘but 
I won't go near Glene,” she added to 
herself, as she went upstairs to dress. 

Black-browed Mrs. Monsell, stand- 
ing at her window some two hours 
after this, saw an unwonted sight. 
A pair of ponies, capitally handled, 
driven rapidly through the streets by 
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a young and pretty lady. ‘Quite 
distinguished-looking—must be some 
one from Castlenau,” she said to one 
of the Misses Pottinger, who had called 
in to glorify the bride, in the good- 
ness of her heart. Then that young 
lady started forward, just in time to 
catch sight of Mrs. Scorrier’s well- 
poised little head, and beautifully- 
rounded, flushed dark cheek. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Scorrier herself,” 

Miss Pottinger said, triumphantly ; 
“isn’t she  distinguished-looking, 
quite out of the common, as I was 
telling you ; quite foreign-looking, I 
think.” 
_ My knowledge of what is foreign- 
looking isn’t so large as yours, I 
suppose,” Mrs. Monsell sneered. ‘I 
fail to see that she is, for instance ; 
dear me! I only hope we shall not 
suffer for this—a park-phaeton and 
pair of ponies will run away with 
Mr. Scorrier’s share of the business 
profits if he does not take care.” And 
Mrs. Monsell almost convinced her- 
self, during the silence that ensued 
for the next minute, that Arthur Scor- 
rier must be guilty of nefarious deal- 
ings, or that her husband was a fool. 
Else, why could the wife of the 
former be given a luxury, which she, 
the wife of the latter, might never 
hope to command. 

Cissy, meanwhile, had driven clear 
of the little town and the carping 
inhabitants thereof. She took the 
road that seemed best to her, on 
account of its being well shaded with 
overhanging branches from tall trees, 
that were still in all the light-green 
freshness of their first spring costume. 
This leafy archway was a pretty, 
picturesque entrance to the little 
town, and Cissy drove along under 
it, careless of where it might lead 
her. Suddenly, however, she re- 
membered that there was one place to 
which she would rather not go this 
day, so she asked— 

“Is this the way 
John ?” 


to Glene, 


“No, ma’am, it ain’t,” was that 
taciturn domestic’s reply. He did 
not enter into further particulars, and 
Cissy, being perfectly satisfied, drove 
the frisky chestnuts on and on, care- 
less of the time of day, the distance 
from home, careless of everything, in 
fact, save managing her handsome: 
cobs gracefully and dexterously. She 
was determined that there should be 
nothing ‘out of drawing” in her 
driving,—nothing that could mar the 
perfect beauty of the picture that 
park-phaeton and ponies made. 

There was something very seduc- 
tive, too, to one whose life had been 
chiefly spent in cities, in this driving 
along in a beautiful solitude, that 
still bore ample traces of cultivation. 
The broad, turnpike road had green 
footpaths at the sides. Its well kept 
hedges were redeemed from stiffness 
by young ashes and oaks springing 
out of them at intervals. There were 
glimpses over nearly every five-barred 
gate she passed of sunny meadow- 
lands, sloping down-hill to the river ; 
of great umbrageous groups of trees, 
under which cows had arranged them- 
selves artistically. Over other gates 
she caught sight, here and there, of 
square, well-set farm-houses, flanked 
by barns and out-houses ; of long, 
wide apple-orchards, with the blossom 
just giving a tone of irresolute pink 
to them in these April days. Further 
off, in different directions, she could 
see spires and towers rising above the 
trees, telling of churches and popula- 
tions whose habitations she could not 
see. A lovely, peaceful, quiet, typically 
English road. No wonder that she 
enjoyed rolling along it, careless of 
whither it led her. 

By-and-by evidences that she was 
coming to a village were about her, 
and she accepted them with very little 
curiosity ; not even caring to ques- 
tion the taciturn one behind her as to 
its name. These evidences were not 
many, but to these who know any- 
thing of country-road nature, they 
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were marked. To her right the hedge 
ran in and lost its identity in the 
stone wall that, on its side, seemed to 
strive to compromise matters by suf- 
fering itself to be the framework for 
a vast amount of luxuriant greenery. 
Masses of ivy, growing stiffly at the 
top of the wall, trailed down long 
ropes of verdure on either side. Little 
ferns sprouted out through the cre- 
vices where the mortar fell away from 
the stones it was intended to bind 
together. Penny-pies, as the country 
people call the round, fat leaves which 
abound so in the south of England, 
and whose botanical name is as un- 
known to meas it is to those who have 
thus designated ‘them, made brilliant 
patches of light green here and there, 
in vivid contrast to the grey wall 
which nurtured them. Altogether it 
was a luxuriant wall. It chained 
Cissy’s eyes for so long a time, that 
when she looked ahead of her again, 
she was well into the entrance of a 
village. The wall she had been ad- 
miring ended abruptly, or rather 
turned round and ran up a road that 
branched off to the right. On the 
other side of this road there was an 
open green, with a pond in the centre 
of it; while on her left hand a trim, 
high, red-bricked wall terminated in 
a handsome iron gate, through whose 
bars she saw a wide, well-kept car- 
riage drive, that went winding away 
between broad richly dight borders 
and tall evergreens. 

‘‘That must be the Rectory,” she 
thought ; and then she asked— 

“John, whose house is that? the 
squire’s or the clergyman’s ?” 

‘« The parson’s, ma’am,” John said, 
concisely ; and then he leant a little 
on one side, as his mistress slackened 
her pace, and added, “and here he 
comes with his lady.” 

Cecile glanced up carelessly under 
the shade of her whip-parasol, and in 
the coming man she recognized in a 
moment—though the years were many 
since they had parted—her old love's 


prudent friend, her own quondam 
lover, Mr. Blayne himself. 

She pulled her ponies up with a 
heavier hand than she had laid on 
them before ; and then she bent for- 
ward, quite regardless of the look of 
astonishment which spread over Mr. 
Blayne’s face, and quite indifferent to 
the bewilderment that was expressed 
in the face of the lady whose hand 
was on Mr. Blayne’s arm. 

“ Have you forgotten me? Iam 
Cecile Vargrave, Mr. Blayne,” she 
said, in a voice that was made tremu- 
lous by the surging up of some old 
emotions long laid to rest. Then, be- 
fore he could do more than attempt 
to change his stick from his right hand 
to his left, and lift his hat, and shake 
free of the conjugal claspon his arm,— 
before he could do more than attempt 
to do all these things simultaneously, 
Cecile staggered him still more by 
saying— 

“That is, I was Cecile Vargrave. 
I'm Mrs. Scorrier now. And oh! 
how is your friend ?” 

‘It's the most extraordinary coin- 
cidence that I ever met with in my 
life,” Mr. Blayne said, recovering his 
breath. ‘My dear Miss Vargrave— 
I mean, Mrs. Scorrier—let me intro- 
duce you to my wife, An old Baden 
friend of mine, my dear, if she will 
permit me to say so.” And as Cecile 
did permit him to say so, the trio 
shook hands very heartily. 

«And now, since you are at our 
very gates, you must waive ceremony 
and come in,” Mrs. Blayne said. “I 
have been meaning to call—indeed I 
have ; I told Mr. Scorrier so, yester- 
day, so do come in.” Mrs. Blayne 
said all this with a fussy air of firm 
belief in its being a matter of vital 
importance which stepped first over 
the threshold of the other. Cecile, 
who was not imbued with this very 
proper spirit in which to conduct 
visiting, agreed without demur. 

“T ‘shall be delighted ; and how 
surprised my husband will be when 
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he comes down from his poor patient. — 
How is your friend, Mr. Blayne?” she 
asked, earnestly. 

Mr. Blayne had been looking over 
the ponies while she spoke. When 
she ceased he looked up into her face, 
and his own flushed a little. 

“Is it possible that you don’t know 
that ?” he paused, and tried ano- 
ther way. 

“Perhaps you don’t know what 
Lister's name was before he took it 
for the property,” he said, in atone 
of voice that his wife thought was 
unnecessarily low. And when Cissy, 
on whom a light wa; beginning to 
dawn, notwithstanding her negative, 
said : 

“No; I don’t,” 

He answered: “It was Edward 
Manners—take care of the corner of 
that bed : admirably coached indeed, 
Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“Poor fellow; how earnestly I 
hope my husband will bring him 
round.” 

So the announcement that the “ old 
love” was in her vicinity was made 
andreceived. With very great outward 
composure; withcoldness almost. But 
with a good deal of inward per- 
turbation. 

That it should have turned out in 
this way—that she should have come 
undesignedly and indifferently into 
their midst in this way, was really 
enough to throw any woman off her 
balance for a short time. Mrs. Blayne 
would not give her time to recover 
herself either. That mention of Cissy 
as an old Baden friend of her hus- 
band’s had excited all the excellent 
lady's curiosity, and it would not be 
appeased until Cissy had told her how 
many times she (Cissy) had met Mr. 
Blayne, and what he was doing at 
Baden then, and how they came to 
know each other, and how they came 
to leave off knowing each other, and 
many other questions of the like sort, 
which Cissy answered with more dis- 
cretion than truthfulness. 


When she had collected herself 2 
little, it was borne in upon her—how 
she scarcely knew—that Mr. Blayne 
had married a woman with money— 
for her money in a great measure, 
even if not entirely. Mrs. Blayne 
was a commonplace, sharp-featured, 
and mannered little middle-aged lady, 
who expressed in every look and every 
movement a full sense of ownership 
in all about her. As for Mr. Blayne, 
he was very silent. This wife whom 
he had married did not appear to 
advantage before the still beautiful, 
blooming, graceful woman whom 
he had wanted to marry many years 
ago. 

Cecile too was a little more con- 
strained than it was quite in hernature 
to be. She had no fear respecting 
the disclosure and explanation which 
she must make to her husband when 
he came down and found her there. 
Still, though she had no fear respect- 
ing it, the necessity of having to 
make it at all bored her very much. 
‘It will be so tedious to have to begin 
at the beginning, and to have to an- 
swer all the whys and wherefores,” 
Cissy thought, pettishly. And then 
she wished that she had taken any 
other road than this one which had led 
her to Cranwich, at this time above 
all others. 

“Mr. Scorrier will be down di- 
rectly; he ordered his dog-cart at 
six,” Mrs. Blayne said, when Cissy 
indicated that she thought she had 
betterdrive home again. ‘Do waitfor 


him ; Iassure you,” the good lady went 


on, “we are all at sixes and sevens ; 
everything about the house goes wrong, 
and all the servants seem upset by this 
unfortunate affair. If you'll believe 
it, Mrs. Scorrier, for two days we 
have been put off with an early din- 
ner, in consequence of cook forgetting 
to provide for our late one.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Blayne said, rather ill- 
temperedly ; ‘if cook didn’t take such 
a wild interest in what doesn’t con- 
cern her, and would just attend to her 
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own business, she would stand abetter 
chance of staying here.” 

“Cook is an invaluable servant, 
and has lived in our family for years,” 
Mrs. Blayne said, promptly. 4 

“That doesn’t justify her in neg- 
lecting her work in my house,” Mr. 
Blayne persisted ; but his wife ig- 
nored that remark, and continued 
her explanation to the uninterested 
visitor. 

“She came with me to Cranwich 
when I married, two years ago, Mrs. 
Scorrier; both she and my own maid, 
who had lived with me ten years, 
came. What I should have done 
without them I don’t know—I don’t 
really; they know how I like things 
done, and how I like my furniture 
kept.” 

‘‘That’s a great comfort,” Cissy 
said, not knowing what else to say. 

“Oh! a great comfort—a very 
great comfort ; furniture that one has 
had for years, and learnt to look upon 
as old friends, one does get attached 
to, you know.” From all of which 
Cissy understood what Mrs. Blayne 
meant her to understand, namely, 
that the house was furnished with 
Mrs. Blayne’s furniture, and the ser- 
vices rendered by Mrs. Blayne’s ser- 
vants. ‘Married for money, evi- 
dently,” pretty Mrs. Scorrier thought, 
complacently. It is only natural to 
a woman to feel more complacent to- 
wards a man who has loved her, and 
who eventually marries for money, 
than if he buries his dead, and 
marries for love. In the one case 
self-love pleads successfully, that it 
was only his need that brought him, 
. . Having known me, to decline, 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower 

heart than mine.” 

But in the other no such balm can 
be self-applied. There was no “need” 
for him to go down and love some 
one else, and find happiness with some 
one else. Weare all selfish. To be 
-human is to be so, and it is hard to 
resign what in our selfishness we 


prized, yet could not prove. Acknow- 
ledge it is pleasanter to be able to’ 
say, ‘‘ He would have linked his fate 
to mine, though I stood towards him 
in the relation of the beggar-maid to 
King Cophetua ; but in his marriage 
with her he has studied expediency.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CISSY SEES GHOSTS. 


AFTER a long time, as it seemed to 
Cecile, the wheels of Mr. Scorrier’s 
dog-cart grated on the gravel in front 
of the house, and Mrs. Blayne said, 
“Ah! now Mr. Scorrier will be down 
directly.” Cecile rose up when she 
heard her husband’s step outside the 
door, and the naughty-child sensa- 
tions were about her strongly for a 
few moments. Looked at in the light 
in which she could not help looking 
at the whole business, there was both 
a want of dignity and a want of pur- 
pose about her conduct. And yet 
what had she done that was worthy 
of reprehension—her own reprehen- 
sion, for no one else would dare to 
reprehend her? She had taken a road 
that she did not know, and she had 
fallen in with the Blaynes, and learnt 
from them that an old love of hers 
was ill unto death here, close to her. 
That was the head and front of her 
offending. Still there would be an 
awkwardness in setting these circum- 
stances forth clearly before her hus- 
band. 

He came in, looking harassed and 
absorbed, ‘ Cissy,” he said—he was 
too tired to demonstrate much sur- 
prise, what bringsyou here?” And 
then Cissy did the best thing that she 
could have done under the circum- 
stances, namely, laughed, and said—. 

“The ponies brought me, in the 
most delightfully accidental way in 
the world, to a meeting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Blayne at their own gate.” 

« And then,” Mrs. Blayne hastened 
to explain, “we persuaded Mrs, 
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Scorrier to come in, for in the most 
curious way, my husband and Mrs, 
Scorrier turn out to be oid acquaint- 
ances; as I told Mrs. Scorrier, I 
should have called on her by this 
time, but really, this dreadful affair— 
how is Mr. Lister now ?” 

““Worse,” Arthur Scorrier said, 
concisely. ‘I was coming to ask you 
to send a message to my wife, but as 
I find her here, I'll deliver it myself. 
Cissy, dear, I can’t leave him.” 

“So ill as that!” Cissy said, so- 
berly. This reunion with the old 
love bade fair to be very painful. 

“So ill as that, very ill; I shall be 
glad when the nurse arrives,” he 
added to Mrs. Blayne, “for fever has 
set in, and he is delirious, and not too 
manageable.” 

Cecile’s lips parted to speak, but 
she checked herself as Mr. Blayne 
said— 

“ Let me go and help you with the 
poor fellow, Scorrier.” 

“Indeed, I protest against that,” 
Mrs. Blayne said, solemnly. “I am 
not cowardly, and I am zof selfish, 
but proper precautions regarding one’s 
own health, we are all justified in 
taking; I am of strong enough to 
risk contagion.” 

“ T wish I might help you, Arthur,” 
Cissy said, humbly, ‘till the nurse 
comes. I would do my best, and—I 
knew Mr. Lister at one time.” 

“Knew him! but it’s impossible 
you can help me, child. I must go 
back to him—knew him, what do 
you mean?” Arthur Scorrier said, hur- 
riedly. But Cissy had no time to ex- 
plain her meaning, for just then the 
doctor was recalled to the sick-room 
by the frightened domestic whom 
he had left on guard there when 
he came down. 

“So as I can do no good I will go 
home,” Cecile said, wearily, holding 
out her hand in farewell to Mrs. 
Blayne as she spoke. Then, after that 
lady had begged Mrs. Scorrier once 
more to believe that she “should call 


on her on the earliest opportunity,” 
Mrs. Scorrier went out to her car- 
riage, escorted by Mr. Blayne. 

‘* How very strangely things come 
about!” Cissy said, reflectively, as she 
stepped in and settled herself in the 
phaeton. She was thinking of the 
one who had been Edward Manners, 
and of her own relations towards him, 
or at least of what her relations might 
have been. 

‘Very strangely indeed!” Mr. 
Blayne said. He was thinking solely 
of himself, and of what might have 
been his relations with Cissy. ‘*I am 
glad we are neighbours, Mrs. Scor- 
rier,” he added, heartily. 

“So am I, very glad indeed ; it 
renews my youth to see you, and to sce 
you just the same as you were at 
Baden,” she said. 

“Oh; but I am altered—got ter- 
ribly old—I feel how old, when I 
compare myself with the man I was 
when I saw you last ; quite a soberold 
country parson.” He spoke as one 
might speak who would not object to 
being contradicted. But Cissy had 
not the animation at command to give 
asprightly contradiction to his avowed 
estimate of himself just then. She 
was thinking of the poor fellow who 
was dying upstairs, and of the strange- 
ness of that circumstance which had 
made her husband his possible sa- 
viour. So she drove away with a fare- 
well nod, in silence—and in sadness. 

The road was not nearly so pretty 
as it had been just now, when she ‘vas 
outward bound; it had been brilliant 
bright green, true spring weather but 
an hour ago. But now the brilliancy 
of the day was gone—the sun was 
hidden behind a cloud that did worse 
than obscure the sun—it gave forth a 
damping, dispiriting, undetermined 
sort of rain. A mist hung over the 
lowlands that sloped to the river. 
The cows were gone home to be 
milked. The village spires and towers 
would not show through the coming 
darkness. It was all altered, 
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Everything was altered. Her 
spirits had gone down with the day, 
and yet she had really done nothing, 
and suffered nothing which need have 
depressed her with a depression in 
which there was an element of re- 
. morse. That she should have felt 
grieved, even heart-sore, about the 
accident which had befallen the man 
who had so appreciated her at Baden 
several years ago was only natural 
and good. But there was something 
beyond. this which clouded Cissy 
Scorrier’s face, and robbed her cheek 
of the colour which had reigned 
there when she drove out from Dane- 
bury. 

She had a solitary dinner, and a 
long solitary evening, which latter 
was enlivened by the local paper, 
which only reached Danebury late in 
the day from the town in which it 
was published, eight miles away. 
She had not opened her wool-cases 
and workboxes yet, and even if she 
had done so, work would have fared 
ill at her hands this night. Conse- 
quently, when the local intelligence 
had been perused with the languid 
interest with which those who are 
not to the manner born do peruse it, 
she sat idly and thought. 

Thought of a day long past—a 
bright morning hour in a terraced 
garden of a Baden hotel, where she 
had listened to a tale of love from the 
man who now was lying dying, if her 
husband could not save him, under a 
higher power. It had all turned out 
strangely. Not that she would have 
altered her fate if she had been given 
the power to do so. But though she 
would have kept her fate unchanged, 
the strangeness of it did not fail to 
strike her. 

He had come into the property 
then, which he would have forfeited 
had she married him. At least his 
friend had told her that the price of 
her love would be his prospects, and 
she had no reason to doubt that state- 
ment. ‘Is he happier without me 


with that, I wonder?” she thought, 
and then a little throb of gratification 
passed through her as she remem- 
bered that she had heard of no wife 
of Mr. Lister’s—he had not appointed 
a successor to her in his affections. 

She speculated a good deal as to 
what he would think of her husband 
and her marriage altogether, if he did 
recover. In the old days she had 
been a dreamily ambitious girl, full 
of high hopes of making a mark or 
of having a marked place made for 
her in the world. Would he think 
that she had lowered her flag very 
much indeed in marrying this country 
surgeon, who might never be heard 
of beyond the precincts of Danebury ? 
Or would he confess that she had done 
wisely and well in giving up delusive 
ideals for a good honourable reality ? 
Well! at any rate it would be good 
to see him again, for she thought 
well enough of him to feel sure that 
he would be glad to see she was 
happy. She wondered, too, what 
Arthur would think about it when 
she had time to tell him the story 
from the beginning unto this end. 

Quite late in the evening there 
came a note from Glene. Mr. and 
Mrs, Hepburn were going on the 
following day to Redford, a place that 
had a two-fold interest for the inhabit- 
ants of Danebury, for it had a beau- 
tiful old ruined castle near it, and 
good shops in its midst. ‘They 
would be charmed if Cissy would go 
with them,” Mrs, Hepburn said on 
behalf of them both, Then followed 
a private entreaty from Amelia, in a 
postscript—*Do come, or the day 
will be too tedious to me.” 

« Arthur is sure to wish me to 
please them,” she thought, So she 
sent an acceptance of their invitation, 
although the promised pleasures of 
Redford did not bloom very brightly 
before her, Then nothing else oc- 
curred until Arthur came home, 

The rain had ceased, and the night 
had cleared, so when she heard his 
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dog-cart wheels she ran out into the 
garden to meet him. 

“Tam so glad you've come,” she 
said, warmly, as he jumped down 
by her side; “how is Mr. Lister ?” 

“ Better ; did you only come out to 
hear of him, dear?” 

‘‘He’s going to develop over-fond, 
half-exacting jealousy,” Cissy thought, 
quickly ; ‘“‘hew unworthy of him— 
derogatory to both of us,” and she 
drew back from his outstretched 
hand in the unwise huffy way in 
which brides are only too apt to 
behave before they are sure of their 
ground, 

“Cissy! not savage, surely,” he 
said, in a remonstrating tone. 

“ No; not savage, only rather 
astonished at being rebuffed when I 
come out to ask a question concern- 
ing something you ought to feel an 
interest in. I will be wiser in future; 
I will not tread on the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of your profession.” 

She turned and walked back into 
the house when she had finished 
speaking, and he did not follow her 
soon. Indeed, he seemed to loiter 
unnecessarily ; accompanying his 
horse to the stable, and irritating the 
fatigued mind of the groom by offer- 
ing suggestions as to the way in which 
beans and oat-straw should be ad- 
ministered, together with corn and 


hay, in the future. He was tired, very - 


grievously tired in body and mind, 
and it was hard for him to be ques- 
tioned closely concerning ill- 
being of a stranger, when his tiredness 
must have been patent to the wife of 
his bosom. 

Presently he went back to his house, 
and again appearances were unpro- 
pitious. By way of being considerate 
to her servants, Cissy showed lack of 
consideration towards her husband. 
She had sent the cook and the house- 
maid, andananomalous being—partly 
page, partly boy, and partly under- 
gardener—to bed, leaving herself 
up alone with the keys and the re- 


sponsibility of supplying her husband 
with meat and wine. Accordingly, 
when he came in there was an un- 
wonted absence of ministering angels 
and attention. There was only the 
thin light of a reading-lamp in the 
dining-room, and its rays fell upon an 
expectant and not too well pleased 
wife solely. 

“Where are the servants?” he 
asked, making a good deal more noise 
and confusion with his boots and hat 
and coat than he need have made. 

““Where! oh, gone to bed,” she 
said, yawning as she spoke, and 
wondering that he had not thought of 
kissing her before he rid himself of 
his damp clothes. 

‘IT hope they have left some supper 
for me.” 

“Supper! oh, but I thought you 
would dine at the Blaynes. I am so 
sorry, Arthur.” She went to the 
table and looked at some biscuits and 
sherry, and felt them to be very in- 
sufficient for her husband's restoration. 
“Why didn’t those wretches tell me 
he was in the habit of wanting supper 
when he came home after a late 
dinner” (and a long watch by a sick 
bed she might have added); ‘as 
it is I must do my best, and he must 
be satisfied,” she thought. And then 
she moved slowly away in the direc- 
tion of the pantry, and Arthur Scor- 
rier thought she was rendering him 
this service not lovingly, but un- 
willingly. 

“Poor Cissy! she did not bargain 
for this when she married me,” Mr. 
Scorrier thought, half pityingly, half- 
contemptuously, as the wife he had so 
recently married came back with his 
supper on a tray. For a few mo- 
ments he almost thought of rousing 
himself from his fatigue, and telling 
her that he sympathized with her 
sense of the unfitness of present cir- 
cumstances, or arrangements rather. 
But on further reflection it did not 
seem worth while to say anything 
about it until the morning. So until the 
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morning, Cissy was left with the feel- 
ing that Arthur was annoyed with her 
on account of this resurrection of the 
old associations of her former foreign 
life ; left with this feeling burning in 
upon her, until she came to consider 
him narrow-minded and unjust about a 
subject to which he was not giving one 
thought. 

“Well,” he said, rising up at last, 
after he had enjoyed the supper she 
had brought to him with her own 
hands, rising up and stretching his 
shoulders and arms as if he would 
free them from a load of weariness, 
“Well, after this day, what a relief it 
will be to have a quiet time with you 
to-morrow, Cissy; I have been on 
the rack, as it were, since yesterday 
morning.” 

“Oh! but to-morrow; how un- 
fortunate.” 

“ Why 
nate?” 

« Only because, thinking you would 
be fully engaged still, I have pro- 
mised to go to Redford with the Hep- 
burns; it seemed to me it would be 
as well to go as to stay at home, since 
they wished it.” 

‘Certainly, as you wished it, too, 
dear,” he said, carelessly. 

‘‘No, Arthur; there you are mis- 
taken. I can hardly say I wished it, 
yet I seem to be drifting into an in- 
timacy with the Hepburns that will 
not give pleasure to any one of us in 
the end, and I can’t help myself.” 

“It's always hard to decide in 
the earlier stages of any intimacy 
whether or not it will yield pleasure 
in the end,” Mr. Scorrier said, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘still, theugh I 
wanted you to-morrow, dear, I’m 
glad you are going with the Hep- 
burns.” 

“If I had known that you could 
stay at home with me I would not 
have agreed to go,” she said, doubt- 
fully, hoping that he would say a 
word or two more that would justify 
her in breaking the engagement ; ‘' but 


is to-morrow’ unfortu- 


I feared that you would not be able 
to leave Mr. Lister.” 

“T have left him in good hands. 
We have got a nurse with him now, 
and I am able to breathe again.” 

“Do you think he will _ live, 
Arthur ?” 

“Live! to be sure he will,” Mr. 
Scorrier said, cheerfully. ‘What 
should he die for? he’s lately come 
into a property that makes it well 
worth his while to live under any- 
thing less than a broken neck.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

‘“‘ By the way, you knew him, too, 
didn’t you, dear?” Arthur Scorrier 
said. The fact had slipped his 
memory, and Cissy had thought that 
it had been weighing on his mind. 

“Yes. I knew him years ago,” 
she said, briefly. 

‘From all Blayne tells me, he must 
be an uncommonly nice fellow, is he 
not?” 

« Arthur, I can scarcely speak of 
him as an unprejudiced person now, 
when I am hearing of him again so 
unexpectedly, and he is so, so ill.” 
She spoke with some emotion, and 
her husband paused in his occu- 
pation of lighting a bed-room candle 
to ask her— 

“What is the matter, my dar- 
ling ?” 

“Oh! it does seem so idiotic,” 
she exclaimed, driving back her tears, 
“to be upset, and nervous, and half- 
tearful like any school-girl; I’m dis- 
gusted with myself.” 

But why asked, wonderingly. 

‘“‘ Only because, even to myself, it 
seems like affectation and false sen- 
timent to be agitated on account of 
a man I haven’t seen for years, 
simply because in our youth he and 
I thought we were very dear to each 
other.” 

“Poor child, is that all,” he said, 
kindly, taking her face between his 
hands, and pressing his lips to hers 
most tenderly. ‘Poor child,” he 
repeated, “don’t you think I have 
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often felt that there must have been 


- a good strong element of that sort of 


thing in your life, or did you think I 
had married you in the blind belief 
that I was the first to wake the echoes, 
Cissy ?” 

“No, I never imagined that you 
were so weak as to believe anything 
of the kind; but that does not do 
away with my having a little natural 
feeling of dissatisfaction at this ele- 
ment of my past life being brought 
into my present ; don’t you see that, 
Arthur—or can you only think of 
how it does strike you, and how it 
might have struck you if you hadn't 
been so capacious-minded as you 
are.” 

She said this with the shadow of 
a sneer at the egotism which she 
thought she had detected in his 
speech, 

“T thought it might relieve you to 
know that I did not feel sorry or 
annoyed, Cissy.” 

“So it does,” she said, impatiently, 
“though I don’t know why I should 
have been burdened in mind on the 
subject,” she added, with a laugh ; 
‘‘but what makes me not wish to see 
him now is no fear of your being 
foolish, Arthur, but a sort of dread 
that, after all I shall tell you about 
him, you will think me a fool.” 

“Perhaps you had better not tell 
me about him.” 

“ That’s very sage, but very im- 
possible. When the interest and the 
excitement about him were long-past 
and half-forgotten things, it was easy 
enough for me to keep my own 
counsel ; but now he’s the hero of 
the day down here, on account of his 
money and his bruises, and for the 
life of me I can’t keep my share in 
him quiet. I feel as sure as I ever 
felt of anything, that I shall say to 
Mrs. Hepburn to-morrow, ‘I was 
once engaged to Mr. Lester.’” 

‘And in my own mind I always 
adorned you with the grace of re- 
serve,” 


«And so I am reserved to a certain 
point; but that point passed, there 
are no bounds to my power of being 
confidential. I am ashamed (when 
I am half found out) of being thought 
ashamed of anything.” 

‘Let me hope that your fear of 
being thought ashamed won't make 
you portray too much pride in your 
former relations with Mr. Lister.” 
Mr. Scorrier spoke rather coldly, and 
moved rather stiffly, as men are apt 
to speak and move when they are 
offended and tired. 

«So I hope to my heart I shall not 
meet him in these different days, 
Arthur,” his wife cried out, as Mr. 
Scorrier left the rcom. 

“T hope to my heart you won't,” 
he answered, curtly, in a tone thet 
made Cissy declare to herself that 
‘he had forgotten all his promises 
of forbearance concerning her,” ina 
tone that made her almost wish to 
remind him that she had warned him 
against marrying her. 

She had a very sad night. In- 
tuitively she understood that the 
old story would get bruited abroad 
through the Blaynes. Mr. Blayne 
himself she did accredit with a 
certain power of silence ; but his 
wife—Cissy felt sure that his wife 
would hear much and say more 
respecting her; and then these new 
people, in this neighbourhood into 
which she had but just come, would 
canvass her claims and her old dis- 
appointment, and her artfulness in 
having married Arthur Scorrier after 
all. 

Nor were these fears concerning 
the judgment of her peers the sole 
disturbing elements in Cissy’s dreams 
that night. She fancied that her 
husband must be perplexed, even if 
he were not vexed, by this ghost rising 
up in his path, «Perhaps he is lying 
awake, bothering - himself with the 
thought that I am too glad, or too 
sorry, or too indifferent about it to 
be quite up to the mark of what his 
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wife should be,” she thought. “If I 
could only feel sure what he would 
like me to do, I would do it. It will 
be so hard to make him quite under- 
stand all my ins and outs of feeling 
about it.” Then she pitied herself 
and pitied her husband for this early 
misapprehension which had arisen 
between them. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Scorrier was sleeping the sleep of the 
happily unconcerned. 

For all Cissy’s qualms of conscience 
and affectionate self-reproaches res- 
pecting the light in which her hus- 
band would look upon these things 
were groundless. Mr. Scorrier either 
did not look upon them at all, or if 
he did glance at them, it was with 
the lenient eyes of practical common 
sense and happy assurance. Of course 
he had not married such a girl as 
Cissy either in the belief or the hope 
that she had been heart-free during 
all the years that had elapsed pre- 
vious to his advent. Nor had he 
developed any strong feeling of dis- 
like to the possible appearance of the 
probable men who had loved and 
been loved by her. He had his 
buried dead, and his withered roses, 
and his time-stained letters, and me- 
mories also, and though he would 
wake none of them needlessly, still 
if they should chance to crop up he 
trusted that Cissy would stand the 
sight of them calmly, as he stood the 
thought of Lister now. 

His few reflections on this matter 


all tended to this end, on this night, 


when Cissy believed him to be sur- 
rendering without discretion to the 
attack of the yellow-eyed demon. 
So while the woman worried herself 
about him, the man slept, after their 
respective habits. 

But this last patient of his was 
very much in Arthur Scorrier’s 
thoughts — professionally. | Accord- 
ingly, it chanced that the first words 
he addressed to his wife in the morn- 
ing bore reference to the theme of 
her thoughts during her vigil. 


‘T am more set than ever on turn- 
ing Mr. Lister out perfectly cured in 
a week or two,” Mr. Scorrier said, 
animatedly. He did not add the 
reason why he was more than ever set 
on doing so, consequently Cissy 
fancied that it was generous enthu- 
siasm for a distracted rival, instead 
of understanding the mean truth, 
which was simply this, that the 
eminent consulting surgeons had 
taken a desponding view, and left the 
case as almost a hopeless one in Mr. 
Scorrier’s hands. 

‘If Arthur would only believe how 
infinitely superior I feel him to be to 
Mr. Lister,” Cecile thought a dozen 
times that day; ‘if he would only 
do himself that justice and believe it.” 
She could not realize the truth in her 
anxiety. The simple truth, which 
was this, that Arthur was doing him- 
self the far higher justice of not 
troubling his head about Mr. Lister 
at all as a man, but only as a subject 
on whom to exercise his skill and his 
steel. ‘Dear Cissy’s ambition that 
I may be famous in my profession 
may be realized sooner than I thought 
the other day,” he said to himself, as 
he stood looking after the carriage 
which was taking the Hepburns and 
his wife to Redford. And then he 
did give a thought to his patient in 
connection with Cissy. “I hope she 
won't confide that Baden business to 
the fair Amelia; if she does——” 
Mr. Scorrier finished his sentence 
with a shrill whistle. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘*MRS. BLAYNE’S THINGS.” 


Lone after what Mr. Scorrier had 
lightly termed ‘that Baden business” 
had ceased to be a stinging memory 
to Mr. Blayne’s mind, that excellent 
and prudent man. had _ pronounced 
himself to be a confirmed old bache- 
lor. His hour of weakness for the 
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pretty face and the winsome grace of 
Cecile Vargrave over, he had got his 
head again, and resolved (in less im- 
passioned language though than that 
in which Robert Browning sets forth 
the contrary intention of the suicide) 
that “womans hould ‘ not’ be the toy 
for him.” He had his own views of 
a priest's mission and parish work. 
What those views were I am not 
called upon to say, for in the course 
of this history it is only Mr. Blayne’s 
social aspect which will be portrayed. 
He had his own views of these things, 
and they were tolerably good strong 
views, and he had more than a mode- 
rately strong intention of carrying 
them out. Therefore he had no feel- 
ing of there being that which nature 
abhors, a vacuum in his life. He had 
enough to do, and he had the wish to 
do it and the power. Monotony might 
reign in his career, but it would be 
the endurable monotony of duty, not 
the unbearable tedium which besets 
the man who has nothing to do, and 
who cannot even do that properly. A 
healthy middle-aged man, with a good 
income and a good appetite, is not apt 
to linger in love-sickness, or to hug 
the enfeebling fetters of the rejected 
long. Long before Mr. Edward Man- 
ners (the Lister of this story) had 
ceased to think despondently when- 
ever he was not well, or well off, of 
the star of the German gambling 
\Paradise, Mr. Blayne had left off 
‘hankering after one who had been to 
him a forbidden blessing. Long be- 
fore Cissy had brought herself to 
think without a good deal of blush- 
ing conceit of the mature victim to 
her charms, the charms had utterly 
vanished from the mind of the victim. 
When he came home to his Cranwich 
rectory, after that little flight abroad, 
during which he had moulted a 
feather or two that were never 


missed, and whose destination was. 


consequently never investigated by 
his Cranwich flock, he was a sound 
man—sound in pocket, reputation, 


health, happiness, and heart. Aye! 
sound in all these things, though evil 
report (if she had been listened to) 
would have averred that a plume or 
two wrested from him adorned the 
graceful head of an adventuress, who 
had plucked them from him, worn 
them, and left him. 

Still, life at Cranwich, sound though 
he was, lacked a something to him 
which had not been wanting before 
he had winged his flight abroad with 
Edward Manners. He had mixed 
more with women during that tem- 
porary insanity than fate had ever 
suffered him to mix before. And the 
result of this new experience was to 
render him disaffected towards the 
normal solitude of a mansion in 
which there was nothing more femi- 
nine than a brace of bucolic maid- 
servants. It was a staggering thing 
for him to have to acknowledge to 
himself, after long years of abstinence 
from the admission, but he had to ac- 
knowledge that he liked women, that 
they made many men's lives brighter 
than his looked now, and that he was 
only a man, despite his being Mr, 
Edward Manners’s very sage coun- 
sellor. But whom could he get to 
brighten his life; whom would it be 
wise and well for him to want to 
get to brighten his life? Notwith- 
standing the poetical vaunt of Owen 
Meredith ‘that beauty is easy enough 
to win,” in what he is pleased to term 
“this world of folly and sin,” Mr. 
Blayne had found it difficult. The 
beauty he had wanted had given him 
to understand in unmistakeable Eng- 
lish that she was not for him, and, 
odd as it may appear on a first read- 
ing, he had not seen a pretty girl (at 
this juncture) since parting with Cissy 
Vargrave. I say ‘“‘odd as it may ap- 
pear on a first reading” advisedly, for 
a moment’s reflection will serve to 
convince any one that pretty girls— 
scarce at all times—are doubly so 
after the sight of one who is to the 
seer a Venus. 
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But Cranwich Rectory seemed 
strangely empty to him the nearer he 
got to the verge of that middle age 
which to be comely must be mated. 
Mr. Blayne was not a poor man in 
these bachelor days, but he was not 
arich man. . He was not a giver of 
frequent banquets to other men, nor 
a frequent guest at other men’s ban- 
quets. He was not a hunter after 
hounds, or any other of the legiti- 
mate country excitements. He was 
a singularly relationless man, no bro- 
thers’ or sisters’ children preyed upon 
him. Cranwich was neither a popu- 
lous nor a poor place, so the priestly 
mission there was not one of those 
all-absorbing things that leave no room 
and no time for the intrusion of other 
hopes and aspirations. Under these 
circumstances it was no wonder that 
Mr. Blayne, in looking forward to 
the evening of life, came to feel that 
it would be dull should its shades 
come on and find him still com- 
panionless. 

When that ‘Baden business,” in 
which his own share had been so con- 
siderable, had been a fresh thing in 
his mind, he had given himself to 
, understand that Cissy Vargrave could 
have no successor in his heart, or 
mind, or head—whichever it was of 
these three that had been touched by 
her. It seemed to him then, and for 
long after, that other women, average 
women, were “flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable.” And as they seemed then, 
so he thought they would always 
seem. There had been more than 
mere girlish freshness in the fresh- 
ness of the mere girl who had over- 
thrown him. There had been more 
than beauty’s usual witchery in the 
bewitchment of her beauty. Judging 
of the fitness of things as people are 
too apt to judge them, namely, by 
their outside appearance, there would 
have been unfitness in the union. 
Casual observers would have con- 
trasted their ages, their habits, and 
the widely different traditions of their 


educations and their antecedents. 
But he believed that, let what would 
have come, there would have been 
the fitness of most perfect love and 
happiness in their marriage—if only 
she would have married him! But 
she would not marry him, and so he 
had come to Cranwich alone, and 
come to feel the being alone a dull 
and hard thing. 

Man that is born of woman is weak, 
Weak in resolve often where women 
are concerned, and in execution weak 
nearly always. The man who had 
never hoped (while his memories of 
her were keen) to find a worthy suc- 
cessor in his love for Miss Vargrave 
gave up the quest and contented 
himself with some one stamped in- 
ferior, when his memories of Cissy 
grew dimmed by time. The vision 
of that companionless evening of his 
life proved a quelling one with a 
vengeance. About two years before 
Cissy Vargrave made up her mind 
that love’s young dream” (Aer 
euphemism for the Baden business) 
was not a ‘‘mistake,” but a misfor- 
tune to be remedied, Mr. Blayne 
strove to lighten the coming gloom 
by marrying a reputedly wealthy 
maiden lady. 

He brought her and her household 
gods home to adorn Cranwich Rec- 
tory—and then! Well then, all his 
friends who thought about him at all 
fell to wondering ‘‘ why he had done 
so.” If he wondered more heavily 
and in greater heart-sickness than 
the rest, he did not confide the doing 
so to anybody. And his life flowed 
on very. calmly, and his wife's 
relations were good enough to 
say that he had feathered his nest 
well. 

Why he had married Miss Arnold 
was one of those problems which 
must ever remain unsolved. She was 
not young, she was not pretty, she 
was not clever, she was not agreeable. 
He did not believe her to be nearly 
as rich as people said, and his belief 
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was verified when he felt himself 
justified in enquiring into the amount 
of her fortune. That he had felt 
himself to be so justified before the 
knot was tied, and that still having 
done so he suffered the tying to be 
accomplished, may be accepted as 
proofs of that temporary insanity 
under which many people had de- 
clared he must have been labouring 
when he finally introduced his bride 
to his friends. Mrs. Blayne was es- 
sentially a mediocre woman, mediocre 
in mind, manners, and appearance. 
And this mediocrity of hers was un- 
redeemed by wealth even. She had 
a little money, and a great deal of 
good furniture. And this good fur- 
niture of hers came to be considered 
one of the most grievous of his 
crosses by Mr. Blayne. It was, so 
to say, obtrusive furniture. It im- 
pressed itself upon people at once as 
being massive and well-kept, and of 
great account in its owner's eyes. 
Mr. Blayne had not dined at the table 
and sat upon the chairs many hours 
before he cordially loathed them and 
their polish, and the wordiness with 
which their polish was maintained in 
verbal contests between his wife and 
his housemaids. The old dusty, 
ragged, luxuriously comfortable sofas 
and chairs, which had made _ his 
bachelor solitude cosy, were banished 
to disused lofts and garrets, and the 
Arnold heirlooms reigned in their 
stead. ‘It’s a fortunate thing for us,” 
Mrs. Blayne would say, “that I have 
been provident and not given to 
gadding about, otherwise my things 
would not have been fit to be seen, 
any more than Mr. Blayne’s were 
when I came here.” Those two 
phrases were favourites of Mrs. 
Blayne’s, and were proportionably 
hated by her husband. If she would 
only have spoken of the tables and 
chairs, as tables and chairs, he could 
have endured it. But to hear of 
‘‘her things” humbled him to the 
ground, and made him grovel before 


himself for that she should be his 
wife. 

Why had he married her? Who 
can answer that question about him 
or herself, or about any one else? 
He had married her because he 
thought it possible that she might 
conduce to his comfort in some way 
or other; and when he found that 
she did quite the reverse, he knew 
that he had no right to be disap- 
pointed. Thousands of marriages 
are made weekly, in the same faint 
hope, and with the same result. 
Why should he bemoan himself, or 
be bemoaned, because that his was 
only the fate of the majority ? She 
made him live upon at least a third 
less as a married man than he had 
ever lived upon in his bachelor days. 
And for this feat of economy she took 
great credit to herself, and forced 
him to accord her much praise. She 
drove hard bargains, and practised 
penurious thrift, until the Rector of 
Cranwich was oftentimes ashamed 
to look his parishioners and servants 
in the face. She was great—vast— 
boundless in her power of paring, 
and suppressing, and despoiling life 
of all that was pleasant. She knew 
to a potato paring what was eaten in 
her house—to the extract of one 
grain of hop what beer was drawn 
from her barrels. She was altogether 
a difficult woman to defraud and rob, 
and yet she was defrauded and 
robbed wholesomely. 

Why had he married her? This 
question can never be answered, but 
when and where he married her, may 
be told. In some hours of idleness, 
he had gone to stay with an old col- 
lege friend who had married for love 
in his youth, and was, together with 
hisailing wife and six children, steeped 
in the direst poverty, as a reward for 
such romantic immolation of himself. 
Seen from the point of view which this 
household: naturally afforded, Miss 
Arnold appeared of a golden hue. A 
maiden lady, living on a smail free- 
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hold, with a small flock in her fields, 
and a smail herd upon her lawn—and 
known to be the rightful and sole 
owner of these things, ‘was a woman 
not to be sneezed at,” Mr. Blayne’s 
poverty-stricken friend affirmed. Mr. 
Blayne unconsciously listened to the 
voice of the charmer, who charmed 
with such practical wisdom. Aftera 
time given to a very hazy contempla- 
tion of the matter, he determined to 
propose to the lady, and suffered the 
conviction to come home to him with- 
out delay, that it would have been 
indeed well for him had he only 
sneezed at her. 

Yet she was very far from being a 
bad woman, quite as far from being a 
bad woman as she was from being a 
good one; and this is perhaps as much 
as can be said with truth of the 
masses. The negative qualities were 
assembled largely in her. She was 
not hard-hearted, but she was slow to 
feel. She was not unjust, but she 
was not gifted with an aptness for 
judging justly. She was not desirous 
of uttering falsehoods, but she was 
cursed with a fatal facility for giving a 
wrong impression. She was not a 
fool, but the boundaries of her mind 
hedged what there was of the latter 
in with a most pernicious closeness. 
Above all she was not rich, but she 
had “things” of her own, and loved 
to talk about them, and of how she 
had all her life refrained from “ gad- 
ding about.” 

She had been bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh for two years, when her 
husband camesuddenly upon that most 
important part ofthe ‘‘ Baden business,” 
Mrs. Scorrier was driving er ponies 
to the very gates of his garden. And 
during those two years Mrs, Blayne 
had never so much as heard the name 
of Cecile Vargrave. That there had 
been something more than a mere 
table d’héte acquaintance or travelling 
friendship between her husband and 
the pretty half-foreign-looking wo- 
man who claimed Mr. Blayne as her 


friend so promptly, Mrs. Blayne felt 
certain. But of what nature the for- 
mer feeling had been; or to what 
extent it had grown, she could not 
even surmise. She was nota woman 
of quick imaginings—her very sus- 
picions were sluggish; and so, though 
she had disliked the meeting and 
greeting, which had been made up of 
cordialityand embarrassment, she had’ 
still proffered a call in an apologetic 
tone to Mrs. Scorrier. 

Mrs. Scorrier had scarcely got ten 
yards from the door before Mr. Blayne 
found himself called to account for 
her. 

‘““Who was that young woman ?” 


Mrs. Blayne asked ; and though there . 


was nothing actually offensive in her 
words, there was a something in her 
tone, and in the look—it could not be 
called expression—of her small dull 
eyes that offended him deeply. 

«What young woman ?” he asked, 
feeling feebly that he was only de- 
ferring the evil moment of his ex- 
planation, and his own burst of wrath 
about it. 

“Has there been more than one 
young woman here this afternoon? I 
think not ; I mean that young woman, 
Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“She was a Miss Vargrave,” Mr. 
Blayne said, making himself rigid. 

“Dear me! and is ¢haé all you 
know of her, though she does make 
such a fuss about meeting you again,” 
Mrs. Blayne said, bustling about the 
sideboard with the key-basket. “I 
shall ask Mr. Scorrier more about 
her by-and-by, when I tell him I am 
going to call on his wife.” 

“If you are going to question 
about her in this way, Mrs. Scorrier 
will not care for your call, as you 
term it.” 

« And what can I term a call but 
a call, Richard? and if Mrs. Scorrier 
does not care to have such questions 
asked about her, I shall certainly not 
care to call on her.” 

“At any rate, drop the subject to- 
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night before Scorrier,” Mr. Blayne 
said, testily, preparing to get himself 
away to his study, which was free 
from the overpowering presence of 
Mrs, Blayne’s “ things.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘One friend not quite a hypocrite, 
One woman not a liar.” 


Mr. Bayne had saved himself from 
joining in a discussion he dreaded by 
a flight into his study. But he could 
not remain in that stronghold for ever, 
and he knew that when he did come 
out he would be sorely set upon. 
Mrs. Blayne was not the woman to 
give up the quest of a secret when 
once she found herself fairly on the 
scent. And her instincts told her that 
she was fairly on the scent of a secret 
now, or at least of something that 
her husband and Mr. Lister had con- 
cealed from her, even if that some- 
thing were not worthy the name of a 
secret. She madeup her mind to 
find it out—not that she imagined it 
to be anything of interest or conse- 
quence, but she ‘didn’t like things 
kept from her,” she said, and so, 
knowing this attribute of hers, Mr. 
Blayne was very unwilling to come 
out from his stronghold in the study. 

She refrained from the subject that 
night, even when she had got him 
well hemmed in by her own things in 
the drawing-room, where he felt a 
peculiarly powerless man. Indeed, 
she suffered it to rest undisturbed 
just long enough for him to take the 
full blessing and comfort of peace. 
But when, a few days after Cissy’s 
visit, Mr. Lister was pronounced well 
enough for his hostess to pay him a 
visit, Mrs. Blayne cried “havoc and 
let loose the dogs of war” upon Mr. 
Lister’s unguarded forces. 

There had been considerable demur 
on the part of the guest before he 
accepted the visit of his hostess at 
all. He did not like his friend's 


wife, and he had never feigned to 
like her. She always gave him the 
impression of feeling that she had 
bought his friend with a price which 
she considered to be fully adequate 
to his merits. And this manner of 
hers was a galling thing to the young- 
er man, who really regarded his 
former Mentor warmly. 

So whenever Mrs. Blayne volun- 
teered to go up and see him, he sent 
down to say he was asleep, or too 
weak, or not feeling quite so well, 
until Mrs. Blayne fathomed his ob- 
jection, and in her own stolid, motive- 
less way, determined to overrule it. 
“There is no reason why he should 
not see me, Richard,” she said, in 
her flat tones, to her husband one 
morning. 

‘‘No reason—unless you accept his 
dislike to doing so as one.” 

“That's no reason at all—absur- 
dity!—as if a woman my age might 
not go up into a young man’s sick- 
room. 

“T don't think it’s the impropriety 
of the thing that strikes him,” Mr. 
Blayne said. 

“What is it, then? you know, 
evidently, and may just as well tell 
me.” 

“Why, he doesn’t want you,” Mr. 
Blayne said, goaded into telling the 
unpleasant truth in an unpleasant 
way. ‘He doesn’t want you; isn’t 
that enough ?” 

‘Not for a woman who has a serse 
of her duty as mistress of a house,” 
Mrs. Blayne said. ‘I shall not have it 
said that I let that poor young man 
lie there, day after day, without going 
near him; it has been a most dis- 
agreeable thing, of course, having this 
illness in my house, but I don’t think 
I can be accused of having failed in 
my duty.” 

These were very hard words for a 
man and a husband to hear. He, too, 
had suffered from his friend’s illness; 
but his sufferings had been on ac- 
count of his friend ; he had given no 
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thought to the necessary disorder 
which sickness always makes in a 
house. It was hard to be reminded 
of it by the woman he had married. 

‘*Since he was to be ill, I would 
rather that he should be ill in my 
house than anywhere else,” Mr. Blayne 
said, speaking rather sternly. 

“That's very well, Richard ; or it 
would have been very well while you 
were a bachelor and didn’t care how 
topsy-turvy your house was; but if I 
talked till doomsday I could never 
make you understand how such irre- 
gularity upsets the mistress of a house 
—not that the poor young man can 
help it.” 

Mrs. Blayne gathered up her keys 
as she spoke, and then went away out 
of the room, It was a habit of hers 
to lock up everything and take away 
the keys, leaving him barren in the 
midst of plenty, and he had grown ac- 
customed to the habit, although he did 
not like it. But the practice of it this 
dayaggravated him beyond endurance. 

“‘How many times shall I want a 
glass of wine in my own house, and 
not be able to have it because you're 
away with the key in your pocket, 
Jane?” he called, going to the dining- 
room door, and shouting after her. 
wish you wouldn't lock that side- 
board up,” he continued, impatiently, 
as she re-entered the room, and pro- 
ceeded to unlock the wine-closet. 

“TI never will agree to putting 
temptations and snares in the way of 
servants.” 

‘“« Temptations and snares! you be- 
lieve every one to be a thief then ; 
there—don’t put the sherry away as 


-if I were an allowanced child.” 


“IT do not think that it looks well 
to see wine about at one o'clock in 
the morning.” 

“It looks well to see wine about, 
whenever I choose that it shall be 
about on my own table.” 

‘“‘ These may have been your Baden 
habits, -Mr. Blayne, but they shall not 
be the habits of my house.” And 


then Mrs. Blayne ended the contest 
by catching up the sherry and locking 
it away again, and Mr. Blayne suffered 
her to do it, feeling too miserably 
worsted to fight further. Then the lady 
beat another orderly retreat, and this 
time she got herself up to her sick 
guest’s chamber without being recalled. 

The scene which has just been set 
forth is very paltry and puerile ; but, 
given the conditions, and is not 
something of the sort sure to ensue ? 
A man may battle with and beat 
down the foibles and follies of a lion- 
hearted woman, but he can never 
hope to come off conqueror in a con- 
test with one of those feebly organized 
beings, who would calmly see all crea- 
tion collapse provided their own furni- 
ture retained a high polish, and their 
own provisions lasted the proper 
time. 

Mr. Lister had reached that stage 
of convalescence when it is hard to 
endure oneself, and impossible to en- 
dure other people. Mrs. Blayne was 
a sad and severe trial to him when he 
was in the rudest health. In these 
hours of his prostration she was an 
awful affliction. She meant very well 
indeed towards Mr. Lister, too, at this 
time, and so she was more than 
usually oppressive. When she went 
in and seated herself at the head of 
the sofa on which he was lying, his 
taste revolted, and his heart hardened 
against her. 

“T hope you have not thought me 
negligent of you, but whenever my 
vocations would have permitted me 
to come you were asleep,” Mrs. Blayne 
began. 

“I have only thought you very 
wise and kind to leave me so much 
to myself,” he answered; “I have 
never thought you negligent.” 

“And you would think me even 
less so if you realized how much de- 
volved upon the mistress of a house. 
As I often tell Mr. Blayne, he has no 
idea of the forethought and calcula- 
tion that is required to make things 
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go on smoothly. Now, while you 
have been ill, for instance, I have not 
had a moment that I could fairly call 
my own.” 

“ Delicate, that!" Mr. Lister 
thought, impatiently, and he did not 
bestow a mental benediction on the 
wife of his friend. 

“My illness has been tedious 
enough to test any friendship,” he 
said, laughing uncomfortably. ‘I 
know Blayne can stand it though, 
and ‘as the husband, so the wife is’ 
you know, so I am easy in my mind 
about you.” 

““Oh, I’m sure we would both do 
anything that lay in our power to 
make you comfortable,” Mrs. Blayne 
said. She could not help being cruel 
in her commonplace obtuseness, so 
she added, before he had time to 
thank her for that assurance, ‘ but, 
of course, such an illness as yours 
puts an end to all comfort and regu- 
larity in a house ; there are few things 
more unpleasant, I think, than a 
doctor continually coming and going. 
And in this case we have had the 
doctor’s wife as well.” 

have you ?” 

“Yes. Is that all the interest you 
are going to express in one who takes 
a very deep interest in you?” Mrs. 
Blayne, as she said this, fluttered her 
forefingers at him, and waggled her 
head archly, and her arch playfulness 
was of a nature that was exquisitely 
unpleasant to the young man on the 
ssta. Accordingly, instead of re- 
sponding to her speech at all, he 
turned wearily on his side, and stifled 
a groan with that high art which 
makes the stifling much more effective 
than the groan would have been. 

“Is that all the interest you take 
in her?” Mrs. Blayne repeated, in a 
playful way ; she was not a woman 
on whom playfulness sat well at all— 
it was palpable that distrustful, sus- 
picious back-thoughts were dis- 
turbing her the whole time. He 
remained doggedly silent; he could 


not be quite so courteous as was his 
wont, to this terrible woman. 

“Is that all the interest you take 
in her, after knowing her so well at 
Baden, years ago, when you were 
there with Mr. Blayne?” Mrs, Blayne 
said, eagerly ; and then she had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mr. Lister rouse 
himself at last to listen to words of hers. 

“‘T knew many ladies when I was 
at Baden with your husband, but I 
only remember one with anything 
like interest.” He had got himself 
up on his elbow to say this, and she 
felt as she noted a questioning look 
in his eyes that she was winning her 
way to the source of the secret. 

“And that one was—?” she said, 
interrogatively. 

“That one was a lady I shall 
never see or hear of again in all pro- 
bability ; it would be too good fortune 
for me to do so.” ; 

“Then you won't be glad to see 
Mrs. Scorrier ?” 

“Why should I be?” he said. 

“Ah! I shall tell her that if she 
wanted to keep up anything like an 
interest in the fickle breast of man, 
she should not have married, but have 
stayed Miss Vargrave. 

‘So she is married !” he muttered ; 
and that was the only remark Mrs. 
Blayne could prevail on him to make. 
‘There were nice goings-on with 
Richard and her, I expect,” the lady 
thought, as she wended her way from 
the sick-room; “else why should 
that young man have said so little 
about her ?” 

So she is married! Those words 
rang the knell of the few faint hopes 
he had been nursing about her for so 
long atime. He had not given her 
up and forgotten all about Cecile Var- 
grave either so easily or so soon as 
she believed he had done. When the 
time came for his prosperity to be 
assured, and the prospects for which 
he had sacrificed her were secured, 
he set himself the task of finding her. 
And now he told himself, that like 
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many another task which he had set 
himself in life, he had accomplished 
it too late. 

Poor fellow! He had never been 
the type of a brilliant, successful hero 
of romance, this old love of Cissy’s. 
Now, looked at in this hour of suffer- 
ing and disappointment, he was less 
hero-like than ever. His good pros- 
pects had been stumbling-blocks in 
his path from his boyhood. What 
good can ever be got out of a young 
man who is waiting for somebody's 
death and ten thousand a year, and 
who, while he is waiting, has to live 
upon about two hundred a year? While 
he was Edward Manners, he had 
made one or two more or less abortive 
efforts to carve a place for himself in 
creation. But he always left off just 
when the idea of his possibly suc- 
ceeding dawned upon his friends. 
The restlessness that was the result 
of that vision which had been flaunted 
before him from his infancy,—that 
vision of gold galore which was to 
make him superior to all such sublu- 
nary things as work, ambition, or 
anxiety—always upset and broke to 
pieces any plan in which labour, 
study, and difficulty had a part. 

How many things he had tried his 
head and his hand at, before the 
vision became a reality, and he was 
held to be justified, by his acquaint- 
ances, in being useless and_ idle 
openly. He had commenced reading 
for the bar, and while doing that he 
had drifted into press-work, and sup- 
plied exuberant opinions to one Con- 
servative and two small Radical papers 
for a few months. Then his literary 
aspirations had been rejected by the 
editorial power which had supported 
him coming to an end. The rejection 
of three articles in succession caused 
him to decide that writing was not 
his vocation. Accordingly, he gave it 
up just as he had surmounted the first 
difficulties of composition, and learnt 
to put things coherently before his 
readers. Shortly after this discovery 


he made another,—namely, that the 
clerical garb was more to his taste 
than the legal one. It was while he 
was reading for the Church under 
Mr. Blayne’s auspices, that the Baden 
episode took place, and again his plans 
and intentions were shattered. Then 
he turned to art, and strove to make 
her his mistress in earnest 2d in oils. 
He had only toyed with her as an 
amateur in water-colours. But now 
he tried to make himself believe that 
he meant work. So he went back to 
London, and ensconsed himself in a 
low-rented studio in Bloomsbury 
Square, and painted big pictures per- 
sistently, which big pictures were as 
persistently rejected by the Royal 
Academy for a series of years. © 

But during all these years he had 
nourished the hope that the «time 
would soon come when he should be 
rich, and free to find out and marry 
Cissy Vargrave. This love of his for 
the girl who had been so loving, 
brave, and honest, was the one thing 
to which he was constant. Unlike 
Mr. Blayne, the man of far deeper 
feelings, and truer judgment, and 
greater appreciation, Mr. Manners, or 
Lister, had never given Cissy a suc- 
cessor in his heart. And as he had 
been true to her memory, in spite of 
the intervention of time and space, 
and in spite of the want of knowledge 
of her whereabouts, so he half-hoped, 
half-believed that she had been true 
to him. It came upon him as a bad 
blow, therefore, this unexpected state- 
ment which Mrs. Blayne had made. 
‘Better we had married, and gone to 
the dogs together,” he thought, 
wearily. It seemed to him impossi- 
ble, since he felt so disgusted at it, 
that Cissy could be anything but 
miserable in her marriage. 

It was a very hard truth to realize, 
Cissy, the girl who had loved him 
withsuch unrestrained unconventional 
ardour, and who had relinquished 
him with such unusual . generosity 
that she stood out in his mind as the 
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representative type of all that is 
warinest and truest and most unselfish 
in woman! That she should have 
married so tamely after all. ‘‘ Scorrier 
is a capital fellow, but I could better 
have understood her marrying a bil- 
liard-marker,” he said to Mr. Blayne, 
when speaking about Mrs. Scorrier 
late in theday. ‘Do you know, 
Dick, I have drawn a good many pic- 
tures of hearing of her again, but 
never one like this.” 

‘I’m only surprised that she didn’t 
marry long ago,” Mr. Blayne said, 
prosaically ; “it is some years now 
since she and you thought yourselves 
all the world to one another for a few 
weeks.” 

“By Jove! yes—eight or nine years ; 
and if she had been like every other 
girl she would have married just after 
that wrench apart, to show those 
whom it concerned, and those whom 
it didn’t concern, that she had got 
over it. But she has held on to the 
idea like the girl she was, long enough 
to risk being called an old maid—” 

“And married after all in time to 
avoid being one. Make up your mind 
to it, Ned; your goddess is a woman; 
she is a lovely woman still though, 
and a charming one too; you will 
not feel ashamed of the old infatua- 
tion when you see Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“ Does she look happy ?” 

“Very happy,” Mr. Blayne said, 
firmly. He had loved Cissy every 
whit as well as his friend had loved 
her. But he had not cherished his 
love, and now he could speak of her as 
another man’s wife may be spoken of. 

“T can’t fancy that,” Mr. Lister 
said, discontentedly. ‘You didn't 
understand her as well as I did, of 
course; I can’t fancy her finding a 
single element of happiness in such 
a life as hers must be.” 

“You'll understand it better when 
you know more of Scorrier, if you 
stay long enough to know more of 
him,” 

“He seems a nice fellow enough,” 


Mr, Lister acknowledged, magnani- 
mously; “but I don’t think I shall 
try to cultivate his acquaintance just 
now. I’m due at Castlenau, you 
know; I was due there before I 
smashed myself, in fact. Mrs. Blayne 
will be glad to have her house free 
again.” 

“As to that, you know that the 
longer you stay with me the better 
I am pleased,” Mr. Blayne said, 
heartily. But notwithstanding the 
heartiness, it was arranged between 
the two men that Mr. Lister should 
announce himself to his friend Walter 
Bracey as ready to move on to Castle- 
nau in a day or two, and Mr. Blayne 
felt well pleased that it should be so. 

“‘T congratulate you on being well 
out of my hands,” Arthur Scorrier 
said, shaking hands warmly with his 
late patient, as the latter was pre- 
paring to get into the carriage that 
was to take him away.” 

“T owe the being so to you en- 
tirely. Good-bye, Mr. Scorrier; we 
shall meet again, I hope.” Mr. Lis- 
ter was rather agitated, and his voice 
shook as he spoke. They said he 
‘felt his weakness” now that he was 
out in the fresh air again. Poor fel- 
low ! he had been “ feeling his weak- 
ness” more or less every day since 
Mrs. Blayne had kindly gone in to 
see him. 

“We shall meet again when I am 
in stronger care,” he repeated, and 
then Arthur Scorrier said what he had 
been wishing to say for several 
days. 

“And I hope then to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at my house. 
My wife will be glad to renew her 
acquaintance with you ; you knew her 
as Miss Vargrave some years ago, I 
understand.” 

The fresh air was telling more and 
more upon Lister’s weakness every 
moment. 

‘Get in, my good fellow ; you ought 
not to be standing about in this way,” 
Mr. Blayne said, hurriedly. He saw 
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what none of the others did—Cecile’s 
pony carriage, driven by herself, coming 
at a rapid pace up the drive. But he 
saw it too late to spare his friend the 
encounter. She was in their midst 
before any one of them could have 
avoided her without rudeness. The 
pretty half-foreign-looking woman ” 
(as Mrs. Blayne called her), with the 
dark silky hair, and the deep violet 
eyes; and a strange embarrassment 
fell upon them all. 

She got out of her shell-like sloping 
carriage before her husband, quickly 
as he sought to render her service, 
could help her, and fought for a mo- 
ment with the surprise she felt at 
finding them all out there. While 
her little fight was going on, Mrs. 
Blayne from the background watched 
her, and wondered of what special 
iniquity she had been guilty, and who 
* had been her co-partners in crime. 
But Cissy was not made of the stuff 
that struggles under speechless em- 
barrassment long. She briefly greeted 
the lady of the mansion, and then she 
turned to the guest whose parting 
they were assembled to speed. 

‘«T did not expect to see you to-day. 
I came over thinking you were still 
a prisoner in your room; but now 
that we have met I will say I am 
very, very glad to see you.” 

She spoke as if she meant it. His 
words in reply lacked the genuine 
ring of the metal. 

“And I am very glad to see you, 
Mrs. Scorrier.” 

“ Hadn't you better come back into 
_ the house, and make the most of the 
opportunity,” Mrs. Blayne said, some- 
what spitefully. She always seemed 
to herself, poor woman, to be on the 
brink of discovering this secret which 
connected Cissy with Mr. Blayne’s 


past. It must be acknowledged that 
it was trying never to get beyond the 
brink—to very few women is given 
the grace of hovering in such a posi- 
tion gracefully. 

“J think he had much better go 
forhis drive,” Cissy answered, quickly ; 
“at any rate this is not a favourable 
opportunity for renewing our ac- 
quaintance,” and Cissy, as she said it, 
looked Mrs. Blayne very firmly in the 
face, and caused her husband to feel 
very proud of her. 

“Well! will you put yourself un- 
der Mrs. Scorrier’s orders, and go ?” 
Mrs. Blayne said, addressing Mr. 
Lister in a sort of jaunty tone that 
made him writhe. 

“T will for once,” he said, and 
then he muttered something about 
««Bracey expecting him,” and after a 
little general leave-taking he was 
driven off. 

“Odd that Mr. Lister and you 
should meet in such a way, isn’t it?” 
Mrs. Blayne said, in sprightly tones, 
as she ushered her guest into the 
house. 

“Yes,” Cissy said, facing the lady 
calmly; “has not Mr. Blayne told 
you what makes it particularly odd 
that we should meet as strangers 


_now. Mr. Lister and I were en- 


gaged, and Mr. Blayne very wisely 
stopped his friend marrying me. 
Oh! my husband knew it already, 
Mrs. Blayne—lI only mention it this 
morning in order to do away with at 
least one false impression that you 
have allowed yourself to receive about 
me.” 
“ And what was that, pray ?” Mrs. 
Blayne asked. 

‘That in former days I was in love 
with Mr. Blayne—lI never was, I as- 
sure you,” Cissy said, laughing. 


ON SOME POPULAR AMERICANISMS. 


7. was a time, not very 

remote, when English litera- 
ture reacted upon that of America, 
and when the best American writers 
moulded their style upon that of the 
most classical English writers of the 
present and the past. But that time 
has gone by, and America has begun 
to cultivate a literature of her own— 
racy, and of the soil, but not always 
either classic or romantic—and to 
assert for herself that independence 
in letters which ninety years ago 
she asserted in politics. One result 
of this self-assertion— which is in 
many respects as advantageous to 
English literature as it is creditable 
to that of America—is the reintro- 
duction into the language of many 
excellent old English words—local 
at home, and obsolete or unknown 
in polite society—but which once did 
good service in the pages of Piers 
Ploughman, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Ben Jonson. A second 
result, less satisfactory in the old 
country, whatever it may be in the 
new, is the vulgarization and per- 
version from their original meaning of 
many useful words, whose true place 
has been fixed in the language by the 
usage of centuries. A third result is 
the coinage of new words and the 
invention of new phrases to express 
modes of political action, phases of 
society, and aspects of nature, un- 
known and unfamiliar to the race at 
home, but that are perfectly familiar 
in America. I propose in this paper 
to offer a few observations upon, and 
to cite a few examples of, each of 
these modes by which American 
literature begins to react upon that of 
England. 


Among the first class of words are 
many which the Americans, fresh 
from the soil of Mother Earth, like 
Antzus, have unconsciously borrowed 
from the country-people of England 
and Scotland, and not from Piers 
Ploughman, Chaucer, or Spenser— 
which few read. It will be sufficient 
to cite ‘ thud,” a dull, heavy blow ; 
“‘gruesome,” fearful, awful; ‘gloam- 
ing,” the evening twilight ; “ fall,” the 
fall of the leaf, autumn; “cannie,” 
prudent, fortunate ; “ uncannie,” un- 
lucky; ‘‘ bonnie,” beautiful ; ‘‘sonsie,” 
fresh, hearty, lively, as applied to a 
girl or woman ; “snag,” a projecting 
trunk of a tree in the water or on 
land, and also a solitary projecting 
tooth in the jaw; “chunk,” a large 
piece or slice; slick,” smooth, 
rapid; and not to be confounded 
with s/eek, a word which conveys no 
sense of rapidity ; ‘ rile,” to vex, to 
annoy ; ‘‘splurge,” to make a dash, 
a flutter, a splash, or a sensation ; 
‘‘ squirm,” to wriggle or turn in 
pain; ‘ wilt,” to droop, to begin to 
fade ; and others that are daily crop- 
ping up, not only in conversation but 
in current literature, to show how 
rich is the mine of old English and 
Scotch which America, peopled for 
the most part by the working classes 
of the Old World, have been digging 
into for the benefit of literature. Such 
words, and their compeers, ought 
never to have been allowed to fall into 
desuetude, and their re-introduction 
into the language of books is a clear 
gain to the mother-tongue. 

Foremost among the English words 
that have been Americanized into a 
meaning that did not originally belong 
to them, and that ought not to be 
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accotded to them in England, by 
any writer who wishes to keep the 
pure well of English speech from 
unnecessary opollutions, is 
Johnson defines- this word to mean 
“‘completely, perfectly, totally, en- 
tirely,” and there can be no doubt 
that his definition is correct. But 
the Americans continually use the 
word in the sense of “ very,” or ‘‘very 
great”; and often with ludicrous 
effect. The perversion has taken root 
in England, and threatens, unless 
checked, to dispossess the language 
of the useful, if not indeed indispen- 
sable, word very. To affirm that a 
man has made gwé¢e a fortune, is to 
talk vaguely. There are no degrees 
of comparison in ‘ quite,” so that if 
a hundred thousand pounds be gute 
a fortune, ninety-five thousand pounds 
would not be quite a fortune ; though 
it might be a large and respectable 
sum to possess. A few recent in- 
stances of the abuse of this word, 
taken from some of the leading lite- 
rary and political papers of the day, 
will serve to show how popular the 
error has become. The Zimes of the 
25th November last, in an article 
upon the opening of the New Smith- 
field Meat Market, says, the cere- 
monial ‘was altogether guzte worthy 
of the occasion.” Here the word quite 
adds nothing to the meaning, and 
is quite—or altogether—unnecessary. 
‘The lengthened labour of this de- 
bate,” says the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, February 24, 
‘has worn out Mr. Schneider, and he 
is guite on the sick list.” If Mr. 
Schneider were on a list at all, could 
he be other than gwé¢e on it? or could 
he be partly on and partly off it? 
“Within quite the last few years,” 
writes Mr. T. A. Trollope in his 
novel of Guilio Malatesta, vol. i, page 
103. What does quite mean in this 
sentence? Within the last three or 
four years, or within the last four 
or five ? and what are to be considered 
yuite afew, either of years or shillings 


—or anything elsethat can be counted ? 
“In 1678, when Halley was guste 
young,” says a writer in Adi the Year. 
Round, February 1, 1868. When 
can a person be guite young? Is 
one guite young at ten—at five—at 
two years of age, or at two months ? 
In all these cases a person might be 
correctly described as very young. 
Another writer in the same periodical, 
under date of the 15th of February, 


‘Says: ‘‘ Quite a little crowd congre- 


gated around the door.” When, it 
may be asked, can a crowd be guite 
little? And is not the word, in 
this sense, superfluous? re- 
cently,” says the Zimes of October 
20, ‘Science has done something, 
though it may be very little, to intro- 
duce an element of certainty,” &c. 
If quite, as Johnson defines it, means 
entirely, completely, wholly—howcan 
a period of time be completely recent 
—and would not “very recently,” in 
this sentence, be better English than 
the words employed? Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, in Can you Forgive Her? 
vol. i, page 280, says, ‘‘ Alice, how- 


_ever, felt herself bound not to write 


to Mr. Gray quite at once;” and again, 
in the same volume, page 301, “I 
want you to write to her gute at 
once.” ‘ Immediately” is the English 
word that should have been used ; 
guite at once is American, and 
incorrect. The last instance to be 
cited from a long list is the most ab- 
surd of all, and occurs in a rhymed 
address, spoken on the opening of the 
Greenwich Theatre in April last : 


‘* Greenwich was noted for an institution 
That seemed quite part of England’s 
constitution.’ 
The word guite is quite unnecessary. 
Institution is another good Eng- 
lish word that has been Americanized 
into a sense, or a variety of senses, that 
it did not originally possess ; and that 
in coming back to us meets with too 
much favour and acceptance from our 
comic—or would-be comic—writers. 
DD 
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Mr. Bartlett, in his “ Dictionary of 
Americanisms, or Glossary of Words 
and Phrases usually regarded as pe- 
culiar to the United States” (second 
edition, 1859), says that “‘znstitution 
is a flash word of recent introduction, 
as applied to a prevalent practice or 
thing.” He cites four glaring in- 
stances of its use: ‘The driving of 
vehicles is a great zmstitution among 
us.”—Vew York Herald. Garotting 
as an institution may be almost said 
to be extinct in New York.” —7vicks 
and Traps of New York. ‘*Woman 
is an imstitution, and hereafter must 
receive the most generous culture and 
recognition."—New York Tribune. 
‘“‘The carcase of a large dog has 
been suffered to lie in North Street 
since Tuesday, although most abo- 
minably offensive. A similar zmstitu- 
tion has occupied a site on the com- 
mon forsometime past.” — Washington 
Evening Star. So common has this 
slang become in America, that any- 
thing and everything is called an zn-. 
stitution. The Falls of Niagara are 
an ¢nstitution. 


institution, robbery is an institution, 
hospitality is an zmstztution, and every- 
thing else that the tongue of man 
can name. The evil example of this 
word ought to be confined to America 
if possible ; but our newspaper writers 
appear to have caught the contagion. 
Mr. Bartlett quotes from the Zimes 
(London) of April, 1858,—“The ca- 
mels form an institution in India.” 
The Daily Telegraph, Dec. 3, 1868, 
says,—‘‘ We do not feel quite cer- 
tain that wedding breakfasts will long 
continue to be an z#stitution in Eng- 
land.” The Daily News of the 
same day, speaking of the Metro- 
politan Meat Market, records the fact 
that .on the opening day business was 
carried on with as much activity and 
regularity as if the énstitution had 
been in operation for months,” 

Avstill more flagrant and unpardon- 
able perversion to base meanings occurs 


Cocktails and mint . 
juleps are énstitutions. Murder isan | 


inthe use made of the word Jersuasion, 
which has come into repute (or dis- 


repute) since Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary 


was published. To be of a certain 
religious persuasion, or conviction, is 
recognized English, though not of the 
most elegant kind ; but when the Mew 
York Herald speaks of a woman as 
person of the female Jersuasion,” 
or the Daily Telegraph describes a 
reporter as a person of the reportorial 
persuasion, or a foreign correspondent 
of the same journal regrets that “ per- 
sonally he is not of the ornithological 
persuasion (i.¢., a bird), the vulgarism 
is too gross to be laughable. 

Another vulgarism, which we owe 
to the semi-educated writers of the 
American press, is dt/apidated, applied 
to persons, and to things other than 
buildings. ‘His fortunes were in a 
dilapidated condition” is a meta- 
phorical expression that may be al- 
lowed to pass, as it compares fortune 
not inappropriately to a house or a 
castle. But when we are told that a 
man’s clothes are dt/apidated,; or that 
a chair or other piece of furniture, or 
that a person’s character is. dtlapi- 
dated, we are brought into contact 
with a vulgarism which ought to be 
avoided by all correct writers. One of 
the latest instances of the misuse of this 
word occurs inthe Z#mes, May 2oth, 

1868 these means the ‘railway 
companies hope to improve their 
dilapidated finances.” In this sen- 
tence the word might ‘have been. ad- 
vantageously changed for damaged, or 
ruined.: 

To dburgle, for to commit:a’ bur- 
glary, is a recent coinage of the 
free and easy American mind, and is 
a word that would be convenient, if 
we could but look with favour upon it: 

To cave. in, which ‘Webster ad- 
mits into “his excellent Dictionary 
—though he denounces it ‘as a .vul- 
garism—was originally applied’ to 
the breaking down of the’ roof of a 
cave, or of an earthen embankment in 
the process of construction, but has 
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come to signify all over the United 
States, to give in, to give up, to yield, 
to cease, to submit, to break down 
morally or physically. -Dr. Kane, in 
alluding to the weak state of his com- 
panions, says : ‘‘Morton felt so much 
better that he got up at six, but caved 
in soon after.”"—Arctic Expedition, 
vol. ii, page 94. Mr. Hotten inserts 
this word in his English Slang Dic- 
tionary, and correctly marks it as an 
Americanism. Within the last three 
years it has been of constant recurrence 
in the London and provincial press. 
Approbate, for approve; donate, for 
give or bequeath; /ecate, for place; 
and orate, for speak, or make a speech 
or oration, are words that seem par- 
ticularly dear to American writers of 
the second or third order of culture, 
and that are beginning to creep into 
the English press. Let them be for- 
cibly extruded. They have no -busi- 
ness in the language, and can serve 
no purpose that cannot be better 
“served by their recognized synonyms. 
On is another word often very 
unnecessarily and inelegantly em- 
ployed in fixing the time at which an 
event happened, or is to happen, and 
which can never be properly used 
except in connection with the day 
of the month or the week. Thus 
“he came on Thursday,” or, ‘he 
will arrive on the 4th of March,” are 
correct expressions; but in the Ameri- 
can and English press we frequently 
find ‘‘on to-morrow, on yesterday, or 
on June, July,” &c. Thus The Times, 
January 24th, 1868, is inelegant when 
it says: “A blockade was instituted 
by the President on April 19th,” in- 
stead of ox the nineteenth of April. 
To conceive of is another Ameri- 
canism that is invading the language. 
There are two sorts of conception 
—the physical and the mental. 
Thus,—*" The Virgin conceived, and 
bare a son;” and “It is difficult 
to conceive such an idea.” In both 
of these cases the word is rightly 
used. The Pall Mall Gazette of 


the 28th of January, 1868, says:— 
‘Gradually the public began to con-. 
ceive more favourably of his merits.” 
Might it not in this case be asked 
with reason whether the expression 
to judge, or to think of a man’s 
merits, would not be preferable to 
the phrase ‘‘to conceive of them ?” 

Difficulted, for perplexed, is a harsh 
Americanism which Mr. Bartlett as- 
serts to be peculiar to Georgia, but 
which has since found its way to the 
New York press ; and from that to 
the English. ‘We are not difficul- 
ted at all on the score of the relation 
which the new plant bears to the old.” 
Rush on the Resurrection. The word 
has not, however, become fashionable, 
and it is to be hoped it never will. 

Ventilate is another word that has 
been more successful, and that has 
lately made its way into good society, 
where it has no true right to appear. 
To ventilate is to let in the pure air, 
and has been metaphorically used in 
the sense of to discuss, 2.¢., to let in 
the pure air of argumentative reason ; 
but when we find it used in sucha 
sense as this,—‘‘ It may do the poor 
Queen good to ventilate her sad 
heart (Cosmopolitan, January 25th, 
1868), or this,— A conference has 
just been held, at which the expedi- 
ency of promoting education was 
fully ventilated (Morning Post, January 
26, 1868), we are startled in the first 
case by the inappropriateness, and in 
the second by the uselessness of 
the word. How a living heart can 
be ventilated, who shall tell? but how 
an expediency can be discussed there 
needs no such word as vextrlated to 
explain. 

Declension, in the sense of refusal, 
as applied to the non-acceptance of an 
office or invitation, is an awkward 
word, which the Americans are in 
the habit of using, but which has to 
some extent been rendered unfash- 
ionable by a new word invented by the 
ladies. cannot goto Mrs. Jones's 
ball next Wednesday, so I shall send 
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from the backwoods of the United 
States, where the stump of a tree often 
supplies the place of a rostrum or 
platform for thespeaker. The speakers 
are styled, in cant language, stump- 
speakers, or stump-orators ; and their 
performances stump-speeches, or 
stump-orations. Buncombe is a use- 
ful word, which has almost come to 
be synonymous with dosh. 

Mass Meetings and IJndignation 
Meetings were phrases familiar in 
America, but scarcely known in 
England until Mr. Beales and the 
Reform League introduced them dur- 
ing the agitation that ushered in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill. They, too, are 
likely to be naturalized among us. 
The word platform—as comprising 
principles which a party has adopted, 
and resolved to stand upon—was 
originally English, and as old as 
the days of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 
Bartlett quotes two instances of its 
use—one from the learned Hooker, 
who speaks of the ‘platform of Ge- 
neva,” the “doctrine of the Genevan 
divines,” and the title of a book pub- 
lished in 1651, “A _ Platform of 
Church Discipline, Gathered, out of 
the Word of God.” The word appears 
to have become all but obsolete in 
England for more than a century and 
a half, but to have flourished in 
America, whence it has now come 
back to us, hale and hearty. The 
Americans, however, go beyond the 
English in their refinements upon this 
word, for they speak of the “ planks ” 
of the platform. Perhaps this last 
also will be adopted among us. 

There are four other genuine Ame- 
rican words—non-political—that ap- 
pear as if they would make themselves 
at home in English parlance, and that 
bespeak forthemselves, on their merits, 
a favourable reception—namely, d0- 
gus, skedaddle, deadhead, and goak. 
Bogus, a corruption of the name 
of Borghese, assumed by a forger 


and swindler in America about thirty 
years ago, means anything false or 
counterfeit ; a sham, a swindle ; a si- 
mulacrum ; and is applied universally, 
and with admirable effect. A bogus 
bill; a bogus poet; a bogus general; 
a bogus patient; a bogus moustache ; 
a bogus widow; are but a few of 
the expressions in which this word 
comes out more forcibly than our 
purer English synonyms. Skedaddle, 
to run furtively or meanly away, 
met with general acceptance in the 
army of the Potomac before it was 
a week old, and passed from con- 
versation into the newspapers, and 
from the newspapers into books with 
amazing rapidity. Deadhead, signi- 
fying one who travels with free 
passes on the railways, or has free 
admissions to the theatres, deserves 
admission to the language for its ex- 
pressive utility, and will doubtless 
obtain it. Goak is a coinage of the 
late Artemus Ward; and means a 
poor, stale, bad, unworthy, pointless 
joke, as distinguished from a good 
one. It is making its way in Ame- 
rica, and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated in England. 

In conclusion, let me quote the 
eloquent words of Frederick Schlegel, 
in his lectures on “The History of Li- 
terature :” ‘‘ The care of the national 
language I consider as at all times 
a sacred trust, and a most important 
privilege. Every man of education 
should make it the subject of his un- 
ceasing concern, to preserve his na- 
tive language pure and entire; to 
speak it so far as in his power, 
in all its beauty and _ perfection. 
A nation whose language becomes 
rude and barbarous must be on 
the verge of barbarism in regard 
to everything else. A nation which 


allows its language to go to ruin is 
parting with the last half of its intel- 
lectual independence, and testifies its 
willingness to cease to exist.” 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


N EXT-DOOR neighbours have 
ever been fast friends or bitter 
enemies. They have either fought 
and died for each other—in very bar- 
barous times, of course—or they have 
cut each others’ throats; and the one 
thing, it is sad to say, they have done 
much oftener than the other. Strong 
hate seems, as a matter of course, to 
spring from close vicinity in these old 
times. The Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues must have been next-door 
neighbours, though Shakespeare does 
not say so. Superficial people may 
think that Romeo and Juliet more 


than made up the feud; but deep © 


thinkers will rather consider these 
gentle Veronese lovers as illustrious 
exceptions, than as precedents at all 
affecting the two great laws of love 
and hate, which rule next-door neigh- 
bourships. Besides, it is all very 
well to talk of the Romeo who takes 
poison, and dies at his Juliet’s feet. 
Old people of the world shake their 
heads and sigh; they know that these 
sort of things take place at a certain 
time of life, and at that time only. 
You see no Italian chronicler, no 
Shakespeare, no lovely old legend 
has said a word about the youthful 
Romeo of twelve, who, maybe, tied 
an old saucepan to the tail of Juliet’s 
favourite greyhound, when that care- 
less housemaid let it out; or who, 
young hardened sinner, threw cab- 
bage stalks at Juliet herself over the 
garden wall. As for the bachelor 
Romeo of forty, who did his best 
against the unwedded Juliet of thirty- 
five, who worried her by raising up a 
turret with numerous windows, whence 


his prying eyes invaded her privacy, 
who went three times to law with 
her about the partition wall, and who 
made her exclaim twenty times a day 
—‘ That dreadful man will be the 
death of me,”—that Romeo, we say, 
has been ignored altogether. 

With the progress of time and good 
breeding, next-door neighbours have 
grown to be civilly affectionate or 
politely rancorous, and now, as a ruie, 
the kissing, or the bickering, as the 
case may be, is carried out on the 
most moderate scale. When next- 
door neighbours meet, they bow to, 
or stare at, or cut each other as dis- 
tantly as they can well do these things, 
and they generally walk through life 
as they mostly go to heaven, by roads 
that, having once met at right angles, 
are never by any means to meet again, 
but go on widening and widening 
away till they flow into the great 
reconciling sea of death. 

But still we meet every now and 
then, chiefly in small or out-of-the- 
way places, with instances of cruel 
hate or tender love, of bitter animo- 
sity or kind and brotherly offices, 
which bring back the old relation in 
its vivid aspect before us—modified, 
indeed, by change of manners, but 
still the same at heart. Such in- 
stances must be known to many ; two 
will illustrate our meaning. 

Two workmen were next-door 
neighbours in one of the London 
suburbs. They lived at peace for a 
whole year; then the dog of one, 
having flown at the child of the other, 
war was declared. Still, though em- 
bittered on both sides by wives and 
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children, the contest was carried on 
languidly. But hate was there, pas- 
sive and phlegmatic in one man, keen 
and active in the other, and unluckily 
strong in both. These men drank 
freely, and used to meet and quarrel 
at the same public-house. It was 
inevitable that they should come to 
blows, and at length they did. The 
phlegmatic man, being much the 
stronger of the two, had no trouble 
in defeating hisenemy. The worsted 
one was henceforth bent upon re- 
venge, and chance, or his own in- 
genuity, gave him what he wanted. 
He came one evening to the usual 
haunt, his face still bearing the mark 
of the blow that had felled him. He 
drank his beer in surly silence; he 
bore with his foe’s boastful looks and 
with the jeering of the bystanders, 
but when he went to pay his reckon- 
ing, and was waiting for his change, 
he said to the landlady— 

“I owe you something, Mrs. Smith. 
Please to make it all square. That 
man,” and he pointed a scornful fore- 
finger at his enemy, ‘‘is a thief! I 
come here no more; that man is a 
thief. He got three months for rob- 
bing his master ten years back. Let 
him deny it—let him deny it!” 

Pale, ghastly, and struck as by 
death, the wretched man stood there 
and denied nothing. They all stared, 
and he denied nothing. They looked 
askance at him, and he denied no- 
thing. It wastrue. He had beena 
thief once—once only—for he was 
one of the 'very few men who, having 
thus fallen, rise out of and triumph 
over their sin. He was honest now, 
and therefore the discovery and the 
shame were too much for him. He 
slunk away with rage and grief in 
his heart, and was seen in the public- 
house no more. Nor was this all. 
His story spread. His wife on learn- 
ing it reviled him ; his children got to 
be ashamed of him ; the whole world 
he felt had in some sort turned against 
him. He could not bear this new 


lot. He rose early one morning, went 
out, and never came back. And the 
saddest part of this sad story is that 
his triumphant enemy never repented 
his share in his neighbour's ruin. 

These two men, who could have 
lived at peace so easily if they had 
but been a little farther apart, could 
not resist the opportunities for dislike 
and animosity which vicinity threw in 
their way. And what is true of 
hatred is happily also true of love. 
Natures which might have remained 
languidly wrapped up self-in- 
dulgence for ever, are roused to 
generous exertion and self-forgetful- 
ness by the same close relation. 

A few years ago there came to a little 
county town of England a lady whom 
we shall call Miss Jennings. This was 
not her name, indeed, but her story is 
a true one, and that is the only matter 
of interest in this case. She came to 
take possession of a little house and 
of a hundred a year, both of which 
she had inherited through the death 
of an uncle whom she had never seen, 
and who had never done her a kind- 
ness. She tried to mourn for him 
and she could not. She also tried in 
her conscientiousness to be grateful 
to him, but she soon found out that 
her gratitude to the deceased was all 
for his dying just as she was worn 
out with labour. Miss Jennings was 
too honest to make believe that she 
was grieving ; she was too good to re- 
joice ; so she put on black clothes, 
took a little maid-servant to wait 
upon her and to keep her company, 
and settled down in her own house 
for the first time in her life. 

There is an age when selfishness is 
a delicious feeling, whatever moralists 
may say. Miss Jennings had been 
tossed about in London till home had 
lost its meaning for her. And now 
she had her own home and she could 
live and die in it. For years she had 
gone out early and come in late, and 
now she could sit within the whole 
day long if it so pleased her. Instead 
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of the three plants in flower-pots, 
which the first frost always killed, 
Miss Jennings had her own garden. 
And to make her happiness complete 
Miss Jennings could now indulge in 
what had been the day-dream of her 
latter years—a painted glass window. 
It is all very well to deride such 
simple longings, but you see they often 
come when others depart. Miss 
Jennings had had brighter dreams 
once—dreams of husband, home, and 
children, and when these withered 
away before the chill breath of old 
Father Time, she took refuge in 
harmless fancies. Of these the painted 
glass window was the last, and Miss 
Jennings was a proud and happy 
woman when it was put up in the 
landing, and gold, and ruby, and 
sapphire hues fell on her staircase 
carpet. ‘I shall always think of 
my poor uncle when I look at that 
window,” thought Miss Jennings in 
the warmth of her gratitude to the 
dead. And so she did think of the 
old gentleman, faithfully if not ten- 
derly, and thus the little landing 
window got to be a sort of memorial 
window, and perhaps it was as true 
and as religious in its way as many 
of its more ambitious brethren, dis- 
playing their dim gorgeousness in 
solemn old cathedrals. 

This pleasant, selfish little life had 
lasted through the summer-time, and 
winter was beginning with a new 
series of delights, under the shape of 
cosy evenings by the fireside, a bright 
lamp on the table, and a three vol- 
ume novel in the fat white hands of 
plump Miss Jennings, who leaned 
back in the most comfortable of arm 
chairs to read it, when next-door 
neighbours stepped in and blotted out 
the fair picture. Ona dreary snowy 
evening, when the wind, blowing so 
gustily without, made the comfort 
within doubly pleasant, Miss Jennings, 
who was gently nodding over a love 
scene, was roused by the intimations 
conveyed by her little maid—that Mr. 


Brown, the poor gentleman next door, 
whose wife was so ill, asked to speak 
to her. Mr. Brown’s errand was a 
sad one ; his dying wife wanted to see 
Miss Jennings, whom she had never 
spoken to, and for whom she had con- 
ceived a sick woman’s fancy. Such 
wishes are not to be resisted ; Miss 
Jennings at once put by her novel, 
rose, and followed Mr. Brown to the 
next house. She never forgot the 
scene that awaited her there ; a dis- 
ordered household, seven woe-begone 
children, a most melancholy looking 
husband, and a dying woman, whose 
eyes burned like fire in her wasted 
face. At once she seized Miss Jen- 
nings’ hand, and held it fast. 

“TI knew you would come,” she 
whispered ; “I knew you would ; I 
am going to die; you know, we are 
strangers here ; my poor husband is a 
clerk at the bank, you know, and my 
poor children are all going to ruin. 
I know you will take care of them 
when I am gone; you are good—lI 
know you will.” 

‘‘My goodness!” cried Miss Jen- 
nings, looking around her in dismay. 
But the sick lady did not mind her. 
She kept on saying, ‘‘I know you 
will,” as if it were the burden of a 
song ; and still uttering those words, 
she died as ten struck that night. 
The fire was not out when Miss Jen- 
nings came home; the lamp still 
burned brightly ; the open novel still 
lay on the table; the chair seemed to 
await its mistress, but Miss Jennings 
sighed drearily as she sank into it. 
Seven children ! however would that 
poor nervous Mr. Brown, who was 
out all day, and did not know a soul 
in the place, how would he manage ? 
Miss Jennings had not the least in- 
tention of accepting the dead lady’s 
legacy, but still how would he ma- 
nage, you know? He managed to- 
lerably well, thanks to Miss Jennings. 
You see there was more love in her 
heart than she knew of, more tender- 
ness than the painted glass window 
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could absorb. At first she only went 
in to direct Mr. Brown’s one servant, 
“until he should get some one,” but 
that some one never coming, for many 
excellent reasons, Miss Jennings 
gave up that illusion, and said to her- 
self that she must “give a look to 
poor Mr. Brown’s children every now 
and then”; this, too, was another illu- 
sion. Miss Jennings found that chil- 
dren will not be looked at now and 
then, but require constant gazing. 
And so she looked at them so assidu- 
ously, that the circulating library in- 
dignantly sent in for the second vo- 
lume, and would rather decline Miss 
Jennings’ subscription than have books 
kept so long, if you please. Indeed, 
there was Miss Jennings’ angry re- 
joinder; they were welcome to the 
second volume, stupid trash ! she re- 
membered quite well she was falling 
asleep over it when poor Mr. Brown 
came in, and she had something else 
to do now—thank Heaven. So she 
had, good Miss Jennings ; she had 
seven children to mind, and a house 
to take care of. Mr. Brown, a poor 
nervous man, in a state of chronic 
depression, thanked her much, and 
was apt to become overpowered with 
gratitude at times, but he did nothing 
to relieve her burden. ‘Poor fel- 
low!” thought Miss Jennings, as she 
now and then gave him a wistful 
look, ‘‘he is as helpless as a baby, 
you know.” And so he was, so much 
so that, spite Miss Jennings’s vigi- 
lance, many matters would, and did, 
go wrong. The evils at length be- 
came so serious, and so crying, that 
Miss Jennings ventured on remon- 
strance. Mr. Brown groaned and 
knocked his head distractedly against 
the parlour mantel-piece, but said it 
could not be helped. They must all 
go to ruin, he and the children ; it was 
very sad, but it must be so. “My 
goodness !” exclaimed Miss Jennings, 
he was not to say that! But Mr. 
Brown would say that Miss Jennings 
was very kind, but of course she could 


not be in two places at once, in her 
own house and in his ; his dear wife 
had told him to marry again, by all 
means, but the poor dear soul had 
forgotten to say who would take a 
clerk of fifty-two, with a moderate 
salary and seven children, all under 
fifteen! And Mr. Brown closed his 
eyes in silent desperation at his case, 
and said no more. ; 

Miss Jennings looked around her, 
much moved. Spite of all she had 
done and was doing, the parlour 
looked very comfortless, and the 
house, Miss Jennings knew, was like 
the parlour. Winter had long been 
over; the spring and the summer 
which had followed it had waned ; 
another winter was beginning. She 
had given up every little enjoyment 
of her lonely life to this family. She 
had scolded the servant—she had 
mended the younger children’s clothes 
—she had taught the elder ones— 
they all loved her dearly, and Mr. 
Brown was very grateful; and still, 
either because his means were in- 
sufficient, or because his position was 
one of too great difficulty, there 
was some dreary truth in his gloomy 
assertion that they were all going to 
ruin. She gently touched his arm, 
and looking at him with tears in her 
eyes, and a little blush on her faded 
cheek, she said:— 

‘‘Mr. Brown, I am fifty-one. I have 
a hundred a year, and the house I live 
in is my own. I love your children, and 
they love me—will you marry me ?” 

At first he stared and could not 
believe his ears—then a burst of tears 
expressed his joy; and need it be 
said that he accepted Miss Jennings’ 
proposal ? Need it be said, too, what 
a world of good occurred to him and 
to his children thereby? And good 
Miss Jennings, like the man in our 
first instance, but with far better 
reason, never repented. For amongst 
the results of next-door neighbour- 
ships may be numbered the matrimo- 
nial every now and then. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By THE Rev. NEwMAN HAtt, LL.B. 


WESTWARD HO! CHICAGO. 


N Thursday, Sept. 12, we re- 
luctantly left Niagara “to go 
west.” Our time was brief, as we 
had public engagements at Buffalo on 
the Sunday week following. Mean- 
while, we purposed to see Chicago, 
Lincoln’s house and grave at Spring- 
field, and St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
returning thence to the neighbour- 
hood of Niagara. We spent a day 
at Hamilton, my notes of which I re- 
serve for a separate paper on Canada. 
On the 13th we went forward by the 
Great Western Railway to London, 
Ontario. Here we were approaching 
the famous oil regions. We were 
taken to see a ‘ Derrick,” a structure 
resembling a chimney, up which the 
rods are worked when plunging for 
oil. This one had been a failure ; 
for, instead of oil, a stream of sulphur- 
water was issuing from the deep bore. 
We saw the process of refining. The 
barrels of oil, as obtained from the 
earth, are emptied into great tanks, 
from which it is pumped up and sent 
by pipes into a number of stills, where 
the oil is evaporated, and then con- 
densed into a reservoir. What looked 
quite black and thick in the tanks is 
now blue and clear. It is then con- 
ducted by pipes into other vats, where 
soda and sulphur, with large quanti- 
ties of water, are mixed up into it by 
a rotatory fan. The water is then 
drawn off at the bottom, leaving the 
oil colourless and without smell. It 
is then put into barrels, well lined 


with glue, and painted outside. Oil 
was now a drug. The raw petroleum 
could be had at the rate of half-a- 
crown for 40 gallons; when refined, 
the price was fivepence per gallon. 

We took the train at midnight, 
and had our first experience of a 
‘ sleeping-car.” On payment of six 
shillings extra I had a “ state-room,” 
which resembled a berth on board 
ship. There was, as usual, a passage 
through the middle of the long 
carriage, on each side of which 
the sleeping-berths were arranged, 
screened by curtains. Big boots 
and tiny slippers were laid out on 
the floor for cleaning, and now and 
then a snore indicated the sleeping 
life on the tiers of shelves. I clam- 
bered into a berth, following the ex- 
ample of those who were now in 
their mid-sleep, and who, I fear, 
had been disturbed by our entrance. 
I found a not uncomfortable bed, and 
the rumble of the carriage soon sent 
me to sleep. At about 6 o’clock 
I was roused by the steward, and 
had a comfortable “wash up”; 
towels, soap, &c., being all provided 
‘on board.” Our boots were ready 
for us, well cleaned. Just as our 
toilet was completed, we reached 
Windsor, where we had to leave the 
cars for the ferry-boat, in which we 
crossed the “ Detroit river,” or strait, 
which is about half a mile wide, 
and forms a link in the great chain 
of lakes. By thisthe waters of Lake 
Huron flow into Lake Erie. 

Detroit is the chief city of Michi- 
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gan, and a great commercial depét, 
as all vessels between the Atlantic 
and Mississippi pass it. It was 
founded by the French in 1670. A 
corresponding train was waiting to 
carry us on by the Michigan Central. 
The cars were crowded with far- 
mers who had been at the “ State 
Fair,” at which all the produce of 
Michigan had been “exposed.” I 
had become somewhat trained to en- 
dure a disgusting practice, much de- 
veloped in America; but I was not 
prepared for such a display as was 
now presented, and a floor on which 
soon there was not a dry spot remain- 
ing. The sights and the sounds I can- 
not now, after twelve months, recall 
without a shudder. Certainly, where 
there are no distinctions of carriages, 
there should be no difference of class 
—all should be gentlemen. can- 
not be rich, or intellectual, or versed 
in the etiquette of what is called “ so- 
ciety ;"” but all may learn to consider 
the feelings and convenience of others, 
and until they do, promiscuous travel- 
ling will always have its martyrs. 

We were now passing through a 
region where the primeval forest was 
giving way to cultivation. Sometimes 
we penetrated large tracts where no 
axe had yet struck a blow. I was 
surprised that the trees were not larger 
or older. I saw no trees throughout 
my American journeys to equal in 
size and age the forest trees of Great 
Britain. Sometimes we came to a 
clearing. There were great stacks of 
wood piled either for burning or trans- 
port. The elm, oak, and pine are 
saleable ; but maple, beech and other 
trees are not worth carriage, and are 
burnt in great piles. To save the 
trouble of cutting down the large trees, 
the fires are kindled round their trunks 
so that they are killed, and in a few 
years decay and rot off. These naked 
trunks, with their gaunt, outstretched 
arms, blackened and charred, standing 
alone in fields where the plough was at 
work, had a very strange appearance. 


They seemed like ghosts reproving 
the innovators of civilization for the 
slaughter of their nation. - But the 
ghosts are soon laid ; and in spite of 
their feeble remonstrance, thriving 
farms appear, and smiling villages, 
and prosperous cities, where half a 
century ago was a boundless forest, 
trodden only by wild animals, chased 
by the still wilder red-man. I was 
told that “lumber land,” where the 
forest was yet standing, could be had 
for 10 dols. an acre; about 30s. 
On Lake Superior it could be had for 
4s. Cleared land could be got for 
from 50 dols. to 100 dols. Wheat 
was high: 2 dols. 30 cents (about 
7s.) a bushel of 6olb. A farmer said 
that for his farm of 300 acres he had 
paid about 50 dols. taxes before the 
war, but now he paid four times that 
sum. There had been a hurdle race 
at the fair on the day before; and I 
heard much in praise of a horse which 
ran with two others, fell at the first 
fence, jumped up as if no harm had 
been done, ran two miles, clearing 
two fences, and then, reaching the 
grand stand, lay down and _ died. 
They who are running a_ better 
race may learn a useful lesson from 
that brave persistent steed. 

There were some coloured people 
riding in the same carriage, for, as 
usual, there was but one class. Their 
behaviour was very quiet and respect- 
ful. They were reserved, and not so 
ready to engage in conversation or 
answer questions as my other fellow- 
travellers. I also observed that they 
took their seats at the end of, the car, 
so that they sat behind all the other 
passengers. There was no hindrance 
to their taking any seat they chose ; 
but I was told that, like the whites, 
they prefer the society of their own 
people. For the same reason they 
gather together religiously, and form 
“coloured churches.” I talked to a 
comfortable looking negress. She 
told me she was born in New York, 
had acted as nurse and cook, saved 
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money, married a negro from the 
West Indies, and now had a farm of 
25 acres, cleared land, for which they 
had paid 300 dols. (about £50). 
They built a plank house for 150 dols. 
They grew corn (maize) and wheat, 
grazed cows, and got 25 cents a lb. 
for their butter (about 1od.). They 
sometimes had farm labourers to help 
them, and gave them 10 dols. a 
month (about 35s.) with board, lodg- 
ing, and washing. 

I was struck with the great intelli- 
gence of all the people I met. Every 
one seemed to be reading when not 
talking. Men of the roughest ex- 
terior, of the class we might call 
“‘clod-hoppers,” and from whom 
one would expect no coherent reply 
to any question on matters beyond 
the daily toils and necessities of life, 
were discussing domestic and foreign 
politics with great acuteness, and were 
prompt to reply with rough but ready 
courtesy and intelligence to inquiries 
respecting, not only the agriculture, 
but the manufactures and general state 
of the country. 

They talked to me of the “ Home- 
stead Law.” Eighty acres were al- 
lotted to a man and wife; and a 
larger quantity in proportion to the 
number of their children, so that a 
family might obtain as much as 160 
acres, without rent. The condition 
of tenancy was building some sort of 
a dwelling and settling on the land. 
There was asmall annual tax, not ex- 
ceeding 8 dols., on the entire allot- 
ment. If this was paid regularly, 
after five years the fief was made over 
to the tenant by a deed from the 
government, the cost of which did 
not exceed 14 dols. (not 50s.) The 
estate then became his freehold. En- 
tering on his allotment in the spring, 
an active man could make a small 
clearing and raise some corn and _ po- 
tatoes the same year. A friend of 
my informant cleared five acres, and 
had corn a foot high in June. ““A man 
worth only 200 dols. could get along 


all right on such a farm if he didn’t 
mind roughing it at first.” If the 
taxes were not paid up, the lot was 
sold to any one who would pay the 
arrears, due notice having been given 
to the original grantee to redeem it 
if he chose. Land with timber on it 
could be bought for from 5 dols. to 10 
dols. an acre. The timber would pay 
the expenses of clearing, as well as 
the price of the land. When planted 
with fruit trees, land would fetch from 
200 dols. to 300 dols. per acre (£35 
to £50). The word “corn” in 
America always denotes exclusively 
“Indian corn” or maize. I observed 
it standing out in the fields in shocks, 
and was told it was so left two or 
three weeks to ripen. Wheat had 
been selling for 2 dols. 50 cents for 
a bushel of 60 Ibs. (about 85.) when- 
it was quoted at 14s. per bushel at 
Liverpool. Wheat had been sent last 
year from California to Liverpool, 
where it was ground, sent back to 
New York, and sold there at a profit. 
Wheat in California could be sold at 
1 dol. 25 cents (about 4s.), at a good 
profit, as here, in Michigan, at twice 
that sum. Corn yielded on an ave- 
rage 50 bushels an acre, a bushel of 
corn being reckoned at 56 lbs. Wheat 
yielded from 25 to 30 bushels, wheat 
being reckoned at 60 lbs. the bushel. 
The surface of the land in Michigan 
is black mould, several feet thick ; 
and corn and wheat can be grown 
alternately for 15 or 20 years without 
intermission. The straw has no mar- 
ket value, and is burnt to get it out 
of the way. 

Various figures were given me as 
the rate of wages. One said that a 
good farm labourer would get from 
18 dols. to 20 dols. per month, with 
board. Another said that in some 
parts a good hand could not be got 
under 25 dols. Another that during 
harvest a good labourer could get 
3 dols. a day. Carpenters got 3 dols. 
a day, with work all the year. Brick- 
layers and masons got from 5 dols. to 
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6 dols., but during the winter were 
unemployed. There was a man who 
had worked in the great flour mill 
on the Niagara Rapids. He told me 
that the miller was paid by taking a 
tithe, z. ¢. 6lbs. of wheat out of the 
bushel of 6olbs., grinding the rest for 
the owner. 

I was amused at an incident which, 
though trivial, is significant of cha- 
racter and manner. My friend, want- 
ing a seat, said to a passenger whose 
feet were resting on the only vacant 
place—‘“ Excuse me, if you please !” 
To which the reply was blunt, but 
good-natured, ‘‘ No need of ¢haz, sir ; 
haven't you paid for it? Then you've 
a right to it.” 

How differently men look at things! 
what to some is a seemly courtesy, to 
others appears unnecessary and im- 
pertinent. To conceal a claim under 
the garb of a request, and to accept 
as a favour what might be demanded 
as a right, is felt by some to be but 
fragrant oil, causing the wheels of our 
social life to revolve more smoothly. 
But others look on it as a dangerous 
concession, an injury to justice, and 
a perilous precedent ! 

A boy who was passing up and 
down the car selling apples, asked me 
to be a purchaser. While I was 
selecting some of his fruit he noticed 
the pin of my neck-tie, and without 
any hesitation or unnecessary pre- 
liminaries, took hold of it and 
minutely examined it. Was it not 
there to be seen? Was he not a man 
and a brother ? 

But I must bear testimony to the 
substantial politeness I witnessed in 
all classes. Though every one spoke 
to every one without diffidence, a cus- 
tom of which I availed myself, by 
repaying in similar coin the numerous 
questions put to myself—there was 
no rudeness or vulgarity, nor did I 
ever hear any remarks made in mis- 
cellaneous company, which the women 
and children present might not listen 
to without a blush or a fear. If 


amongst the wealthier classes there 
was less of the high bred refine- 
ment of the best English society, I 
met with none of the disgusting 
vulgarity of speech and behaviour 
which may be sometimes encountered 
amongst the lowest of our own popu- 
lation. The working classes in Ame- 
rica, when they travel, have in their 
dress, and still more in their man- 
ners, the appearance of our middle 
classes. I always except one atro- 
cious custom: but this, in the dis- 
tricts where it is chiefly developed, 
seems to be considered a national 
institution, a social custom which 
natives allow, and of which foreign- 
ers have no right to complain. 

The scenery of Michigan had 
nothing very interesting. There was 
the same succession of belts of forest 
and partial clearings, and farms and 
villages, everything looking very new. 
The parts which were cleared had 
been cleared a great deal too much, 
denuded of trees, and without so 
much as a hedge: the fields being 
divided by wooden fences. I do not 
remember a single tunnel, nor any 
cutting of consequence. Partly in 
talking, partly in watching the 
scenery, partly in walking through 
all the cars from end to end of the 
train, now and then stopping for 
refreshment, to be hurried back to 
the cars by the cry “ All aboard,” the 
day wore on. It was about eight 
o'clock p.m. when we reached Chi- 
cago, having travelled 400 miles 
during the twenty hours of the 
journey from London. 

Chicago is more than one thou- 
sand miles of railway journey from 
Boston. Situated on the south shore 
of Lake Michigan, it has direct water 
communication with the vast coast 
line of that great inland sea, whose cir- 
cumference is about 800 miles. But 
as Lakes Superior and Huron form 
with it one undivided expanse of 
water, the entire coast in immediate 
command of Chicago, leaving Lake 
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Erie to the care of Detroit, extends 
upwards of 2,500 miles. Vessels 
load at Chicago, and by the lakes, 
canals, and the river St. Lawrence, 
find their way by a navigation of 
2,000 miles to the Atlantic, and do 
not shift their cargo till they reach 
Liverpool. Moreover, at Chicago, 
railways converge from Minnesota, 
Iowa and Illinois, bringing to its 
markets, warehouses and wharfs the 
produce of the great North-west 
country, and of the vast and now cul- 
tivated prairie lands of the far West. 
Before long, Chicago will be in direct 
railway communication with Cali- 
fornia, and thence by steamers with 
China, by the Union Pacific Railway. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Chicago should have a vast trade in 
timber, beef, pork, and all live stock ; 
that it should be the chiet primary 
market for grain in the world, and 
that it should promise to rival even 
New York in its commerce. Its 
rapid growth is a marvel of the age. 
In 1831, it was only an Indian vil- 
lage. In 1840, it had not 5,000 in- 
habitants. Now, in 1869, it numbers 
upwards of 250,000, and is rapidly 
increasing every week in trade, manu- 
factures and population. The cha- 
racter of its people is influenced by 
its history. ‘‘Go-ahead” is written 
on almost every countenance, seen in 
almost every action, heard in almost 
every conversation. The people of 
Chicago naturally think that ‘ they 
are the people!” They quite look 
down upon the old folks of Boston, 
and even of New York, as_ behind 
the age. Travellers have not seen 
America who don’t go to Chicago. 
The cities of the eastern shore 
are but its suburbs. Instead of Chi- 
cago being “ far west,” it is the centre 
of civilization, the fountain of pro- 
gress. Would you know the true 
genius of America? Go to Chicago! 
Would you see how business should 
be transacted? Go to Chicago! 
Would you learn how to perform 


impossibilities ? Go to Chicago! 
Would you ascertain the direction 
that political questions will take ? 
Ask the people of Chicago! And if 
you desire an example of benevolerice 
and religious zeal in building churches, 
providing schools, conducting young 
Men’s Christian Associations ? Then, 
also, go to Chicago. 

Our first experiences were not very 
pleasant. Wearied with long travel, 
we entered the Richmond House, the 
nearest hotel which seemed promising. © 
It was full of men of business, talking 
business while busily smoking and 
Afteran uncomfortable night, I appealed 
to the head-clerk—“ I’ve been ringing 
my bell, and can get no one to come ; 
for I want a bath and towels.” 
‘‘No, your bell’s broke.” “It’s avery 
noisy room: couldn’t you change it?” 
guess you'd be no quieter in the 
country.” ‘But you must have 
better rooms?” “Yes.” ‘My room 
opens into two others on each side, 
and the people in both rooms have 
been making a great noise most of 
the night.” Clerk (still with the 
most indifferent air imaginable) : ‘1 
know what your room is!” I quietly 
walked off, for remonstrance was of 
no use, and I ought to consider my- 
self under great obligations in being 
sheltered at all. 

It was Sunday morning, Sept. 15. 
We sallied forth in this remote city, 
where we were utter strangers, to 
find ourselves at home with fellow- 
worshippers in the presence of the 
same God, and in the praise of the 
same Saviour. We resolved to go 
first to a “coloured church.” A full- 
black negro, of the genuine African 
type, was standing on the pavement, 
faultlessly got up in well-cut suit 
of black broad-cloth, with very 
white collar, smart neck-tie, and 
conspicuous wrist-bands. Seeing us 
somewhat perplexed he courteously 
asked us where we wanted to go, and 
then at once offered to conduct us. 
We found him most respectful, oblig- 
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ing and intelligent. He answered all 
our inquiries with readiness, and in 
very good though somewhat ambi- 
tious English. 1 recall one speci- 
men—‘ Chicago, sir, is the most re- 
markable illustration of Western civi- 
lization extant!” We met a lady in full 
Parisian costume. Her dress was 
green silk, faultlessly fitting, and with 
sweeping train. Over it was thrown 
with elegant carelessness a white lace 
shawl. She wore a chignon of ap- 
proved proportions, and a tiny, dainty 
French bonnet, or apology for a bon- 
net. Her gloves were light kid, not 
a fraction of a size too large for the 
hand. An elegant parasol completed 
the “get-up.” The lady was a full- 
black African on her way to church. 
I asked my conductor if he knew who 
she was. “Oh yes, sir; she’s the wife 
of an artizan of my acquaintance.” 

How much does he earn?” ‘About 
10 dols. a-week” (355.). On expres- 
sing my surprise that she could afford 
to dress in such a manner, he replied, 
“You see, sir, all people like to dis- 
tinguish themselves somehow. Most 
ways of getting distinguished are 
shut up against coloured people ; but 
they can dress, and so they do it as 
their only way of being distin- 
guished.” 

The “coloured church” was a 
plain, substantial building, resem- 
bling a large school-room. It was 
well filled with negroes, all of them 
scrupulously clean ; the men in black, 
with well-brushed hats and very white 
linen; the women in smart attire, ex- 
cepting those who were in mourning, 
of whom there seemed to be a large 
proportion. The minister occupied 
a platform at the opposite end. He 
was of the darkest African hue, and 
was very clerically dressed, though 
without a gown. Just below and in 
front of him, supported on tressles, 
was an open coffin, in which lay the 
body of a young negro in his shroud, 
the face being exposed to view. He 
had come to his end very suddenly 


and mysteriously. It was suspected 
that a young woman who was in love 
with him had poisoned him on learn- 
ing that he was about to be married 
to another, His affianced bride, with 
the members and friends of the two 
families, were now present on occa- 
sion of the funeral sermon. 

The clergyman seemed about 25 
years of age; he had a very intellec- 
tual countenance, a good voice, an 
accent above the average of educated 
Americans, and spoke, with some pe- 
culiarities, very good English. He 
did not use any manuscript. His mar.- 
ner at first was very slow and hesi- 
tating. He seemed disturbed by 
many late arrivals. But when the 
church was full and quiet he became 
very animated, till in language, voice, 
and action, he rose to genuine elo- 
quence. What was far better, it was 
his evident desire to do good, and 
not to make a display. Altogether, it 
was one of the most effective sermons 
I have ever heard. I thought that if 
some preachers who may be dis- 
posed to sneer at “negro clergymen” 
could do the chief work of a clergy- 
man as he did, and were as “apt to 
teach,” there would not be so many 
empty pews. 

I took shorthand notes of the ser- 
mon, and will transcribe a few sen- 
tences as a specimen of his style, 
though no report can do justice to the 
force of his delivery, and its effect on 
the audience. His text was from 
Proverbs xiv. 32, ‘‘The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness, but 
the righteous hath hope in his death.” 
He said: 

“This text is co-operated and 
proved by many other texts. This 
is plain. The wicked is not invited 
to go away, not sent away, but driven 
away. O how terrible to think of a 
man whom God has made susceptible 
of all the feelings of a man, and 
capable of religion, but he neglects 
God and abuses his talents, and when 
God comes to settle up with him, he 
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is found unfaithful, and God says: 
Cast him into outer darkness! All 
the sins you have committed will fol- 
low you. Hell is the place where all 
sin will be cast. It can’t stay on the 
earth ; you will meet your sin there; 
you will have to live with it. You 
must spend eternity with all your 
wickedness as companions. As the 
victim of the murderer always is 
haunting him, and he fancies the 
constable is after him, and has no 
rest, so the wicked ‘is like the 
troubled sea’; so a man’s sins will 
haunt him in hell. Do you speak of 
fire? I speak of wickedness! Whe- 
ther there will be fire, or something 
else, this is a figure; but the reality 
always exceeds the figure. The 
wicked is driven away in his wicked- 
ness. Great God, help me to speak 
to this congregation! (Suppressed 
groans among the people.) There 
are only two places for two congre- 
gations. Great God, help us, that 
we be not driven away! (Groans and 
sighs.) \t is bad to be driven away 
from a friend when he is set against 
you ; you can never forget it. Think 
of God! Heis the greatest of friends. 
O! to be driven away from Him! 
Those who are not prepared for the 
happy place, prepare themselves for 
the unhappy place. If a man wishes 
to go to heaven, God will help him 
on there; and if he wé#// go to hell, 
the devil will help him on “here. 
I set before you this day life or death. 
If a man chooses to go to hell, it's his 
own fault. But you want to know 
whether Henry Clay had hope in his 
death. I can only say as much of 
him as of the thief on the cross. He 
said he believed Christ was able and 
willing to save him. He prayed all 
last winter, and the winter before. 
He told us he was not being driven 
away. Oh, thank God for that! 
(Emotion.) Thank heaven we serve 
such a God! If, like the thief on 
the cross, we look to Him, He will 
save us! I give this young man 


only this credit. He had done no 
good—he hadn’t converted any one— 
had distributed the Bible nowhere— 
but he just made his escape, like the 
dying thief. Fesus stopped dying to 
save that thief! And he is able to 
save now. I am happy to have such 
a Saviour to proclaim to the wicked 
young men of Chicago—a Saviour 
able to save to the very extremity ! 
(Emotion.) But don’t you sit down 
on that. You may have no time to 
pray if you wait till you die. This 
young man prayed two years. Begin 
this day! (Emotion.) You remember 
brother Powell ? he that sat there, just 
last Sunday (pointing to a bench at 
the side of the church). I was told 
last night he was just gone to heaven. 
When he parted with me to go to 
see his friends in Maryland, he said : 
‘If ever you come to that part, find 
me out; but, if I never see your face 
again on earth, hard by God’s eternal 
throne I'll meet you.’ The old man 
had hope in his death. He does not 
sit in this congregation any longer, 
but he sits up yonder! (Great ex- 
citement.) 1 have a strong hope that 
I shall not be lost in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Death is called 
the King of Terrors, and when he 
comes with his arrows he tries the 
strongest. Alexander, who conquered 
nations, and wept when he had no 
more to conquer, Death conquered 
him! He will try us all; but the 
righteous have a strong hope to 
reach eternal bliss, beyond this valley 
of tears. (Cries of Yes! yes! Omy 
God!) A strong hope, even while 
dying! (Yes / yes/) David said, 
‘Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul’; but he said, ‘Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise Him!’ 
(Yes / yes!) We must hope in God 
in the midst of the greatest trials, 
and even in death. But let me speak 
to these young people. You have 
got to die—in the wilderness or the 
city, at home or as a stranger— 
but if you've got Jesus, it’s more 
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than all the world! (So so 
itis!) You must pray sometime 
and somewhere, on earth or in 
hell! ‘To me every knee shall 
bow.’ If we pray on earth, we get 
the benefit: if in hell, there is no 
benefit. Dives prayed in hell, and it 
was no benefit. But this young man 
prayed on earth. He enjoyed health. 
A few weeks ago he looked as if he 
would outlive your humble servant. 
How soon disease wasted him! So 
it may be with us! and if we die in 
our wickedness, God will say, ‘ De- 
part, ye cursed !’ None will be driven 
away but those who prepare them- 
selves for it. God! my Master, send 
conviction to these young men. (.Sen- 
sation.) Before next Sunday some, 
perhaps, may die. Shall the word be 
‘Depart,’ or ‘Come, ye blessed ?’ 
Decide to-day ; and that we may all 
meet in the presence of God is the 
prayer of your friend !” 

At the close of the service, the mul- 
titude walked round the church, pass- 
ing by the side of the coffin, as when 
the body of a great man lies in state. 
The warm feelings of the negro found 
vent in tears and sighs, and exclama- 
tions of sorrow. Some of the rela- 
tives could scarcely be led from the 
corpse. The affianced bride gave 
way to the most passionate grief. 
But there was great solemnity and 
propriety of behaviour notwithstand- 
ing. It was a sad and impressive 
scene, which, with the sermon, will 
never be effaced from my memory. 

At the door of the principal Presby- 


terian church we took leave of our 
courteous negro guide, who would 
evidently have considered himself in- 
sulted by any offer of pecuniary com- 
pensation. The service was just over. 
We were recognized by the Rev. Dr. 
Torry, who took us at once into the 
school-room to address a bible-class. 
A lady also accosted me, expressing 
her thanks for the courtesy she had 
once experienced in my church in 
London in being shown into a pew, 
and the pleasure she had felt as a 
stranger in hearing a special prayer 
offered for those who might be pre- 
sent who were far from home. I 
was often’ struck with the deep im- 
pression made on Americans when 
they visit the old country, by the 
smallest attentions, and with the 
eagerness with which they repay 
them, and with interest, too! One of 
the elders took us off to dinner ; after 
which wewere escorted tofourschools, 
at each of which both my friend and 
myself were called upon to address 
the children ; and in the evening we 
preached in two churches of different 
orders, neither of them being what 
might be called our own. There 
seemed to be a perilous laxity in the 
clergy of Chicago! They positively 
asked nothing about church or sect, 
but welcomed us simply as fellow- 
Christians and brother labourers in 
the Gospel! And we were betrayed 
into the same laxity, and accepted 
their welcome without first ascertain- 
ing whether they belonged to the 
true Church! 
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A. W. HOUGHTON, DEL. 


** And Skadi has buckled her snow-sandals on-” 


THE LEGEND OF SKADI. 


THROUGH the leaves of the Edda there rustles a tale 
Of Skadi, the daughter of torrent and gale, 

Who, leaving her snow-summits, breezy and free, 
Went down to be wedded to Njérd of the sea. 


Though bright was the ocean as now, in the day 

When Vanir and Aésir held nature in sway, 

Of gods though her bridegroom was reckoned the third, 
In Skadi’s new mansion a murmur was heard. 


“O Njérd, I am home sick! the gull’s tiresome note, 
The moan of the breakers, the tide’s endless rote, 
They hold my eyes sleepless; I never can stay 

By the wide-staring ocean. Come, let us away! 


«« Away to my mountains, my home in the height, 
To the glens and the gorges, the summits of light!” 
And Njérd could but listen and go-with his bride; 
But there for his sea-haunts he drearily sighed. 


“O Skadi, come back to the warm, sunny surf! 
The beach-sand is smoother than frost-bitten turf ; 
I like not, at midnight, the wolf’s hungry howl, 
The bear's stealthy footstep, the shriek of the owl. 


“Nine sunsets, my Skadi, from sole love of thee, 

I will give to the mountains, if only for three 

With me thou wilt linger the blue wave beside; 

The billows shall lull thee, my wild one, my bride!” 


Then down the steep gorges went Skadi and Njérd; 

Like wind through the pine-woods they swept to the fiord, 
And back in three mornings they hurried again, 

Bearing up to the hill-tops the sigh of the main. 


So hither and thither awhile swayed the pair: 

But Njérd sickened soon of the fresh inland air, 

And once, as he scented afar the salt sea, 

‘*No more of the mountains,” he shouted, ‘“ for me!” 


«“T am nine times too weary of cavern and cliff; 
All the pine-groves of Norway I'd give for my skiff. 
The twilight that buries the white solemn hills, 

My blood like the coming of Ragnardk chills!” 


The Legend of Skadi. 


“‘ Three days and three nights are too many for me 
To waste on the ocean, O dull Njérd, and thee!”— 
And Skadi has buckled her snow-sandals on, 

And back to her mountains alone she has gone. 


The red, climbing sunrise, the rose-fringed mist, 
Stealing up from the valley, her clear cheek have kissed ; 
And over the hill-tops the frosty blue sky 

With the joy of its welcome rekindles her eye. 


She tightens her bowstring, she bounds from the rock; 


- The elves in their caverns her merry voice mock ; 


The waterfall’s rush to the tarn by the crag, 
And the leap of the reindeer, behind her both lag. 


Dut stillgas she chases the wolf and the boar, 
By sountis she is startled, like surf on the shore, 


' That surge through the forest, and whisper, and rave ;— 


"Tis Njérd who is calling her back to the wave, 


And Njérd hears a hill-note borne in on the tide, 
When soft through the sunset the lazy waves glide, 

Or tranced in the moonlight the weird water shines ;— 
'Tis Skadi, whose singing floats down from her pines. 


He calls, but she leaves not her rock-ranges free; 
She chants from her woodlands; he stays by the sea: 
A wail thrills the harp-strings of heart lost to heart, 
Neither happy together, nor joyous apart. 


Of sea-god and hill-maid remains not a sign, 

Save the marriage of music in billow and pine. 

Still sound the Norse mountains, the tide in the fiord 
With the singing of Skadi, the echo of Njérd. 


Lucy LARcoM. 
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